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ZOOLOGY   OF  PEESU. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  materials  from  which  the  following'  partial  eketch  of  the 
vertebrate  fauna  of  Persia  has  been  mainly-  derived  are  two 
collections, — the  first  made  hy  Major  St.  John,  with  the'  assistance 
of  a  native  collector  sent  from  the  Indian  Musemn  in  Calcutta,  in 
the  years  1 869-70-7 1  ;  the  second  that  formed  hy  myself  with  similar 
aid,  whilst  accompanying  Major  St.  John  in  187Z  in  his  journey 
&om  Gw^ar  in  Saluchistfin  to  Shir&z,  Isfahan,  and  Tehr&n.  To 
this  collection  also  Major  St.  John  contributed  largely.  The  whole 
of  the  first  collection,  comprising  more  than  five  hundred  specimens 
of  birds  and  mammals,  has  been  liberally  entrusted  to  me  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum  for  comparison  and  description. 
The  reptiles  collected  by  Major  St.  John  have  already  been  examined 
and  described  by  Dr.  Anderson,  Curator  of  the  Indian  Museum*, 
but  I  hare  had  the  advantage  of  comparing  the  types  described  by 
him,  which  have  been  sent  to  me  for  the  purpose. 

The  specimens  of  fish  and  invertebrata  being  comparatively  few  in 
number,  the  present  notes  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  four  vertebrate 
classes  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia.  The  united  col- 
lections contain : — 

Speoiei.  S|>eciaieiu. 

MkiniiiAllB      ....        31  ._ 170 

AveB  148         ......     1136 

Baptilia 6»         597 ' 

Amphibia       ....  5  48' 

Total    .    ,      347  "St 

Of  the  specimens  obtained,  by  far  the  largest  ntmiber  were  collected 
in  Southern  Persia  and  Baluchistan,  the  iauna  of  which  was  pre- 
viously very  little  known.  Northern  Persia  having  hitherto  received 

'  P.  Z.  8. 1871,  pp.  371-404.  *  Major  St.  Jnhn'i  co11«ctiimi  not  inoluded. 
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2  ZOOLOGY  OF  PERSIA. 

far  more  attention  from  European  naturalists.  The  bulk  of  my  own 
collection  was  obtained  between  Gw&lar  and  Sbir^,  although  I 
procured  many  additions  of  interest  during  mj  journey  from  Shir&z 
to  Tebran,  and  in  the  Elburz  mountains  north  of  the  capital. 
Major  St.  John's  collection  comprises  a  large  number  of  specimens 
from  the  oak  forest  south  and  west  of  Shir&z,  which  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  visiting.  The  majority  of  his  bird  skins  are  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shir^  and  the  country  between  Shir4z  and  Bushire, 
but  there  are  also  several  most  interesting  specimens  from  the  hill 
ranges  between  Shir&z  and  Isfah^u,  from  Tehran  and  the  Elburz 
mountains,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  near  Besht. 

The  determination  of  the  species  collected  has  proved  a  long 
though  an  interesting  task,  and  to  the  list  formed  I  have  added  the 
names  of  all  other  species  collected  or  observed  by  previous  travellers 
in  different  parts  of  Persia,  bo  ae  to  give  as  complete  an  account  as 
practicable  of  the  whole  Persian  vertebrate  fauna,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  class  of  fishes.  All  species  not  included  in  the 
collections  made  by  Major  St.  John  or  myself  are  distinguished  in 
tlie  following  lists  by  an  asterisk  before  the  name. 

That  the  present  is  an  extremely  imperfect  list  of  the  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  of  Persia  is  certain.  Enormous 
tracts  of  the  country  have  never  been  explored  by  any  zoologist. 
We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  fauna  of  the  plains 
extending  from  the  Tigris  to  the  base  of  the  Zagros  mountains, 
and  we  know  still  less  of  the  animals  inhabiting  these  mountains, 
the  western  slopes  of  which  are  covered  with  forests,  and  would 
doubtless  furnish  large  additions  to  the  list.  North-eastern  Persia 
too  is  zoologically  almost  a  terra  incognita,  whilst  the  dense  forests 
in  Ghildn  and  Mazandarfin,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  despite  all  the  researches  of  Russian  naturalists,  have 
been  so  imperfectly  explored  that,  even  amongst  the  few  species 
obtained  by  Major  St.  John  and  myself,  there  are  several  of  which 
the  existence  in  the  country  was  previously  unknown.  It  is  scarcely 
probable,  too,  that  a  single  journey  through  Baluchist^  should  have 
nearly  exhausted  the  fauna  of  that  province.  Still,  as  the  present 
is  the  first  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  give  anything  like  a 
complete  list  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  Persian  territories,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  however  imperfect,  it  may  be  of  some  service 
in  afibrding  an  idea  of  the  zoology  of  Persia. 
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The  territorial  limits  of  the  region  to  which  the  following 
pages  refer  are  those  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Persia.  All 
snimals  known  to  inhabit  Mesopotamia  are  incladed,  because  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  should  he  found  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Persian  portion  of  the  plains 
east  of  those  rivers ;  and  similarly  the  wading  and  swimming  birds 
of  the  Caspian  are  all  comprised  in  the  lists,  because  all  of  them 
are  believed  to  be  met  with  at  times  on  the  Persian  coast.  Several 
species,  too,  obtained  by  Menetries  and  others  at  Lenkor&n,  are 
mentioned,  because  the  locality  named  is  only  about  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  Persian  frontier,  and  is  situated  within  the  forest 
region  of  Ghil&n  and  Mazandarin,  so  that  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  species  found  in  the  neighbourhood  should  not  also  occur 
within  the  Persian  territory.  I  have  also  added  the  sea-birds  noticed 
at  Gw^dar  and  elsewhere  on  the  Baluchist&n  coast,  although  the 
localities  are  beyond  the  Persian  boundary. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  general  sketch  of  the  Persian  fauna,  it  may 
be  useful  to  point  out  succinctly  what  was  known  of  it  previously  to 
the  explorations  of  Major  St.  John  and  myself,  and  to  enumerate 
the  naturalists  and  travellers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  large 
portion  of  our  information. 

The  first  naturalist  who  explored  a  portion  of  the  Persian  fauna  was 
S.  G.  Gmelin,  frequently  called  the  younger  Gmelin,  to  distinguish  him 
Irom  J.  G.  Gmelin,  the  well-known  compiler  of  the  thirteenth  edition  of 
the  Linnsan  Syttema  Nalura.  S.  G.  Gmelin,  who  was  one  of  a  series 
of  explorers  employed  by  the  Russian  Government,  travelled  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  GhiUn  and  Mazondarfin  in  1770-71-72;  he 
lived  for  some  months  at  Enzeli,  near  Besht,  and  made  collections 
of  animals  and  plants;  some  of  which  were  described  by  himself 
in  the  '  Beise  doreh  Russland,'  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  published  in  1774  and 
1704,  others  by  Pallas.  His  collections,  however,  must  have  com- 
prised but  a  small  portion  of  the  animals  inhabiting  those  countries, 
and  several  of  the  species  described  by  him  as  new  belonged  to  forms 
well  known  previously.  Pallas  has  corrected  the  names  thus  given 
in  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Reise,'  pnblished 
after  Gmelin's  death  in  captivity;  for  the  unfortunate  explorer  was 
made  prisoner  by'  a  chief  of  the  Caucasus,  on  a  journey  from  Baku 
to  Derbena,  and  died  before  he  could  be  liberated. 

Had  Gmelin  lived,  he  might  probably  have  given  to  Uie  world 
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a  fuller  accouat  of  the  fauna  inliabiting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian; 
the  notes  given  in  his  diary  are  not  only  imperfect,  bnt  they  are 
stated  by  Pallas  to  be  occasionally  incorrect,  the  locality  of  one  or 
two  animals  being  doubtful.  I  believe,  ho\vever,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  Gmelin's  statements  are  trustworthy. 

Pallas  himself,  in  his  journeys  through  the  Asiatic  posseesious 
of  Russia,  only  visited  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Caspian ;  and 
Giildenstadt  appears  to  have  confined  his  esplorations  to  the  Caucasus. 
Several  notes  on  Persian  animals,  founded  on  specimens  obtained  by 
Gmelin  and  others,  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  Pallas's  great 
work  the  '  Zoographia  Boeso-Asiatica,'  first  published  as  a  whole 
in  1831,  though  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy.  A  few 
copies  of  the  first  volume  were  issued  in  1811. 

The  next  explorer  who  visited  Persia  and  made  zoological  collections 
appears  to  have  been  Mons.  G.  A.  Olivier,  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute,  who  made  a  journey,  by  order  of  his  Government,  in 
1796,  from  Bagdad  to  Is&h&n  and  Tehran.  His  only  important 
acquisitions  were  a  few  species  of  reptiles,  some  of  which  were 
figured  in  his  '  Voyage  dans  I'Empire  Otboman,  l'£gypt«  et  la 
Perse,'  published  in   1807. 

The  two  travellers  next  to  be  mentioned  were  both  employed  by 
the  Russian  Government,  and  the  collections  of  both  were  made  in 
the  Caucasian  provinces  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  first 
of  these  was  E,  Mfia^tries,  who  collected  lai^ly  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  Caucasus  in  the  years  1829  and  1830,  and  who  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Talish  mountains  in  Persian  territory  eouth  of  Lenkoran, 
where  he  appears  to  have  made  considerable  ooUections.  Full  hsts 
of  the  animals  obtained,  with  descriptions  of  several  new  species, 
were  given  iu  the  '  Catalogue  Raisonn^  des  Objets  de  Zoologie 
recueillis  dans  un  voyage  au  Caucause  et  jusqu'aux  frontieres 
actuelles  de  la  Perse,'  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1832. 

Another  equally  enei^tic  naturalist  was  £.  Eichwald,  Professor 
of  Natural  History  at  Kaz^n,  who  in  the  years  1825—26  examined 
a  large  portion  of  the  country  bordering  the  Caspian.  In  the 
course  of  his  voyages  he  touched  at  two  or  three  places  on  the 
Perraan  coast,  bnt  at  Enzeli  he  was  prevented  Irom  landing  by  the 
Persian  governor.  An  account  of  his  travels  was  given  in  the  '  Reise 
aufdemCaspiechenMeereundin  dem  Caucasus'  (pubUshed  1834-37), 
whilst  the  geological  and  zoological  results  of  his  explorations  were 
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given  to  the  world  in  variooB  works  and  papers  in  periodicals.  By  fat 
the  most  important  of  his  publications  is  the  '  Fanna  Caspio-Caacasia,' 
pnblisbed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1841,  This  work  contains  the  most 
complete  account  hitherto  published  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  work  of 
Men^tries  already  quoted,  numerous  references  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages,  more  especially  in  the  part  devoted  to  the  Reptilia, 
many  species  of  which  are  fully  described  and  figured  in  EichwaU's 
work. 

Aucher-EIoy,  a  French  botanical  collector,  travelled,  in  1835,  from 
Bagdad  by  Hamadiin  to  Isfahan,  thence  to  Tehrin,  and  returned 
to  Constantinople  via  Tabriz.  In  1837-38  he  again  mode  a  long 
journey  through  Persia,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Shir&z, 
Boshire,  and  Bandar  Abb&s,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Maskat  in  Arabia. 
He  penetrated  into  several  places  to  which  very  few  other  Europeans 
have  gone,  such  as  the  Bakhtiyari  mountains  and  the  ranges  behind 
Maskat.  He  died  at  Isfah&n  in  1838.  A  collection,  chiefly  of 
reptiles,  mode  by  him,  was  purchased  by  the  museum  at  Paris,  and  all 
the  specimens  are  labelled  Persia,  and  quoted  as  from  that  country 
in  C.  Dum^ril'a  '  Catalogue  M^thodique  de  la  Collection  des  Reptiles,' 
Mns^  d'Hist.  Nat,  Paris,  1851,  but,  although  the  most  of  the 
species  are  undoubtedly  Persian,  some,  such  as  Paeudopua  Pallatii, 
Lacerta  Taurica,  and  Ckamaleo  vulgaris  have  never  yet  been  found 
so  far  to  the  eastward ;  and  as  the  specimens  have  in  no  case  exact 
localities,  I  think  it  best  not  to  include  these  species  in  the  Persian 
fauna,  although  they  may  have  been  brought  from  Mesopotamia. 

Belanger  traversed  Persia  in  18*5  on  his  way  to  India.  The 
collections  made  by  him,  however,  were  mostly  lost,  and  the  only 
Persian  specimen  which  reached  Europe  was  a  skin  of  the  SuU 
taniah  Spermophilui,  which  was  described  by  GeoSry  St.  Hilaire  in 
Belanger's  'Voyage  ans  Indes  Orientales,'  published  in  1834. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Loftns,  who  was  attached  as  Geologist  to  the  Com- 
mission, which,  in  1849-53,  surveyed  the  frontiers  between  Turkey  and 
Persia,  brought  back  a  small  collection  of  zoological  specimens  which 
were  made  over  to  the  British  Museum,  No  complete  list  of  the 
vertebrata  has  ever  been  published,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Mr.  Gerrard  for  calling  my  attention  to 
the  specimens,  a  few  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Br.  Gray's  Catalogues. 

A  few  reptiles  and  fishes  were  brought  from  Khorassan  by  Count 
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KeTSerling,  attached  to  the  misBioD  under  Mons.  N.  de  Khanikoff  ia 
iS5^~59*  Some  of  the  more  iotfreeting  of  the  reptiles  have  been 
described  by  Strauch,  and  the  fiEheB  by  Count  Keyserling  hiraself. 
Some  reptiles  were  also  brought  from  Persia  and  deposited  in  the 
Vienna  Musenm  by  Dr.  T.  Kokschy,  a  botanical  collector,  like  Aucher- 
Eloy.  There  ore  also  small  collections  in  the  British  Museum, 
made  by  Colonel  Chesneyi  in  Mesopotamia,  during  the  progress  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Survey,  and  by  the  Hon.  C.  Murray, 
near  TehMn,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  bird  skins  obtained  by 
purchase  in  the  same  Museum,  which,  althongb  labelled  North 
Africa,  Mr.  Sharpe  thinks,  and  I  agree  with  him,  are  Persian.  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Sharpe  for  calling  my  attention  to  both  the 
last  named  collections. 

By  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
fauna  inhabiting  North-western  Persia  hitherto  made  is  by  Professor 
De  Filippi,  of  Turin,  who,  in  1863,  accompanied  an  Italian  embassy 
to  Persia.  The  route  taken  was  from  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti,  via 
Tiflis,  to  Tabriz,  thence  by  Kfisvin  to  Tehrin,  the  embassy  returning 
by  Resht,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Russia.  Professor  De  Filippi 
made  extensive  collections  and  notes,  both  geological  and  zoological, 
and  these  were  supplemented  by  the  specimens  procured  by  one  of 
his  companions,  the  Marquis  Qiacomo  Doria,  who  extended  his 
journey  to  Southern  Persia  and  brought  back  a  considerable 
number  of  interesting  specimens,  chiefly  insects,  reptiles,  and 
fishes.  A  full  account  of  De  Filippi's  journey  and  observations  is 
given  in  his  '  Note  di  nn  Viaggio  in  Persia.'  published  at  Mihin 
in  1865,  in  which,  pp.  343-360,  a  complete  list  is  given  of  all  the 
vertebrata  observed,  consisting  of  thirty  mammals,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  birds,  thirty-nine  reptiles,  three  amphibia,  and  twenty- 
two  fishes.  Several  of  these,  however,  were  only  noticed  in  the 
Transcaucaaian  provinces  beyond  the  Persian  frontier.  At  page 
363  a  list  of  the  land  and  freshwater  mollusca  procured  from  Persiat 
and  determined  by  Professor  Issel,  ia  given.  Many  of  the  vertebrata 
mentioned  by  De  Filippi  appear  to  have  been  merely  noticed 
by  him,  as  no  specimens  exist  in  the  Turin  Museum,  which  I  visited 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  his  collections. 

Mr.  Allan  Hume  made  a  large  collection  chiefly  of  sea  birds  on 
the  coast  of  Baluchistftn  in  February  1873,  and  published  a  full 
account  of  all    species  obtained   there    and  in  Sind,  in   an   Indian 
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oroithological  journal  edited  by  himself  called  '  Stray  Feathers,' 
Mr.  Hume  did  not  land  within  the  Fereian  territory,  but  he  mode 
a  coneiderable  collection  at  Gw^dar,  jaet  outside  the  frontier. 

Amongst  other  authorities  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  fauna  of  Persia,  one  of  the  most  important  is 
Professor  Strauch,  of  St.  Petersburg,  whose  exhaustive  memoirs  on 
various  groups  of  reptilia  and  amphibia,  published  in  the  '  M^moires 
de  I'Academie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg,'  contain 
much  information  as  to  Persian  localities  for  the  animals  described. 
In  Scbmarda's  '  Qeographische  Verbreitung  der  Thiere,'  published  in 
18^3,  p.  408,  is  a  list  of  Mesopotamian  mammals,  the  authority 
for  which  is  not  given.  The  identification  of  some  of  the  species 
appears  to  me  rather  doubtful.  The  list  is  quoted,  with  some  altera- 
tions, by  Murray,  at  p.  375  of  his  '  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Mammals.' 

By  the  aid  of  the  notes  given  by  the  various  observers  above 
enumerated,  and  by  adding  the  names  of  those  forms  which  were 
observed  by  Major  St.  John  and  myself,  although  no  specimens 
were  obtained,  the  list  of  animals  known  to  inhabit  Persia  is  con- 
sidembly  increased,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  numbers 
belonging  to  the  different  orders  of  each  class  mentioned  in  the 
present  work : — 


Choioptera 
InaectiTom 
Cunivora  . 
Cetacek.  . 
Bodentia  . 
UnguLtta  . 


Columbn  , 
Gallins 

Greltv  .  . 

OaTia   .  . 


PygopodM 
Horodiona 

•      4 

-    14 

6 

RspriLii. 

■      5 

.    S3 

J8j 

LaoertilLa 
Ophidia 

Batnichia 

Ahfhibia. 

7 

9» 

For  a  full  account  of  the  physical  geography  of  Persia  I  must 
refer  to  another  part  of  this  work.  In  this  place  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  the  country  consists  of  a  number  of  desert  plains, 
at  various  elevations  of  from  about  1000  to  5000  feet  above  the 
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Bea,  separated  from  each  other,  from  the  lower  country  to  the  east, 
north  and  west,  and  from  the  coast  to  the  south,  by  ranges  of 
mountains,  varying  much  in  height  and  hreadth,  but  often  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  Of  the  raised  plains  forming  the  principal 
part  of  Persia  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  speak,  collectively,  as 
the  Persian  plateau  or  highlands.  This  tract  consists  of  pluns 
and  ranges  of  hills  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  vegetation, 
agriculture  being  only  possible  where  water  can  be  obtained  from 
springs  or  the  small  streams  which  descend  from  the  higher  ranges 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  various  deserts  of  the  interior.  Along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a  damp  region  covered 
with  dense  forest,  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Zagros  monntains, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  also  wooded,  though  lees  thickly  than  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Elburz.  The  Zagros  belt  of  woodland  extends 
south  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Shirfiz,  where,  from  the  prevalence  of 
a  species  of  oak,  the  tract  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  oak  forest. 
This  tract  is  crossed  on  the  road  from  Shiriiz  to  Bushire,  but  it  does 
not  extend  mnch  farther  te  the  south-east.  There  are,  however,  in 
the  broken  country  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Fersiui 
Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  forming  part  of  Fars,  Laristfin,  and 
Baluchistan,  a  few  plains  and  valleys  which  support  a  rather  thin 
forest,  the  trees  being  different  from  those  of  the  Zagros  and  Shiijiz 
forests,  and  consisting  chiefiy  of  tropical  forms,  among  which 
tamarisk  and  mimosa  {Acacia  Arabica?)  are  conspicuous.  These  com- 
paratively fertile  tracts  arc,  however,  seldom  met  with,  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  being  as  barren  as  the  Persian  highlands. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  physical  features  thus  briefly  alluded  to,  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  fauna  of  different  parts  of  Persia,  and  the  whole 
country  may  he  divided  into  the  following  zoological  sub-divisions  :— 

I.  TAe  Pertian  province  proper.  This  consists  of  the  plateaa  or 
highlands,  and  includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  com- 
prising all  the  elevated  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  country  with 
the  hills  separating  them  from  each  other,  and  the  inner  slopes 
of  the  surrounding  ranges. 

II.  The  Caspian  provinces,  G/dldn  and  Mazandardn,  These  comprise 
the  country  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  from  Lenkorfin 
to  Astrab&d,  and  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  limit  of  the  forest  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000 
to  7000  feet. 
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III.  The  wooded  slopei  of  the  Zagros,  iacluding  the  oak  forest  near 
Shirdz,  the  only  portion  from  which  I  have  seen  any  collections  of 
importance, 

IV.  Persian  Mesopotamia,  being  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Tigris  plain, 
The  whole  plain,  watered  by  the  Ti^s  and  Euphrates  is,  I  think, 
usually  spoken  of  as  Mesopotamia,  although  the  name,  of  course, 
originally  applied  only  to  the  tract  between  the  two  rivers.  From 
want  of  information,  very  little  can  be  said  of  the  fauna  of  this 
region,  and  perhaps  it  should  be  combined  with  the  last. 

V.  The  Icwlandt  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Baluchistan, 
np  to  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Besides  the  above,  the  province  of  Adarbaij&n,  in  North-western 
Persia,  the  fauna  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Russian 
province  of  Transcaucasia,  and  includes  several  European  forms 
not  found  farther  to  the  south-east,  might  perhaps  be  distin- 
guished. It  forms  a  link  between  the  Persian  region  and  that  of 
South-eastern  Europe.  There  are  a  few  species  only  found  locally 
on  the  higher  hills  of  Persia,  e.g.  Spermophilus  concolor,  Lagom^t 
nfescens,  Arvicola  myslacinus.  Oris  Gmelini,  amongst  mammals ;  Monti- 
fringilla  alpicola,  Metoponia  puaUla,  Erythrospiza  sanguinea,  Passer 
montanus,  and  Tetraogallus  Caspiut,  amongst  birds;  and  further  ex- 
ploration may  increase  the  number  so  much  as  to  involve  the  necessity 
of  zoologically  separating  the  tracts  exceeding  about  8000  feet  above 
the  sea  from  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  highlands.  But  with 
the  small  amount  of  information  available,  I  think  it  best  to  unite 
both  Adarbaijftn  and  the  mountains  with  the  province  formed  by  the 
Persian  plateau. 

On  the  accompanying  map  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  limits  of  the  different  zoological  provinces  just 
named.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  not  only  is  the  in- 
formation available  vety  imperfect,  but  that  the  demarcation  of 
exact  boundaries  for  zoological  subdivisions  is  always  extremely 
difficult  and  usually  impracticable,  because  the  fitnnce  pass  into  each 
other  along  their  margius  and  the  limit  of  one  characteristic  fonn  is 
not  necessarily  that  of  others.  Thus  of  the  species  of  birds  character- 
istic of  the  Baluchistdn  region,  some,  as  Certhitauda  desertorum,  appear 
never  to  be  seen  except  on  the  plains  close  to  the  sea  level,  whilst 
others,  as  Pratincola  caprata,  are  met  with,  not  on  the  barren  plains 
near  tho  sea,  hut  at  an  elevation  of  from   1000  to    3000    ft^t   in 
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the  better  wooded  valleys ;  others  agaioi  as  Pyenonotut  Uucoiit,  are 
found  Loth  near  the  sea  and  at  all  levels  up  to  5000  or  6000 
feet,  where  they  mix  with  Paltearctic  forma,  which  do  not  appear 
below  the  plateau.  Yet  all  these  species  are  equally  typical  of  the 
partieular  province  along  the  sea  coast,  none  of  them  extending 
any  distance  northward  on  the  plateau. 

In  order  to  show  the  distinctions  of  the  zoological  provinces 
enamerated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  few  details,  and 
to  mention  some  of  the  species  characteristic  of  each.  The  species 
peculiar  to  Persia  are  few  in  number,  but  there  are  several  which 
from  their  abundance  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  fauna. 

I.  Persian  plateau  or  highlaniU.  This  occupies  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country,  and  the  animals  inhabiting  it  form  the  typical 
Persian  fauna,  the  other  provinces  being  for  the  most  part  portions 
of  neighboanng  regions.  The  majority  of  the  species  inhabiting  the 
Persian  highlands  are  Palsearctic  forms,  and  the  whole  country  may 
perhaps  be  included  in  the  great  Pal«earctic  region ;  hut  still  there 
is  a  great  prevalence  of  the  peculiar  types  characteristic  of  the  barren 
tracts  of  Northern  Africa  and  Central  Asia,  many  of  which  have 
rather  African  than  Palcearctio  affinities,  and  which  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  desert  forms.  Such  are,  amongst  mammals,  species  of 
Gerbillut  and  Gazella  ;  amongst  birds,  forms  of  Saxicoia,  Ammomanes, 
PterocUt  and  Caccabit,  and  especially  Qyps  fulvua,  Buieo  ferox, 
Saxicola  deterti,  Sylvia  nana,  Bucanetet  t/ithagineui,  Ammoperdix 
Bonkami,  etc. ;  whilst  desert  types  of  reptiles  are  well  illustrated 
by  species  of  Agatua,  Trapeltu,  PAiynocepAalut,  UromaHix  (Centroirache- 
lut),  Eremias,  Mesalina,  Eryx,  Zamenit,  Paammophis,  Cerattea,  and  Echit. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  many  of  the  Feman  species  are  forms 
characteristic  of  the  fauna  of  Central  Asia,  the  following  being  a 
few  of  the  most  important : — 

MAmrAUA. 

Cricetu*  plunu. 


Erioaceua  mkcraouitlius. 
Felia  uncia. 

SpenDophUus   concotor  (only  known 
(rum  part*  of  Northern  PenU). 


Alactaga  Indim. 
Eqaui  unager. 
Orli  eyatoceroi. 


ButicilU  eiytbroDota.  I  Hetoponu  punllA. 

DftuliM  Hsfiil.  Ery^roipiu  obsoleta. 

Cindui  C    ' 
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T^thrometopon  lineoUtum. 


Some  of  the  above,  e.g.  Erinaceu*  macracanlius,  Ovii  cycloceroi, 
and  Eremia*  Periica  are  not  foand  ia  Central  Asia,  but  tbej  are 
represented  by  closely  allied  forma. 

The  following  are  some  of  those  species  which  are  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  Persian  &ana.  Species  peculiar  to  Persia  are  marked 
with  an  aeterislc. 


FeUa  pirdaa. 

T.  aluHiB. 

CantilDpoi. 

Hjwakatrut*. 

TJnnR  SjriMDi. 
*Eriii*c«ia  macnwuithua. 
•VnlpM  Peraieiui. 


Hob  Btictriuius. 

Ciieetos  plueni. 
'Gsrbilliu  Peniciu, 

GquDi  oiMgsr. 

Sue  ■CR>&. 

O™  cydoceroa. 

Cspn  ngigrui. 
'GusUa  aabguttunMa 


Ojpa  fnlTDfi. 
Gypaitni  bulwtna. 


Batoofitrai. 
Smpigla. 
Athene  glanx. 
Meropa  Bpiuter. 
Condu  gamil*. 
CypMliu  apm. 
Ctfoimnlgiu  Earapani. 
Koui  Sjriuoa. 


HoDtioolB  niHtilii. 
Dknliu  Hftfiii. 
Bypolkii  TMDk. 
ASiloD  funllixris. 
PaniB  nugor. 
Hinmdo  rnatioa. 
Cbelldon  nrbio. 
Orioliu  gdbulk. 
MotKoiUa  alb>. 


H.  penoitktB,  vkr. 
Oalerita  orUCaU. 
Otoooiys  petuaUUU. 
Calendrella  brachydactjU. 
UelwiooorTpba  CftUndnk 
M.  bioucuIaUi. 
CardaaliB  el^us. 
Bucuielei  githaglneDi.' 
Puaer  Indicni. 
Petronu  brachydactyl*. 
Emberiia  HatUmi. 
Euspin  molkDooepIukU. 
CorvDi  oonx. 
C.  oomii. 
PioiniBtkia. 
BtDToiu  wlgariB. 
Columbs  livia 
Turtur  anritiu. 
Pleroclea  srenuiaB. 
AnUDOperdii  Bonhuo). 
Ctcottas  akxktiliB. 
Honbuk  Macqaeenii. 
CursorioB  gidlkni. 
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Tnotoilo  ibera. 

Tn(*liu  radenitus. 
•{'hryitDcephaluii  OlivierL 
*V.  nucolstiu. 

0|ibli>pt  el^uu. 
'Ercmias  Penick. 


Meulina  pudalis. 
Eumeoes  MintiiB. 
E171  jaculuB. 
Zunenia  difulema. 
Z.  TentriniaculBtDfl. 
Z.  Bavergieri. 
lYopidoDcituB  hfdruB. 


Buift  eaeolenU. 


I 


I  have  omitted  the  wading  and  swimming  birds,  as  a  rule,  because 
they  are  rarely  characteristic,  and,  oa  the  barren  Persian  plateau, 
they  are  not  oflen  seen. 

The  following  forms  are  also  peculiar  or  nnusually  abundant,  but, 
80  far  as  is  known,  they  are  not  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
highlands: — 

Ha  UH  ALIA. 


TrUmops  Pemcua  (ooly  koown  from 
Shiiii). 

'Yeeperns  Shinuienms  (onlj  known 
from  Shiriz). 

*V.  mirzti  (only  known  from  north- 
western Persia). 


'SpermophCoB  concolor  (parti  of  North- 

em  Pema). 
Gerbillus  erytlinirua  (nHghboDTbood 

of  Shirii). 
Lagomya  rnfeseenB  (moaotnbu  north  of 


SalicoU  dewiti  (Southern  PctbU). 
AcrocephaluB    Bteutoreua   (Southern 

Poraia). 
Cotjle  (,Ptyonoprog[ne)  nipestria 

(higher  nmgei  onlj). 


*Sitta  nipicola  (hill  tangea  of  Northern 

P.n,i.). 
Emberiia  miliaria  (only  common  in 

the  north). 
Pyrrbocorai  gracului  (local). 


•Stellio  nnptuB  (Southern  and  Central 
PeruA). 

*S.  miCTolepii  (higher  ran^  of  South- 
ern Peraia). 

*S.  CancaaicDB  (raogei  of  North-weatem 

•PhrynooephaluB   FeniouB  (Northern 


Persia,  and  high  plains  brther  soutb). 
'Agamura  Pernoa  (Soutbern  Persia). 
■Ijieerta  princeps  (eaat  of  Shiris). 
*£remiu  fosoiaU  (Soutb-aMt  Persia). 
'Zygnopaia  br«vipes(iSoath-east  Persia). 
Typblops.Perucos  (Sonth-cMt  Penia). 
■Dipaaa  ihlnopoma  (South-east  Persia). 


On  the  whole,  the  fauna  of  the  Persian  plateaa  may  be  briefly 
described   as  Palicarctic  with   a   great  prevalence  of  desert   forms, 
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or,    perhaps    more    correctly,    as   being    of  the    deoert    type    with 
Paltearctic  species  in  the  more  fertile  regions^. 

II.  Iii«  Caspian  province*,  Ghildn  and  Mazandardn.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  these  diBtricts,  lying  along  the  south  coaat  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  possess  a  humid  climate,  and  are  covered  by  dense 
forest.  Their  famia  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  Falcearctic,  most  of 
the  animals  found  being  identical  with  those  of  South-eastern  Europe. 
But  although  the  zoology  is  very  little  known,  there  are  some 
peculiar  species  indigenous,  and  the  number  may  be  much  increased 
by  further  search,  whilst  a  rather  singular  character  is  given  to  the 
fauna  by  the  presence  of  certain  Eastern  forms,  unknown  in  other 
parte  of  Persia,  such  as  the  tiger,  a  remarkable  deer  of  the  lodo- 
Malayau  group  allied  to  Chrvua  axit,  and  a  pit  viper  {Halyt).  The 
following  are  characteristic  animals : — 
Mamnaua. 

TUp*  Enropsft.  *ArvicoIa  m; ataciniu. 

*Sorei  pnmlloB.  *Arvicola  socUlia. 

■S.  Qmelini.  Cemu  muaL 

Fella  tigri*  •C.  Cupitu. 

Canii  aumia.  Cupreolus  Cftpre*. 

Hna  ajlvaticDB. 

*  It  u  itiU  k  moot  point  unongit  Daturaluts  whether  thsy  AaXX  recognise  a  de»ert 
loolcigic*]  prorlnce  or  not.  The  truth  U  thnt  the  chanctarlatia  deeert  fonua,  aa  QtoMt, 
QerbiUaa,  Diput;  Oypi  {fuinu  and  ite  alliea),  BtUto  (ftrox  and  aome  other  apedai), 
certain  larka  and  itonechata,  BueaaeUt,  FttrocU*,  Anuaoptrdix,  BotibaTa,  and  some 
otber  bDstardi,  Curtornu  and  Strvth{o;  Agama,  Eremiai,  Acanthodaiiylui,  EtAU, 
PKtnaKaphit,  eto^  raral;  occup;  any  country  exdosiTel;.  They  proiul  throughout  tbs 
great  Ary  belt  wblch  occupies  all  Morthera  Africa,  Suuth-aaelem  and  Central  Aeia ;  but 
eveiTwhere  in  the  Northern  portion  of  tbe  belt,  and  throughont  Central  Asia,  a  miitura 
of  Palsarctic  forma  ia  to  be  found  occupying  every  fertile  oua,  whilst  in  Central  and 
Sonthem  Africa  Ethiopian  ipodea  are  Intermingled  witb  the  desert  typee,  and  in  India, 
IndD-Afiicao  and  Indo'Malay  forma.  Thus  it  appeara  aa  if  there  were  no  true  desert 
pioTinoe,  though  then  ia,  I  believe,  a  true  desert  fauna;  and  thii  buna  occupies  the 
border  land  between  the  PaUearetio  rogion  oa  the  one  hand,  and  the  Indian  and  Ethiopian 
n^ona  on  the  other.  I  think  also  that  the  relations  of  tbe  principal  deaert  types  are 
with  speciea  reatrloled  amongst  existing  forms  to  the  African  fiiuua.  Thns  in  the  genus 
Q<udla,  one  of  tbe  best  marked  and  most  ^ical  of  desert  haunting  mammaliaJi  genera, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  spedea  (of  which  a  monograph  by  ^  Victor  Brooke  has  lately  been 
giyen  P.  Z.  S.  1373,  p.  135},  aie  found  in  Northern  Africa  and  Soutb-eastem  Asia,  whilst 
slightly  aberrant  forms  of  the  0.  gaUureia  ijf«  extend  throughout  Central  Asia;  and 
another  abenat  group,  that  of  O.  dama,  Q.  Satntntringt,  Q.  Oranti,  and  0.  mohr, 
inbabita  Eaitem,  North-eastern,  and  Western  Africa,  tbe  moat  aberrant  of  all  being 
0.  taehoTB,  tbe  springbok  of  South  Africa.  So  with  existing  wild  forma  of  Eqavi, 
j«pT««enl«d  by  the  lebras  of  Afriea.    So  with  PlerocUi,  Enma*.  etc. 
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Anthm  RiobardL  ' 

Gecmiu  cumi. 

Frin^la  cralebs. 

Tnrdiu  mODCiia. 

Coooothniut«  »ulg»ri». 

T.  iliacui. 

■Erythmui  Hjtomu^ 

•Gimilui  Hjreuoa. 

S;Irift  conipicilkto. 

Situ  cnaik, 

Porphyriovetonim. 

RmiLiA. 

Typhlopi  vennJeulMii. 

Lic«rt»  nunlla. 

H»]j>  FkUuU. 

AMPHIBIA. 

•Triton  EanlinU. 

HyUarborea. 

•T.  longipe.. 

Bufo  Tulgsri.. 

Ae  before,  animala  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  not  hitherto  been 
met  with  out  of  Persia. 

m.  Jlie  wooded  tlopei  of  the  Zagrot,  including  the  oal  forett 
near  Shirdz.  The  fauna  of  this  tract  is  even  Icbb  known  than  that 
of  the  Caspian  forests ;  indeed,  almost  all  oar  knowledge  of  it  is 
derived  from  M^or  St.  John's  collections  near  Shir^.  It  appears 
much  to  resemble  that  last  described,  and  perhaps  further  research 
may  show  that  the  two  should  be  united ;  but,  at  present,  our  only 
knowledge  of  the  two  &un%  being  derived  from  localities  separated 
by  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  it  appears  best  to  class  them  apart. 
So  far  OS  known,  the  Zagros  mountains,  like  the  northern  slopes  of  tbe 
Elburz,  have  a  Paliearctic  fauna  with  a  few  peculiar  species.  The 
following  are  the  most  characteristic  animals : — 

MAmAUA. 

Feliileo.  |        *8dariu  ftilviw. 


■Fiona  Skncti  JobMiDii. 

Gixdnus  viridia. 

Turdus  DiaBiciii. 
•Pumj  phBonotm, 
'CyutistM  Paratciu. 


Acredula  Bp. 
Trog-lodjtea  pftmiliu 
ITringilla  cffilebi. 
ObituIiib  ktricBpilliu. 
Cotumbft  ouiotii. 
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IV.  Pertian  Metopotamia.  This  apparently  much  resemblee  Syria 
in  its  faona,  and  belongs  to  the  same  subdivision  of  the  PalEearctic 
region,  hot  so  little  is  kaown  accurately  of  the  animab  that  I  can 
scarcely  furnish  a  list  of  characteristic  forms.  Amongst  mammals, 
Feli»  leo,  *HeTjiestet  Perticut,  Gerbillut  Umiuriu,  *Diput  loflmn.  Sua 
tcrofa,  Gazella  dorcat,  and  two  kinds  of  deer,  one  of  which  is  Cervut 
dama,  are  found ;  amongst  the  birds,  there  is  no  form  known  wortliy 
of  notice,  whilst  amongst  the  reptilia  are  Clemmyi  Caapia,  *Trionyx 
Euphraticiu,  Uromoityx  microlepis,  Trapelua  ruderatui,  Opiiops  meizolepis, 
*Mlepharuspusillvg,  Cyclopkia  modestui,  Bana  eiculenta,  and  Hyla  arborea. 

V.  BaliickUtdn  and  the  tiores  of  lie  Pertian  Gulf.  The  animals  of 
this  region  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Persia.  Throughout 
all  other  parts  of  the  country  Paliearctio  forms  prevail,  but  in  the 
hot  regions,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf,  the 
animals  which  are  common  to  the  Persian  highlands  are  for  the  most 
part  desert  types,  whilst  the  characteristic  Paltearctic  species  almost 
entirely  disappear,  their  place  being  taken  by  Indian  or  Indo-African 
forms.  Many  of  the  birds  ascend  a  short  distance  on  the  soutiiem 
portion  of  the  fatghlaods  in  stimmer,  and  may  he  found  about  ShiKiz, 
Earmfin,  etc,  but  the  majority  do  not  appear  to  range  further  north. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  species  found : — 


MimuLlA. 

GerbiUn.  IndiGUS. 

G.  HurrUcn. 

Fd»p«dn^ 

■G.  n^fliu. 

•Lepuscr^pedoti.. 

Mni  Btctriuiiu. 

Guella  Bennetti. 

Ncnkia  Huttonl. 

Atrb. 

Bututur  teeu. 

DiymceoK  gracilu. 

Bateo  feroi. 

Cntf  le  obaoIeU. 

Athene  Bnmk. 

Marop.  viridi*. 

Cprim«lr>«.Eg7pliuB. 

C.  bbhtalteiuis. 

Gymnori.  flavicollu. 

I^diiw  bUitaim. 

Emberiu  strioUU. 

L.  vitUtuB. 

Pntincola  cttpnU. 

Turtur  ri»ria». 

SkxJooU  mcnich*. 

T.  CuuUjend.. 

Syl™  (rarruc*. 

Phylloacopiu  trlitu. 
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■Agamum  crnraliB. 

AguukagiliB. 

VanuuB  draacna. 

•Stellio  liratiu. 

•CeDtrotraehelui  loricntns. 

•A.  mi<in>pho1iB. 

•Sphaleroaopbu  microlepU 

.p«n«. 

Ecbia  oarinata. 

Amphibia. 

•Bufb  olivacBui. 

A  glance  at  the  above  list  will  show  that  the  /najority  of  the 
Indian  forms  are  those  which  inhabit  the  dry  parts  of  India,  and 
have  desert  affinities,  e.g.  Gerbillut  ladicus,  G.  Ilurriana,  Gazella 
Benneili,  Caprimvlgus  MaAradensU,  Laniut  laAlora,  Gymuorit  flavicollis, 
Orlj/gomit  Ponticertana,  etc.,  but  mingled  with  them  are  four  species, 
Cj/aonictenu  amplexicavdatwt,  Butoitur  ieeta,  Pratincola  caprata,  and 
Calotei  versicolor,  which  range  east  of  India  into  the  Malay  countries. 
The  first  is  probably  a  species  frequenting  the  sea  shore,  but  the 
other  three  appear  to  be  Malay  forms  which  have  extended  their 
range  farther  west  than  any  others.  Praihicola  caprata  is  represented 
by  a  closely  allied  species  of  the  same  genus,  P.  aemitorqaala  Heugl., 
in  Abyssinia ;  Butaitur  teem  is  similarly  represented  by  the  North- 
east African  B.  rujipennis;  but  I  know  of  no  African  ally  of  Calolea 
versicolor. 

A  few  forms  ate  African,  and  they  are  either  unknown  in  India, 
or  else  do  not  extend  farther  cast  than  Sind  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  east  of  the  Indus.     Such  are : — 


CaprimoIguB  jEgjptius 
Laniaa  UabetlinUB. 
Saiicola  monaclut. 
Cotf  te  olMoleta. 


Certfailauda  deiertonua. 
Pjrrhulaucla  melaDauchen. 
Carviu  umbrinoB. 


And  amongst  reptiles  the  genus  Acanthodactglus.  All  of  these 
are  desert  types. 

Just  as  the  fauna  of  the  Persian  plateau  has  been  briefly  charac- 
terised as  of  the  desert  type  with  a  large  admixture  of  Palsearctic 
forms,  that  of  Baluchistan  and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  may 
be  described  as  being  desert  with  a  small  admixture  of  Indian 
species. 

In  concluding  these  introductory  remarks,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
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add  that  I  am  indebted  to  Major  St.  John  for  far  more  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  the  present  work  than  appears  from  the  occasional 
mention  of  infonnatioD  received  from  him.  He  has  made  notes  of  the 
fauna  of  Persia,  especially  of  the  birds,  for  several  years,  and  has 
most  liberally  allowed  me. to  make  use  of  all  the  information  thus 
acquired.  I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  most  of  the  Persian  names 
given  for  the  animals. 

My  thanks  are  also  dne  to  Dr.  Gunther,  Mr.  Dresser,  Lord  Walden, 
Professor  Newton,  Dr.  Sclater,  Messrs.  Dobson,  Sharpe,  Harting, 
Howard  Saunders,  Tristratn,  Guroey,  and  Alston,  for  aid  of  every 
kind  in  determining  my  collections,  and  abroad  to  Professor  Peters, 
and  Dr.  Cabanis,  of  Berlin ;  Count  Salvadori,  of  Turin,  and  Marquis 
O.  Doria,  of  Genoa,  To  all  t^iese  gentlemen  I  am  indebted  for 
assistance  in  the  identification  of  the  more  difficult  species,  loan  of 
specimens,  and  access  to  their  collections. 


Hon.— Spedai  marked  in  tbe  fdlowlng  pagn  witb  an  wlMldi  thn^  ■  SJdiuiopKtu 
ftmm  (V««iiHn,Bniiot  TaprtsenUdln  the  ooUectioaB  made  b;  Major  St.  John  and  rojaelf; 
of  the  ■peciiiiciu  obtaiited  by  □«,  luts,  with  the  eiaot  locaUtiea  and  theii  elevation  abov« 
(he  aea,  an  pven  under  each  epeda  immediate]]'  after  the  tjno-aomj,  and,  with  birds, 
th«  date  on  which  each  m*  ahot  ii  added,  if  kaown.  Kamea  of  ipecies  with  De  F.  after 
them  ara  incladed  in  De  f1]ip[a'i  lilt,  the  namea  lued  by  bim  being,  at  a  rule,  only 
quoted  when  they  differ  from  my  own.  The  DatM  llgned  0.  St.  J.  are  by  Uajor  St. 
John.  When  a  note  of  interrogation  ii  prefixed,  the  oocnurence  of  the  fpecies  a  oon- 
ridered  doabtful. 
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The  mammalia  iauoa  of  Persia  ia  not  very  rich.  The  following 
pages  contain  an  eaameration  of  only  eighty-nine  speciei. 

The  Quadrumana,  Proioscidea,  Hyracoidea,  and  Edentata  are  not 
represented  within  our  area,  although  species  belonging  to  all  of 
them  are  found  in  neighboaring  comitriee. 


CHEIROPTERA. 

For  all  the  identifications  of  the  few  bats  obtained  by  Major  St. 
John  and  myself,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Dobeon,  who  has 
examined  all,  and  described  the  new  species  from  both  collections. 
He  has  called  my  attention  to  the  generally  pale  and  sandy  coloura- 
tion of  the  Persian  bats,  as  well  as  of  those  inhabiting  North-western 
India,  and  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
same  observation  may  be  applied  to  several  Persian  mammals  and 
birds. 

Family  PTEROPID^. 

1.  Cynonyoterifl  amplezicaudata,  (Oeoff.) 

Dobson,  Jour.  Ai.  Soc.  B«iigBl,  ili,  1871,  pt.  ii,  p.  Ij4,ilii,  1S73,  p.  lOl;  Proo. 
A.  8.  B.  1873,  p.  1:0. 

I  foond  this  species  abundant  in  caves  excavated  in  rock  salt  at  a 
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spot  called  NamakdiiD,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Eielun, 
in  the  Persian  Crulf. 

The  occurrence  of  this  Malay  form  so  &r  to  the  west  is  rather 
enrprisin^,  although  similar  examples  are  to  be  found  amongst  birds 
and  reptiles.  But  Mr.  Dobson  points  oat,  Proo.  A.  S.  B.  1873,  p. 
200,  not«j  that  he  believes  CgnonycleriB  to  be  a  cave  haunting  species^ 
living  sometimes  on  mollusca  left  exposed  by  the  tide  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  it  may  thus  range,  as  do  other  marine  aDimals,  along  the 
sea  shore,  independently  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  terrestrial 
fitaoa. 

The  circumstance  of  this  bat  living  on  mollusca  explains  the 
occurrence  of  a  species  belonging  to  the  Pleroptda  in  so  dreary  a 
desert  as  the  island  of  Kiehm,  where  a  &uif^eating  bat  could  scarcely 
exist. 

Familt  RHIN0L0PHID.£. 

a.  *Bhin<aopha8fbTram-ec[mnumP  (Schreber.) 

Vt^iertUio  kippoatpU,  Poll.  Zoogr.  Boa.  Ai.  i,  p.  laj. 

According  to  Pallas,  1,  c,  this  bat  was  obtained  by  S.  G.  Crmelin  in 
the  Elborz,  and  Murray  includes  the  species  in  his  list  of  mammals 
inhabiting  Mesopotamia  (Qeogr.  Dist.  Mam.  p.  575).  He  quotes  the 
list  from  Schmarda,  who,  however  (Qeog,  Verbr.  Th.  p.  408)  only 
^ves  Rhinoloph.  spec,  indei.  This  species  has  a  wide  range  through- 
out the  PaUearctic  regions,  extending  from  England  to  Nipal  (Dobson 
in  Proc.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  Dec.  187a). 


8.  Trinuops  Fersions,  Dobson. 

3.  A.  a  B.  il,  1871,  pL  li,  p.  4^5,  and  lU,  187a,  pt.  U.  p.  136. 

The  types  of  this  species  were  obtained  at  Shirfiz  by  Major  St.  John, 
at  an  elevation  of  4750  feet  above  the  sea.  When  at  Shirfiz  I  shot 
all  the  bats  I  coold,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  additional 
specimens. 

[All  the  specimens  of  tiiis  new  bat  were  shot  the  same  evening, 
in  May,  just  outside  the  walls  of  ShirHz.  I  have  not  seen  it  else- 
where.—O.  St.  J.] 
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Familt  VESPEBTILIONID^. 


4.  Tespertilio  mnrinns,  Bchreb. 

This  was  included  in  tlie  coUeotion  made  by  Major  St.  John  in 
ShiWlz,  in  1870.     (Dobson,  J.  A.  S.  B.  xl,  pt.  ii,  p.  461.) 

5.  Vespertilio  desertornm,  Dobson,  sp.  nov. 

1-9.  Jltlk,  BkliicbuUn         30OO 

V.Jiitco-fulvua,  aurUitts  ToagnU,  ad  apic^  rotundatig,  margine  exteriors 
jtueta  apicem  emarginatA,  hide  ad  hann  tragi  redd,  conchd  punciit  glandu- 
laribut  confertim  hutructd ;  trago  longo,  angugto,  acuta,  margtne  inleriore 
etmvexitucttld,  exleriore  concai-d ;  digitit  teriio  quartoque  fere  /Bqualibut, 
verlebrd  ultimd  cauda  men^ranam  excedenle  ;  alit  a  basi  digitorum  pedum 
oriendbut.  ZoTig.  corporit  cum  oapite  2.1,  cauda  1.65,  aurit  0.65,  tragi 
0.35,  To^i  1.65,  tibia  0.6,  poll.  Angl. 

ffai.  ad  Jdlk,  BaUchietdit. 

Ears  Urge  with  rannded  tips ;  outer  side 

deeply  emarginate   beneath   the   tip,   then 

forming  a  straight  line  without  interruption 

to  its  termination  in  front  of  the  base  of  the 

tragus  ;  the  couch  is  covered  with  glandular 

dots,  as  in  V.picta.    Tragus  long  (the  tip 

reaching  almost  as  far  as  the  deepest  part 

Head  of  Vttpertaio  dttertomm,  of  the  emargination   on   the  outer  side  of 

art.  MM.  the  ear),  narrow  and  acutely  pointed,  inner 

margin  slightly  convex,  outer  correspondingly  concave. 

The  third  and  fourth  Bngers  are  almost  equal  in  length,  the  fourth 
nsually  slightly  the  longest.  Last  vertebra  of  tail  half  free.  Wings 
from  the  base  of  the  toes. 

Fur  moderately  long  and  dense ;  hairs  dark  at  the  base  for  a  short 
distance,  then  pale  straw  colour,  tips  light  brown ;  ears  pale  brownish- 
yellow  ;  membranes  light-brown. 

The  fur  extends  thickly  upon  the  face  as  far  as  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  upper  canine  ;  the  interfemoral  is  covered  as  far  as  a  line  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  the  distal  extremity  of  the  third  caudal  vertebra, 
a  few  straggling  hairs  only  extending  beyond  this ;  the  tibin  are  thinly 
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clothed,  the  ankles  and  backs  of  the  feet  are  naked,  but  some  hairs 
reappear  on  the  backs  of  the  toes. 

Upper  incisors,  on  each  side,  parallel  to  each  other  and  not 
separated  at  their  extremities,  equal  in  length,  and  separated  by  a 
narrow  interval  from  the  canine;  second  upper  pre-molar  minute, 
much  smaller  than  the  first,  and  placed  in  a  line  slightly  internal 
to  it  and  the  third  pre-molar. 

Length,  head  and  body,  2.1  inches;  tail,  1.65;  head,  0.75;  ear, 
0.65 ;  breadth  of  ear,  0.4 ;  length  of  tragus,  0.35  ;  greatest  breadth, 
0.1;  length  of  forearm  1 .65 ;  thumb,  0.35;  second  finger,  3.8;  third 
finger,  2.2  ;  fourth  finger,  2.2 ;  tibia,  0.8  ;  calcaneum,  0.55  ;  foot  and 
claws,  0.4. 

The  above  deacription  is  by  Mr.  Dobson.  I  can  add  nothing  as 
to  the  habits  of  this  bat,  several  specimens  of  which  were  brought 
to  me  at  J&lk.    I  met  with  it  at  no  other  locality. 


e.  "Tespema  serotinns,  (Schreb.). — De  F. 

Ftipcrtilio  TiiTeomattua,  Even.,  De  F.  Visg.  in  Ferdtt,  p.  343. 

The  serotine  is  recorded  by  M^n^tries  from  the  T&lish  mountains 
near  Lankor&n.  De  Filippi  obtained  F.  Tarcomanua  at  Sarchfim 
and  Zinj&n  on  tlie  road  from  Tabriz  to  Kazvin,  and  a  specimen 
is  preserved  in  the  Turin  Museum.  Mr.  Dobson  informs  me  that 
he  has  ascertained  without  doubt  that  F.  Turcomans  is  identical 
with  the  serotine.  He  also  doubts  if  the  two  species  next  named 
should  be  kept  distinct  &om  F.  terotinat. 


7.  T,  ShiraiieDsls,  DobBon, 
J.  A.  aB.  x1,i87r,  pt.ii,  f 


It  is  just  possible  that  this  may  be  the  same  as  the  next,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  identify  it  with  De  Filippi'a  description ;  the  measure- 
ments do  not  coincide  well,  and  the  muzzle  in  F.  SAtrazienait  is  not 
elongate,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in   T.  mrza. 

I  found  this  bat  abandant  close  to  Shiriz.  I  shot  several  in  the 
evening  just  outside  the  city. 
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8.  'V.  Hiraa,  De  F. 

Vupertiiio  (Vtipenai)  tnirzo,  De  F.  Ajiob.  per  la  Zool.  Genova,  ii,  p.  jSo; 

Yiiig.  in  Penia,  p.  341. 
!,Fapcr(iIlo  MTVfinu,  M^n.  Cat.  Bus.  p.  17,  note. 

This  bat  ia  s^d  to  be  allied  to  the  eerotine  of  Europe,  bat  to 
have  a  longer  Bnoat,  the  length  from  the  angle  of  the  ear  \o  the 
point  of  the  nose  being  greater  than  the  height  of  the  ear,  whereas 
in  the  Berotine  it  is  nearly  the  same.  Its  colour  is  thus  described : 
'  Supra  cf^eino-griteicena,  vellere  longo,  nitore  tericeo,  subiut  griteo- 
fttlvus ;  alia  et  auriculia  aiemmU'  (1.  c.) 

The  coloaratioa  of  bats  has  been  shown  by  Dobson  to  be  very 
variable  and  of  small  importance  in  the  determination  of  species.  As 
to  the  value  of  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  head,  everything 
depends  upon  whether  De  Filippi  compared  either  fresh  specimens 
or  the  skulls  of  the  two  species,  or  whether  he  drew  up  his  description 
solely  from  the  dried  skin  which  exists  as  the  type  in  the  Turin 
Museum.  This  I  have  examined.  The  nose  certainly  appears  con- 
eiderably  longer  than  in  the  serotine,  but  without  extracting  the 
skull  I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  any  real  distinction  or  whether 
the  apparent  difference  is  merely  due  to  the  mode  of  mounting. 

The  following  measurements  are  given  by  De  Filippi,  but  it  is  again 
unfortunately  not  stated  whether  they  are  taken  from  the  fresh  animal 
or  the  dried  skin.  In  the  latter  case  none  are  of  any  use,  except 
perhaps  the  first. 

H«tTe.        InchcA. 
From  the  elbow  to  the  point  of  the  extended  wing  ..         0.135    or    5-'5 

Prmn  one  elbow  to  the  other,  with  the  wings  extended     ..         0.076     „     3 

From  the  aaus  to  the  muzsle  0.085     ,1     335 

From  the  angle  of  the  ear  to  the  poiat  of  the  noae  o.oii     „     0.83 

Height  of  the  ear        0.015     »     O'l^ 

V.  mirza  was  obtained  by  De  Filippi  at  Zinjltu  and  Eazvin, 
northwest  of  Tehrin. 

9.  Vesperugo  (Pipislrellut)  mwginataa,  (RUpp.)— De  F. 
Brought  from  Southern  Persia  by  Dona,  and  procured  at  Shir£z 

by  Major  St.  John. 

10.  V.  {P.)  Coromandolioiw,  (F.  Cuv.) 

This  species  also  was  obtained  at  Shiraz  by  Major  St.  John  (Dobson, 
J.A.  S.  B.  xl,  1871,  pt.  ii,  p.  461). 
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U.  V.  (P.)  lenootis,  Dobeon. 

J.  A.  a  B.  di,  pt.  ii,  p.  III. 

1.      Bampiir,  BkldchiiUn  1800 

3, 3.  EuToAu,  S.  E.  Persia  5000 

4.      Nirii,  eut  of  Shi[4i  5000 

5-^.  Soutbem  Pend»,  (l»beli  ill^-bls). 

All  the  small  bata  obtained  by  me  in  Southern  Persia  appear  to 
belong  to  this  species,  which  is  distingniBhed  by  its  minute  outer 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  by  the  lower  incisors  being  simple,  not 
trilobate. 

The  following  were  the  dimensioDs,  taken  immediately  afler  death, 
of  a  pair  shot  at  Kannto : — 

Male.        Female. 
In.  Id. 

Langtb  from  noM  to  tip  of  bJt         3.3       ,.       3 

Eitent  liom  md  to  end  of  wing*       ..         ..         ..         ..         9  8.7 

Length  of  tail  from  anoa        1.5       ..        1-4S 

Length  of  ndins         ..         ..         ..         ..  ..  1.36  i-ii 

Length  of  tiblA  0.47     ..       0.48 

12.  'Fleootns  aoritos,  L. 

This  is  said  by  Peters  (Monatsber.  Ak.  Wiss.  Berl.  1866,  p.  18}  to 
have  been  collected  in  Persia  by  tlie  Prassian  Envoy,  Von  Minutoli. 
No  precise  locality  is  ^ven. 

Teaperugo  noctula  and  the  pipistrelle  {V.  pipittreltui)  are  said  by 
Eichwald  to  be  found  in  the  Caucasus  and  TranscaQcasiaD  provinces  of 
Russia,  and  they  probably  inhabit  North-western  Persia.  Barbaitellut 
commuttU  also,  which  ranges  from  Europe  to  the  Himalayas,  may 
ooctir  within  Persian  limits. 

Brief  descriptions  are  given  by  M£n^tries  (Cat.  Bais.  p.  17,  note) 
of  three  species  of  bats  obtained  by  him,  two  in  the  Tdlish  mountains, 
the  third  in  caravanserais  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  but  he  only 
identifies  one  (V,  terotinut),  and  that  doubtfully. 
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INSECTIVORA. 


Familt  TALPID^. 


13,  *TBlpa  EoTOpeM,  L. 

According  to  Men^trieB,  the  Enropean  mole  is  found  at  lAnkortui. 
Eichwald  records  its  occurrenBe  in  the  Caacasus,  and  it  extends  through 
Central  Asia  to  Siberia,  but  it  has  not  been  observed  on  the  Persian 
highlands. 

[I  have  never  seen  indications  of  moles'  burrows  anywhere  in  Persia. 
— O.  St.  J.] 

Famili  SOEICIDjE. 

14.  "OrooidnTa  fumigata,  De  F. 

Sortat  {Oroad»ra)  fitmigatiu.  Da  F.  Aroh.  per  U  ZooL  GenoTB,  ii,  p.  379: 
VJRg.  to  PenU,  p.  343. 

The  following  is  De  Filippi's  description  of  this  species  : — 
'S.catfda  elongata,  crcuta,  inter  pilot  procumienlet  tetU  longUstmU 
verticiltatim  dUpotitu.    In  regione  mento-jugulari,  utroque  latere,  ver- 
rucis  pil^erii  quatuoT.    Supra  ftiaco-plumbeua,  »uHtu  cinereus' 

'Allied  to  S.  araneut',  but  diBtinguished  by  its  colour,  by  the 
first  &lse  molar  being  proportionally  more  developed,  and  by  its 
much  longer  tidl,  as  appears  from  the  following  comparison:— 

Ifetra.  Bag.  In. 
i9.  oraneui.     Length  of  bod; mji    or    a.S 

„  Longthof  tul 034     „     I.3S 

£./i(Dit^iu.  Length  of  bodj .061     „     1.45 

„  Length  of  t*U        04*     „     1.65 

'  Another  character,  only  to  be  detected  in  specimens  preserved  in 
spirit,  consists  in  the  presence  in  this  species  along  the  lower  jaw, 
on  each  side  of  the  mento-gular  re^on,  of  four  small  prominences, 
each  bearing  a  long  hair. 

"The  description  given  by  Pallas  (Zoographia  Hosso-Aaiatica]  of 

'  It  ahoold  b«  borne  in  mind  Uut,  itKording  to  the  Britiah  Anooutfoti  rulei  of  nomen- 
olatore,  the  ihrew  oommonl;  knowD  u  Borrx  wl^arit  a  tbe  real  S.  araneus.  heiog  thus 
named  in  the  nth  editioQ  of  LinnKua.  The  correct  name  for  Bonx  {Croddura)  orannu 
MCt.  appetn  to  be  fi.  ntwuJiu,  Zimmerman. 
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8.  QvMenttadtii  might  also  agree  witii  the  present  epecies,  which, 
however,  has  the  ears  ao  distinctly  developed,  that  the  phrase 
"  auriculi  vix  e  vellere  emergentes"  cannot  be  applied  to  it.  Moreover, 
if  S.  GiUdenstadtii  so  nearly  resembles  S.  leucod&n,  as  to  form  with  this 
latter  one  species  (Giebel,  Die  Sangethiere,  p.  902)  then  the  differences 
&om  S.  fttmigatui  would  be  greater.' 

I  examined  the  types  of  this  species  in  the  Turin  Museum.  There 
are  two  preserved  in  spirit,  one  from  Tiflis,  the  other  from  Tehr&n. 
They  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  from  C.  aranea  (auct.  uec  L.),  the  tail 
being  not  only  longer  bnt  differently  coloured.  In  C.  aranea  it  is 
yellowish ;  in  C.  fumigata  the  same  colour  as  the  back.  They  are 
also,  I  think,  distinct  from  C.  Guldenttadiii. 

15.  *Ek»«x  pnslUiu,  8.  G.  Om. 

S.  Q.  Gm.  Beim  dnrcli  Rilmluid,  iii,  p.  499,  PI.  LVII,  f.  i,  (i774)._Fiti. 
Sit*.  Akkd.  Wieo,  Ivii,  p.  505  (cum  ijrn.) 

This  species  was  found  by  S.  G.  Gmelin^  in  the  Steppes  of  Darband 
(Derbend),  and  also  in  Mazandar&n,  apparently  at  Mashad-i-Sar.  It 
has  not  been  recognized  agaiuj  and  the  name  is  omitted  in  most 
recent  zoological  works.  It  is  near  S.  minuivi,  L.  1^8.  pggmau*^.  Pall.), 
but  considerably  larger.    Gmelin  gives  the  following  measurements : — 

Id.  Lin. 

Tip  of  note  to  root  of  tail  ...        3.7 

Tail I.I 

Total 4.8 

The  inches  are  probably  French,  so  the  English  measure  would  be 
rather  more.  The  ears  are  said  to  be  ^\  lines  long,  the  length  being 
equal  to  the  breadth,  and  several  other  dimensions  are  given,  the  valne 
of  which  depends  entirely  upon  whether  they  were  taken  on  a  fresh 
specimen  or  not. 

The  colour  is  said  to  be  dark  grey  above,  ashy  below,  the  tail  with 
white  hairs  on  both  sides,  the  whiskers  ('  Barthaare ')  passing  from  white 
into  dark  grey.  The  dentition  is  said  to  be'  — M.  f— t  >  C.  f— f  j 
I.i=32- 

>  The  nama  B.  mtMidu,  L.  miut  stand  for  tliii  gpedea.  Pallaa  lUtes  tlut  ho  examined 
I^zman'i  >peo!is«n,  upon  which  Uiuunu'i  name  wai  founded,  and  aanrtaiued  that  it 
belonged  to 'bit  8.  pygnvau. 

*  Theu  are  not  tlie  oorreot  name*  fbr  the  teeth,  ■•  Kaodt  hM  ihown,  but  the  number 
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I  am  quite  unable  to  identify  this  with  any  known  epecies,  and 
can  only  hope  that  specimena  may  be  procnred  from  Darband  or 
Mazandardn  which  may  show  whether  it  be  a  distinct  species  or  not. 

This  species  is  also  given  by  Schmarda,  with  donbt,  as  inhabit- 
ing Mesopotamia. 

16.  *PS.  Qmelini,  FaU. 

FallBs,  Zoogr.  Bom,  Ai.l,  p.  134,  PL  X,  f.  3.— EltDng.Site.Wiea  Akad.  Ivii, 
p.  503- 

This  is  another  species  which  requires  identification.  Pallas  refers, 
with  a  query,  to  Gmelin's  description  of  8.  putillui,  but  his  specimen 
must  have  belonged  to  a  different  form,  at  least  the  colour  as 
described  appears  very  distinct.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  asBerted  absence  of  ears  in  S.  Gmelini. 

The  following  is  Fallas's  description.  I  translate  all  except  the 
characters : — 

'  Sorex  inauritiu,  rtifetcens,  cauda  concotore,  iereli,  tetoia.' 

'  Gmelin  the  younger  sent  me  a  specimen  captured  in  Hyrcania, 
which  I  have  figured,  and  which  ia  undoubtedly  distinct  from  all 
preceding  species. 

'  Desc.  In  size  and  proportions  it  approaches  8.  pggma&t,  but  it 
is  larger.  Snout  less  elongate  than  is  that  of  8.  aranem.  No 
prominent  ears.  Colour  greyish  subferruginous,  yellowish  below. 
Tail  ferruginous  yellowish,  round,  covered  with  little  bristles  (obsita 
setulis).     Feet  simple.' 

This  may  be  S.  mttiuius,  L.,  as  has  been  su^ested  by  Blasius. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  specimens  are  known  to  exist  in  any 
collection.  Fitzinger  considers  it  allied  to  8.  vulgarU  {S,  araneut, 
L.),  but  he  appears  to  be  guided  to  a  great  extent  by  Fallas's 
figure.  He  also  makes  the  mbtake  of  giving  the  locality  whence 
the  type  specimen  was  procured  by  Qmelin  as  the  Crimea  instead 
of  Mazandarfin. 

Crocidura  aranea  (Scbreb.  nee  L.)  and  C.  Ovldeastadln,  (Pall.)  (?  C. 
leueodon,  Herm.)  are  said  by  Eichwald  to  be  found  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  S.fodiena,  Pall.,  {8.  carinaius,  Penn,  apud  Eichwald),  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces.  Pallas  says  that  his  8.  Guldeiaiadtii  is  com- 
mon in  Georgia. 

provM  the  tpedm  to  be  >  true  Sorta.     Conf.  Bnmdt,  Bui.  80c  Mom.  xU,  pp.  76-95. 
Bnodt  vma  clearl;  nuBtakea  tn  referrmg  tluB  ipedet  to  Procid'ira  Uucodon,  or  C.  anmM. 

Conf.  WogDer  in   SKagsthiere,  v,  p.  561. 
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Familt  ERINACEID^ 


17.  XSTinHoeiui  maoraeanUiiiB,  ep.  nov.  Fl.  I. 

Jt^uI),  PanUn,  &t  K&nn&Q,  Khdr-pdiht,  (Thombuk),  at  Shiiii. 

I.      Diuk,  BaldchliUu 4000 

1-4.  Mihdn,  neu  Knrmio  6000 

4-7.  KuTo&n  jooo 

E.  affinia  E.  auritt.  Pall.,  aculett  louffiorHits,  ad  tergum  poiticum 
KtjuipoUicaridui,  nigria,  hatin  vermis  albido  biannulatU ;  corpore  suhtus 
j>iUa  longiuseulit  albidit,  ad  latera  partim  atque  postice  omnino  Jtitcis, 
indnto,  pedibui  fuici*. 

Sab.  in  Pertid. 

The  spinea  in  largtf  specimens  are  fully  1.5  inches  long,  where  they 
attain  their  great«Bt  dimensions  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back.  They 
are  snrronnded  by  from  20  to  24  narrow  longitudinal  furrows,  the 
ridges  between  which  are  more  or  less  distinctly  tranarereely  sulcate, 
and  bear  tubercles  at  rather  irr^nlar  intervals.  Of  the  specimens 
obtained,  three  from  Karm&n  are  white  throughout,  being  apparently 
either  aged  animals  or  albinoes ;  of  the  others  the  three  which  are 
adult  or  nearly  80  have  the  points  of  the  spines  black,  the  basal 
portion  brown  or  brownish  black,  with  two  white  rings,  each  about  ^ 
inch  long.  In  a  young  specimen  the  points  of  the  spines  are  whitish, 
then  a  black  ring  followed  by  a  white  one,  and  succeeded  near  the 
base  by  a  short  brown  space.  Probably  the  white  tips  wear  off  in  time, 
and  the  spines  become  black  at  the  end. 

The  spines  commence  on  the  forehead  just  between  the  anterior 
edges  of  the  ears,  in  two  belts,  one  on  each  ride,  a  space  free  from 
spines  running  along  the  middle  of  the  head  to  the  nape '.  The  ears 
are  thinly  covered  outside,  and  still  more  sparsely  on  their  inner 
surfiice,  with  short  white  hair.  The  iace,  in  adult  specimens  with  dark 
spines,  is  covered  with  black  and  whit«  hairs  mixed,  the  moustachial 
hairs  are  black,  and  the  longest  from  1}  to  2  inches  long.  Sides  of  the 
neck  and  lower  parts  generally  with  rather  soft  hair  of  considerable 
length,  white  on  the  chin,  neck,  and  breast,  mixed  with  black  towards 
the  sides  of  the  breast  and  on  the  abdomen,  and  brownish  black 
around  the  thighs  and  lower  abdomen ;  tail,  legs,  and  feet  covered  with 
short  bUckish  brown  hair. 

'  This  charaoter  is  oftea  difficult  to  det«Gt  in  «tQffed  EpAdmeni. 
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The  following  are  the  dimensions  taken  from  fresh  Epecimens  of  four 
apparently  adult  animals,  in  inches : — 

cf  (f  ¥  ? 

Length  of  head  ..  ..  t.^  i^^  i.p  j.i 

Whole  length  (rom  now  to  liuertioa   of  tail,  \ 

raewured  below  f  ''*  '*'  ''^  *" 

T«a O.JS  1.15  1.15  I.J 

Length  of  ear  meuured  Inside,  from  orifice  to  tip  1.7  i.i)  1  1 
Length   of  ear  m«Mnred  ontside,  or  bma  the  1 

crown  of  the  head  hetween  the  can  to  the  tip  J  '■^'  *''  '"'  ' 

Width  of  ear  when  liud  flat         i  1.35  1.15  1.35 

Fore  foot  to  the  end  of  nails         ..  i.i  i.tS  1.15  1.05 

Hind  foot,  inoludlng  Iaisus,  to  end  of  naila  l.g  1.6  1.55  1,5 

From  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  I  take  the  following  dimensions : — 

Length  of  ikull         a.i 

Breadth  to  outside  of  tjgomatlo  archae 1.17 

Length  of  humerus    ■  ■         ■ .         . .  . .  . .  i  .75 

Length  of  ndiuB       ..  ,,         ..         ,.         ..         ..         ..  1,03 

Length  of  femur  ..  ..  .,         ,.  ..  i.6j 

Length  of  tibia  1.8 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  present  species  differs  from  E.  auritut. 
Pall.,  even  more  than  E.  ki/p<melas,  Brandt,  E.  megalotu  *,  Bljrth,  and 
E.pecloralU,  Heuf^L.do,  since  they  are  said  only  to  differ  in  colour,  and 
in  the  ornamentation  of  the  spines,  whilst  in  E.  macracanthm  the  spines 
are  much  longer  than  in  E,  auritua.  But  as  I  can  find  no  thorough 
description  of  .^.  auriiut,  and  the  only  specimen  in  the  British  Moseom 
is  immature,  and  appears  to  differ  in  the  character  of  its  spines  from 
the  description  of  the  typical  E.  auritia,  I  have  sent  a  specimen  of  the 
Persian  hedgehog  and  its  skull  to  Dr.  Peters  of  Berlin,  who  has  most 
kindly  compared  it  with  the  skins  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  finds  that 
besides  the  differences  I  had  pointed  out,  viz.  that  in  E.  macracanlius  the 
spines  are  longer,  and  have  the  whole  tip  black,  whereas  in  E,  auriiua 
the  tips  are  whitish,  there  are  several  other  distinctions  between  the 
two  forms.  In  the  Persian  hedgehog  the  under  parte  are  only  partly 
white,  the  lateral  and  posterior  portions  being  dusky,  or  black,  whilst 
in  £.  auriiui  the  lower  parts  are  white  throughout.  E.  macracanthut 
has  also  narrower  ears,  and  a  longer  pointed  snout.    In  the  skull  also, 

>  This  ipedee  ia  omitted  In  Fitdnger'a  '  Natorikhe  Famille  der  Igel,'  in  the  Stungi- 
beridite  Kaia.  Akad.  WiraenMhafteu,  Wien,  vol,  Ivi,  p,  844.  It  was  described  In  tlio 
Joor.  As.  Soc.  Bengal  for  1845,  vol.  ilT,p.  353,  and  vol.  iv,  p.  170,  and  is  considered  by 
Stloiczka,  J.  A.  6.  B.  1B71,  voL  xli,  pt.  3,  p.  sij,  distinct  from  B.  ounfus. 
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Professor  Peters  informs  me,  there  ia  much  diScrence,  the  lachrymal 
foramen  is  less  opeQj  and  the  second  lower  premolar  (the  fifth  in  the 
row)  decidedly  longer. 

I  can  give  bat  little  information  as  to  the  habits  of  this  hedgehog. 
The  BpecimeDs  brought  to  me  were  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 
gardens  near  towns,  and  I  found  remains  of  coleoptera  and  caterpillars 
in  their  stomachs. 

E.  auritut  ia  included  in  Schmarda's  list  of  the  Maaopotamian 
mammals,  but  the  assertion  of  its  existence  in  Mesopotamia  requires 
confirmation ;  it  occurs  both  eaet  and  west  of  the  Caspian,  bat  has 
not  been  observed  in  Persia.  Blytb's  E.  m^aloiU  is  irom  Kaadah&r, 
and  may  be  found  in  North-eaetem  Persia.  The  long-eared  type  of 
hedgehog  does  not  extend  into  India,  though  forms  of  it  have  been 
found  in  Arabia  and  North-eastern  Africa.  E.  EuropauB  is  said  by 
M^^triea  and  Eichwald  to  inhabit  the  Caacasns,  and  the  former 
observed  it  at  B^kfi. 

[The  hedgehog  of  Persia,  thoo^  very  common  in  some  places,  ia 
by  no  means  universally  distributed.  From  six  to  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  seems  te  be  ite  &vourite  elevatioQ.  I  first  saw  it  at  Ab&deh, 
half  way  between  Shir&z  and  Isfahan,  and  afterwards  at  Eklid,  a 
cluster  of  villages  embosomed  in  gardens  and  walnut  groves  a  day's 
march  south  of  Abtideh.  Here  it  is  very  plentiful,  as  it  is  at  M&hun 
near  Karm&n. — O.  St.  J.] 


CARNIVORA. 

Fahilt  TE1M>M. 


Leo  Ptrttcut,  Swains. 
SMr,  Perdui. 

The  lion  at  the  present  day  is  foand  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  west 
flanks  of  the  Zagros  monntains  east  of  the  Tigris  valley,  and  in  the 
wooded  ranges  south  and  soath-east  of  Shiriz.  It  nowhere  existe  on 
the  table  land  of  Persia,  nor  is  it  found  in  Baluchistan.  The  Persian 
lion  is  said  to  be  a  short  maned  variety,  like  that  of  North-eastern 
Africa. 

According  to  Fitzinger,  Sitz.  E.  Acad.  Wiss.  Wien,  Iviii,  1 8fi8,  p.  440, 
Zeo  Perncut  is  found  in  Persia,  Afgh£nisUin,  and  Turkeet&n,  whilst 
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L.  GmerateHtU,  said  to  be  ft  much  larger  acimal,  with  a  different 
mane,  extends  tbroogli  Southern  Persia  to  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia. 
Now  parte  of  Southern  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  are  the  only  tracts  in 
Persia  in  which  lions  are  found,  and  none  are  known  to  exist  in 
either  AfghinistAn  or  Turkestan.  In  the  same  way  the  tiger  is  eaid 
by  the  same  writer  to  extend  through  Tibet  and  Kfibnl  to  Southern 
Persia.  It  is  certainly  found  in  neither  of  the  two  last  countries,  and 
in  Tibet  probably  only  to  the  eastward.  I  call  attention  to  these  mistakes 
to  show  the  extreme  caution  with  which  the  statements  of  localities 
current  in  many  European  works  must  be  received.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  study  of  exact  geographical  distrihation  has  become 
prevalent  J  niany  localities  ^ven  by  older  writers  are  errooeousj  and 
museum  labels,  when  not  authenticated  by  trustworthy  collectors, 
should  be  quoted  with  caution. 

[Lions,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  reedy  swamps  bordering 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  are  found  also  in  the  plains  of  Susiana,  the 
modern  Khtizistin,  and  extend  into  the  mountain  country  south  of 
Shir&z  as  &r  east  as  longitude  53".  I  have  no  accurate  information 
of  its  northern  limits,  but  Captain  Pierson,  who  spent  many  years  in 
the  country  between  Tehr&n  and  B&ghdfid,  tells  me  that  he  never 
heard  of  lions  in  the  oak  forest  west  of  Karm&nsh&h.  It  is  the  aooms 
of  this  same  oak  {Quercut  affilopi/olia,  according  to  Aucher-Eloy), 
which  feed  the  wild  pigs  whose  presence  tempts  the  lion  into  the 
mountains  of  F&rs.  The  south-western  slopes  of  the  great  mountain 
barrier  which  shuts  off  the  plateau  of  Irfin  from  the  coast  are  clad,  as 
far  as  the  meridian  of  Shir&z,  from  the  altitude  of  four  to  eight  thousand 
feet,  with  considerable  forests  of  this  tree.  In  appearance  it  is  not 
unlike  our  English  oak,  but  never  reaches  the  same  size.  The  foliage 
is  deciduous,  and  the  leaf  dark  green  like  that  of  the  ilex,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  shape.  The  acorns  are  very  large,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  are 
ground  by  the  inhabitants  and  mixed  with  flour  to  make  a  bread  which 
is  proverbially  unpalatable.  Further  east  and  north  the  oak  is  replaced 
by  scanty  jungle  of  the  wild  pistachio,  and  here  the  lion  does  not 
venture.  In  the  lower  valleys  the  king  of  beasts  is  occasionally  seen 
about  the  beds  of  rivers,  where  reeds  and  thick  groves  of  wild  myrtle 
afford  him  convenient  shelter. 

The  little  valley  of  Dashtiarjan,  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Shir£z,  ia 
notorious  for  the  number  of  lions  found  in  its  vicinity.  Part  of  the 
valley  is  occupied  by  a  fresh-water  lake,  on  the  edges  of  which  are  exten- 
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sive  beds  of  reeds ;  the  surrounding  bills,  whicb  rise  some  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  valley,  itself  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  are  covered  with  oak  forest,  or  with  pretty  thick  brushwood  of 
hawthorn,  wild  pear,  and  other  bushes,  and  contain  very  extensive 
vineyards.  DashtiarjaQ  is  thus  a  perfect  paradise  for  swine,  and  they 
increase  and  multiply  accordingly,  so  that  Uie  lions  have  plenty  to  eat, 
varying  the  monotony  of  constant  pork  with  an  occasional  ibex,  or 
with  a  calf  from  the  herds  which  graze  in  the  valley.  Every  year 
some  four  or  five  adult  lions  are  killed  in  Dashtiaijan  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  few  cubs  brought  in  to  Shir^z  for  sale. 

In  the  early  port  of  my  sojoorn  in  Persia,  having  much  time  on 
my  hands,  and  being  &eeb  from  tiger  shooting  in  the  north-west  of 
India,  I  made  many  attempts  to  add  a  lion's  skin  to  my  trophies,  but 
withoat  success.  Many  a  weary  tramp  have  I  bad  over  the  bills 
following  the  tracks  of  lions  which  had  killed  cattle  in  the  phiin ; 
and  more  than  one  night  have  I  spent  rolled  np  in  a  blanket 
behind  a  heap  of  stones,  with  a  white  calf  tied  in  front  of  me,  in 
the  hope  of  a  shot.  All  was  in  vain.  I  never  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  lion  in  Persia  till  I  had  been  in  the  country  more  than  three  years, 
when  the  iact  of  tbeir  existence  was  impressed  upon  me  in  a  manner 
more  unexpected  than  pleasant. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1867,  my  camp  was  at  the  caravanserai  of 
Mian  Eotal,  half  way  up  the  Kotal  I^rizan  pass,  which  crosses  the 
highest  range  between  Shirtiz  and  Bnshire,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
former  city.  Having  bosiness  in  Shir^,  I  sent  out  a  horse  half  way, 
rode  in,  and  was  returning  a  couple  of  days  later,  when  I  met  the 
KoBsid  carrying  the  monthly  packet  of  letters  from  Bushiro.  Looking 
through  these  lost  me  an  hour,  and  it  was  not  till  sunset  that  I  entered 
the  oak  forest  south  of  Dashtiarjan  witb  five  miles  of  steep  mountain 
road  before  me. '  Contrary  to  my  usual  habit,  I  carried  no  gun,  being 
unarmed,  with  the  exception  of  a  Colt's  revolver  of  the  smallest  size. 
I  was  mounted,  I  may  say,  on  a  bay  Arab  fifteen  bands  high.  I  had 
oroBsed  a  tiny  rivulet,  said  to  be  a  favourite  drinking  place  of  lions, 
and  where  indeed  I  had  often  seen  their  foot-prints,  and  had  just 
begun  the  ascent  of  the  hill  by  a  path  covered  with  loose  boulders, 
when  a  tawny  shape  moved  notaelessly  out  of  the  trees  some  thirty 
yards  in  front.  Whether  my  horse  stopped  or  I  pulled  him  up,  I  do 
not  know,  but  there  we  stood ;  the  lioness,  for  it  was  evidently  a  lady, 
gazing  at  us,  motioolesB  but  for  a  gentle  waving  of  the  tail,  and  the 
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horse  and  I  looking  straight  at  her.  I  meDtally  execrated  my  folly  at 
not  having  brought  a  gun,  for  a  fairer  ehot  it  was  impossible  to  imagine. 
Afler  the  lapse  of  afew  seconds,  thinking  it  time  to  end  the  interview, 
I  cracked  my  bnnting-whip,  and  gave  a  loud  shout,  to  intimate  to  her 
ladyship  that  she  had  better  clear  out,  never  dreaming  for  a  moment 
that  lioD  or  tiger  would  have  the  courage  to  attack  a  man  on  horseback. 
To  my  astonishment,  instead  of  sneaking  back  into  the  forest  as  I 
expected,  she  deliberately  charged  ue  down  hill,  and  sprang  at  the 
horse's  throat.  Whether  from  miscalculation  of  the  distance  through 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  or  from  my  jerking  the  horse's  head  up 
with  the  curb,  I  cannot  say,  hut  she  missed  her  spring  and  came  down 
under  my  right  stirrup.  With  a  goodsized  pistol  I  could  have  broken 
her  spine  as  she  stood  bewildered  for  a  moment,  but  to  fire  a  bullet 
hardly  bigger  than  a  pea,  with  only  a  few  grains  of  powder  behind  it, 
into  the  loose  skin  of  a  lioness,  would  have  been  folly ;  so  I  stuck  in 
the  spurs,  with  the  intention  of  making  tracks  as  fast  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground  would  allow.  But  the  poor  horse  was  paralysed  with  fear; 
not  an  inch  would  he  budge,  till  the  lioness,  recovering  from  her 
surprise,  made  a  swift  half  circle  and  attacked  us  from  behind ;  not 
leaping  on  the  horse's  back  with  all  four  legs,  as  is  so  often  represented 
in  pictures  of  Persian  sporting,  but  rearing  on  her  bind  legs,  and 
embracing  the  horse's  stern  with  her  forepaws,  while  trying  to  lay 
hold  of  his  flesh  with  her  teeth.  As  may  be  supposed,  I  lost  no  time 
in  jumping  off,  with  no  more  damage  than  a  tear  in  my  strong  cord 
breeches,  and  a  slight  scratch  in  the  thigh.  Directly  the  horse  felt 
himself  relieved  of  my  weight,  he  reared  and  plunged  violently, 
sending  me  head  over  heels  among  the  stones  in  one  direction,  and  the 
lioness  in  the  other.  Expecting  the  brute  to  be  on  me  at  once,  I  pulled 
out  my  miserable  little  pistol,  and  picking  myself  up  as  soon  as  ponsible, 
looked  about  me.  There  stood  the  lioness,  not  five  yards  ofi*,  sublimely 
indifferent  to  me  and  my  proceedings,  waving  her  tail,  and  gazing 
intently  at  the  horse,  which  had  trotted  twenty  yards  down  the  road. 
She  made  a  few  swift  steps  after  him,  when  I  fired  a  couple  of  shots 
over  her  head,  hoping  to  drive  her  off.  The  only  effect  was  to  start 
the  horse  off  again,  when  the  lioness  again  charged  him  from  behind, 
and  clinging  to  his  quarters  both  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

So  &r  I  had  had  no  time  to  feel  much  fear,  hat,  as  soon  as  the 
source  of  danger  was  no  longer  visible,  my  nerves  began  to  get 
somewhat  shaky.     Perhaps  I  ought  to  be   ashamed  to  say  that  I 
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did  not  lose  much  time  in  enaconcing  myself  in  the  brancliefl  of  a 
coDTenieat  osk  tree,  some  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  A  few 
minates  at  that  secure  altitude  sufficed  to  restore  my  nerve  some- 
what, and  I  reflected  that  there  were  the  regulation  three  conreea 
open  to  me,  to  stay  where  I  was,  to  go  forward,  or  to  go  back. 
The  first  involTed  spending  a  March  night  on  the  t«p  of  a  tree, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  I  hate  cold. 
The  second  presented  the  not  over  agreeable  prospect  of  a  five  mile 
walk  over  a  villainous  road  through  the  foreet,  with  the  chance  of 
meeting  more  lions  without  a  horse  to  take  off  their  attention ; 
moreover  my  holsters  and  saddle-bags  contained  valuables,  and 
even  if  the  steed  was  killed  I  might  recover  these  by  prompt 
action.  I  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  (he  horse  and  his 
enemy,  and  as  the  shades  of  night  were  fiut  gathering  round  me, 
lost  no  time  about  it.  Half  a  mile  down  the  road  I  found  my 
unfortunate  steed  bleeding  fast  from  a  wound  in  his  quarter,  and 
still  in  such  a  state  of  terror  that  he  declined  to  let  me  approach 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  drive  him  out  of  the  forest 
into  the  plain,  which  was  not  many  hundred  yards  off,  and  to  walk 
on  to  the  nearest  village  for  assistance.  This  was  the  little  walled 
hamlet  of  Kaleh  Mushir,  a  mile  or  bo  off,  which  I  reached  without 
mishap  save  an  alarm  from  a  herd  of  pigs  which  charged  past  me 
towards  the  lake  as  if  a  lion  was  after  them. 

A  single  tunily  tenanted  Ealeh  Mushir  during  the  winter.  From 
them  I  got  a  little  acorn  bread  and  dates.  No  bribe  would  indues 
the  man  to  come  out  with  me  that  night  with  torches  to  find  the 
horse ;  but  I  found  him  the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  after  a  night 
made  sleepless  by  the  most  vigoroue  fleas  I  have  ever  met.  The 
poor  brute  was  grazing  quietly  in  the  plain,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  canght  without  difficulty.  Although  his  qnarters  and  flanks 
were  scored  in  every  direction  with  claw  marks,  only  one  wound  _ 
had  penetrated  the  flesh,  and  this  to  n  depth  of  two  inches,  making 
as  clean  an  incision  as  if  ont  with  a  razor.  This  I  sewed  up,  and  in 
a  week  the  horse  was  as  well  as  ever,  though  he  bore  the  scars  of  bis 
adventure  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  distance  apart  of  the  scratches  made  by  the  two  outer  claws 
of  each  stroke  with  the  paws  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  inches. 

The  'lutis'  or  mountebanks    of  Persia  are    often  accompanied 
VOL.  11.  D 
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by  a  captive  lion,  trained  to  eat  s  joint  of  mutton  off  the  chest  of  a 
boy,  who  throws  himself  down  on  his  back.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
exhibition,  the  child  being  generally  much  alarmed.  I  once  asked 
a  Shiriiz  luti  which  took  the  most  thrashing  to  leam  hb  part, 
the  lion  or  the  boy ;  but  a  grin  was  the  only  answer  he  vouchsafed.^ 
O.  St.  J.] 

19.  'FeliB  tlgrifl,  L.— De  F. 

fobr,  Peniui '. 

The  tiger  is  only  fotmd  in  Persia  in  the  Caspian  provinces, 
Mazandar^,  and  Obil&n,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Elburz  moun- 
tains, and  corresponding  in  part  to  the  ancient  Hyrcania'.  These 
proviacea,  unlike  the  plateau  of  Persia,  are  covered  with  dense  forest, 
and  in  them  the  tiger  ranges  up  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  5000 
or  5ooo  feet.  To  the  westward  it  extends  as  far  as  the  Caucasus 
and  Mount  Ararat,  being  found  not  &r  irom  Tiflis. 

[Tigers  are  very  numerous  in  the  Caspian  provinces  of  Persia,  and 
in  the  Caucasus  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Araxes.  The  dense 
vegetation,  European  in  its  forms,  hut  tropical  in  luxuriance,  which 
covers  the  low  land  near  the  coast,  and  the  hills  to  a  height  of  six 
thousand  feet,  affords  a  shelter  as  perfect  as  the  jungle  of  the  Tarai, 
or  the  swamps  of  the  Sunderbunds.  Whether  the  tiger  extends  through 
the  hills  east  of  the  Caspian  into  Central  Asia,  where  he  is  known  to 
exist,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Pernor  in  bis  '  Caravan  journeys ' 
speaks  of  tigers  is  the  jungles  of  the  Hari  Rud  north-west  of  Herat, 
but  he  does  not  mention  having  seen  skins. 

Cubs  are  oft«n  captured  in  Mazandar&n  and  brought  to  Tehr&n. 
I  have  seen  specimens  in  the  Bfigh-i-Washi  quite  equal  in  size  to 
Bengal  tigers. — O.  St.  J.] 

20.  *Felis  pardoB,  L.— De  F. 

Falang,  Peni&n. 
The  leopard  occurs,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  thonghont  Persia  and 
Baltjchistdn.      In  the   latter   country  I   saw  its  tracks   on   several 
occasioi^. 

I  8.  O.  Omelin,  I{«iie,  U],  p.  485,  glr«B  'Polsng'  u  tbe  Peiman  name.  "HitH  reftllj 
MieMU  a  leopud,  but  may  KUDetamefl  be  used  looael;  for  m  tlgec.  In  India,  corioiulj 
enoogb,  Sha-  means  a  tiger,  and  Babr^tk^,  a  lion. 

'  Allunona  to  the  tigen  of  Hyroania  are  common  amongst  the  Roman  wiiten,  e^. 
Vlig.  ^D.  iT,  367,  Eol.  v.  >9 :  Virpl  alto  mentiona '  Caacaain  tigree,'  Omrg.  li,  151. 
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[Leopards  are  found  everywliere  in  the  moontains  of  Persia.  In 
the  markets  of  Isfah&n  skins  are  always  obtainable. — O.  St.  J.J 

21.  *F.  nnoia,  Schreber. 

I  have  seen  ounce  skins  in  London  said  to  have  been  broagbt  from 
Persia. 

[An  ounce's  skin  was  brought  to  me  at  Shirdz,  said  to  have  been 
obtained  in  the  neighbouring  hills. — O.  St.  J.] 

22.  *F.  oatufl,  L. 

Major  St.  John  informs  me  that  he  has  shot  the  common  wild  cat 
of  Europe  near  Sbir&z.  Eicbwald  states  that  it  occurs  around  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian. 

[I  feel  nearly  sure  that  the  European  wild  cat  is  found  in  Persia.  In 
1864, 1  shot  an  immense  male  in  the  pass  near  Kam&raj,  between 
Shir^  and  Bushire,  which,  irom  the  size  of  the  skull  and  shortness  of 
the  tail,  as  well  as  the  markings  of  the  skin,  I  supposed  to  be  Felix 
ealua.  It  was  unfortunately  lost  off  the  mule  to  which  I  tied  it,  so 
tiiat  I  did  not  preserve  the  skin.  Some  years  afterwards  the  darvisb, 
who  inhabits  a  little  imfimz^eh  or  shrine  at  the  Tang-i-Allah-hu- 
akb&r  at  Shir&z,  told  me  that  a  wild  cat,  which  lived  itt  the  mountain 
above  bim,  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  its  addresses  to  the  female  cats 
kept  by  my  religious  triend.  One  evening  I  saw  the  amorous  visitor,  and 
he  appeared  to  me  to  look  like  F.  calm,  though  of  course  he  may  have 
been  a  domestic  cat  gone  wild.  The  darvish  begged  me  not  to  shoot 
him,  lest  I  should  bring  bad  luck  on  the  imfimz^eh. — O,  St.  J.] 

23.  "P.  jubataS  Schreb.— De  F. 

Oucporda  guttata  (Henn.),  Gray,  Cat.  Cam.  Main.  p.  jg. 
Tii-palmifi,  Peraiaii. 
The  hunting  leopard  is  certainly  found  in  Persia,  but  I  am  unable 
t«  give  any  particulars  as  to  its  distribution.    According  to  Eichwald  it 
does  not  extend  into  the  countries  west  of  the  Caspian,  though  found 
to  the  eastward.     De  Filippi  says  that  it  is  found  in  Mazandar^n, 

[I  hare  only  seen  the  hunting  leopard  in  captivity  at  Tehrin.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  brought  irom  the  Caspian  forests.  It  is  not 
used  at  present  for  sporting  purposes  in  Persia. — O.  St,  J.] 

1  He  name  FelU  jubata  of  Sohmber  was  publiahed  Id  1776,  Siugtb.  lii,  PL  CV ;  P. 
ffiUtata  of  Heimaiiii  la  1804,  Obwrr.  ZooL  i,  p.  38. 
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24.  F.  ohAiu,  OUldenBtJidt.— De  F. 

Chant  ealolgnx,  Gny,  Cat.  Cun^  etc.  Mam.  Brit.  Mot.  p.  36. 
OMta-i-Kuhi  (Hoi-cat),  PcnUn. 

I.  KhUit,  north-east  of  Biuhire  ..         ..         iSoO 

The  specimen  obtained  by  M^or  St.  John  is  of  a  yellowieli  brown 
colour,  the  hair  on  the  back  being  black  near  the  end  with  whitish 
tips ;  ears  red  with  black  tips ;  tail  with  a  black  tip  and  one  or  two 
imperfect  rings,  and  there  are  the  osual  black  markg  inside  the  forearm 
and  thigh,  but  they  are  not  extensive  ;  lower  parts  pale  rufoiiB ;  chin 
white,  hair  about  the  8oles  of  the  feet  black,  and  the  central  portion 
of  the  tarsos  below  is  blackiah, 

A  precisely  similar  specimen  was  obtaiaed  in  Mesopotamia  by 
Loftus.  The  length  of  each,  when  fresh,  most  have  been  at  least 
three  feet,  of  which  the  tail  forms  abont  a  fourth. 

Felis  chaut  ia  common  in  Western  Persia  and  on  the  Caspian,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  found  throughout  the  country. 

{_Felu  chaut  is  veiy  common  in  Southern  Persia.  I  have  shot  it  at 
Sh&p^  (3000  feet),  in  a  ravine  of  the  hills  near  Boraqfln  (500) ,  and  on 
the  Kirfiagatch,  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  showing  that  this 
cat  is  not  particular  about  climate.  In  the  last  mentioned  place  I  found 
three  kittens,  so  young  as  to  be  unable  to  drink  milk.  I  reared  them 
with  some  difficulty,  till  about  three  months  old,  by  which  time  they 
became  very  tame  and  playful,  climbing  up  on  to  my  knees  when  at 
breakfast,  and  behaving  very  much  like  ordinary  domestic  kittens. 
Unfortunately  one  was  killed  by  a  greyhound  and  another  by  a 
scorpion,  within  a  few  days,  on  which  the  survivor  became  morose  and 
revised  to  be  comforted,  even  by  the  society  of  a  kitten  of  his  own 
age,  which  I  procured  as  a  companion  to  him.  When  I  left  Persia,  in 
1867,  ho  was  a  year  old,  and  very  large  and  powerftd.  Two  English 
bull  terriers  I  had,  who  made  short  work  of  the  largest  domestic  cat, 
could  do  nothing  vrith  my  wild  cat.  In  their  almost  daily  battles  the 
doge  always  got  the  worst  of  it.  I  may  add  that  I  have  examined  the 
living  specimens  of  FelU  cAaus,  and  F.  Cashmtrianut  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  cat  found  in  Sonth 
Persia  belongs  to  the  former  spe!;ies.  I  am  not  aware  how  &r  it  may 
extend  northwards ;  I  myself  have  not  seen  it  north  of  Shir&z.— 
O.  St.  J.] 
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25.  *F.  oaraoal,  Sclireber. 

Bisah-gith  (BUck-e>n),  Perriui. 

This  email  lyiuc  is  certainly  foond  in  Mesopotamia  and  tbe  neigh- 
boaring  districts  of  Persia,  and  a  specimen  from  Dizful,  brought  home 
hy  Loftus,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is 
met  with  on  the  Persian  highlands. 

F.  lynx  is  found  in  the  Caucasus,  according  to  Pallas,  Eichwald,  and 
M^^tries  (who  calls  the  species  F,  cenaria,  Temm),  and  it  may 
possibly  extend  into  Ghil4n  and  Mazandarin. 

FAMttT  CANID^. 

26.  Canlfl  anreoB,  L.— De  F. 

I.  Bampdr,  B&ldchuUD tSoo 

The  jackal  is  common  in  parts  of  Persia,  but  comparatively  rare  on 
the  plateau,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Urge  cities,  where  it 
inhabits  the  enclosed  gardens,  orchards,  etc.  It  is  met  with  throughout 
the  Caspian  provinces  and  extends  to  the  Cancasus,  and  I  frequently 
saw  it  in  Baluchist&n, 

27.  *  CandB  lupua,  L.— De  F. 

QvTg,  Persian. 

De  Pilippi  says  that  he  met  with  wolves  near  Kazvin  and  that 
they  are  common  in  the  Elburz  mountains,  and  M^n^tries  mentions 
their  occurrence  in  the  Khanate  of  Tfilish.  I  did  not  observe  any 
in  Persia,  but  I  learn  from  Major  St.  John  that  they  are  common 
on  the  more  elevated  plateaux,  snch  as  that  crossed  on  the  road 
between  Shirfiz  and  Isfahfin,  about  Asup&s,  DehMd,  etc.,  and  that 
near  Sob,  north  of  Isfahan.  On  these  plains  wolves  remain 
throughout  the  year,  not  leaving  in  winter.  They  are  lees  common 
at  lower  elevations,  but  Major  St.  John  has  seen  one  at  Kizrtin, 
north-east  of  Bushire,  only  aSoo  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  they  do  not  occur.  Persian  wolves  are  of  large 
size. 

In  this,  as  in  several  other  cases,  I  identify  the  Persian  animal 
with  the  European  because  I  have  no  means  of  comparison,  and  I 
know  of  no  difference.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Persian 
wolf  may  differ  from  the  European,  as  does  Canit  laniger,  Hodgson 
(C  chanco.  Gray),  the  '  Chdngu '  of  Tibet. 
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28.  C.  sp. 

Soff-g^  (Dog-wolf),  Perdan. 

I.  Abikdeh,  north  of  Shirti 6000 

The  only  specimen  of  this  animal,  which  was  obtained  with  much 
trouble  by  Major  St.  John,  is  a  skin,  in  bad  condition  and  without 
the  skull,  I  am  quite  unable  to  identify  it.  It  is  smaller  than  any 
wolf,  but  very  large  for  a  jackal,  the  feet  being  considerably  more 
powerful  than  in  the  large  Abyssinian  jackal,  CanU  variegatu».  The 
fiir  ie  very  similar  to  that  of  the  common  wolf,  the  hairs  on  the 
back  being  coarse  and  rather  long,  the  tips  whitish  mixed  with  black, 
underfur  rather  woolly  with  a  pale  lilac  tinge.  The  lower  parts 
have  been  whitish.  There  are  no  black  marks,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  on  the  feet  or  head,  the  hair  on  the  muzzle  and  ears 
seems  to  have  been  rather  pale  ferruginous.  All  hair  is  gone  from 
the  tail,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  colour  it  may  have  been. 
The  length  of  the  skin  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  is 
about  three  feet. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  some  undeHcribed  form. 
The  Persians  say  it  is  a  hybrid  between  a  wolf  and  a  shepherd's  dog. 
The  cry  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  wolf. 

29.  *  P  Tolpea  vulgaris.  Gray. 

According  to  M^n^ries  the  common  fox  is  found  near  Lankorin, 
at  least  he  marks  it  as  occurring  there  in  his  table  of  Geographical 
distribution,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  localify,  at  p.  19,  where 
he  says  that  this  fox  is  common  in  the  Caucasus.  It  is  possible  some 
other  race  may  have  been  confounded  with  V.  vulgaris,  but  it  was  not 
apparently  V.  melanoiut  (^Karaffan),  which  is  separately  mentioned 
by  M^netries.  Pallas  also  gives  the  Caucasus  as  a  locality,  Zoogr.  Ros. 
As.  i,  p.  47- 

80.  *  P  Tnlpes  Karagan,  (Erx.) 

Canit  meliiBotta,  Foil.,  ISia.  Cat.  Rhib.  p.  19. 
V.  mdanotat,  (P>U.)>  ^  ^-  Ving.in  Penta,  p.  343. 
There  is  a  specimen  thus  labelled  in  the  Turin  Museum  brought 
back  by  De  Filippi  from  Persia.  The  exact  locality  is  not  noted. 
In  his  book  De  Filippi  merely  remarks  of  it,  '  Common  even  in 
the  steppes.  Its  fiir  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,'  It  is 
possible  that  De  Filippi's  specimen,  although  labelled  'Persia,'  may 
Ijiave  been  procured  from  Georgia ;  in  which  case  there  b,  so  far  as  I 
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know,  no  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  tlie  species  within  Persian 
limits.  Both  Eichwald  and  M^netries  notice  its  existence  in  the 
Caucasian  provinces. 

81.  *  Tolpes  Feraioiu,  sp.  nov.  PI.  II  *. 
Ru-MA,  Pendui. 

I.  MoDntaiui  near  Shind about  6000. 


V.  paltidui,  mfe»centi-i»abellinus,  Jronte  fermgiRed,  anribus  extv* 
pallide  ruju,  apicet  verttu  nigris,  marginibua  ita6ellinM,pilis  doraalibuspal- 
lidit,  eaneieentihus,  plerumque  nigro  terminatx»,postice  taagU  ruJU,  vellere 
puTpurascenii-dnereo,  lanoto,  longo  ;  laUribui  venlreque pallide  isabeUinis, 
velUre  cineratcenie  vel  albido  ;  caudd  rufeicente  vel  uabellind,  tuhtutpalU- 
diore,  apice  alio  vel  nigro  nullo  ;  pedibua  extut  rufit,  nonnullii  pilit  n^ria 
tpania  immixtU,  Long,  corporii  cum  capUe  {ad  eorium  ticcalum)  circum  24, 
Cauda  14,  auris  ^.^,  pedis  posteriorit  cum  tario  5,  capiiia  {psiii)  5.15. 

Hah,  in  Pernd,  circum  Shirdz,  Isfahan,  e(c. 

This  fonn  appears  most  nearly  allied  to  V,  leucoput,  Blyth 
(J.  A.  S.  B.  1854,  p.  729,  and  Jerdon,  Mammals  of  India,  p.  151), 
with  which  it  agrees  in  size  and  general  colouration,  except  that 
there  is  no  admixture  of  black  in  the  lower  parts,  and  the  nnderfur 
is  dark  greyish  purple  instead  of  pale  cinereous.  In  neither  of  the 
specimens  obtained  is  there  a  trace  of  a  white  tip  to  the  tail.  An- 
other allied  form  is  V.  QriffithH,  Blyth,  from  Afghanistan,  but  that  is 
considerably  larger  and  rather  different  in  colour. 

In  neither  specimen  of  V.  Pergicns  is  the  fur  on  the  back  in 
good  order,  only  a  few  of  the  long  hairs  remain,  and  it  is  consequently 
difficolt  to  say  what  the  general  colour  of  this  part  may  be  in  the 
lull  winter  dress ;  bat  it  is  clear  that  the  species  is  very  pale,  and 
perhaps  of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  V,  leucoput. 

The  forehead  is  bright  rufous,  the  nose  paler,  uid  there  is  a 
blackish  mark  running  from  the  front  of  each  eye  to  the  upper  lip. 
The  long  moustachial  hairs  are  black,  the  hindmost  being  about 
three  inches  long.  The  ears  outside  are  pale  rufous  at  the  base, 
black  towards  the  tips,  the  extreme  margins  and  the  hairs  near  the 
margins  on  the  inside  being  pale  isabelline.  On  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders  the  long  hairs  are  whitish  (hoary),  many  of  them 
with  black  tips,  on  the  back  there  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  rufous 


*  In  the  pikte  ths  e«n  are  too  abort. 
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tips,  bat  all  tbe  hairs  show  whitiEih  ringe.  The  anderfiir  thronghoat 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  purplish  grej,  loDg  and  woolly.  The 
flanks  and  onder  parte  are  pale  isabelline,  the  trnderfor  yarying  from 
lilac  grey  to  white.  The  tail  is  mfous  above  in  one  specimen, 
whitish  in  the  other,  the  hairs  with  bUck  ends  in  eac}i  case,  it  is 
very  pale  below  in  both,  and  has  neither  white  nor  black  tip.  The 
legs  are  rofous  oatside  with  some  black  hairs  mixed  on  the  front  of 
the  fore  legs,  the  feet  being  the  same  coloar  as  the  legs,  not  white, 
as  they  are  said  by  Jerdon  to  be  in  V.  leueopm. 

Length  of  head  and  body  about  two  feet  (this  measurement  is 
a  mere  approximation,  being  taken  on  stuffed  skins),  tail  about 
14  in,,  ear  from  orifice  3)  in.  (probably  4  in.  at  least  in  fresh 
specimens).  Tarsus  and  hind  foot  5  in.  The  skull  of  an  adult,  but 
not  old  specimen,  measures  5.15  in.  in  extreme  length,  a.85  across 
the  zygomatic  arches,  1.3  from  the  point  of  the  postorbital  process 
of  the  frontal  bone  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other.  Mandible 
*  3.8  long,  measured  from  the  angle  to  the  anterior  alveolar  margin. 
This  skull  is  smaller  than  that  of  V.  vulgaru,  and  has  much  smaller 
anterior  palatal  foramina. 

Fttlpet  Jlavetceia,  Gray,  A.  and  M.  N.  H.  1843,  vol.  xi,  p.  118,  and 
^Cat.  Cam.  etc.  Mam.  B,  M.  p.  303,  was  described  as  from  Persia, 
and  may  perhaps  be  found  in  some  part  of  the  country.  The  type 
in  the  British  Museum  was  purchased  from  Mr.  "Warwick  as  long 
ago  as  1842;  and  as  the  species  has  not  been  found  by  any  trust- 
worthy observer  within  our  area,  whilst  Dr.  .Gray  in  his  latest 
publication  assigns  as  the  habitat  the  Panj&b  Salt  Bange  S  I  think 
it  unwise  to  include  the  species  in  the  Persian  fauna  without  further 
information. 

At  the  same  time  I  should  add  that  a  good  sized  fox,  which  I 
saw  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  Baluchistan,  so  &r  as  my  memory 
serves,  was  much  like  K  Jlavesceiu,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  F.  leneopui,  Blyth. 

82.  *  P  Vnlpes  oorsao,  (L.) — De  F. 

This  is  said  by  De  Pilippi  to  be  found  everywhere.  I  could, 
however,  find  no  specimen  in  the  Turin  Museum,  and  the  few  foxes 
I  saw  in  Persia  were  certamly  not  V.  eoreac.      I  think  it  possible 

'  In  this  caae  it  ahould  be  the  nune  is  Bljrth's  V.  puaUtiu,  formerly  referred  by  Hut 
juUuraliat  to  V.  fiivticait,  but  rihiequently  considered  distinct. 
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that  De  Filippi  was  misteken  in  his  identification.  Schmarda 
inclndes  it  in  faie  liet  of  Mesopotamian  epeciee  ;  but  here  also  further 
information  ia,  I  think,  desirable.  In  lact  we  know  very  little  of  the 
Persian  foxes. 

33.  *  Tolpes  ftanelious  ?  (Rnpp-) 

CiaiM  famuUcMt,  Biipp.  Aths,  PL  T. 

A  live  specimeb  of  a  young  fox-like  animal  from  Bushire  has  lately 
(June,  1874)  been  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  I 
was  at  first  disposed  to  believe  it  undescribed,  but  after  again  exam- 
ining it  with  Dr.  Sclater,  and  comparing  it  with  the  figore  and 
description  of  Buppell'a  Canis  Jameluus,  I  think  it  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  that  species.  It  agrees  &irly  in  colour,  though  it  wants  the 
dorsal  cheenut  stripe  described  by  Buppell,  and  it  has  a  distinct  black 
mark  in  front  of  the  eye,  which  is  not  shown  in  Riippell's  figure  or 
mentioned  in  his  description.  Ruppell's  animal  was  from  Dongola, 
Dr.  Sclater  tells  me  that  he  believes  the  Bnshire  fox  probably  the 
same  as  one  formerly  living  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  brought  from 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  Asiatic  form  is  different  from  that  inhabiting  North  Africa, 
bat  they  are  clearly  closely  allied,  and  require  further  comparison. 

Major  St.  John  informs  me  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
small,  pale-coloured,  long-eared  fox,  and  that  it  is  only  found,  so  far  as 
he  is  aware,  in  the  low  ground  near  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  has  never 
seen  it  on  the  Persian  plateau.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Sclater  for  the 
following  note  about  this  animal,  written  by  Mr.  Oswald,  the  gentlemui 
who  brought  it  to  England : — '  It  was  captured  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  of  Boshiie,  where  these  foxes  are  very  numerous.  The  ground 
is  rocky  close  to  the  sea  shore,  and  the  animals  retreat  into  rocky 
cavities.  They  are,  of  course,  predatory,  and  commit  depredations  in 
the  hen-roosts  of  neighbonring  villages.  The  foses  are  easily  captured 
with  the  aid  of  dogs,  and  Europeans  resident  in  Bushire  frequently 
amnse  themselves  hunting  these  animals,  which  often  take  to  the  sea, 
seeking  safety  from  the  dogs.' 

It  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  this  may  be  Schmarda's 
Vvlpes  coTtac  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  a  very  difierent  animal  from  the 
true  corsac  of  Pallas. 
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Family  HY^NIDiE. 

34.  *  Hynna  striata,  Zimm. — De  F. 

Common  in  Balucliistfin  and  on  the  Persian  platean,  and  it  extends 
throDghout  the  whole  country  to  the  Caacasns.  Major  St  John  tells 
me  he  has  seen  them  near  Shiiiz  and  KfLzruD,  and  that  during  the 
inteoBely  cold  winter  of  1865-66,  when  all  the  country  was  covered 
with  enow  for  three  months,  a  8erg«ant  of  engineers  shot  a  hysena  at 
the  door  of  the  post  house  at  Dehbid,  7500  feet  above  the  sea. 
HyEenas  are  also  found,  according  to  Schmarda,  in  Meeopotamia. 

Family  VIVEBRID^ 
SB.  *  Herpestes  FersiouB,  Qray. 

P.  Z.  8.  1864.  p.  S54.— Cat.  Cwn.  Mwn.  p.  151. 

Tiverra  mango,  Om.  partdm,  %jA.  Nat.  i,  p.  64. — Fall.  Zoogr.  Ros.  Ab.  i,  p.  75. 

Jf<bi-J-£Aourma  (D&ta-rat),  Perrinn. 

The  species  thus  named  is  the  email  ichneumon  of  Mesopotamia, 
one  of  the  types  having  been  obtained  by  LoFtos  in  the  date  groves 
of  Mohamr^,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  The  other  locality 
qnot«d  by  Dr.  Gray,  Rhugistan,  is  perhaps  a  mistake  for  EhuzisUiD, 
a  dietrict  of  Persia  bordering  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  in  which  Mohamr&h  (Mohammerah)  lies. 

H.  Pertumt  is  in  general  appearance  a  miniature  of  the  common 
large  E.  ffriteus  of  India :  it  is  gray,  with  a  fulvous  tint,  the  hairs 
grizzled,  parts  of  each  hair  being  whitish.  The  length  of  stuffed 
fipe<nmeDs  is  a  little  under  2  feet,  the  tail  measuring  lo^  inches,  skull 
2-45- 

I  did  not  myself  notice  any  ichneumon  in  Persia,  but  Mi^or  St. 
John  informs  me  that  he  has  met  with  one  near  ShiWiz,  which  is 
probably  the  same  as  H,  Peraicut.  S.  O.  Omelin,  in  his  Reise  durch 
Russland,  iv,  p.  3ii,  gave  an  elaborate  description  of  one  brought 
from  Baghdad.  This  description  was  copied  by  Gmelin,  Schreber, 
and  other  oaturalists,  who  confounded  the  species  with  Viverra  ich- 
neumon, var.  j3  of  Linueeus,  F.  mungo,  Qm.,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
oldest  name  for  H.  griaeua,  Geoff. 

I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  seen  a  mungoose,  prob- 
ably H.  ffmeua,  in  Baluchist&n,  but  I  have   no  note  of  its   occur- 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  some  species  of  civet  or  genet  inhabits 

the  wooded  hilk  of  South-western  Persia,  bat  I  can  find  no  record  of 

such  having  been  observed  by  any  one.     The  form  most  likely  to  be 

met  with  is  Genetta  vulgarii,  or  some  allied  species. 

[I  have  obt^ned  an  ichneumon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shirfiz,  and 

in  the  plain  of  Fersepolis,  but  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere.     It  seems  to 

me  smaller  than  the  Indian  ichneumon. — O.  St.  J.] 


Family  MITSTELIDjE. 

86.  *  Lutra  vulgaris,  (Erxl.) 

8ag-i-<3>  (Wal«r-dog),  Peninn. 

The  common  otter  inhabits  Ghilin  and  Mazandar^,  and  a 
species,  probably  the  same,  is  found  on  the  Persian  platean,  in  the 
few  rivers  which  are  perennial.  I  have  seen  a  skin  from  near  Isfahan, 
This  animal  is  also  found  in  Mesopotamia,  according  to  Scbmarda, 

[De  Bode  states  that  ott«rs  are  so  common  in  Khfizistdn  that 
their  skins  form  an  important  article  of  commerce.  I  have  seen 
tracks  of  ott«rs  on  the  Band&mir,  near  Shiriz,  and  on  the  streams 
in  the  Elburz.— O.  St.  J.] 

37.  *  Uti8t«la  Sarmatica  (P).  Fall.— De  F. 

Major  St.  John  informs  me  that  he  once  saw  a  species  of  weasel  in 
Southern  Persia,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  capture  it,  or  determine 
the  species.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  M.  SarTnalica,  FalL,  which  is 
recorded  by  De  Filippi  from  Erivan,  is  found  both  in  Transcaucasia 
and  Afgh&nist^n,  and  has  a  wide  range  throughout  Central  Asia. 
In  the  Caucasus  Mustela  vulgaris,  L.,  M.  foina,  L.,  and  Maries 
ahietum,  Ray  [Muitela  marles,  L.),  are  said  by  Eichwald  to  be 
found,  but  chiefly  on  the  northern  and  western  elopes,  so  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  extend  into  Persia.  The  first  two  are  also 
quoted  from  the  same  locality  by  M^netries,  whilst  M.  erminea,  L., 
although  not  known  in  the  Caucasus,  has  a  wide  range  throughout 
Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and  may  possibly  be  found  in  parts  of 
Persia.  Both  M,  erminea  and  M.  vulgaria  are  said  to  occur  in  Persia 
■by  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i,  pp.  98,  99. 
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[Once  only  bave  I  seen  a  weasel  in  Persia.  This  was  near  Sh&hpnr. 
The  animal  was  very  light  tawny,  almost  yellow  in  colour,  and  Z 
should  think  half  as  big  again  as  a  polecat. 

I  am  told  that  martens'  {Maries  aHelttm  ?)  skins  are  commonly  sold 
at  Isiah&n,  said  to  come  &om  the  westward.  But  whether  this  means 
Asia  Minor,  or  the  forests  of  the  Zagroe,  I  cannot  say. — O.  St.  J.] 


.  Melea  oaneaoena,  ap.  nor.  PI  IIL 
Oar-Kan  {Gmve-diggar),  Peraian, 
1.  AbMeh,  between  Shlnb  and  Utthitt 


M.  affinU  M.  taxo,  led  minor,  dorso  caneKenli-grUeo,  hctud  fiaco, 
deniiiui  jioslici*  angusttoriius. 

One  of  the  two  specimens  procured,  both  of  which  were  obtained 
by  Major  St.  John,  b  a  very  good  stuffed  skin,  in  excellent  order,  and 
containing  a  perfect  skull,  which  I  have  extracted ;  the  other  is  a 
skin  in  bad  condition,  and  without  the  skull ;  still,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  different  locality,  it  is  useful  as  showing  that  the  peculiar 
colouration  is  constant. 

The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  pale  grey  or  hoary,  the 
hairs  being  almost  white,  except  near  their  tips,  where  all  on  the  back, 
and  some  on  the  sides,  are  black,  the  tips  themselves  being  white. 
The  middle  of  the  face,  from  between  the  ears  to  the  nose,  the  cheeks 
and  flanks,  are  almost  white ;  the  usual  broad  bands  along  each  side 
of  the  face,  including  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  t«rminating  a  little 
behind  the  ears,  blackish  brown,  as  are  also  the  chin,  throat,  breast, 
middle  of  belly,  and  limbs,  the  breast  and  abdomen  being  rather 
paler  brown  than  the  other  parts.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  ears  is 
white. 

This  species  is  at  once  distinguished  from  Meles  ta^us  by  its  very 
much  paler  colonr  and  smaller  size ;  but  as  so  many  of  the  Persian 
animals  are  paler  in  colour  than  their  European  allies,  I  should  not 
have  proposed  a  new  name  for  the  Persian  badger,  had  not  the  skull, 
when  compared  with  a  series  of  skulls  of  M.  taxut,  presented  the 
following  differences.  The  nasal  portion  is  shorter  in  M.  eaneteent, 
the  skull  between  the  orbits  is  proportionally  somewhat  broader, 
the  bony  palate   is  more   concave  between  the   hinder  moUrs   and 
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behind  them,  whilst  a  low  ridge  runs  forward  for  some  diet&nce  along 
each  side  of  the  palate,  from  the  anterior  termination  of  the  pterygoid 
process.  This  appears  wanting  in  the  European  hadger.  In  the 
Persian  skull,  too,  the  zygomatic  arches  are  vertically  narrower,  whilst 


Skull  of  Mtia  eatuteent,  two-third*  nktnral  dze. 

the  two  posterior  molars  in  both  jaws,  but  especially  in  the  upper, 
are  narrower  in  proportion  to  their  length.  In  four  adult  skulls  of 
M.  taxu9  I  found  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  the  upper  molar  to 
its  leng:th  to  vary  between  0.48  in.  to  0.58  {1  :  i.a)  and  0.49  in.  to 
0.55  in.  (1  :  1.12),  whilst  in  the  skull  of  M,  canetcena  the  same  tooth 
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measaree  0.43  in.  broad,  and  0.58  long  (i  :  I-35).  The  dimeDsions  of 
the  skull  of  M.  catieseent  (that  of  a  fully  adult  but  not  aged  female) 
are:  extreme  length  (from  the  centre  of  the  occipital  creet  to  the 
alveolar  margin  of  the  pnemaxilla),  5.1  in. ;  breadth  across  hinder 
portion  of  zygomatic  arches,  2.9  in. ;  breadth  of  brain-case,  where 
narrowest,  behind  the  postorbital  processes  of  the  frontal  bone,. 
I  in. ;  length  of  lower  jaw,  from  the  angle  to  the  anterior  alveohu- 
margin,  3.1  in. 

The  length  of  the  stuffed  skin,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail,  is  z  ft.  9  in. ;  the  tail  is  slightly  imperfect.  The  sole  of  the 
fore  foot  measures  aj  in.  (claws  not  included) ;  the  hind  foot,  from  the 
tarsal  (ankle)  joint  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  measures  3.9  in. 

,The  European  badger  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  Caucasus  and 
may  perhaps  inhabit  Northern  Persia;  indeed  it  is  said  by  Pallas 
and  Gmelin  to  be  found  there,  but  I  do  not  include  it,  as  they 
may  very  possibly  have  mistaken  M.  can6»een»  for  it.  Schmarda  gives 
a  species  oi  Raielui  {Mellivora)  from  Mesopotamia.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  Melet  canttcefu,  the  colouration  of  the  back  being  some- 
what like  that  oi  MeUwora  Indica, 

£The  Persian  badger  is  pretty  common  on  the  plateau.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  found  in  walled  gardens,  and  has  the  reputation,  as  its 
Persian  name  denotes,  of  digging  up  and  devouring  corpses '.  I  have 
not  seen  the  badger  further  Bouth  than  Dehbid,  a  hundred  miles  north 
of  Shiriiz.— O.  St.  J.] 

F41CLT  UBSIDjE. 
30.  *  P  Umu  arotoe,  L. — De  F. 

Eichwald  and  M^n^tries  call  the  bear  of  the  Caucasus  and  Trans- 
cancasian  provinces  U,  arclot,  and  De  Filippi  applies  the  same  name  to 
the  bear  of  the  Elburz.  Major  St.  John,  however,  who  has  seen 
several  Elburz  bears,  assures  me  that,  although  they  are  darker  than 
the  true  Ursu^  St/riacut  which  is  found  in  Southern  Persia,  they  are 
much  paler  in  colour  than  the  common  bear  of  Europe. 

Until  specimens  can  be  compared  it  must  be  left  a  doubtful  question 
whether  the  bear  of  Northern  Persia  be  a  dark  variety  of  U.  Syriaciu,  or 
a  pale  form  of  U.  arctos.     Some  naturalists  consider  these  two  merely 

1  The  same  accositioD  i»  made  ngalnat  Sfdlivora  Indica  In  Northern  IndU,  and  tiio 
nnlmal  is  UBnally  knawn  in  Gnglish  as  the  Grave-digger.     W.  T.  B. 
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as  Tarieties,  others  slat«  tlut  there  are  well  marked  stmctuial  distinc- 
tiona.  U.  SyriacMt  appeals  to  me  a  slighter,  more  lightly  built  animal 
than  U.  areiot,  bnt  I  have  only  seen  Bpecimeiu  in  captivity.  MIddendorf, 
St.  Peters.  Verh.  Min.  Ges.  1850-51,  p.  74,  distingtiished  his  U. 
ar^ot  var.  mendi&nalu  on  sknlls  from  the  CsQCasae. 

40.  *  ITisns  SyriaooB,  Hemp,  and  Ehr. 
EUn,  Penao. 

His  is,  as  Major  St.  John  aBsnrea  me>  the  bear  of  Soath-west«m 
Persia.  It  is  not  the  bear  of  Balaehistin,  bnt  is  said  to  be  foond 
between  Bamp^  and  Bun.  It  is  fonnd  pretty  commonly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sbiiiz  and  in  the  hills  bordering  on  Mesopotamia. 

fThu  bear  is  found  thronghont  the  monntains  of  Western  and 
Northern  Persia,  possibly  extending  to  Khorass^m.  In  many  places 
watchers  are  eet  at  night  to  keep  the  bears  from  the  ripening  grapes. 
At  Im&nz^eh  Ismail,  some  fifty  miles  north  of  Shir&z,  I  onoe  saw  an 
old  male  bear  which  had  been  shot  the  night  before  in  a  vineyard, 
and  whose  stomach  contained  an  almost  incredible  quantity  of  nnripe 
grapes.  He  was  so  old  as  to  be  qnite  toothless,  and  the  middle  of  his 
back  was  quite  bald  from  the  neck  to  the  romp,  thoogh  not  at  all 
mangy,  and  though  the  hair  was  thick  enough  elsewhere. — O.  St.  J.] 

4L  *  U.  Bp.  (t  1  Mdurmu  Za&uiAu). 
Jfoiri,  BftlddL 

I  have  been  assured  by  many  natives  that  a  black  bear  is  found  in 
BallJchiet&n,  and  one  man  rect^fnised  a  bearskin  holster  cover  as  being 
made  of  ftir  similar  to  that  of  the  nnimnl  found  in  the  country.  My 
enquiries  never  produced  any  of  the  skin,  though  once  a  bottle  of 
grease,  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  a  bear,  was  brought  to  me. 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  of  any  bear  in  so  utterly  desert  a 
region ;  for  these  animals  are,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  fhigivorone,  and 
but  litUe  fruit  can  be  Found  in  BalfichiaUn. 

The  Indian  bear,  Vrnu  lahialut,  Desm.,  is  the  only  black  bear  known 
to  exist  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Baluchist&n,  and  this  animal  has 
not,  so  &r  as  I  know,  been  met  with  west  of  the  Indus,  whilst  it  is 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  insectivorous  and  frugivorous  of  all  bears, 
its  food  being  principally  the  combs  of  termites  (whito  ants)  and 
various  wild  fruits.  If  it  be  this  bear  which  inhabits  Baluchistan,  it 
probably  lives  on  roots. 
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Family  PHOCID^. 
43.  *  Fbooa  Titulina,  L. 

P.  eaniaa,  P*ll.  Zoogr.  Roa.  As.  i,  p.  1 14. 
P.  Catpiea,  Nili.  Wiegm.  Arch.  1S41,  p.  313. 
CaUoeephalia  Catpicta,  Gra;,  Cat.  Seals,  B.  U.  1866,  p.  i}. 
8ag-maii  (Dog-fish),  Pernui. 
Ab  is  well  known,  the  common  seal  of  Northern  Europe  is  found  in 
large  numbers  throughout  the  Caspian.    The  animal  there  met  with 
is  separated  from  P.  vUuUna  by  a  few  naturalists,  bat  the  greater 
number,  including,  I   believe,  nil  who  have  had  the  best  means  of 
judging,  consider  it  identical. 

CETACEA. 

Whales  and  porpoises  abound  on  the  Makrfin  coast,  and  porpoises 
are  equally  common  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  whales  are  much  more 
rare.  Still  some  occur,  for  I  found  the  vertebra  of  one  on  the  island 
of  Kishm.  Formerly  whales  were  possibly  more  numerous  than 
th^  now  are,  for  in  the  '  Voyage  of  Nearchus ','  it  is  stated  that  the 
fifh-eating  inhabitants  of  the  Makr^  coast,  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Qreat,  used  bones  of  whales  to  build  their  houses.  Thanks  to  the 
reftcarchea  of  Mr.  Blyth,  we  know  pretty  well  what  the  great  whale  of 
the  Makriin  coast  is,  hut  as  regards  the  porpoises  (De^iinida)  I  can 
only  suggest  that  several  of  the  Indian  species  probably  occur,  (Conf. 
Sljrth's  Catalogue  of  the  Mammals  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  Jerdon's  Mammals  of  India,  Owen,  Tr.  Z.  S.  vi,  p.  1 7,  etc.). 

43.  Balsenoptera  Indioa,  Blyth. 

J.  A.  8.  B.  iiTili,  1859,  P-  4^8  i  nil,  p.  4S>- 

PhynluM  Indieut,  Onj,  Cftt.  Seab  and  Wbalca,  B.  H.  1S66,  p.  161. 

This,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  existing  whales,  is, 
according  to  Blyth,  the  only  species  commonly  found  throoghont  the 
seas  of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  It  attains  commonly  to  a  length  of 
from  80  to  90  feet. 

I  have  repeatedly  heard  from  the  officers  of  the  Makr^n  coast 
telegraph  of  their  having  seen  whales  off  the  coast.  In  a  recent 
instance  a  dead  whale  was  found  entangled  in  the  submarine  telegraph 
cabl^  and  for  years  a  large  whale  haunted  the  harbour  of  Maskst  in 
Arabia. 

>  Quoted  by  BItUi,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1859,  xitIII,  p.  481. 
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44.  Bdnnu  ttilTua,  sp.  uov.  Fl.  TV,  fig.  i. 

1.  Okkfbrert,  nrar  Shirii  4000 

S.  affinit  S.  Sjriaco  led  valde  pallidtor,  doTto  grUeo-ritfeteenU,  antiee 
taatfit  rwfo,  gatlrao  i»abeUino,Jronie  rufa,  genu  itabeUinii,  cauddmedid 
tupenta  femtgined,  ad  latera  subtutqv^  fulvd,  multo  breviore  quam 
corpore,  auricuUt  kavd  penidllaiU. 

Hab.  in  ^uerceits  Aaudprocul  ab  urbe  Shirdz. 

Similar  to  8.^riaeiitia  size  and  proportions,  bat  very  much  paler  in 
colour  everywhere.  The  back  ie  fulvous  grey  or  rufescent  grey,  be- 
coming more  rufous  on  the  shoulders  and  flanks ;  these  colours  pass 
gradually  into  the  isabelliue  tinge  of  the  lower  parte.  Forehead 
bright«r  rufous,  sides  of  the  head,  imiluding  the  supercilia,  the  same 
colour  as  the  lower  parts.  Tail  bright  ferruginous  along  the  central 
line  above,  dull  rufescent  at  the  sides  and  below. 

The  iai  is  neither  harsh  nor  very  sofb ;  the  hairs  on  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  back  are  chiefly  whitish,  mixed  with  some  rufous 
and  a  few  black  hairs,  the  underfur  is  dark  slaty.  There  are  a 
few  black  piles  intermixed  on  the  shoulders,  back  of  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  tail  a  few  dark  brown 
hairs  are  mixed  with  the  prevailing  isabelUne  tint.  The  ears  are 
not  tufted,  but  covered  with  short  hair  of  the  same  pale  rufous  colour 
as  the  nape.     Whiskers  black. 

As  I  have  only  a  stuffed  specimen,  I  can  give  but  approximate 
proportions.  From  nose  to  rump  measures  9  in.,  tail  to  the  end  of 
the  hairs  7J  in.  Forefoot  (from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
claws)  i^  in.,  hind  foot  similarly  measured  and  including  the  tarsus 
2.1  in. ;  longest  whisker  about  i\  in. ;  bur  on  the  back  about  half  an 
inch  long. 

Besides  its  much  paler  colour,  this  form  differs  from  8.  S^riaau  in 
having  the  sides  of  the  head  paler  than  the  forehead,  and  in  the  more 
gradual  passage  from  the  colour  of  the  back  into  that  of  the  lower 
parte. 

S.JiUw*  is  only  known  to  inhabit  the  oak  forest  near  Shir&z. 

[A  pale  coloared  squirrel  is  found  in  the  oak  forest  west  of  Sbirliz, 

vol,,  u.  B 
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but  Dowhere  else  iu  Persia  th&t  I  know  of,  thougli  there  must  be  one 
in  the  Caspian  provinces.  The  southern  squirrel  is  by  no  means 
common.  I  only  saw  it  twice,  and  had  one  live  specimen  brought 
to  me.— O.  St.  J.] 

45.  *  P  B.  Fersiaiu,  Ersl. 

Er>L  Syst.  Nal.  Mud.  p.  417. — S.  0.  Oiuelin,  B«Ue  d.  Riust.  iii,  p.  379, 

PI.  xuir. 

This  was  described  from  Ghfl&n  by  the  younger  Gmelin,  who  asserts 
that  it  is  common.  Pallas,  however,  (Zoogr,  Boss.  As.  i,  p.  187,  (doubts 
the  existence  of  any  such  species,  and  points  out  not  only  that  no 
specimen  of  this  squirrel  existed  amongst  the  specimens  sent  by  S.  Q. 
Gmelin,  but  also  that  he  had  found  the  Utter  writer  untrustworthy  iu 
other  particulars. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  Gmelin's  description :  '  The 
squirrels  in  this  country  (Ghil&n)  appear  dark  ashy  grey  above,  the 
region  around  the  eyes  is  black,  the  ears  rounded,  expanded,  naked 
inside,  and  covered  externally  with  blackish  hair.  The  nostrils  are 
round,  the  chin,  breast,  and  belly  yellow,  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
same  white.  The  tail  is  blackish  grey,  and  marked  below  along  the 
centre  with  a  white  stripe.  The  hairs  which  cover  the  feet  to  the 
base  of  the  claws  are  above  of  the  same  colour  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  and  below  like  the  lower  parts.  The  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet 
are  dark  red.  Otherwise  this  Asiatic  squirrel  has  the  same  stature 
and  habits  as  the  European.' 

S.  vulgaris,  L,  is  said  by  Eichwald  to  abound  throughout  the  Cau- 
casus. It  is  called  S.  vulgarii  dneretu  by  Fitzinger,  Sitzb.  Akad. 
Wien,  LV,  Ab.  i,  p.  475.  S.  anotnalut,  Giildenstadt,  Schreb.  Saugth. 
p.  781,  pi.  215  c  (=5.  Cavca3icu9,VaW.),ia  described  from  the  Caucasus 
and  Geor^^a,  but  I  cannot  say  if  it  be  found  in  Persia.  It  may  possibly 
be  the  same  as  S.  Perstcm. 

46.  8.  palmarum,  L. 

t.  Plahiu,  BaliiohiBUn 500 


Only  one  example  was  seen.  The  species  chiefly  inhabits  the 
drier  parts  of  India,  keeping  much  to  cultivated  tracts  and  trees  near 
villages ;  it  does  not  extend  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal^  nor  is  it 
found  in  the  larger  forests. 
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[Sctwrus  jMilmantm,  which  we  saw  in  Baldchistin,  does  not  extend 
into  the  low  country  about  Bushire. — O.  St.  J.] 

47.  *  Spermophilos  ooncolor,  Oeoff. — De  F. 

SpermopbUut  amctior,  Geof.,  BeUnger,  Voy.  Ind,  Or,  p.  151,  PI.  VIII. 

S.  iColobetWi  eonoolor,  Brandt,  BuU.  Acftd.  8c  St.  Pet.  ii,  1844,  p.  379. 

Aretomyi  fulvut,  Licht.,  De  F,  Viag.  in  Perau,  pp.  195,  344. 

Uiuh-iSidtdniaA,  Persian. 
This  marmot  was  first  collected  by  Belan^r  on  hie  road  to  India 
and  described  by  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire.  De  Filippi  unites  it  to 
ArctoMjfi  Jttlvut,  Licht.  {Sj>emiopAiiua,  sp.  auct.  Colobolia,  ep.  Brandt), 
and  certainly  the  two  species,  of  which  I  saw  specimens  side  by  side  in 
the  Turin  Museum,  are  very  closely  allied  to  each  other,  the  Persian 
skin  being  rather  greyer ;  bat  without  better  means  of  comparieon 
I  am  unable  to  determine  whether  these  foroiB  are  merely  varieties  or 
whether  they  are  distinct.  By  most  naturalists  they  are  kept 
separate. 

8.  eoncolor  occors  in  parte  of  North-western  Persia,  and  especially  at 
Sult&niah,  north-weet  of  Kazvfn.  An  animal  bearing  the  same  Persian 
name,  and  probably  identical,  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Bellew  at  the  Kafir- 
Ealeh  hills,  thirty  miles  south  of  Meshed,  hut  I  have  not  been  able  to 


e  specimens. 

8.  muficut,  M^u.  inhabits  the  higher  portions  of  the  Caucasus  and 
should  be  looked  for  in  the  Elburz. 


Fahili  CASTORIDiE. 

48.  *  P  Castor  fiber,  L. 

The  heaver,  according  to  Eichwald,  is  common  in  the  Araxee,  and 
Scbmarda  includes  it  in  his  Mesopotamiau  list.  I  insert  it  in  the 
Persian  fauna  with  some  doubts. 

48,  Hyozna  pietufl,  sp.  nov.  Fl.  IV,  %.  2. 

I,  1.  Kobrdd,  northof  latabin 7000 

M.  dorto  pallide  Tv/escenti-mimno,  gaitrao  albido,  margine  rufd 
colorem  doraakm  a  ventrali  utnnque  tecemente,  el  ad  femora,  Aumerot, 
lateraque  colli  infra  aurei  in  maculat  ferrugineoi  dilatatd ;  facie 
antice   a  fronle  palltdd,  gritetcenle,  utrtnque  fa»d&  nigrd  a  nari  ad 
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extremitatem  anteriorem  aurU  duet4,  regionem  ocularem  amplectente, 
marglnatd,  mi/»tacibu»  tuperioribui  nigrii,  ii^erioribue  albit;  auribus  rotun- 
daiii,  parum  pilofis,  fere  nuditj  caudd  corporem  loRgitudine  tubaguante, 
ubique  Airid,pilis  longit  iniiuid,  aupra  grited,  tubivi  albeicente;  pedibat 
parvis,  supra  albit,  tubtua  pallidii. 

AffinU  M.  diyadi,  a  quo  differt  colore,  eauda  prasertim  pallidiore, 
maculitgue  ad  latera  colli  rufis,  auribut  maJoriius,pedi6u»  breviorUH*. 
Ilai.  ad  Kohrid  in  Medid,  (Persia  Aodiemd  sepienlrioHali). 
As  I  had  only  descriptione  of  Myoxui  dryas ',  Schreber,  to  refer  to, 
and  these  did  uot  give  sufficient  details  for  certainty,  I  could  not  feel 
sure  whether  the  dormouse,  of  which  I  obtained  two  Bpecimens  in 
Persia,  was  identical  with  Schreber's  species  or  not.  The  colouration 
especially  appeared  rather  brighter.  For  the  determination  of  this 
question  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Fetera  of  Berlin, 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  one  of  my  specimens  with 
authentic  skins  of  M.  dryoB.  He  says  that  the  Persian  species  appears 
to  differ  from  M.  diyas  in  colour,  in  the  tail  being  whiter,  in  its  having 
red  hair  beneath  the  ear,  in  the  ear  itself  being  somewhat  larger 
and  more  hairy,  and  especially  in  the  feet  being  smaller,  the  sole  of 
the  hind  foot  measuring  24  mm.  (nearly  an  inch)  in  M.  diyas,  and  only 
19  to  20  in  the  new  form.  The  teetb,  Professor  Peters  adds,  are 
neurly  the  same,  the  first  lower  molar  appearing  to  be  longerj  and 
not  rounded  in  the  Persian  animal ;  but  as  the  comparison  was  only 
made  with  one  skull  of  M.  dryat,  this  difference  may  be  individual. 

The  fur  on  the  back  and  upper  portion  of  the  head  is  rather  light 
brown  with  a  mfous  tinge,  the  under  parts  pure  white,  sharply  sepa- 
rated from  the  dark  colour  of  the  back ;  along  the  flanks,  at  the  line 
of  junction,  is  a  more  rufous  band  passing  into  the  brown  above,  and 
expanding  into  bright  rufous  patches  on  the  thighs,  shoulders,  and 
sides  of  the  neck  below  the  ear.  Nose  pale ;  a  black  band  runs 
along  each  side  of  the  face  from  the  side  of  the  nose  to  the  ear,  and 
includes  the  eye ;  whiskers  black  above,  white  below.  Ears  roanded, 
nearly  naked,  with  scattered  short  pale  hairs  inside  and  out.  Feet 
white  above,  pale  coloured  and  naked  below.  Tail  very  bushy 
throughout,  not  more  so  at  the  end,  grey  above,  with  a  few  black  hairs 
mixed,  greyish  white  below. 
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The  following  dimensions  were  taken  on  freshly  killed  animals  : — 

e         9 

Length  from  aote  to  base  of  tail 3.8  3.5 

l^ilfrom  baas  toeod  of  baira        (imperfect)  3.5 

Length  of  fore  foot 0.5  04 

Length  o!  hind  foot  0.8  0.78 

Height  of  ear  from  orifice    ..         ..         ..         ■■         ..         ■'.  0,63  a.6 

Brendthof  ear  [aid  flat        0.6  0.6 

Longest  whlaker       ..         ..         ..         ..         ,.         ■■         .•  1-7  ('(■ 

The  two  specimens  were  brought  to  me  at  Kohiiid,  where  they  were 
said  to  have  been  obtained  on  trees. 

Two  or  three  unnamed  species  of  Myoxus  are  included  in  Schmarda's 
list  of  Mesopotamian  animak.  M.  gl'tt  is  said  by  Pallas  to  be  common 
in  Georgia. 

Family  MURID^. 

60.  Mna  rattua,  L. 

1-3-  Beaht,  GhOin,  near  Ite  Cattpian  Sea. 
According  to  Eichwald,  the  black  rat  is  found  in  the  Caucasus  and 
in  Georgia.    Major  St.  John  obtained  specimens  at  Resht,  but  it  is 
unknown  on  the  Persian  plateau. 

61.  U.  deoumanna,  Fall. 

1-4.  Gw&dai,  BaliicbiabEo. 
The  original  home  of  the  brown  rat,  which  is  said  to  have  made  its 
way  into  Europe  through  Eastern  Russia  about  ]725-i730,  and  to 
have  come  from  the  Caspian,  appears  as  great  a  myetery  as  the  man 
with  the  iron  mask.  Most  writers  assert  positively  that  it  came  frora 
Persia,  some  give  Persia  and  the  East  Indies  as  its  original  home.  The 
East  Indies  comprise  rather  an  indefinite  region,  extending,  I  believe, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Kamachatka,  but  Blyth  and  Jerdon 
have  shown  that  in  Hindustan  Mus  decumanus  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
larger  towns  (and  this  is  my  own  experience  also),  and  Major  St.  John 
informs  me  that,  during  many  years'  residence  in  Persia,  he  never  saw 
a  rat,  except  in  the  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  obtained  specimens 
at  Gwfidar,  where  they  had  doabtless  been,  as  usual,  introduced  by 
ships,  but  I  saw  none  elsewhere,  although  I  collected  rodents  wher- 
ever I  could,  and  always  offered  rewards  for  small  mammals,  numbers 
of  which  were  brought  to  me.     De  Filippi,  too  (Viag.  in  Pera.  pp.  196, 
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f^4,)  rioticoB  the  sbeence  of  the  brown  rat  in  FerBia;  and  Huttos 
(J,  A.  S.  B.  XV,  p.  140,)  saya  it  ie  not  found  in  K^ndah&r.  Unless, 
lluifcrore,  the  migration  to  Europe  about  1730  was  bo  complete  that 
every  individual  left  Persia,  and  none  ever  returned  to  it,  whicli  is 
absurd,  the  source  of  this  pest  remains  to  be  found,  Blyth  suggests 
that  it  probably  came  from  the  temperate  regions  of  Eastern  Asia, 
J.  A.  S.  B.  1863,  xxxii,  p.  338. 

According  to  Eichwald,  M.  decumanas,  as  well  as  M.  raitia,  is  found 
in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Qeoi^a.  He  also  asserts  that  it  is  found  in 
Persia ;  but  this  assertion  ia,  of  course,  made  npon  report,  whilst  he 
perhaps  ascertained  personally  the  existence  of  the  animal  in  the 
Caucasian  provinces. 

The  bandicoot,  Mui  handieola,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  ports  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  Major  St.  John  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  a  very 
large  coarse  haired  rat  at  Bushire.  But  as  large  individuals  of  Mus 
decumaaus  are  commonly  called  bandicoots  in  India,  I  think  a  specimen 
should  be  compared  before  the  animal  is  included  in  the  Persian  list. 
If  it  is  found,  it  is  doubtless  an  immigrant,  brought  by  ships,  and  con- 
fined to  the  sea  ports. 

[There  is  no  house  rat  in  the  plateau  of  Persia,  though  the  black  rat 
is  found  in  the  towns  on  the  Caspian,  and  the  Hanoverian  rat,  as  well 
as  the  bandicoot,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  whither  they  have  donbtless 
been  brought  by  ships.  The  wide  desert  tracts  that  intervene  between 
the  ports  and  the  interior,  and  the  absence  of  waggons  carrying  grain 
or  other  bulky  goods  up  country,the  means  of  transport  being  restricted 
to  beasta  of  burden,  have  probably  prevented  its  spreading.  Thus  it 
happens  that  Persia,  which  is  often  put  down  in  zoological  works  as  the 
origioal  home  of  the  conuion  house  rat,  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
that  is  yet  free  from  that  pest. — O.  St,  J.] 

62.  U.  eryt^onotuB,  sp.  nov.  PI,  V,  fig.  3. 

1-4.  Kokrdd,  north  of  Irfahin 7000 

JfiM  tupra  ferrugvneut,  nigre»cenfe  lavatus,  laieribut  moffU  ruJU,  itifra 
aihui,  coloridxi  bene  discretit,  hand  traitseuntibtn;  cauddfere  nudd,  corporis 
longitudinem  mb<equante,  auribtit  magnis,  rotundatU,  fere  nudit;  pedibut 
tupeme  a[6ii,planiii  niidis,Juscis :  mammis  6,  duobugjtectoralidus,  quaiuor 
inguinalibus.  Long,  corporis  cwm  capite  circum  4,  auria  0.55-0.7,  latU. 
ejutdetn  0.45-0,5,  long,  plania  0.9,  pal?nts  0.4,  poll. 

Hah.  ad  Koirvd  in  Medid. 
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Colour  above  rufous  washed  with  btacldeti,  below  white,  the  two 
colours  Dot  passing  into  each  other,  but  sharply  divided.  The  hairs 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are  blackish,  slaty  at  the  base,  bright 
ferruginous  towards  the  points,  the  extreme  tips  being  black ;  on  the 
aides  the  black  tips  are  wanting.  Upper  whiskers  black,  lower  and 
anterior  white.  Ears  rather  large,  rounded,  almost  naked  inside  and 
out ;  tail  the  same  length  as  the  head  and  body,  or  rather  longer, 
nearly  naked,  with  very  scattered  short  bristly  hairs,  black  and  white 
mixed  above,  white  below.  Feet  white  above,  beneath  quite  naked  and 
dusky,  the  latter  colour  being  characteristic. 

There  are  but  six  mammee,  one  pair  being  pectoral,  and  situated  just 
behind  the  axils,  and  two  pairs  inguinal. 

The  following  dimensions  in  inches  were  taken  from  fresh  speci- 


Lengthof  bead  trndbody    ..         4  3.S 

Lengthofbul  4.)  3.8 

Height  of  Mr  from  orifice  to  tip 0.7  0.55 

Breftdth  of  ear  Ud  flftt o.g  0.45 

Lmgth  of  fore  foot  ..         ..         .,         ..         ,.         ..         ..  0.4  04 

Length  of  hind  foot  . .  . ,  . .  .  ■  0.9  0.83 

Longeat  whiskflr        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1^5  i.jj 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  two 
skulls,  male  and  female,  in  decimals  of  an 
inch : — 

Extreme  length  from  npper  aurgin  of  j 
forMnen   mignuni  to  end  of  nwal  (       i.i 

Breadth  Bcrosa  hioder  part  of  ifgo-  j 
matie  arches  > 

Breadth   acroBS  frontal  bonea  where -i 

nnrraweit     behiod  poatorbitsl  pro-  i       0.\t 

Length  of  naaal  bones  ..  ■•  0-4; 

Length  of  molar  teeth  in  nppcr  jaw  o.i. 

Breadtb  of  palate  between  molar  teetli  o.l: 

Length  of  lower  jaw  from  condyle  to  1  ^  ,, 
anterior  alTeolar  maigin                     > 

The  zygomatic  arch  is  very  narrow  and  weak, 
ro-      much  more  so  than  in  M.  Bactrianut. 

I  only  obtained  specimens  of  this  mouse  at 
it  is  said  to  be  found  in  fields. 


Kohrlid,  whei 
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68.  K.  Baotriantu,  Blyth,  PL  V,  fig.  z, 

M.  BaOriawM,  Bljtli,  J.  A.  S.  B.  iv,  1846,  p.  140^  and  iiii,  p.  347. 

M.  gahmima,  BI;tb,  J.  A.  8.  B.  xxil,  p.  410,  C>t.  Hun.  Mns.  Ab.  S<ra. 

p.  119. 
M.  Tbtobaldi.  Blyth,  J.  A.  3.  B.  uii,  p.  583. 
Jtf.  ({ilciittnif,  He  F.  Tiag.  in  FeTsia,  p.  344,  nee  L. 
jVtiiA,  Penbu. 

1.  Fiibla,  BaldoUcUn 500 

»-5.  Near  Plsbta — 

6-13-  Kalagin,  BaldcbtoUn  3500 

14-18.  Bampdr,  Balncbiatin  1700 

19-34.  Mnahfih,  sonth-weatof  Earm4n                 ..         5000 
»S.  BdrU  47«« 

This'  epeciea  waa  first  described  by  Mr.  Blyth,  from  specimens 
broug^ht  by  Captain  HuttoD  from  K£ndah£r,  where  it  is  said  to  be  the 
common  house  moose,  as  it  is  in  Baluchietan  and  Southern  Persia.  The 
name  first  given  by  Mr.  Blyth,  Mut  Bactrianug,  is  objectionable,  as  this 
animal  has  never  been  obtained  from  Bactria  proper,  the  modem 
Balkh. 

Although  my  specimens  are  rather  larger  than  Mr,  Blyth's  types, 
and  their  colour  is  rather  darker,  they  agree  well  with  typical 
examples  from  K&ndahfir,  presented  by  Captain  Hutton  to  the  British 
Mt)senm,and  the  skulls  are  precisely  similar.  Mr.  Blyth  Bubsequently 
described  two  other  mice,  one  from  Find  Dddun  K.h£n  in  the  PaDJ&b, 
as  M.  geriiUiniu,  said  to  be  sandy-brown,  the  other,  of  the  same  colonr, 
from  Efislimirj  which  he  named  M.  Theobaldi :  both  of  these  he  ulti- 
mately united  to  M.  Sacfriama,  The  descriptions  given  of  these  mice 
show  that  both  size  and  colour  are  slightly  variable,  and  I  have  some 
small  specimens,  palpably  adult,  which  differ  very  little  in  size  from 
the  dimensions  given  by  Mr.  Blyth.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
present  species  is  the  house  mouse  of  the  extreme  north-west  of  India, 
Kashmir,  AfghJuiist£n,  Baltichistan,  and  Southern  Persia. 

The  Persian  house  mouse  is  about  equal  in  size  to  M.  mugcultit,  with 
largish  ears,  and  the  tail  about  the  same  length  ae  the  body,  varying 
from  a  little  shorter  to  a  little  longer.  The  colour  is  brown  above, 
usually  with  a  sandy  tinge,  sometimes  mfescent,  especially  on  the 
Bides ;  lower  parts  white,  not  abruptly  separat«d  from  the  colour  of  the 
back ;  solea  of  feet  whitish.  The  tail  is  thinly  clad  throughout  with 
short  light  brown  hair,  soft  not  bristly.     The  ears  are  naked  inside, 
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except  near  the  margin,  where  they  are  rather  thinly  covered,  as  they 
are  on  the  outade,  with  short  hair.  The  basal  portion  of  the  hair  on 
the  hack  ie  dark  aehy,  a  few  black  hairs  being  mixed  with  the  brown 
ones  on  the  bock.  There  are  two  pairs  of  inguinal,  and  three  pairs  of 
pectoral  mammEe;  of  the  latter,  two  are  in  a  line  just  behind  the  axils, 
the  third  in  front  of  and  inside  the  shoulders. 

The  following  measurements  were  taken  on  fn»h  specimens :  i,  cap- 
tured at  Rehin;  a,  at  KaUg&n;  3,  at  Dizak,  all  in  BaHchistin; 
4,  at  Mashish,  south-west  of  Karm&n ; — 

19  *J  3?         i 

Length  from  nose  to  root  of  (nil  ..         ..  3.5  3.6  3.15  3.J 

Lf nglh  of  t«il 3,1  3,6  3,4s  3.3 

Length  of  hewl I  r.05  0.9 

Height  of  ur  from  orifice  0.56  0.53  0.53.  0.5s 

Bradth  of  ekr  Uid  flat 0.44  0^6  0.45 

Length  of  fore  foot  uiil  dkws 03  0.31  0.33  0.4 

Length  of  hiod  foot  and  clam 0.65  0.75  0.71  0.75 

There  is  some  variation  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ears,  some 
specimens  having  them  shorter  and  rounder  than  others. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  two  skulls,  both  of  males : 
I,  &om  Kalag&n  ;  2,  from  Bampur : — 

In.         Id. 
Length  Irom  npper  maigin  of  Rimnen  migntim  to  end  of  1  o 


po«t4rbittLl  prooeeaea  J 

Length  of  nawl  boosa         0.3  0.17 

Length  of  lower  manilibla  {rom  the  condjie  to  the  an-  1  _  ,         . 

terior  slTeolar  margin  t 

The  zygomatic  arch  is  strong  and  well  developed.     These  skulls 
^ree  well  with  one  in  the  British  Museum,  taken  from  a  K^ndahir 


De  Filippi  identified  the  Persian  house  mouse  with  M.  tylcalicut,  and 
he  states  that  the  same  species  was  brought  from  Shiriz  by  the  Marquis 
Doria.  But  a  specimen  from  Sbirfiz,  which  I  obtained,  is  certainly  the 
present  species,  which,  although  similar  in  colour,  is  a  larger  mouse 
than  M.  tylvalicut,  with  a  much  longer  tail.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
no  specimens  from  Northern  Persia,  and  the  house  mouse  there  may 
be  M.  tylvaiicm,  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  it  is  the  present  form. 
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64.  'Uufl  sylvatiaiu,  L. — De  F. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that,  according  to  De  fHlippi,  this  is  the 
house  mouse  of  Northern  Persia,  hut  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  compare 
Bpecimene  with  the  last  species.  Even,  however,  if  M.  Bactrianut  prove 
to  be  found  in  houses  thtonghout  Persia,  M.  sylvaiieut  mast  also  bo 
included  in  the  fauna,  as  it  was  found  by  M^netries  common  on  the 
parts  of  the  Talish  mountains  not  covered  by  trees,  and  it  is  said  by 
Eichwald  to  he  abundant  in  Greorgia. 

EichwaM  includes  Mtis  muiculut,  L.,  and  M^n^triee,  M.  mmtttvs. 
Fall.  {M.  mes»<triu»,  Shaw),  in  the  fauna  of  the  Transcancasian  provinces. 
The  latter  probably  may  extend  into  Persia,  hut  De  Pilippi  particularly 
noticed  the  absence  of  M.  mutcului  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  says  it  is  replaced  by  M.  tyhaticus, 

66.  Criodtns  pIueuB,  Pall.— De  F. 

t,  >■    Mashlah,  mnth-weit  of  Earm^D     ..         ..         6Soo 


This  hamster  appears  to  be  common  throughout  the  Persian  highlands, 
chiefly,  I  think,  about  gardens  and  cultivation.  It  is  found  in  towns 
and  villages,  coming  into  houses. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions,  in  inches,  of  five  fresh  specimens 
taken  at  Kobr^d : — 

j  9         s         g         ^ 

Length  of  he»d  and  body  . .  4 

Length  of  btil  from  vins  ..         ..  1.95 

Length  of  b«>d i.a 

LeDgth  of  fore  foot  >.  ■•  0.4 

Length  of  hind  foot  0.7 

Hnght  of  ear  from  orifice  ..         ..  0.76 

Breadth  of  eu  laid  flat 0.6 

Longest  whisker    ..  ..         ■■  t.4 


4.1 

4.»       4-S 
i.a       OS 

1.15 

0^8 

0.4J      04 

0.68 

0.68      OJ 

0.7 

0.77      0-7 

0-S7 
:.»5 

0.6       0. 
'4        >-i 

The  male,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  given  in  the  last  column, 
instead  of  being  of  the  usual  cinereous  colour,  had  a  decidedly  rufous 
tinge,  and  this,  added  to  the  larger  size,  made  me  suspect  that  it  might 
belong  to  De  Filippi's  C.  isaiellinu».  That,  however,  is  still  larger,  and 
paler  in  colour. 
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66.  *C.  uabeUiniu,  De  F. 

De  FllippI,  '^utg.  in  Pe»i>,  p.  344. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  ori^oa!  description  in  Italian : 
'  Closely  resembling  the  preceding  {C.  phaut)  in  the  general  distri- 
bution of  the  colours,  in  the  quality  of  the  fnr,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  body  and  of  the  tail,  but  of  much  larger  size,  and  sensibly  different 
colouration.  From  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail  0.15 
metre'  (in  C.  phaiu  0.095  *  ^^  ^^  most ;)  length  of  the  tail  0.038 '. 
Greyish  isabelline  above,  rather  paler  on  the  sides,  lower  half  of  the 
body  pure  white,  the  two  colours  sharply  distinct,  especially  at  the 
sides  of  the  body.     Captured  at  Tehr&n  by  the  Marquis  Doria.' 

I  could  not  find  a  specimen  of  this  species  at  Turin  or  Genoa. 

67.  *C.  nigriotuu,  Brandt.— De  F. 

This  Caucasian  species  was  found  by  De  Filippi  at  Sult&niah,  north- 
west of  Razvin, 

Filzinger  (Sitzingsb.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  1867,  vol.  Iv,  Abth.  i, 
p.  504)  gives  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  amongst  the  localities  for  Spalaa 
typhhi,  but  I  cannot  find  any  trustworthy  authority  for  the  locality. 
In  Schmarda's  Mesopotamian  list  an  unnamed  species  of  Sijihneua  is 
included;  this  may  perhaps  also  be  Spalax  iypklua,  Eichwald,  how- 
ever, declares  that  this  species  has  not  been  observed  south  of  the 
Caucasus. 

S.  Pallatii,  Nordman,  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  the  Caucasus  by 
some  writers,  but  not  by  Eichwald. 

MyoipalaxJiucocapiUut,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S,  B.  XV,  p.  141,  described  from 
Quetta,  in  Southern  Afgh&nistin,  may  probably  be  found  in  parts  of 
Eastern  Persia. 

58.  Heeokia  Huttoni,  BIytfa,  Fl.  VI,  fig.  i. 

J.  A.  S.  B.  IT,  p.  i$9,  (1846},  and  iiiii,  p.  331. 

S,  Bardimdcri,  Jerdon,  MuniiudB  of  Indik,  p.  190,  piuiini,  Dec  Grajr. 

1-9.  Kslagfln,  BaldeUHtin  3500 

My  specimens  agree  very  fairly  with  Mr.  Blyth's  description,  but 
they  are  rather  larger.  They  are  not,  however,  the  same  as  Gray's 
Netokia  Hardmckei,  which  is  a  larger  animal  with  a  much  shorter  tail, 
and  with  which  I  believe  that  N.  GriffUhn,  Horsfield,  is  identical.  The 
type  of  the  latt«r  is  in  the  India  House  Museum  and  inaccessible. 
'  Very  neifly  6  inches.  *  3.7J  ia.  '  i.i  in. 
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The  colour  of  the  specimeoB  obt^ned  by  me  varies  from  ferrug^ous 
brown  to  sandy  brown  above.  The  lower  parts 
are  isabelline,  but  frequently  appear  dark  in 
consequence  of  xMk  fur  being  thin  and  worn ;  the 
basal  portion  is  dark  slaty  grey  both  above  and 
below  the  animal.  Hairs  on  the  back  soft  and 
of  moderate  length,  a  very  few  black  hairs  being 
scattered  amongst  the  brown  ones.  Tail  naked 
and  ears  almost  naked,  the  latter  having  only 
a  few  extremely  short  hairs  thinly  scattered,  and 
the  feet  being  covered  above  very  sparsely  with 
short  whitish  hairs. 

The  mammae  are  only  six  in  number,  one  pair 
^.-j^jrw,^^-"  being  pectoral,  two  pairs  inguinal.   Thecrownof 

liiillillfmmaffl  ^^^  ^^  molar  in  each  jaw  consists  of  three  sub- 
's.XArV^j^j^^  equal  transverse  ridges,  the  second  and  third  of 
Skull  of  XfioLia  iiui-  ***'  ^'^^*  These  ridges  are  parallel,  close  to- 
gether, and  all  separate  except  in  the  last  moUr 
of  the  upper  jaw,  in  which  they  are  joined  to- 
gether inside,  and  in  the  first  molar  of  the  lower 
jaw,  in  which  the  first  and  second  ridges  are  united  outside.  Tho 
incisors  are  very  broad,  and  are  not  grooved. ' 

The  following  meaEurements  were  taken   on  fresh   specimens,  all 
adults : — 


Length  of  head  and  bod;,  from  n 
Length  of  heitd  olooa  ., 
Length  of  Uil 


6.J5 


Total 

LoDgth  from  shoulder  to  rump 

Height  of  e»r  from  orifice 

Breadth  of  ear  laid  flat 

LeagUi  of  longest  whisker 

Length  of  Ibre  foot  (pfilma  and  naile) 

Length  of  bind  fool  (pUnta  and  nails) 


6.6s 
1.85 


0.8s 


The  distance  from  the  ear  to  the  eye  (average  of  3  specimens]  is 
0.81,  from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  snout,  0,72  ;  diameter  of  the  eye 
0.23 ;  length  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  fore  foot,  0.45 ;  of  the  hind  foot, 
0-5  in.  The  skull  of  an  adult  female  measures  1.65  inches  in  length 
from  thc/bramen  mognnm  to  the  end  of  the  nasals,  and  i  .08  in  breadth 


■,^,uoyn.- 
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across  the  widest  part  of  the  zygomatic  arches.     The  uppet  molars  are 
0.35  inches  in  length. 

This  animal  is  said  to  borrow  in  sandy  ground  and  to  be  found 
both  in  cultivated  and  uncultivated  tracts.  The  country  in  which 
I  obtained  specimens  consists  chiefly  of  barren  hills. 

60.  * Arvioola  amphibiufi  ?  L.— De  F. 

Arvieala  amfhibivt,  L.  tu.  Pentca,  De  F.  Viag.  in  Penis,  pp.  196,  344. 

I  once  or  twice  saw  a  small  animal  resembling  the  common  water 
rat  of  Europe  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  Elburz,  but  I  could  not 
obtain  a  specimen.  De  Filippi  was  more  fortunate;  he  procured  two 
skins  at  least,  one  of  an  adult,  the  other  of  a  young  animal,  now 
in  the  museum  at  Turin.  He  says  that  the  osteological  characters 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  European  Anieola  amphibivs,  but 
that  the  colour  differs,  passing  into  fulvous  on  the  flanks,  and  into 
white  on  the  under  parts.  It  appeared  to  me,  on  comparing  the 
skins  at  Turin  with  European  specimens,  that  the  former  belonged 
to  a  distinct  race,  the  fur  being  shorter,  much  less  close  and  less 
woolly.  On  the  back  it  is  slaty  block  at  the  base,  isabelline  near 
the  end,  with  black  tips.  Below  the  colour  is  paler  than  in  Euro- 
pean specimens,  the  whitish  under  parts  differing  more  in  colour 
from  the  brown  back,  and  the  line  of  division  between  the  two 
colours  being  much  more  sharply  defined.  The  size  appears  to  be 
the  same. 

De  Filippi  met  with  this  water  vole  at  Sult^iah  and  other 
places.  He  says  it  is  found  along  irrigation  channels,  entering 
gardens  and  even  houses. 

60.  *Arvioola  myBtaoinua,  De  F, 
yiug.  ia  Penia,  pp.  isS.  344- 

I  Mtu  miemrm,  3.  G.  Omelia,  Be'ue  d.  Rttml,  iii,  p.  500,  PI.  LVII,  t. 
t  ArvUola  Kctaiit,  M£d.  Cat.  Baia.  p.  13  (an  Pali.  t). 

This  is  described  in  the  following  terms  by  De  Filippi : — 
'  A.  arvali  a^nit,  ted  auriculU  ti  myiUKmhngiorihus,  cauda  breviore, 
Jacile  diatinffuendut.' 

'  Allied  to  A.  at-valu,  from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by 
much  larger  ears,  which  project  more  above  the  fur,  by  its  whiskers  of 
white  and  black  hairs  mixed,  the  former,  which  are  by  far  the  longer, 
when  l^d  along  the  side  of  the  head,  reaching  ta  the  outer  edge  of 
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the  ear,  and  by  its  much  8liort«r  tail,  which  meaeureB  only  a  sixth 
of  the  whole  body. 

'  Colour  above  moose  grey,  paler  below.' 

There  are  four  specimens  of  this  little  vole  in  the  Tntin  Museum, 
all  of  the  same  size  and  apparently  adult,  three  being  in  spirit  and 
one  stuffed.  My  notes  on  the  colouration  and  dimeosions  differ 
slightly  from  those  of  De  Filippi.  The  colour  above  is  rufous  brown, 
the  hair  as  usual  being  blackish  slaty  at  the  base,  and  about  ^^^  of  an 
inch  long  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  lower  parts  white.  The  fur  is 
soft.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  taken  from  a  specimen  in 
spirit : — 

In. 

Totkl  length  indudiDE  tall 3.5 

T&il  from  uiu  0.75 

ftwe  foot  (palnu) 0.37 

Hind  loot  (iJantk) 0.5S 

De  Filippi  found  this  small  rodent  abundant  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lfir,  north-east  of  Tehr&n  in  the  Elburz  mountains,  where  he  says  the 
ground  in  places  is  full  of  its  holes. 

At  Ujun,  a  camping  ground,  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  between 
Dehgirdii  and  Kushkizard,  on  the  summer  road  irom  Shiraz  to  Isfahfiu, 
I  saw  a  small  mouse  or  vole  in  large  numbers,  the  ground  in  one 
place  being  covered  with  its  holes,  but  I  iailed  to  obtain  specimens. 
It  may  perhaps  have  been  the  present  species. 

61.  *A.  Booialia,  (Foil.) 

»M  Koalu,  P>U..  Sdueb.  Baugth.  Iv,  p.  6S1. 
Myadt*  tocialin.  PaXL  Zoogr.  Bo*.  A».  i,  p.  176. 

Fallas's  description  is  very  brief.  Schreber's  ia  better.  He  says 
A.  aocialii  is  distinguished  from  A.  arvaUa,  Fall,  by  its  colour  (pale 
yellowish  above,  the  ends  of  the  longer  hairs  partly  brown,  still 
paler  on  the  sides  j  lower  parts,  feet,  and  tail  white),  its  white  ears 
(?  misprint  for  tail)  and  feet,  which  have  no  scales,  its  shorter  tail  and 
thicker  head.  Length  of  head  and  body,  3  inches  5  lines,  tail  9^ 
lines,  or  with  the  hair  at  the  end  loj. 

Mu»  micrunu  of  the  younger  Grmelin  is  united  to  Fallas's  species  by 
Schreber,  J.  F.  Omelin,  and  others.  According  to  S.  G.  Gmelin's 
description  it  is  from  ashy  to  dark  grey  with  some  yellowish  mixed 
above,  greyish  white  below,  the  hairs  black  at  the  base.  Length  of 
head  and  body,  3  inches  3  lines,  tail  6  lines. 
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Arvicola  lodalit  is  said  by  Pallas  to  be  found  in  sandy  countries 
round  the  Caspian  Sea  as  far  as  Persia.  Menetries  gives  it  as  common 
in  the  T&lish  mountains,  living  under  stones. 

For  want  of  specimens  I  cannot  clear  up  the  account  of  these  voles, 
but  I  suspect  that  De  Filippi's  A.  myatacinus,  Men^triee'  A.  socialta, 
and  S.  G.  Gmelin's  Mut  mtcrttrus  are  the  same  animal,  a  soiall  vole 
inhabiting'  the  Elburz  at  considerable  elevations,  and  that  I^las's  Mm 
or  3fyode»  socialit  is  another  similar  vole,  but  distinguished  by  its 
vrhite  tail,  foand  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  By  J.  F.  Grmelin, 
Syst.  Nat.  i,  p.  134,  A.  arvalU,  Pall,  is  also  said  to  inhabit  Persia, 
but  Gmelin  is  about  as  untrustworthy  an  authority,  especially  on 
localities,  as  could  easily  be  quoted. 

Unless  the  animal  seen  at  Ujun  belonged  to  this  genus,  no  Arvicola 
has  as  yet  been  observed  in  Central  or  Southern  Persia. 

63.  OerbUlus'  Indioiu,  (Hardwicke.) 

Dipta  Indleui,  Haid.  Ttodb.  Una.  Soc.  viii,  p.  1  jg,  PI.  VII. 
Otrb^ui  IndicM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1S63,  zxiii,  p.  317. — Jerdon,  Munmals 
of  India,  p.  184.— F.  Cut.  Tt.  Z.  a  H,  p.  143.  PI.  XXV,  fig.  15.19,  "kuU. 
O.  Hardviickei,  Gny,  Cat.  Mam.  B.  M.  p.  iji. 
Merioaa  Iniicv»,  Wagner,  Schreb.  SiLugth.  iii.  p.  47). 

1-8.  FishEu,  BaluchiEtin  700 

I  can  see  no  essential  difference  between  the  specimens  procured  at 
I^sbin  and  some   Indian  eldns   in   the  British   Museum.     Jerdon, 

'  Concerniiig  the  g«Diu  Otr^Uxu,  uid  its  alliel,  reeacting  wbioh  much  coofumon 
eiuta  in  the  WM'kl  of  both  German  and  Engliah  writen,  compare  Bnndt,  BemerkuDf[en 
Ubcr  die  Gattmigen  QabiUat,  Mtnona,  Rhomhomyi  und  Pmanmomyt,  Bull.  Acad.  Sd. 
St.  Pet.  ii,  1844,  p.  76.  Hs  there  sUtee  that  the  cmwna  of  the  molar  teeth  in  Gerbillat, 
DeamarMt  (_~Meriona,  HlJger  and  Wagaer,  neo  F.  Cuner)  are  composed  of  diatinct 
tranirerae  ridges,  the  first  molar  having  3,  the  eecond  1,  the  third  I  ;  that  the  inciaorg 
are  grooved  down  the  middle,  and  there  ii  do  tubercle  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  jaw 
below  the  cundjle. 

Merionei,  Illiger  (—  Bhomixmyl  partim,  Wagner),  has  the  crowna  of  the  molars 
oompoaed  of  tranirerae  ridges,  thove  of  eaub  tooth  being  joined  b;  a  longitudinal  procem 
in  the  middle,  the  Inoiioia  are  grooved  down  the  centre,  and  there  is  a  well  marked 
tubercle  below  the  condj^le  of  the  lower  jaw. 

SAombomyt,  Wagner,  apud  Brandt,  differs  from  Merionti  and  QtrbUha  in  having  the 
poateiior  molai  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  composed  of  two  transreiBe  ridgea  instead  of  one. 
Id  the  species  selected  as  the  type,  Merimt*  optntul,  Licht.  (^  M.  (anraHciniu,  Ethq.  nee 
Pall.  —  Rkomhcmyi  patlidut,  Wagner),  the  upper  iodsors,  besides  the  groove  down  the 
centre,  have  a  seoond  imperfect  groove  or  depression  down  the  inner  margin. 
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however,  gives  the  leogth  of  the  hind  foot  as  2  ioches,  which 
is  much  mora  than  in  the  aoimals  obtained  by  me.  G.  Cuvieri,  Water- 
house,  (P.  Z.  S.  1838,  p.  56,)  the  Southern  Indian  form,  has  a  longer 
tarBOB,  hut  Blyth  douhts  if  it  he  really  distinct. 

The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parte  ie  hright  rufous  hrown  or 
fawn  colour,  many  of  the  hairs  being  tipped  with  black.  Forehead 
the  same  colour  a&  the  back.  Immediately  round  the  eye  is  dark 
brown,  the  area  of  this  colour  being  prolonged  in  front  and  behind ; 
above  is  a  distinct  white  supercilium,  and  below  there  is  also  a  white 
hand,  much  more  marked  in  some  Bpecimens  than  in  others:  the 
hinder  parte  of  the  cheeks  are  rufous,  becoming  paler  in  front.  The 
ears  are  very  thickly  covered  outside  with  short,  brown  hair^  within 
they  are  nearly  naked.  The  whiskers  are  black  above,  white  below. 
The  tail  is  longitudinally  banded,  being  pale  along  both  sides,  brown 
above,  and  with  a  narrow  brown  band  below ;  the  whole  becomes  dark 
brown  or  black,  and  the  hairs  longer,  near  the  tip.  Feet  white  above, 
naked  and  flesh-coloured  below. 

The  fur  is  soft  and  fine  ;  the  underfur  on  the  back  is  leaden  grey. 
There  are  four  pairs  of  mammse,  two  pectoral,  and  two  inguinal. 

In  Ptammamyi  the  upper  inciBora  we  not  grooved  in  (bo  centre. 

On  this  1  must  remiLrk  thai  the  skuU  of  Qerbitlut  Africantu,  figared  b;  Brandt,  ia  that 
oF  a  young  uiimal ;  that  in  >ome  Bpeoies  of  jerboa  rata,  e.  g.  G.  IruUcat,  I  find  that  the 
tranaveraa  ridges  of  the  molars  ore  at  fint  distinct,  bot  lubsequeotljr,  wbeu  more  worn, 
tbey  ore  united  in  the  middle  of  the  tooth  ;  fiuallj,  in  Terj  old  animals  they  dintppeor 
altogether.    Consequently,  the  fonn  of  the  ridgsi  of  the  molar  teeth  is  not  a  good  generio 


Secondly,  in  OtrWlut  Indtcut,  which  Brandt,  from  the  figure  of  (he  ikull  given  bj  F. 
CuTior,  ZooL  Traos.  ii,  PI.  XXV,  f.  15-19,  refen  to  Shombomyi,  the  presenoe  of  a  small 
additional  ridge  or  talon  on  the  postaior  upper  molar  eon  only  be  detected  id  the  young. 
The  two  ridges  loon  coaleMe,  the  surface  becoming  trilobate,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that, 
if  very  young  specimens  bs  procured,  a  similar  rudimentoiy  posterior  ridge  villbefbund  in 
several  other  species.  In  bet  a  series  might  be  formed  showing  its  giadnal  increased 
development.     It  is  a  good  spedfic  distinction,  but  scarcely  of  generic  {mportance. 

Lastly,  in  the  only  Airicnn  forms  of  Otrbilli  of  which  I  can  find  skulls  in  the  British 
Museum,  vis.  6.  nulanurut  and  6.  tnonlonul  (neither  of  which,  however,  is  included 
by  Brandt  in  his  restricted  genus  Gerbillut),  there  is  a  tubercle  in  front  of  the  condyle  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Its  absence,  however,  in  the  specimen  of  0.  Afritaim*  figured  by 
Brandt,  can  scarcely  be  due  to  immaturity,  at  least  1  fiud  it  well  developed  in  a  young 
a.  eryaanu. 

I  prefer  therefore,  for  the  present,  to  refer  >U  the  Persiaa  forms  to  Gerbiilm.  This 
name  was  proposed  ii^  1804  by  Desmarest  in  the  Tableaa  M^thodjque,  vol.  ixiv  of  the 
Dic^onnaire  d'Hiitoire  Naturelle,  and  has  therefore  priority  over  Metiona  proposed  by 
IJIiger  in  1811.  The  latter  name  is  preserved  by  mpit  German  naturalists,  partly,  I 
believe,  because  it  is  consiitered  dasdcsl. 
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Dimensions    of    adult    fresh    specimens    in 
inches : — 


Longth  from  now  to  baw  of  taU  .. 

J 

6.4 

6.S 

6. 

7 

r 

6.S 

5-S 

Length  oF  hun  at  end     .. 

0.S 

o-S 

0-5 

0-5 

Total             

i^.S 

1J.9 

13'5 

^ 

Length  from  shoulder  to  nimp     .. 

5-' 5 

4'75 

4.75 

4 

LoDgthofheaa 

I-9S 

■■95 

1.9 

1.6 

Height  oE  eu  from  oiifico 

1.0s 

0.9J 

Brefldth  of  eu  not  lud  flat 

0.5S 

0-S7 

0.55 

0-54 

Length  of  fore  foot,  including  nails 

O-SS 

0.45 

0-45 

0.36 

Length  of  hind  foot,  including  nuhi 

'■57 

'■5 

1.46 

..43 

Length  of  longest  whiiker 

».3S 

1.1 

The  breadth  of  the  ear  laid  flat  in  a  specimen 
in  spirit  is  0.68;  length  from  orifice  one  inch. 
The  diameter  of  the  eye  is  0.35  in  fresh  speci- 
mens. A  woodcut  of  the  sknll  and  molar  teeth 
is  given,  for  comparison  with  those  of  the  allied 
species  described  below. 

I  only  obtained  this  species  at  one  locality, 
a  rather  well  wooded  valley  in  Baluchistdn. 


I,  ».  SkuU  of  GerbOltu 

3.  Molu  teeth  of  upper 
jaw,  magnified  three 


68.  'G-.  tteninruB?  Wagner. 

Wagner,  Scbreb.  Siugth.  ed.  J*.  Ul,  p.  47t. 

A  large  specimen  of  a  GerhlUut  in  the  British  Museum,  brought  from 
the  mounds  of  Sasa,  in  Kbuzist&n,  lower  Euphrates  valley,  by  Mr. 
Loftus,  closely  resembles  G.  Indiaif,  but  appears  larger,  with  a  compa- 
ratively shorter  tfuL  The  skull  differs  in  having  the  upper  Aurfoce 
more  convex  behind,  the  anterior  or  upper  portion  of  the  supraoccipital 
bone  sloping  away,  for  a  short  distance  at  least,  behind  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  interparietal,  instead  of  being  bent  sharply  downwards, 
immediately  behind  the  suture,  as  it  is  in  G.  Ind'icua.  The  interparietal 
too  in  the  Susa  specimen  is  broader,  and  the  auditory  bullce  appear 
considerably  smaller. 

The  tail  is  dark  brown  above  and  below,  with  a  pale  band  along  each 
side,  as  in  G.  Indtcitt.  G.  (aniurui  is  described  by  Wagner  as  having 
the  pale  band  above  and  below.     The  colouration  of  the  Susa  animal 
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differs  in  no  important  particular  from  that  of  Q.  Indieiis;  its  din 
agree  with  tboee  of  G.  taniurui. 

Length  of  skin  8  inobeE,  tail  (vertebrffi  preserved)  6.5,  hairs  at 
end  0.5,  ear  from  ori6e6  0.9,  breadth  of  ear  laid  flat  0.7  (both  ibeee 
measurements  would  be  more  in  a  fresh  specimen),  hind  foot  from  tarsal 
joint  to  end  of  claws  1.65.  Sknll  1.75  inches  long  to  end  of  nasal 
bones,  nasal  bones  0.73  long. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  only  a  variety  of  G.  Indicua. 

64.  G.  Feraions,  sp.  nov,  PI.  VII,  fig.  i. 

I,   i.  Near  Kknn&a,  Southern  FereU       ..           ..  5000 

3,  4.  KohT^d,  north  of  laUhan 7010 

G.  affittu  G.  Indico,  tupraferrugineui,  infra  alhut;  caudd  corporem  lon- 
gituiilne  excedente,  mjteme  rufescenii-6n»ned,  apkem  rernug  nigrd,  subtus 
albidd,  ad  latera  hand  pallide  striald ;  auribug  elongatU,  »ed  minoribua 
guam  in  Q.  Indico,  parumpiloiis ;  plantU  ladoribug,  gub/.ua  aordide  viii- 
descentibui;  myilacidut  lougioribui  coHferdoribusque  ;  denle  molario  tupe- 
riorepoilico  in  aduKit  timpHci  rolundalo. 

Hab.  in  Periid. 

This  species  is  very  similar  in  appearaBce  to  G.  Indiciu.  My  speci- 
mens are  rather  darker  in  colour  than  individuals  of  the  latter  from 
FishiD,  but  there  is  even  greater  diSeretice  in  some  specimens  of 
G.  Indicui  from  India.  The  essential  external  differences  are  that  there 
is  no  dark  line  along  the  lower  surface  of  the  tail  in  G.  Pergieut,  that 
the  feet  are  broader,  and  with  the  soles  somewhat  differently  coloured, 
being  of  a  dusky  greenish  tinge  below,  and  that  the  whiskers  are  longer 
and  more  numerous.  The  present  species  has  sofl  fur ;  the  upper  parts 
are  rufous,  the  hairs  being  slaty  grey  near  the  base,  and  tipped  with 
black,  lower  parts  white,  the  two  colours  divided  by  a  distinct  line  on 
the  flanks.  There  is  a  whitish  superciliary  mark,  and  the  whiskers  are 
black  behind  and  white  in  front.  The  tail  is  rufous  brown  (the  hairs 
rufous  with  black  tips)  above,  white  below,  ears  very  thinly  clad  with 
hair;  mammie  eight,  as  in  G.  Imlicut.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are 
naked. 

The  skull  differs  from  that  of  G.  Indieut,  in  having  the  nasal  portion 
ndrrower,  in  the  zygomatic  arch  being  curved  upwards  near  it«  posterior 
extremity,  and  in  the  very  different  form  of  the  back  of  the  skull  when 
viewed  from  behind.  It  is  much  higher  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  in 
0.  Indicug,  in  which  the  distance  from  the  top  of  i\ie  foramen  magnum  to 
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the  upper  snifaoe  of  the  bIcdII  at  the 
hig:hest  part  of  the  occipital  crest  ex- 
ceeds the  height  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num itself,  whilst  in  Q.  Pergicus  the 
firat  named  measarement  is  less  than 
the  height  oiQie/'oramen.  The  hind- 
most mo\a,T  too  in  the  upper  jaw  ap- 
pears to  want  the  posterior  rudimentary 
transverse  ridge  or  talon  seen  in  6. 
Indieut,  traces  of  which  are  easily  seen 
in  the  shape  of  the  tooth,  even  when 
it  is  mnch  worn  down.  If  found  in 
young  specimens  of  0.  Pertieut,  it 
must  be  mnch  less  developed  than  in 
0.  Indlcut. 

The  length  of  a  skull  taken  from 
an  adnlt  female  from  Kohrud  is  1,75 
inch,  the  breadth  across  the  binder  part 
of  the  zygomatic  arches  0.9,  that  of  the 
frontal  bones  behind  the  postorbital 
processes  o.z,  length  of  the  nasal 
bones  0.72,  and  length  of  the  lower 
mandible  from  tbe  condyle  to  the  inner 
base  of  the  rodent  tusks  0.9. 

The  following  are  the  measnrements 
taken  on  two  fresh  specimens  obbuned 
at  Kohrud : — 


.   1,  3.  BkuU   of   GerbUlu*  Pertieia, 

,  Molar  tooth  of  apper  j»ir,  magnified 
three  dianu. 


Length  from  note  to  root  of  tail  . 


Length  of  tail  (rertebne) 6.5 

Length  of  twirtat  end i 


Total 


Length  from  ihoulder  U 

Length  of  head 

Height  of  ear  from  orifice 
Braadth  of  ear  laid  fiat     v. 
Length  of  fbre  foot,  indading  naili 
Length  of  hind  foot,  including  naila 

Longeit  whisker 

IT  of  the  eye  0.31  In. 
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I  did  not  myself  eee  this  animal,  living,  at  KoKrtid ;  the  Bpecimens 
killed  near  Karman  were  found  towards  dusk  amongst  small  buelies  in 
barren  stony  gronnd.  Like  G.  Indicm,  it  is  noctomal  or  creposcular  in 
its  habits,  and  very  much  shyer  than  G,  Hurriatut  and  G.  erytkrurut. 
Major  St.  John  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  it  at  KohHid,  about  the 
stone  walls  dividing  the  orchards  and  gardens,  and  also  at  Ab&deh, 
between  Shir&z  and  Isfah&n. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  specimen  brongbt  from  Persia  (no  exact 
locality  has  been  preserved)  by  Mr.  Ixtitus,  which,  though  near  the 
present  form,  shows  some  differences.  The  fur  is  remarkably  eofl,  the 
ears  rather  small,  and  the  feet  decidedly  shorter.  The  stuffed  specimen 
measures,  head  and  body  about  5i  inches,  tail  the  same,  ear  from 
orifice  0.55,  hind  foot  and  tarsus  1.2. 

66.  Q.  Hurrians,  Jerdon. 

Mammab  of  Iiidi>,  p.  I S6. 

Q.  ttTfihmtnu,  Jwdon,  ibid,  nee  Qmj. 

1-7.    Dttiht,  BftliiohiiUD, 

8-10.  Bibd  EaUt,  BftldchuUa. 

This  form  agrees  well  with  Jerdon's  description  of  the  '  desert 
jerboa-rat'  of  Harri&na,  Kachh,  and  Slnd,  and  with  specimens  of  the 
same  in  the  British  Museum.  Jerdon  cousidered  it  to  be  the  6.  eryiAru- 
Tfu  of  Gray,  but  thatisclearlyadistinct'species,  with  much  larger  ears, 
and  a  black  tip  to  its  tail.  In  case  of  the  present  species  proving  distinct, 
Jerdon  proposed  to  call  it  6.  HurriantB,  which  name  it  must  bear. 

Jerdon's  description  of  the  colouration  is  excellent.  Above,  the  fur 
is  Bandy  brown,  the  hairs  being  short,  dark  slaty  at  the  extreme  base, 
issbelline  near  the  point,  with  short  dusky  tips.  A  few  longer  black 
hairs  are  mixed  with  the  others  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  and 
thighs.  Lower  parts  whitish,  this  colour  passing  gradually  oa  the 
ffanka  into  the  brown  of  the  back.  Tail  the  same  colour  as  the  back, 
scarcely  paler  below,  a  line  of  dusky  brown  hair  along  the  upper  surfuce 
of  the  termiiial  portion,  becoming  longer  near  the  tip.  Ears  very 
small,  round,  thinly  covered  with  short  hair  outside  (more  thickly  near 
the  anterior  edge),  and  near  the  hinder  margin  within.  'Whiskers 
black  above  and  white  below,  of  moderate  length.  Feet  pale  coloured, 
the  hind  feet  thinly  covered  with  whitish  hair  below,  except  on  the 
posterior  half  of  the  tarsus ;  soles  of  fore  feet  naked.  The  head  is 
shorter  and  more  rounded  than  in  G.  Indicus;  mamnue  eight,  as  usual 
in  the  genus,  two  pairs  pectoral,  two  inguinal. 
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BimenBions  of  fresh  specimens,  both  males,  taken  at  Daeht : — 

In.  In. 

Lengtb  from  noae  to  bu«  of  Uil 5.6  5.15 

Length  of  tail  to  end  of  vertabrK  6  5.3 

Lvngtb  of  bun  k(  end  of  tail        0.6  0.7 

Total 11,1       11.15 

Langtb  (roa  ihoolder  to  rump  ..         ..         ..         ..  4.15  3.75 

LsDgthof  head 1.6  1.47 

Height  of  ear  from  orifice  ,.  ..         ..         ..  0.5  0.48 

Breadth  of  ear  Iwd  flat' 0.35  ass 

Length  of  forefoot,  ineloding null         0.45  0.6 

Lei^^  of  hipd  foot,  iocluding  naili         1.3J  1.35 

Longest  irhkkar      ■■  ..         ..         ..         ..  ..  9  1.) 

The  apper  sarface  of  the  eknll  is  longitudinally 
very  convex,  and  the  nose  short.  The  hind  upper 
molar  has  do  vestige  of  a  second  ridge,  even  in 
immature  specimens.  Even  in  a  yonng  skull,  the 
transverse  ridges  forming  the  crowns  of  the  molar 
teeth  are  united  in  the  middle,  so  this  species 
would  be  referred  to  Merioneg,  Illiger  apud  Brandt, 
or  Rhombomys  of  Wagner  (see  note  to  p.  63). 

The  following  are  measurements  of  the  skull  in  

inches : — • 


Length  to  end  of  Haul  bones     .. 

Breadth  acroia  binder  part  of  zygomatic  arcbes 

Breadth  of  frontal  bones  bahind  postorbital  1 


Length  of  nasal  bones      .. 
Ijengtb  of  lower  jaw  from  cond;l«  to   Inner  1 
base  of  rodent  tiuka  ..         ..  J 


.84      0.77 


3.  Molar  teeth  of  up- 
per jaw,  enlarged 
three  diams. 


The  habits  of  this  species  have  been  well  de- 
scribed by  JerdoQ.  It  is  diurnal  in  its  habits, 
being  seen  outside  its  holes  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  in  the  cold  season.  It  lives  in  burrows, 
nsually  at  the  roots  of  bushes,  and  is  found  in  enormous  numbers  in 
the  semi-desert  plains  of  North-western  India.  It  appeared  conmion 
in  the  sandy  plains  of  Baluohist^,  near  the  sea,  but  less  abundant 
than  in  Sind  and  Kacbh. 

)  iprit,  and  would  be  rather  mora 
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66.  O.  erythmnu,  Oray. 

Ontj,  Ann.  Slag.  Nat.  Hist.  1841,  ser.  t,  toL  z,  p.  l6ti,  (neo  Jerdon). 
i-j.  ^tr^.  Southern  Perslii         4700 

I  did  not  procore  this  form  mytielf.  The  specimens  were  obtained 
by  Major  St.  John,  and  aU  Bent  to  me  from  Calcutta,  unfortanately, 
are  skins,  so  that  I  can  only  give  approximate  meaeurements.  The 
skulls,  however,  are  with  the  skins, 

I  have  compared  this  form  with  the  types  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  I  have  no  donbt  of  their  identity.  The  original  specimens  are  two 
in  nomber,  marked  'Sullebad,'  one  is  also  marked  Kila-i-Ghilzee  ^. 
There  are  also  skins  of  the  same  species,  ap- 
parently, from  K&ndah&r,  presented  by  Captain 
Hutton,  which  agree  admirably  with  those  from 
Shiriz,  the  skuUs  as  well  as  the  skins  being  pre- 
cisely similar.  It  is  evidently  an  Afgh&nistiin 
species  extending  into  Persia. 

From    Q.    Hurriana,    which    Jerdon    thought 

might  probably  be  the  same,  the  present  form  is 

distingaished  by  its  much  larger  ears,  end  by  the 

hind   feet,  and   especially  the   toes,  being  more 

thickly  covered  with  hair  beneath.     The  fur  too 

is  longer,  and  the  colour  browner  on  the  back,  the 

tail  is   more  rufous,  and  the  tip   blacker.     The 

skull   is  larger  and   broader,  the    nasal   portion 

more  elongate   and  less  concave  above,  and  the 

3         hind  upper  molar  has  a  distinct  talon,  or  rudi- 

^^^^^^,^1^        mentary  second  transverse  ridge,  in  young  speci- 

I  1.  SknU  of  (7arUUM    mens,  traces   of  which   may   be   detected  in  the 

trythnrut,  nat.  nie.    form    of  the   wom    tooth.     The  crowns    of  the 

jaw,  DHigDified  t)^    molars  are  formed  of  transverse  ridges,  nnited  at 

•Ji*™*  the  centre,  even  in  young  animals. 

The  geneml  colour  above  is  rather  rufous  brown,  the  hairs  being 

slaty  at  the  base,  a  few  long  black  hairs  are  scattered  amidst  the  others, 

&nd  are  more  numerous  ou  the  rump  and  thighs.     Lower  parts  white, 

'  Near  Kandahir.  I  cannot  End  an;  place  named  Snllebad  on  the  map  of  A^lbi- 
nbtin  i  cau  it  be  a  micreadiiig  iot  Jalalabid  t 
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pasBing-  gradually  into  the  colour  of  the  back.  Tail  very  rufous  brown, 
black  hairs  being  scatt«red  through  the  upper  surface,  none  below ; 
towards  the  end  a  band  of  black  hairs  commences  op  the  upper  surface, 
and  covers  the  whole  tip,  where  the  hurs  are  lobger  than  elsewhere. 
Ears  covered  with  hair  outside,  and  near  the  margin  inside.  Soles  of 
hind  feet  and  toes  pretty  thickly  covered  with  hair,  except  on  the 
hinder  half  of  the  tarsus. 

In  the  ekine  before  me  the  head  and  body  measure  about  six  inches, 
tail  the  same,  ear  about  0.65  high,  04  inch  broad.  In  a  fresh  specimen 
these  dimensions,  especially  that  of  the  ear,  would  in  all  probability 
be  more;  the  ear  would  probably  measure  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch.     It  is,  however,  clearly  much  smaller  than  in  G.  ladicus. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  two  skulls,  both  marked  as 
those  of  males : — 

Id.        In. 
Length  to  end  of  nasnt  boDFS  ..  1.61       1,63 

BreMld)  st, hinder  portion  of  lygomottc  arches  ..         o.g        0.91 

Breadth  of  frontel  bonea  behind  poglorbitalproceeBea   ..  ..  o..:t  O.31 

Length  of  DaaaJ  bonea 0.65      0.65 

Length  of  loner  jaw  froin  condyle  to  inner  bsae  of  rodent  tusks        O.tis       0.87 

Both  in  this  and  the  preceding  species  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Gunther,  who  has  had  the  skulls  extracted  from  the  types  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  enable  me  to  compare  them. 

Major  St.  John  informs  me  that  this  species  ia  abundant  at  Sbirfiz, 
and  in  the  plain  of  Persepolis,  not  extending  to  the  watershed  of  the 
Persian  Gnlf,  nor  found  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  5000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  habits  appear  similar  to  those  of  G.  Hurrian(v,  well 
described  by  Jerdon.  It  is  not  very  shy,  being  found  close  to  habita- 
tions, and  it  is  often  seen  sitting  near  the  entrance  of  its  burrow, 
whikt  men  pass  at  a  few  yards'  distance.  It  is  diurnal,  being  usually 
seen  out  during  the  day.  It  lives  in  burrows,  usually  in  banks,  or 
at  the  roots  of  tamarisk  and  other  trees,  and  is  found  both  in 
uncultivated  semi-desert,  and  in  cultivation. 


07.  *P  O.  tamariolnuH  (Pall.)— De  F. 

Mtriona  (onaWeintM,  (Pall.),  De  F.  VUg.  in  Ferna,  p.  344. 

De  Filippi  states  that  this  species  is  found  throughout  Western  Persia, 
and  that  it  was  also  taken  at  Shir£z  by  Marquis  Doria.  The  identification 
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of  the  Shir&z  specimciiB  I  doubt ;  they  were  more  probably,  I  think, 
G.  erjfihrurut,  but  it  is  fitr  from  improbable  that  G.  tamaricinut  is 
found  in  Adarbaij&D.  I  omitted  to  notice  if  there  were  any  Hpecimens 
in  Turin. 

G.  tamaricinv*  ie  evidently  a  very  distinct  species  from  G.  erythrurut. 
It  has  the  tail  shorter  than  the  body,  and  marked  with  dark  rings, 
and  is  described  as  greyish  luteecent.  It  is  mnch  to  be  desired, 
however,  that  specimens  from  North-western  Persia  should  be  com- 
pared, De  Filippi's  identifications  being  sometimes  tacorreet. 

Another  species,  G.  weridianus.  Pall.,  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  and  may  be  Persian. 

68.  a.  nanus,  sp.  nov.  PI.  V,  fig.  i. 

I,  1.   Sun&ii,  Daaht,  Balilchist4D. 

G.  parvus,  longicaudatui  ;  cauda  corporit  Itmgiludtneni  duplam  tequanie  ; 
supra  cervinut,  infra  albiu;  penis  SKpercilUsque  albldis ;  caudd  supeme 
brunned,  subiua  albescente,  apice  vix  fuseescente,  pilis  parum  elongatis; 
auribus  mediocrihus,  fere  nudis ;  mysiacibus  (vibrUsit)  plerumque  albis, 
superia  ad  basin  fuscis.  Long,  capitis  cum  eorpore  2.6,  cauda  cum  pilis 
apicalibus  5,  auria  0.45,  planta  0.9,  poll. 

Sab.  in  Gedrosiit. 

The  fur  is  soft  and  long,  rufous  brown  or  fawn  colour  above,  white 
betow,  the  colours  being  less  sharply  distinguished  than  in  G.  Indicva : 
the  hairs  of  the  upperparts  have  no  black  tips,  and  the  basal  two  thirds 
are  slaty  grey.  There  is  a  broad  whit«  supercilium,  in  front  joining  the 
white  area  of  the  sides  of  the  face,  so  that  the  brown  of  the  nose  Is 
reduced  to  a  rather  narrow  band.  Ears  almost  naked,  a  few  short 
whitish  hairs  near  the  edge  only.  Whiskers  nearly  all  white,  a  few  of 
the  upper  hairs  brown  near  the  base.  Feet  white  above,  naked  beneath. 
Tail  light  brown  above,  whitish  beneath,  towards  the  end  a  band  of 
darker  brown  hairs  runs  along  the  upper  portion,  those  at  the  end 
lengthened,  but  there  is  a  less  marked  toft  than  usual,  and  there  are 
no  black  hairs  at  the  end. 

"When  I  first  obtained  the  two  specimens  of  this  species,  I  thought 
they  were  the  yonng  of  G.  Indicus,  and  I  omitted  to  take  their  mea- 
surements. The  following  dimensions  are  those  of  a  male  specimen 
preserved  in  spirit.  An  examination  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  limb 
bones,  and  of  the  skull  of  the  other  specimen,  shons  it  to  be  fully 
adult,  and  the  two  agree  in  proportions. 
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In. 
Length  of  be>d and  bodj     ..         ..         ..         ..         .•         ■■  t.6 

tiength  of  bdlto  end  of  Tertebne    .  •         ..                                -  •         ■•         4-5 
Lengtti  of  hain  &t  end  of  tail         o-SS 

TobJ  7.65 

Height  of  rar  from  oriSce    ..         ..         ..         ..         •■         >•         ■•  <MS 

Braadth  of  e*r  laid  flat         0-3 

Length  of  fore  foot  (palma).  including  naila  ■■         ■■         ■■         --  0.31 

Length  of  hind  foot  (pUnta),  inoloding  nails         ..         ..  —  0.9 

Longett  wliiAer  ..         ..  ..         ■■         ••         -■  1.5 

The  skull  of  a  female  measures  1.05  in  length 
to  the  end  of  the  nasal  bonea,  0.55  in  breadth 
across  the  posterior  portion  of  the  zygomatic 
arches,  length  of  nasal  bones  0.4,  breadth  of 
frontale  where  narrowest  0.19,  length  of  lower 
mandible  from  the  condyle  to  the  inner  base 
of  the  rodent  tusks  0.52.  The  general  form  of 
the  skull  approaches  most  nearly  to  that  of  G. 
Ferncut,  the  nasal  portion  being  longer  and 
straighter  than  in  G.  Hurriatue  and  6.  ery- 
iirurus. 

Only  the  two  specimens  obtained  were  ob- 
served. They  were  captured,  together  with 
many  of  G.  Hurriana,  in  consequence  of  a 
large  area  of  grotmd  being  flooded,  and  these 
jerboa  rats  being  driven  from  their  holes,  by  , 

a  sudden  storm  of  rain.  ^QuQEo 

This  species  is  near  G.  lonfficaudaliit,  Wagner,  i.  3. 3-  ^kull  of  Gerbillai 
but  evidently  much  smaller,  and  with  a  still  4.  M^IJT'tJS^' of^upper 
longer  tail ;  an  immature  specimen  of  Wagner's  j*"'  "nagnified  three 

species  measuring :  the  body  round  the  curve 
3"  1'",  the  tail,  with  the  hair  at  the  endj  4"  6'".    Wagner's  species 
moreover  is  founded  on  Mertonea  gerbillua,  Licht^istein  (nee  Riippell], 
which   was  said  to   have  a  body  fonr  inches  long,  and  a  tail  6", 
tarsns  8'". 

A  still  more  closely  allied  form  is  a  little  species,  which  is  ex- 
tremely common  on  the  Abyssinian  coast,  and  which, in  my  'Geology  and 
Zoology  of  Abyssinia,'  I,  perhaps  incorrectly,  identified  with  Bipm 
gerbillKa,  Oliv.  One  of  the  skins  collected  by  me  is  in  the  British 
Museum ;  the  body  appears  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  G.  nanut, 
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and  the  tail  vertebrae  measure  4.5  inch.     It  is  of  a  bright  fawn  colour 
above,  white  below. 


Family  DIPODID^. 

60.  Dipna  maorotarsua  P  Wagner. 

AbtuuidL  BaysriMdi.  Awid.  Win.  iii,  p,  114,  PI.  IV,  f.  1, 

I.  New  Kim  (Kdm),  betwMn  IiAtutn  and  Tthndi      ..         jooot 

A  single  feroale  apecimen,  scarcely  full  grown,  of  a  true  jerboa, 
obtaiued  by  my  collector  at  the  above  locality,  agrees  in  most  of  its 
characters  with  Winer's  description  of  the  above  species,  of  which 
the  type  came  from  Sinai.  The  tarsus  is  rather  longer  in  the  Persian 
specimen,  and  there  are  the  following  differences  in  colouration,  as 
compared  with  Wagner's  figure  and  description.  The  long  hair  beneath 
the  hind  feet  is  black,  and  there  is  a  dusky  pat«h  at  the  outside  and 
hinder  part  of  the  thigh,  just  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fleshy  portion, 
whikt  the  white  band  appears  to  be  larger,  and  to  cross  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh.  The  whiskers  too  are  much  longer,  but  this  may  be 
due  to  the  longest,  as  frequently  happens  iu  skins,  having  been  lost 
in  Wagner's  specimen.  If  the  above  differences  are  constant,  the 
Persian  form  is  distinct,  but  as  the  diatinctiona  are  small,  I  do  not 
like  to  propose  a  name  for  it  on  the  strength  of  a  single  specimen, 
without  comparison  with  Wagner's  type.  The  tail  in  the  latter 
was  imperfect.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  specimen  from 
Sum ; — 

Colour  above  pale  rufoua  brown,  below  white.  Fur  soft,  rather  long, 
that  on  the  back  ashy  grey  at  the  base,  fawn  coloured  near  the  end, 
with  very  short  black  tips.  Whiskers  black,  very  long  ;  the  longest  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  white-tipped.  Head  above 
of  the  same  colour  ae  the  back,  whitish  at  the  sides,  with  some  black 
hairs  below  the  eye.  Ears  moderate,  rounded,  very  thinly  chid  with 
short  hair  outside  and  in,  except  outside  near  the  anterior  mai^n, 
where  the  clothing  is  much  thicker,  and  there  is  a  fringe  of  longer  hairs 
along  the  edge.  Tail  light  brown  above,  whitish  below,  except  for  about 
two  inches  at  the  end,  where  the  hair  is  longer  and  black  ;  the  extreme 
tip,  I  inch  long,  being  white.  Fore  legs  white,  the  claws  long  and 
white.     A  broad  whitish  band   across  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
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oatside,  below  this  the  colour  ie  &wii,  paasing  into  brownish  ashy 
outside  and  behind  jnst  where  the  mnscul&r  portion  terminates.  Tarstu 
and  feet  clothed  with  hair  througfhout,  white  above  and  at  the  sides, 
brown  below  the  tareus,  the  hair  at  the  sides  of  the  feet  and  below  is 
aboat  half  an  inch  longf,  that  at  the  sides  and  towards  the  ends  of  the 
toes  beneath  is  white,  that  below  the  soles  black.  Claws  homj. 
Incisors  white,  the  upper  ones  grooved;  molars  three  on  each  side  of 
each  jaw,  those  on  the  apper  jaw  all  biplicate,  both  inside  and  out,  the 
second  molar  in  the  lower  jaw  triplicate  outside,  biplicate  witbin,  the 
first  and  third  biplicate  within  and  without.  The  length  of  the  skull 
irom  the  upper  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  end  of  the  nasal 
bones  is  1.27  inch,  from  the  lower  edge  of  ih-e /oramen  magnum  to  the 
front  of  the  upper  incisors  i.i,  breadth  across  hinder  part  of  zygomatic 
arches  0.85,  ditto  of  frontal  bones  where  narrowest,  just  behind  the 
postorbital  proeeesee,  0.5,  length  of  lower  jaw  from  condyle  to  inner 
base  of  incisors  0.7s.  As  before  remarked,  the  specimen  is  not  adutt, 
the  hinder  molars  not  being  fuUy  grown. 

The  following  dimensions  are  taken  from  the  specimen  preserved  in 
spirit ; — 

Id. 

Length  from  noM  toriMt  of  Ull 3.9 

Leugthoftail  6.6 

Longth  of  btin  at  end  of  tall  0,75 

ToUl  11.15 

Height  of  oar  from  oriBce  ..         ..  ..  0.65 

Bnxlth  of  ear  laid  fUt  OL5 

Length  of  tanui  and  hind  foot  to  end  of  olaws     ..  ,.  a,6j 

Length  of  fore  foot  to  end  of  oUwt  . .  . .  oj6 

Longeat  whiaker  ..  ..         ..  3.4 

Thb  species  is  allied  to  the  African  S.  Airiipes,  Licht.,  but  distin- 
guished by  its  shorter  and  more  rounded  ears,  and  much  longer  tarsus. 

70.  *  Dipns  lattftOBi,  sp.  nov.  PL  VII,  fig.  a. 

D.  supra  fvKO-isabellinui ;  pilittaoUUnmUfbatijt  vertua  pallide  griteia, 
ad  uropjfffium  dunlaxat  nigra  lermi«aiit;  »u6liu  alius;  femore  extvafascid 
laid  albd  trannerad  tignato,  poslice  haud/utco;  n^aiaeiiua  brunneia; 
auriiua  roiundatU,medu>cri6ua,intutex(utque  jnliaaparaim  indutia;  caudd 
supra  brunned,  tullua  pallidd,  apicem  veraua  nigrd,  alio-lermtnald. 

Long,  corporw  cum  capite  5-6,  veri^arum  eauda  6,  pilomm  ultra 
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apicem  0.75,  aurU  0.75,  iam  cum  pede  poaleriore  2,  poll.  Angl.  {dimen- 
sionibus  ad  cor'mm,  ticcalum  mensiti). 

Hob.  ad  Mohamrah  in  Meaopotamtd  (Loftus). 

Two  specimeas  in  the  British  Museum,  fonning  part  of  the  collection 
brought  by  Mr.  Loflus  from  Persia,  belong  evidently  to  a  very  different 
species  from  that  obtained  in  Northern  Persia,  Although  larger, 
they  have  much  eborter  tarsi,  the  ears  are  longer  even  in  the  dried 
skins,  and  there  is  no  black  hair  beneath  the  hind  feet.  The  following 
is  a  description: — 

Colour  pale  sandy  brown  above,  white  below,  the  two  colours  not 
passing  into  each  other.  The  fur  is  very  soft,  the  hairs  on  the  back 
are  light  lilac  grey  at  the  base,  and  have  no  black  tips,  except  on  the 
rump ;  even  there  the  dark  tips  are  very  short.  There  is  the  usual 
white  patch  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh  ;  it  extends  completely  across. 
The  lower  part  of  the  thigh  outeide  and  behind  is  brown  ;  there  is  no 
dusky  or  blackish  patch  posteriorly.  The  sides  of  the  nose  and  space 
around  the  eyes  are  whitish ;  the  whiskers  are  brown,  and  appear  much 
shorter  than  in  most  species  of  the  genus,  but  this  may  of  course  be 
due  to  the  longer  hairs  having  been  lost.  The  ears  are  of  moderate 
size,  rounded,  and  thinly  covered  with  hair  inside  and  out  j  on  the 
edges,  and  especially  the  anterior  edge,  the  hair  is  rather  longer.  Legs 
and  feet  nearly  whit«,  the  long  hair  below  the  hind  feet  whitish.  The 
tail  is  brown  above,  paler  beneath.  Near  the  end  of  the  tail  the  hair 
is  longer  and  black  above,  there  is  very  little  or  no  black  hair  below, 
the  extreme  tip,  |  inch  long,  being  white,  the  black  portion  is  about 
i^  inches  long.  The  stuffed  specimens  measure :  length  of  head  and 
body  five  to  six  inches,  tail  (vertebrsE  preserved)  6,  hairs  at  end  o.75> 
total  length  about  twelve  inches ;  ears  0.75  long  (in  fresh  specimens 
probably  0.9  to  one  inch),  tarsus  and  hind  foot  2  inches.  The  mid 
toe  on  the  hind  foot  exceeds  the  outer  by  barely  half  the  length  of  the 
claws. 

The  skull  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  North  Persian  form,  but  belongs 
to  the  same  type  (subgenus  Sciriopoda,  section  Haltomyg,  of  Brandt, 
Bull,  Acad.  Sc.  St.  Pet.  xiv,  1856,  p.  215),  having  the  upper  incisors 
grooved,  the  molars  three  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  those  in  the  upper 
jaw  biplicate  both  inside  and  out,  the  posterior  molar  less  distinctly 
so  on  the  inner  side,  the  second  molar  in  the  lower  jaw  triplicate 
outside,  biplicate  within,  the  others  biplicate  on  both  sides.  The  skull 
(which  has  been  extracted  for  me  by  Mr.  Gerrard)  is  somewhat  broken 
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behiod  ;  it  measures  1.05  iochee  from  the  lower  margin  of  the/ttt-nmen 
magnum  to  the  froot  of  the  Upper  rodent  tuske,  and  0^3  across  the 
frontal  bones  where  narroweet,  just  behind  the  poetorbital  processes. 
The  length  of  the  nasal  bones  along  the  median  suture  is  0.37. 

71.  Alaotaga  Indioa,  Oray. 

A.Itidica,  Graj,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  aer.  i,  vol.  x,  (iSfi).  p.  161. 
A'Badriana,  Bljth,  Cat,  Mam.  Hub.  Aa.  Soo.  p,  110. 

I .  Eatru,  Saij&a,  between  Earm&n  aod  Shiriz  . .         jooo 

This  species  has  been  confounded  with  A.  acontion,  Pall.  It  is 
distiogaished  by  its  smaller  body,  longer  tail,  longer  ears,  and  different 
colour. 

The  only  specimen  obtained  agrees  well  with  the  types  in  the  British 
Museum.     It  was  found  drowned  in  a  Kanfit  or  irrigation  channel. 

Hitherto,  this  jerboa  was  only  known  from  Afghiniatin.  As  it  is 
not  an  Indian  animal,  but  inhabits  a  different  zoological  province,  Blyth 
changed  the  name  given  by  Gray  to  Bactriana,  Unfortunately  this 
name  appears  scarcely  lees  objectionable  than  Gray's,  for  hitherto  the 
species  has  not  been  found  in  Bactria  proper,  comprising  the  modem 
Bilkh  and  the  adjoining  regions  north  of  the  Hindu  Ktiab.  Bather 
than  propose  a  new  name,  I  retain  Dr.  Gray's,  though  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr,  Blytb  in  considering  it  inapplicable. 

Colour  above  fawn,  the  hairs  with  black  tips,  and  ashy  grey  at  the 
base,  lower  parts  white.  Upper  part  of  thighs  white  outside,  a  black 
spot  behind  and  inside  the  thigh  jnst  below  the  white,  remainder  of 
the  outside  and  lower  part  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs  brown ;  a  white 
line  running  down  the  front,  and  extending  over  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tarsi  and  feet,  proximal  portion  of  tarsus  brown  at  the  sides.  Lower 
part  of  tarsus  naked,  some  dark  hair  on  the  soles  just  behind  the  three 
middle  toes,  which  are  covered  with  white  hair  above  and  below,  and 
terminate  below  the  claws  in  compressed  pads,  ending  in  a  vertical 
lidge,  which  is  tranBTersely  divided  by  deep  grooves,  two  in  number  on 
the  second  and  fourth  toes,  three  on  the  third.  The  ends  of  the  first 
and  fifth  toes  are  0.8  inch  distant  from  the  end  of  the  middle  toe, 
which  is  longest,  the  second  and  fourth  toes  are  0.15  shorter.  Tail 
brown,  with  a  white  and  black  tip.  Ears  thinly  clad  with  short  brown 
hair  outside  and  on  the  terminal  half  inside ;  near  the  anterior  margin 
outside  the  hair  is  thicker.      Head  brown  above,  whitish  above  and 
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below  the  eyes,  with  Bome  black  haira  around  the  eyelids.     Whiskere 
black,  the  tips  of  the  longest  white  or  pale.     The  following  dimenaions 
were  taken  on  the  animal,  a  male,  when  fresh : — 

In. 
Length  from  noM  to  loot  of  tail  ..  ..  ..  3.6 

Length  from  tul  to  end  of  vertebne  . .         . .         . .         7 

Length  of  hiun  ftt  end  of  tail  ..  0.6 

Tolil  77* 

Height  of  ear  meunred  from  orifloe  . .  , .  1 .6 

Height  of  Mr  meunred  ontaida  from  top  of  head  between  the  eui      . .  1.7 

Brttadlh  of  ear  0.9 

Length  of  lore  limb  . .  1.45 

Length  of  fiwe  bat  (p^nu)  0^45 

Length  of  hind  limb  ■ .  ..         ..  4.15 

Length  of  hind  foot  d^anta)  i.> 

Diameter  of  eje  ..  0.33 

The  incisors  are  white,  and  not  grooved. 

[With  the  exception  of  the  jerboa  with  long  ears  we  found  drowned 
at  Katrd,  I  have  never  seen  one  on  the  plateaa,  though  another  species 
is  common  about  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf. — O.  St.  J.] 

78.  A.  deoomanaP  (Lioht,)— De  F. 

JIfut  jaadut.  Pall.  Nor.  Spec.  Glir.  p.  175,  PI.  ^y.  nee  linn. 
Dipta  JaeiUiiM,  Omsl.  Sjrt.  Nat.  1,  p.  157,  partim. — PaU.  Zoogr.  Roae.  At,  i, 
p.  iSi.— Brandt,  Bnll.  Ac  So.  St.  Fet.  ii,  p.  IM.— De  F.  Ylag.  in  Perda, 
P-343- 

1. 1  Near  Buehire. 
Brandt,  1.  c,  considers  ScirteUa  (=  Alaciaga)  decumantu,  Licht., 
vemUariut,  Evers.,  and  tpiculum,  Licht,  varieties  of  IHput  jaeulut  of 
Pallas,  despite  their  variation  in  size,  length  of  ears,  and  extent  of  black 
tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  These  are,  however,  well  marked  varieties, 
and  the  only  specimen  obtained  in  Persia,  which  was  procured  by  a 
collector  who  accompanied  Major  St.  John  in  1871,  agrees  best  witli 
A.  vexitlaria. 

The  name  Alaetaga  [ScirteUs  or  Diput)  jacula  cannot  be  employed  for 
this  species,  since  it  is  derived  from  Mua  Jaculut,  Linn,  apud  Fallas. 
But  M.  j'aculut  of  Linnffius  is  described  as  having  the  hind  feet 
tridactyloQs,  and  as  being  found  in  Egypt,  and  is  manifestly  IHjm* 
.^^p(iiit,lIaBae\ci.,to  which  the  name  J),  jaeuliu,  L.  should  be  applied'. 
'  Thla,  I  find,  haa  been  notioed  bj  Milne  Edwaidi,  in  hii '  Recherche*  rar  lea  Ham- 
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It  18  possible  that  Liiinteus  may  have  ioclnded  the  Central  Asiatic 
form,  Tor  amongBt  the  localities  he  gives  Calmukia  (probably  Tartaiy), 
but  the  description  shows  clearly  to  which  animal  he  refers. 

The  name  next  in  priority  to  Pallne's  according  to  Wagner,  Cuniculm 
aaliena,  S.  6.  Gmel.,  was  never  given.  In  the  Reise  darch  Ruseland,  i, 
p.  2ti,  a  description  is  cited  from  J.  G.  Gmelin,  commencing  Cunicvlut 
pumilit  saliena. 

The  name  next  in  order,  on  the  same  authority,  is  Mu»  saliena, 
Haym,  Thes.  Brit,  ii,  p.  149.  The  only  work  I  can  find  in  the 
British  Mnsenm,  corresponding  with  this  description,  is  the '  Thesaurus 
Britannicus'  of  Haym,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  published 
1 763-65,  before  the  date  of  the  twelfth  edition  of  tlie '  Systema  Natune.' 

The  next  name  is  Diput  Alagtaga  of  Ollivier,  which  cannot  be  used, 
because  the  specific  name  has  been  rendered  generic ;  and  then  comes 
Lichtenstein's  name  decumanus,  given  in  the  Abhandl.  Berl.  Akad.  1 828, 
p.  154.  I(  Scirtetei  tfecumanus,  hicht.,  a.nd  the  other  forme  distinguished 
by  Lichtenstein  and  Eversman  be  kept  distinct,  the  original  species  of 
Pallas,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  without  a  name. 

The  specimen  obtained  is  sandy  brown  above,  light  mfons  fawn  on 
the  sides,  white  below,  the  colours  passing  somewhat  into  each  other, 
except  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  and  thighs,  where  they  are  distinct. 
The  fur  is  very  soft,  on  the  upper  part  it  is  slaty  at  the  base,  fawn 
coloured  near  the  ends,  black  at  the  tip.  There  is  the  usual  white  patch 
at  the  side  of  the  tbigh,  but  the  outside  of  the  thighs  as  far  as  the 
tarsal  joint  is  light  rufous  brown,  tarsi  aud  hind  feet  white  above, 
brownish  at  the  sides,  naked  in  the  middle  below.  There  are  some 
rather  longer  white  hairs  at  the  sides  of  the  toes  and  beneath  them, 
and  dark  hair  on  the  lateral  portions  of  the  sole  just  behind  the  toes. 
Ears  naked  inside,  and  nearly  so  outside,  except  near  the  anterior 
margin,  where  they  are  covered  with  short  brown  hair.  Sides  of  the 
head  below  the  eye,  a  small  space  above  the  eye,  and  another  at  the 
base  of  the  ear,  whitish ;  a  few  black  hairs  round  the  eye.  Whiskers 
black,  the  extremities  of  the  longer  ones  white.  Tail  brown,  with  the 
usual  black  and  white  tip.  The  measarements  arc  taken  from  a  stuffed 
skin :  length  about  seven  inches,  tail  (vertebne  not  preserved)  about 
the  same,  ears  1.7  long,  0.7  broad,  tarsus  and  hind  foot  2.6,  longest 
whisker  3.5. 

This  species  inhabits  the  plains  near  Boshire,  I  believe;  but  as  the 
skin  is  not  labelled,  there  may  be  some  mistake  as  to  its  locality. 
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Major  St.  John,  however,  feels  sure  that  it  was  procured  there.  I 
^aw  ft  specimeo,  apparently  of  the  same  specieB,  at  Genoa,  labelled 
Tehraa.  De  Filippi  states  that  S.Jaculm  is  common  everywhere  in  the 
steppee,  and  he  notices  that  the  newly-born  yonng  have  the  hind  legs 
no  longer  than  the  fore. 

Family  HYSTRICID.^. 

73.  Hystrix  oristata,  (L.) 

I.  J&lk,  BaliicIiltUEi) 3000 

The  only  specimen  obtained  appears  to  be  nndistinguishable  from 
the  European  species ;  the  skull  is  larger  and  the  nasal  bones  longer 
than  in  H.  leucura.  The  total  length  of  the  skull  is  5.7  in.  (whilst 
that  of  an  old  and  very  large  specimen  of  E.  leucura  is  only  $.1$, 
Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  xi,  p.  170),  breadth  across  zygomatic  arcbee  3.25, 
length  of  suture  between  nasal  bones  2.75. 

The  following  were  the  dimensions  taken  upon  the  fresh  carcase  : — 

Ft.      Id 
Length  from  Dose  to  BDua      ..  ..  ....         3        5 

Lragtboftail 03 

Length  of  Bpioei  Ht  ead  of  toil  ..  o        5 

Tot«l 31 

Eeigbt at  gliaulder        ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ■•         ■■         o      11 

Height  of  eikr  from  orlfica         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  o         I.75 

Breiuilth  of  ear    ..         ..  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         o        l.i 

Length  of  fore  foot       ..  ..         .-         ..         ..         ..         ..         o        l.J 

LengUi of  hind  foot  ..         ..         ..         ..  o        35 

Although  H.  leucura,  Sykes,  is  quoted  from  Persia  by  several  writers, 
I  greatly  donbt  if  it  be  found  on  the  plateau ;  it  may  very  possibly 
inhabit  lower  Balfichistfin  however,  and  Blyth  gives  Afghinistiu  as  its 
habitat.  It  so  closely  resembles  11.  crUtata  that  the  two  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  each  other,  indeed  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  they  are 
really  distinct.  The  common  porcupine  is  found  throughout  Persia, 
and  especially  in  the  Caspiaa  provinces. 

Familt  LEPOfilDiE. 

74.  Iiepufl  oraspedotu,  Ep.  nov.  H.  VIII. 

I.  Ftshin,  Bnlilohiabln 500 

L.  supra  Jatcus,  ex  nigra  cum  igabelUno  vermicvlalim  mixta,  pilta 
molliaimia  basin  versus  pallide  cinerets,  Jvxta  apicem  nigris,  itabelUno- 
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termnalU;  mblmalbua;  nitcM,  collo  posteriore,  pectoreque  fusco-rufet- 
centUnu ;  auribiu  magnU,  aelia  druniteis,  poslice  apiceta  versus  nigrii, 
inlu9  fere  nudu,  margine  poateriore  UabeUind,  anteriore  pilig  longioribut 
albidii  induta,  aptcem  vertut  niprd;  caudd  supra  niffrd,  ad  latera  suS' 
tusque  albd.  Jiong.  {femtnee  aduUm  nuper  occi»a)  corporis  cunt  eapite 
15,  Cauda  3.5,  aurU  6  poll.  Angl. 

JIaiilat  in  BaUckUtdn. 

Colour  brown  above,  white  below ;  the  for  of  the  back  is  very  pale 
French  grej  at  the  base,  tbea  black,  and  the  tip  is  pale  browu,  almost 
isabelline.  The  black  rings  are  wanting  on  the  nape,  hind  neck,  and 
breast,  which,  like  the  fore  legs  and  hinder  part  of  the  tarsi,  are  pale 
rufoua  brown.  Ears  externally  monse  brown,  blackish  brown  on  the 
posterior  portion  near  the  tip,  the  anterior  edges  white  with  rather 
longer  hairs,  except  near  the  tip,  where  the  hair  is  short  and  black,  the 
posterior  margins  inside  pale  isabelline,  the  pale  edge  becoming  broader 
near  the  tip.  Tail  black  above,  white  on  the  sidee  and  below.  Whiskers 
black  near  their  base,  white,  except  in  the  shorter  ones,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  length  j  a  pale  line  from  the  noee  including  the 
eye  continued  back  nearly  to  the  ear. 

This  species  is  near  to  L,  Mediterraneut  in  appearance,  but  it  is  less  ru- 
fons  and  haa  much  larger  ears.  It  is  still  closer  to  some  specimens  brought 
by  Canon  Tristram  from  Palestine,  distingaished  by  Dr.  Gray,  upon  the 
characters  of  the  skull  alone,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  1867,  ser.  3,  vol. 
zx,  p.  222,  as  Eulagoa  Judea '.  This  form  is  rather  larger,  the  tarsus  in 
afull  grownspecimen  measuring  5.1  in.,  it  is  much  more  rufous,  and  the 
dorsal  fur  is  creamy  white  at  the  base,  instead  of  being  pale  cinereous. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  L.  creupedotia,  taken  from  the 
fresh  specimen,  a  female  : — 

Length  ofheaduid  body         15 

Lengthoft^ 3-5 

Length  of  haira  ftt  end  of  tail . .  .  •  ■  -  t 

Tot<a  >9-5 

Length  of  ear  meuiind  OQtdde  from  (op  of  bead  ••  6 

Breadth  of  «u  hud  fht  i-'i 

Tkrani  and  hind  foot 4-)S 

CaipuB  and  G>re  fbot  ..         ..         ■■         ••  •■         ••  >'S 

•  It  U  ■  qaeetion  whether  a  name  giren  with  bo  imperfect  a  description  ihould  be 
aooepted.  The  ftir  of  E.  Judea  ia  rather  rufone  brown  aboTe,  cream;  wUte  at  the  baaa, 
dark  brown  near  the  end,  with  intbelline  tipi,  white  below.  The  etn  are  predBelf  the 
tame  »•  in  L.  cnupedofit. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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Ib  the  dried  speoimeD  the  ears  measure  nearly  five  iuches  from  the 
orifice. 

This  was  the  only  hare  I  shot.  I  was  singularly  nnfortnnate  with 
the  genua  in  Persia. 

76.  *LepuB  OaspliiflP  H.  and  E.— De  F. 

L.  NnWdM,  L.,  tiia.  Cat  lUia. p.  ij.— PtU.  Zoogr.  Roe.  As.  i.  p.  149— Da 

F.  Vkg.  in  Panik,  p.  343  (dm  LtnD.). 
Khar-giik  (Aaa's-aan),  FcnUn. 

Unfortunately  I  did  not  obtain  a  single  specimen  of  hare  on  the 
Persian  highlands,  and  I  have  consequently  been  unable  to  ascertain 
what  species  are  foond  there.  L.  EurojxBtu,  Pall,  {L.  ttmidus^,  auct. 
nee  L.)  is  given  by  Pallas  and  De  Filippi  as  inhabiting  Northern 
Persia;  but  the  latter  nys  it  is  a  smaller  and  paler  variety  than  the 
common  European  hare,  and  its  identity  is  very  donbttul.  M^n^tries 
also  states  that  it  is  found  in  Lankorin. 

L.  Caipicut,  Hemp,  and  Ehr.  Symb.  Phys.  fol.  y,  is  said  to  be  the 
L.  timidua,  Pall,  from  Astrakan. 

A  specimen  labelled  L.  Caspiiu,  from  the  Caucasus,  in  the  British 
Museum,  resembles  L.  iimidus  in  general  structure  and  appearance. 
It  has  comparatively  rather  small  ears  and  long  limbs.  The  fur  above 
is  creamy  white  at  the  base,  black  for  some  distance  near  the  end, 
tips  pale  brown ;  nape,  breast,  and  fore  legs  pale  rufous  with  a  pinkish 
tinge.  Ears  outside  in  front  brown,  deiind  pure  white  except  for  an 
inch  near  the  tip,  where  they  are  bkck,  inside  nearly  naked  except  on 
the  hinder  part  near  the  margin,  where  they  are  well  clad  with  brown 
hair,  outside  this  is  a  narrow  whitish  edge  along  the  margin.  Length 
of  tarsus  5.5  inches,  ear  4.  This  may  be  the  species  found  in  North- 
western Persia. 

The  peculiar  colouration  of  the  ears  agrees  with  Hemprich  and 
Ehrenberg's  description  of  those  parts  in  L.  Syriaeua ;  nothing  is  said 
of  the  ears  being  white  behind  in  L.  Catpicut. 

[Abbott  (Joomal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxv)  speaks  of  a  very 
small  hare  he  found  south-east  of  Shiidz  and  in  part«  of  Western 
Persia.  Can  he  mean  the  long-eared  Alactaga,  which  inhabits  the 
places  he  mentions  ? 

Hares  are  generally  diffused  throughout  Persia,  but  very  irregularly. 

The   cultivated    country   about   Tehrin   and   Isfah&n    would  swarm 

'  TiM  true  L,  limtAu  of  Uniunu  li  L.  vaHabiU$,  PalL 
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with  them,  were  they  not  kept  down  by  coureing  at  all  seasona.  A1x)nt 
Shir£z,  apparently  a  more  favourable  locality,  tbe  crops  being  more 
varied,  and  therefore  cover  more  constant,  there  are  none,  though  they 
are  not  rare  in  the  hilly  desert  country  to  the  north,  and  they  Btrarm 
in  the  jungly  bed  of  the  K&r£-agatch  river,  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
town.  FoBsibly  the  bare  of  the  south,  which  seems  to  avoid  culti- 
vation, may  be  distinct  from  that  of  the  uorth,  whose  habits  are  more 
like  those  of  our  own.— 0,  St.  J.] 

76.  Lagomys  rnfbBoens,  Gray,  PI.  YI,  fig.  a. 

Ann,  and  Mag.  Nkt.  Hi»t.  1841,  ««r.  I,  vol.  x,  p.  i6<>. 

I'lo,  Kohrtd,  Dortb  of  laGthAo         . .         Sooo-jooo 
This  agrees  well  with  the  lypical  specimen  in  Vke  British  Museum 
from  Afgb^ist&n. 

The  general  colour  of  the  back  is  light  mfouB  brown,  the  rufous  t^nge 
being  much  more  marked  in  some  specimens  than  in  others.  Round 
tbe  back  of  the  neck,  extending  from  tbe  nape  to  the  shoulders,  is  a 
broad  whitish  demioollar,  behind  this  is  a  rufous  band  of  about  the 
same  breadth,  sometimes  ending  behind  in  a  distinct  sharp  margin 
where  it  meets  the  brown  of  the  back,  but  more  often  passing  grad- 
ually into  ibe  latter  colour,  and  terminating  at  each  side  in  a  well 
marked  rufous  patch  in  front  of  tbe  shoulder.  Upper  surface  of  the 
head  rufous,  lower  part  of  the  cheeks  the  same  but  paler,  before  the  eye 
and  between  the  eye  and  the  ear  pale  brown,  lower  parts  pale  isabel- 
line.     Underfur  blackish. 

The  fur  is  soft,  but  rather  short.  The  feet  are  thickly  covered 
wit^  hair  beneath,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  small  pad  near  the  end  of 
each  toe.  The  ears  are  round  and  are  rather  thinly  clad  outside,  and 
for  some  distance  from  the  margin  inside,  with  short  light  brown  hair. 
The  whiskers  are  black. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions,  in  inches,  of  four  fresh  specimens 
taken  at  Kohrdd : — 

i  *  9  ! 

Length  from  DOM  to  mmp      ..         •■  7.J        7  ^-5        '^-S 

Length  fmn  afaonldm  to  romp  ..  ..         5.15      4.75        4-5        4.15 

Len^ofhod..  ..  ■■         1  1.9  t.Si       1.81 

Height  of  SM- from  orifice        0.7S      0.8  0.7)      0.8 

BrMdth  of  eu  lud  Bkt  0-78      0.77        0.7        a78 

Iiength  of  fore  fbot  and  cUiTB  0.9J      o.]S        0.8        0.S3 

Length  of  hind  foot  and  olawB            ..         ..         1.31       I-16        l.l         t.95 
Longett  wbuher  i.)5      a.i  1.87      1.1 
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The  skull  of  an  adult  male  is  1.9  inches  long  and  0.92  broad  across 
the  ^gomatic  arches,  the  corresponding  measurements  in  the  skull  of 
a  female  are  1.75  and  o.ttS.  The  intestines  of  an  adult  female 
measured  80  inchesj  being  much  more  than  they  are  even  in  L.  Rojrlg 
(J.  A.  S.  B.  xli,  pt.  a,  p.  36). 

This  Lagomyt  abounds  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  moantains  near 
Eohrud,  at  elevations  exceeding  8000  feet,  living  amongst  stones  and 
in  holes  beneath  them.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  place  in  1872, 
I  was  told  that  they  were  less  numerous  than  usual,  numbers  having 
perished  in  the  great  cold  of  the  preceding  winter.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  Lagomyt  elsewhere  in  Persia. 

SIRENIA. 

I  cannot  learn  with  any  certainty  that  the  dugong,  Halkore  dugong, 
Exl.  (v.  cetaeea,  lUiger)  has  been  met  with  on  the  Persian  coast.  It  is 
.  said  to  occur  there  by  Murray  (Geog.  Dist.  Mam.  p.  202),  but  I  do 
not  know  on  what  authority,  and  consequently  I  do  not  include  its 
name  in  the  list.  It  has  not,  so  iar  as  I  am  aware,  been  observed  on 
the  west  coast  of  India  farther  north  than  Canara,  and  I  cannot  find 
it  recorded  from  any  part  of  Arabia  east  of  Aden.  The  dugong  of  the 
Hed  Sea  was  classed  as  distinct  by  Riippell,  but  most  naturalists  appear 
to  doubt  its  separation,  and  the  Indian  species  is  said  to  inhabit  the 
east  coast  of  Africa. 


Family  EQUIDjE. 
77.  'EquoshemionoB,  Pall. 
E.  onager.  Pall. 
Otir-khar,  Peraiftti. 
Ill  using  the  name  Equut  kemionus  for  the  Persian  wild  ass,  I  adopt 
the  view,  held  by  several  of  the  naturalists  who  have  written  on  wild 
asses  >,  that  there  is  but  one  species  throughout  Asia,  divided  into 
several  different  races,  which,  however,  show  so  much  individual  varia- 

*  For  k  oomplete  ■nmmuy  of  the  &ct8  known  retpeoting  the  dUTerent  noea  of  irild 
uses,  IM  Qeoige,  Ann.  Soi.  Nat.  1869,  xii,  pp.  1-48. 
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tioQ,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another. 
Thos  the  two  races  stated  to  differ  most  widely  from  each  other  are 
the  Kyang  of  Tibet  (E.  eqtiioides,  Hod^.)<  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Chigetai  of  Tartary  {E.  hemionut,  Pall.),  and  the  Gur-khar  of 
North-western  India  {E.  Indicua,  Sclat.),  yet  the  figure  of  an  animal, 
proved  to  be  a  Tibetan  Kyang,  wae  mistaken  by  Blyth,  who  probably 
knew  both  animals  as  well  as  anyone,  for  a  OOr-kbar  (J.  A.  S.  B.  1859, 
xxviii,  p.  239,  xxix,  p.  136). 

There  are  said  to  be  at  least  four  different  races,  three  of  which  have 
received  names,  found  in  different  parts  of  Persia,  even  if  the  Kyang 
form,  the  true  E.  kemionus  of  Pallas,  be  not  met  with  in  North-eastern 
Khorassttn.     These  races  are : — 

1.  The  wild  ass  of  Baluchist&n,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
is  identical  with  that  of  Kachh,  and  of  the  deserts  of  the  Indus  valley 
{E.  Indian,  Sclater), 

2.  The  wild  ass  of  the  province  of  F&rs,  described  and  dgored  by 
Ker  Porter,  (Travels  in  tieorgia,  Persia,  etc.,  p.  459,  PI.  XIJ.  It  ia 
said  to  want  both  the  dorsal  and  humeral  stripes. 

3.  The  animal  found  in  Northern  Persia,  in  the  deserts  near  Tehr&n. 
This  is  the  type  of  the  Onager  of  Pallas  {Equut  onager,  auct.),  the  original 
specimens  described  by  the  great  Russian  naturalist  having  been 
procured  from  near  Kazvin, 

4.  The  wild  ass  of  Mesopotamia  {E.  Aemipjtut,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire). 
Wild  asses  are  locally  distributed  in  Baluchist&n,  and  I  only  heard 

of  their  being  abundant  near  Bampur.  None  are  said  to  be  found  in 
the  deserts  north  of  J^lk  and  Kalagin,  though  Ferrier  speaks  of  them 
as  common  farther  north  in  Sist^n.  In  Persia  they  appear  similarly 
to  be  common  in  some  places,  generally  on  the  borders  of  desert  plains, 
rare  or  unknown  elsewhere ;  but  they  occur  scattered  over  all  the  more 
level  parts  of  the  country,  except  in  the  North-western  and  Caspian 
provinces,  I  saw  none  during  my  journey,  though  I  often  came  across 
their  tracks. 

[It  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  there 
are  one  or  two  wild  asses  in  the  Persian  highlands ;  or,  if  there  are 
two,  whether  they  have  distinct  habitats.  Persians  say  there  are 
three,  which  they  distinguish  as  G^T'kkar,  the  wild  ass,  Gur-aap,  the 
wild  horse,  and  Gvr-kdtir,  the  wild  mule,  the  last  being  presumably  a 
hybrid  between  the  two  first.  All  of  twenty  or  more  specimens  that 
I  have  seen  from  Weetero  Persia  were  imdoubtedly  E.  onager,  and  it 
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would  look  therefore  as  if  the  distiDctione  made  by  Peivians  were 
depeDdent  on  size  alone ;  but  I  have  never  seen  skins  from  Khonws&n, 
and  it  may  be  that  E.  hemionua  extends  from  Tibet  into  North-eastern  ■ 
Persia. 

The  Persian  wild  aaa  k  not,  I  believe,  found  weet  of  the  main  road 
from  Tehr&n  to  Shir£z,  except  possibly  in  that  arm  of  the  salt  desert 
which  extends  north  of  Kom  (Kum  or  Eoom)  towards  Saveh.  It  is 
most  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  the  patches  of  salt  desert,  '  K<tfah ' 
or  '  Kavir,'  which  are  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Eastern  Persia. 
In  the  sumraer  a  herd  occasionally  wanders  into  the  loftier  desert 
valleys.  I  have  several  times  seen  them  whilst  travelling  post  along 
the  plain  that  stretches  from  Khin-i-Ehora,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Dehbid,  in  F&rs,  to  the  Kulah  K&zi  or  Urchin  Hills,  near  Is&b&n, 
a  distance  of  nearly  150  miles,  at  an  elevation  of  5500  to  7cxx3  feet 
above  the  sea.  Persians  say  that  they  cannot  be  caught  by  a  single 
horseman  when  approached  in  the  open ;  but  if  the  sportsman  can 
manage  to  conceal  himself  and  his  horse  iu  the  vicinity  of  a  spring, 
and  wait  till  the  wild  asses  have  quenched  their  thirst,  they  can 
readily  be  come  up  with  when  full  of  water,  by  a  short  spurt  on 
a  fast  horse.  At  other  times  they  are  caught  by  relays  of  horsemen 
and  greyhounds.  The  flesh  is  said  in  books  on  Persia  to  be  prized 
above  all  other  venison ;  but  Persians  have  told  me  that  it  should  only 
be  eaten  under  absolute  neoessity,  being  equally  disagreeable  to  the 
conscience  of  a  good  Mussulman,  and  to  the  palate  of  a  gourmand. — 
O.  St.  J.] 

Family  SUID^. 
78.  *8UB  aorofo,  L. — De  F. 

Sat  aprr,  L.,  I>«  F.  Vlng.  in  Pard*,  p.  344. 
Oiinfi  or  Kii,  Penlui. 
By  all  accounts,  the  wild  hog  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Europe.     I  had  no  opportunity,  however,  of  examining 
specimeua. 

The  wild  hog  of  Ballichistfin  may  perhaps  he  S.  cristalug,  Wagner, 
(S.  Indicut,  Gray,  nee  Pall.),  the  common  wild  hog  of  India,  but  I  saw 
no  specimens.     It  is  probably  identical  with  the  wild  hog  of  Sind. 

[The  wild  hog  abounds  in  suitable  localities  throughout  Persia.  In 
the  oak  forests  of  Ffirs,  and  the  reedy  swamps  of  Ehuzistan,  it  furnishes 
food  for  the  lion,  and  in  the  Caspian  provinces  for  the  tiger.     Shooting 
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pige  from  horseback  ie  a  favourite  diversion  with  Persians,  and  thoagb 
the  city  people  let  the  game  lie  where  it  &1Ib,  the  Ily&te  are  by  no 
means  so  particular,  and  do  not  always  permit  the  precepts  of  the 
Korin  to  prevent  their  indulgence  in  a  rasher.  Young  pigs  are  often 
kept  in  the  stables  of  great  men,  under  the  idea  that  their  presence  will 
divert  glances  of  the  evil  eye. — 0.  St.  J.] 

Family  BOVID^. 
7fi.  Ovis  oyoIooeroB,  Hutton. 

GiicA,  mule,  mbA,  female,  Pereiui. 

Oadt  m^e,  garand^  Femftle,  Balilch]Bt4iL 

i  J.  J^,  BaliicbuUn  JMo 

*  !.  Diz>k,  BaliiohioUa         4000 

3  young.  SbirAi,  Sontbem  Perau     ..         ..         {000 

The  last  specimen  is  too  young  for  the  species  to  be  determined 
with  any  certainty,  and  I  have  seen  no  adult  examples  from  Southern 
Persia  west  of  Baluobist&a,  so  tbe  sheep  occurring  near  Shiriz  may 
possibly  differ  from  0.  egaloceroa,  which  inhabits  the  salt  range  of  the 
Fanj&b,  Afghanistan,  and  the  hills  of  Sind.  0.  cgclocerot  is  found  in  the 
warmest  regions  inhabited  by  any  wild  sheep.  We  heard  of  its  occur- 
rence,  and  saw  its  tracks,  close  to  the  sea  level  on  some  low  hills  three 
marches  west  of  Gw&dar  in  Balfichistin,  a  country  with  an  excessive 
summer  temperature,  and  it  is  found  on  hills  of  no  great  height  in 
Sind,  where  the  climate  is  still  hotter.  It  is  usually  met  with  in 
small  herds,  which  keep  to  the  slopes  of  hills  and  small  valleys  between 
the  ranges. 

The  specimen  obtained  at  J&lk  measured  about  4  feet  from  nose  to 
rump  along  the  curves  of  the  head  and  back,  and  2  ft.  8  in.  high 
at  tbe  shoulder.  Each  born  measured  14  inches  round  the  curve.  Tho 
horns  are  rather  more  closely  wound,  that  is,  the  diameter  of  the  curve 
described  by  them  is  less  than  in  Panjdb  heads  with  which  I  have 
compared  them,  and  tbe  anterior  ridges  of  the  horns  are  more  prominent, 
but  Uiese  differences  are  not  great.  The  horns  closely  resemble  those 
of  0.  Vignei  from  Ladtlk. 

80.  O.  Omellul,  Blyth.-De  F. 

Da*  orimbdUAi  8eW'  8.  G.  Omelui,  BeiM,  lii,  p.  4S6,  PL  LV. 
^gocert*  mwfmon,  PbU.  Zoogr.  Roa.  Ai.  i,  p.  130,  pwUiD,  neo  Sdireb. 
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Dtu  Perticht  Moajlrnt.  Wagner,  Sohreb.  Siugtli.  v.PL  LI,  p,  ijfls. 

(hit  Omtlini,  Blyth,  P.  Z.  S.  1S40,  pp.  69,  yS ;  Ann.  »ad  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

•er.  1,  vol.  vii,  p.  J50,  PL  V.  f.  8.— Fnoer,  Zool.  Typ.  PL  XXI. 
0.  oriaUatU,  Gmel,  apud  Ee;s.  nnd  Blaa.  Wlrbelth.  Eur.  pp.  t.  29.  (1840). 

—Wagner,  Silugth.  it,  p.  507. — Oraj,  Cat.  Mam.  B.  H.  Vag.  Furoip.  p. 

173. — BIfuuus,  Saugbh.  DeutschL  p.  47],  (.  149. 
t  0.  anaUliea,  Val.  Rev.  Mug.  Zool.  iS£6,  p.  346 ;  Comptes  Bend.  1S56,  iliil, 

p.  65. 

I  j.  Elbun  mountains,  north  of  Tehi^  itooo 

This  species  is  found  ia  the  Elburz,  and  hIeo  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  The  specimen  obtained  in  the  foi-mer  locality  by  Major 
St.  John  is  the  head  of  a  fine  ram,  and  agrees  excellently  with  one 
io  the  British  Museum,  sent  from  Erzeroum  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Rose. 

No  such  name  as  0.  orieutalit  was  given  to  this  sheep  by  S.  G. 
Omdio ;  ho  simply  called  it  in  German  the  oriental  sheepj  and  appa- 
rently considered  it  tliesameasthe  Jrya/i  of  J.  G.  Gmelin(0.  antmoff,  L.) 
Tlie  name  0.  orienlalit  appears  to  have  been  first  given  as  from  timelin 
by  Kiij'Berling  and  Blasius  in  the  '  Wirbelthiere  Europa's.'  The  date  on 
the  title  page  of  that  work  is  1840,  and  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Blytb 
published  the  name  0.  GnKlhii,  which  should,  I  think,  be  retained  for 
the  s|)ocies,  since  Keyserling  and  Blasius's  title  is  erroneously  quoted 
as  Gmclin's. 

[I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  the  only  wild  sheep  of  Persia 
was  0,  cycloceros,  till  Mr.  Blauford  compared  a  head  which  I  got  on 
the  Elburz,  close  to  Tehran,  with  a  specimen  we  obtained  in  Balu- 
chistan. It  now  appears  that  the  sheep  of  Northern  Pertiia  is 
0.  Giaelini.  Where  the  two  species  meet  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  our 
only  two  specimens  are  from  places  1500  miles  apart.  I  believe 
myself  that  it  will  be  found  that  0.  Gmdiui  is  confined  to  the  Elburz, 
and  that  0.  cydocerot  extends  from  Baluchistlin  to  Mesopotamia.  The 
wild  sheep  of  the  south  is  found,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  at  much 
lower  elevations  than  that  of  the  north.  In  Fdrs  I  have  noticed  that 
0.  cgdocerot  is  generally  found  in  the  lower  hills,  whilst  the  ibex 
rarely  leaves  the  higher  summits,  and  about  Isfah&n  it  ia  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  wild  sheep  grazing  in  the  plain  near  the  hills,  whereas 
in  the  Elburz  they  seem  as  fond  of  lofty  elevations  as  Capra  agagmg. 
The  specimen  before  mentioned  I  shot  at  about  12000  feet.  One 
species  or  the  other  is  very  plentiful  everywhere. — 0.  St.  J.] 
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81.  Capra  ngagnu.  Fall. — De  F.  ^ 

Anlilopt  gaiena,  GmeL  SysL  Nat,  i,  p.  190. 

I  HiTcjugiaella,Gnj,  Cut  Bum.  Mun.  iSji.p.  jj,  nee  Capra gauUa,  L. 
Pitang,  the  male,  Ben,  tba  female,  gensnllj  Bol-Pdiartg,  PeriiaD. 

t  young  i.  Hull  between  MagH  and  Aptar,  B.  of  Bampiir       4000 
I  S,  (honu).  Near  Sfairiz. 
3, 4  s,  (honw).  lefahin. 

So  far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  BEcertaiD  by  comparing  the  horns,  I 
believe  that  the  ibex,  or  wild  goat  of  all  Feraia,  is  identical  with  that 
of  Asia  Minor  011  the  one  h.ind,  and  of  Sind  on  the  other.  It  inhabits 
a  great  range  of  climate,  for  I  have  seen  it  not  1000  feet  above  the 
Bea,  close  to  the  coaat,  in  Baluchiet^D,  and  it  is  found  on  the  peaks  of 
the  Elburz,  ten  degrees  farther  north,  at  a  great  elevation.  It  would 
be  very  desirable  to  compare  perfect  specimenB  from  all  the  localities. 

It  is  jnst  a  question  whether  this  is  not  Capra  bezoartica,  L.,  Syst. 
Nat.  p.  <j6,  but  that  is  described  'comiiut  Ureiibua  arcualis  loiis  annu- 
latis,  gula  barbata^  and  appears  founded  on  a  confusion  between 
Capra  legagrut  and  Gazella  tub^uiturota.  The  animal,  however,  was 
admirably  described  by  Pallas,  Schreber,  and  others  of  the  older 
writers,  and  it  is  the  '  Caucasan '  of  Pennant.  A  very  full  account  of 
ita  habits  is  given  by  Kotschy,  Verb.  Zool,  Bot.  Ver.  Wien.  iv,  1854, 
p.  201. 

I  believe  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  true  bezoar  \  a  calcareous 
concretion,  to  which  extraordinary  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  as 
an  antidote  to  poison,  is  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  this  animal.  The 
governor  of  Earmttn  gave  specimens  to  M^or  St.  John  and  myself  when 
we  were  at  that  city,  and  assured  us  that  they  were  only  to  be  obtained 
from  the  ibex  inhabiting  the  hills  between  Karm^n  and  Shiraz.  They 
still  bear  a  high  value  in  Persia,  being  employed  not  merely  as  an 
antidote  to  poison,  but  as  a  universal  remedy  for  all  diseases.  They 
are  also  worn,  enclosed  in  cases  of  filagree  gold,  by  women.  The 
specimen  I  possess  is  0,75  in.  long,  and  0.65  broad,  egg  shaped,  of  a 
dark  olive  colour,  with  a  highly  polished  surface.  The  size,  shape,  and 
colour  of  these  concretions  are,  however,  variable. 

Capra  Catieatica,  Guld.,  and  the  chamois,  Kupicapra  tragus,  are  said  to 
be  found  in  the  Caucasus,  but  neither  of  them  has  hitherto  been 
observed  in  the  Persian  mountains. 

'  The  word  '  bezoar "  is  FenUn,  the  true  mine  being  Pi-zahr,  a  corruption  of  Fi-mlir, 
'  nieful  (for)  poison.'  Sevenl  autliois  Buppoae  it  to  be  derived  from  Piung,  but  thli  is 
Ml  error.— (O.  St.  J.) 
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[The  ibex  is  foand  on  hills  of  all  eleT&tions,  but  always  near  the  top. 
I  have  seen  it  on  the  summit  of  the  Shamiiia  mountain,  near  Tehran, 
13000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  on  the  hills  near  Bushire, not  moretbao 
1 500.  In  spite  of  the  constant  persecution  to  which  it  is  subjected,  it 
exists  in  vast  nombers.  On  the  K6h-i-barf,  a  not  very  lofty  or  extensive 
hill,  constantly  shot  over,  near  Shir&z,  I  once  counted  over  a  hundred 
in  a  herd,  which  had  been  driven  together  by  two  days'  consecutive 
fusillade  from  half-a-dozen  shik&ris. 

The  Persians  have  a  carious  habit  of  naming  the  ibex  and  the  wild 
sheep,  which  has  led  many  travellers  to  record  that  there  are  two 
species  of  the  former.  The  male  of  Uie  wild  goat  they  call '  Pi-sang,' 
the  Tock-foot«d,  and  the  female  '  Boz,'  the  latter  t«rm  being  also 
applied  to  both  sexes  of  the  common  domestic  goat.  Similarly,  the 
wild  ram  is  called  '  Gucb,'  and  the  wild  ewe  '  Mish,'  as  is  also  the 
female  of  the  domestic  sheep.  But  when  speaking  of  either  animal 
generally,  they  talk  of '  Boz-pisang,' '  Ouch-mish,'  much  as  onr  ances- 
tors, in  ballad  poetry  at  least,  spoke  of  hart  and  hind.  Hence  more 
than  one  traveller,  probably  a  better  linguist  than  a  sportsman  or 
naturalist,  has  recorded  the  occurrence  of  a  wild  goat  and  wild  ibex  as 
separate  species. 

The  ibex  is  marvellously  shy  and  wary.  In  my  earlier  residence  in 
Persia  I  spent  many  a  weary  day  after  them,  but  never  managed  to 
bag  a  buck.  Even  native  sportsmen,  though  admirable  shots,  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  rock  and  cranny  of  the  hills,  rarely  get 
one  by  tair  stalking,  most  of  those  killed  being  obtained  by  building 
a  wall  of  loose  stones  near  water,  and  shooting  the  goats  when  drink- 
ing. The  males  drink  in  the  morning  and  evening  only,  but  the 
females,  in  the  hot  weather  at  least,  drink  also  at  mid-day.  While 
putting  up  the  telegraph  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Shir&z  in  July, 
1864, 1  came  suddenly  upon  a  herd  of  twenty  or  more,  does  and  kids, 
drinking  by  the  road  side,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  Except  when  alarmed,  bucks  and  does  seem  to  keep 
apart.  Out  of  the  rutting  season  the  flesh  is  very  good,  incomparably 
the  best  venison  in  Persia;  dark  coloured,  and  more  like  beef  than 
mutton  in  flavour. 

The  markhor,  C.  megaceroi,  is  said  by  Dr.  Bellew  to  occur  in  Persian 
Ehorass&n,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  a  head.  He  may  have 
been  coniused  by  the  double  appellation  of  the  ibex,  mentioned 
above. — 0,  St.  J.] 
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82.  OamellaBabgattiiTOBa,  Ouldenat. — DeF. 

A\i,  S.  G.  Gmel.  BeiM  d.  BniiL  iU.  p.  496,  FI.  LVI. 
.IJU,  PendaiL 

Id,]!.  Nbu  ItCOiiii        $000 

I  gave  some  details  us  to  the  distribution  of  this  and  the  other  species 
of  gazelle  found  in  Persia  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
for  1873,  pp.  313-319. 

G.  tubgultvrota  is  the  gazelle  of  the  Persian  highlandB,  and  fotmd  in 
almost  oil  valleys  and  plains  from  about  3000  to  about  7tx3o  feet  above 
the  sea,  ranging  higher  in  winter  and  lower  in  summer,  but  keeping 
generally  within  the  limits  mentioned.  It  is  unknown  m  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  lower  ground  along  the  Persian  Oulf  and 
the  Arabian  Sea.  To  the  north  it  extends  to  the  Caucasus,  but  not 
beyond,  being  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  near  B&kfi.  It 
extends  into  the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  is  said  to  be  found 
as  far  as  Bokhara ;  it  is  probably  the  gazelle  of  Meshed  and  Herat,  and 
is  common  in  parts  of  Afghinisttin  j  specimens  from  Ettndahir 
exist  in  the  Museum  at  Calcutta,  so  that  its  range  extends  almost 
to  the  frontiers  of  India.  In  the  central  deserts  of  Persia  it  may  be 
more  or  less  replaced  by  G.Jutci/Ttmi. 

[This  is  the  common  gazelle  of  Persia,  and  is  found  everywhere  away 
from  the  forests  of  the  Caspian  and  the  shores  of  the  Gulf;  in  which 
last  locality  it  is  replaced  by  another  species,  probably  G.  Bennelti. 
Like  the  wild  ass,  it  especially  affects  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt 
deserts.  It  appears  to  retire  generally  to  the  valleys  at  the  base  of 
hills  to  breed,  and  is  most  commonly  seen  in  email  parties  of  three  to 
half-a-dozen,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  eeen  twenty  together. 
The  fleet«st  greyhounds  cannot  come  up  with  the  gazelle  when  it  gets 
a  fair  start,  but  when  suddenly  roused  from  a  hollow,  or  when  the 
ground  is  heavy  after  rain,  good  dogs  will  often  pull  down  males. 
The  does  are  more  difficult  to  catch.— O.  St.  J.] 

83.  G.  Bennetti,  Sykee. 

I  i.  Bampl^,  BdnchiiUn 1700 

In  the  paper  already  mentioned,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  p.  3151  I  have 
entered  at  some  length  into  the  range  of  this  animal.  It  extends 
from  India  throughout  the  low  country  of  Baluchistftn  near  the  coast, 
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and  it  is  probably  the  species  which  ia  found,  as  I  am  assured  by 
Mi^or  St.  John,  near  Buehire,  ao  that  its  range  would  extend  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  All  the  gazelles  seen  by  roe  in  Balii- 
cbist&n/  below  3000  feet,  appear  to  belong  to  this  species,  easily 
recognized  by  ita  colour,  even  at  a  distance,  as  distinct  from  Q. 
*u6ffutiuTosa.  The  specimen  obtained  at  Bampur  agrees  in  colour  and 
dimensions  with  Indian  specimens,  and  the  horns  only  differ  in  being 
a  little  more  carved  backwards,  and  slightly  more  lyrate  when  viewed 
from  the  front.     The  difference  is  very  trifling, 

64.  *  P  Q.  doroaa,  L. 

This,  letl^  Schmarda,  is  the  gazelle  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  probable 
that  either  this  species,  G.  Araiiea,  or  an  allied  race,  is  found  there. 
On  the  known  distribution  of  6.  threat  and  other  species  of  gazelle, 
see  Sir  V.  Brooke,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  p.  535. 

8S.  a.  ftuoifrons,  W.  Bl. 

P.  Z.  S.  1S73,  p.  317  (with  voodcntB  of  head). 

1  9,  JUk,  on  eouthern  edge  of  SbUo  deoert  ..         3000 

The  following  description  is  copied  from  that  given  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  female  procured  at  J&lk  ia 
the  only  specimen  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine.  The  animal 
belongs  to  the  same  section  as  0.  dorcat  and  G.  Bennetti,  and  not  to 
that  of  Q.  suigulbcrota,  in  which  the  females  are  hornless. 

Forehead  black,  mixed  with  brown,  the  black  being  purest  at 
the  base  of  the  horns  and  in  two  points  descending  about  i^  inch 
from  each  horn  towards  the  nose.  A  black  patch  about  3  inches 
long  on  the  top  of  the  nose  ( 7  separated  from  the  forehead-patch 
and)  not  extending  to  the  nostrils*.  A  mixed  brown  and  black 
line  from  the  anterior  angle  of  tbe  eye  to  the  side  of  the  upper 
lip.  All  round  the  eye  (with  tbe  exception  of  the  anterior  angle) 
and  a  broad  hand  from  above  the  eye  to  the  muzzle,  including  the 
nostrils,  isabelline.  A  few  long  black  hairs  above  the  eye.  Remainder 
of  the  face  fawn-coloured.  Ears  iaabelline-fawn  exteriorly,  dirty- 
whitish  within,  the  upper  half  with  a  dark  brown  edge  ontside. 

The  general  colottr  of  tbe  back  is  ochraceons,  rather  yellower  than 

'  Id  the  onlj  apecimsD  obtained,  the  h^  on  the  fiwe  betwe«n  the  forehead  and  noae 
ia  muob  worn  off  \  »nd  perbapa  in  other  apedmeiu  the  dark  forehead  and  note-patchea 
msj  be  united  or  neuly  bo. 
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in  the  allied  species.  The  tip§  of  the  hair  are  of  this  colour,  which 
may  be  specified  as  yellowieh  fawn,  the  whole  basal  portion  being 
pate  fawn-colour  without  any  yellow.  The  centre  of  the  back  appears 
scarcely  darker  than  the  sides;  the  posterior  edge  of  the  dorsal 
colour  OD  the  rump  is  a  little  darker,  but  not  much ;  and  the  margin 
of  the  &wn-colour  is  well  defined  everywhere  against  the  white  of  the 
under  parts.  Tail  and  knee-brashes  black ;  hair  at  the  backs  of  the 
feet  from  the  fetlock  (metacarpal  and  metatarsal]  joints  to  the  hoof, 
and  between  the  division  of  the  toes  in  front,  dark  brown. 

The  hair  is  both  thicker  and  longer  in  the  specimen  before  me 
than  in  skins  of  G.  Bennetii  and  0.  mbguituroia.  This  may  partly  be 
due  to  the  date  (March  15]  when  the  specimen  described  was  shot, 
but  not  entirely,  I  think. 


Bead  of  Gai^a  fnteijrrm*  9'. 
The  horns  near  the  base  are  nearly  parallel,  and  they  only  di- 
verge very  slightly  throughout,  curving  a  little  inwards  towards  the 
tips.  They  gently  bend  backwards  near  the  base,  and  then  forwards, 
the  anterior  carve  being  steady,  not  sudden.  Except  at  the  extreme 
tip,  they  are  distinctly  though  very  bluntly  ringed  throughout.  It 
may  fairly  be  assnmed  that  the  curve  in  the  male  is  similar,  but  more 
pronounced. 

'  For  the  me  of  this  woodcut  I  wu  indebted  to  the  ZooIogleAl  Socle^. 
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The  following  dimensiotia  were  takes  on  the  body  before  skin- 
ning :— 

Ft,  In. 
LeDgth  from  Hon  to  betwera  eara  °    7 

Leogfth  between  «*!■  CO  top  of  alioaldar  (wither) i     o 

Length  bom  top  of  ihoulder  to  faueition  of  tldl  19 

Length  of  lul  . ■  .•  ••         ■■  -■         06 

Length  of  bun  tt  and  of  t«l  •  ■         o    ) 

Total  length  from  Up  of  noee  to  md  of  tail  •  •  4    ° 

Length  of  car  measured  from  the  otifice  •  -  •  •  o    f -C 

Breadth  of  Mr  laid  flat  o    l-S 

Length  of  bodjfivm  front  (^dionlder  to  ramp *    o 

Height  at  ihoulder  ..  •■  ■   tl 

Length  of  fore  leg i     4-5 

Length  from  knee  to  fstlook  (metacarpal  juint)     ..  o    6.5 

Length  from  fetlook  to  end  of  toe    ••         ■■         ••  •.  o    3-5 

Length  of  hitid  leg i  11 

Length  from  hock  to  fetlock  (metatanaljoitit)  ..  o    9.15 

Length  from  fetlock  totoe o    3.15 

Length  of  horn  from  base  to  point,  meamred  In  A  ttrught  Une  ..  o    7.15 

This  gazelle  is  distinguislied  from  Q.  BenueUt  first  by  colonr.  The 
&ce  in  the  Indian  gazelle  is  nearly  uniform  rufescent  fawn-colour,  the 
parts  which  are  black  or  blackish  in  G.  fumfiont  being  only  a  little 
darker  than  the  rest  in  G.  Bennetti;  the  back  also  in  the  latter  is  more 
mfeecent  and  less  yellow,  and  the  fur  is  less  dense.  Secondly,  by  the 
greater  length  and  more  strongly  marked  annnlation  of  the  boms  in 
the  female,  and  by  their  well>marked  corvatioD  forward  near  the 
extremides.  The  horns  in  the  female  of  G.  Bennetii  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  male  to  a  much  more  marked  extent  than  in  G.  dorcat ; 
the  new  species  in  this  respect  agrees  probably  with  the  African,  and 
not  with  the  Indian  type. 

From  G.  dorau,  6,  Arabica,  and  all  allied  forms  the  present  species 
is  also  distinguished  by  the  curvature  of  the  horns  and  the  colouration, 
especially  of  the  &ce,  none  having  such  strong  dark  patches  on  the 
forehead  and  noae. 

Of  the  range  of  this  gazelle  nothing  is  positively  known  beyond  its 
occurrence  in  the  desert  north  of  Baluchistfln.  It  probably  has  a  wide 
range  in  Eastern  Persia  and  may  very  possibly  be  the  gazelle  of  Sist&n 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  deer  by  Conolly,  J.  A.  S.  B.  ix,  723. 
It  is  not  improbable  also  that  it  extends  through  part  of  Sind  and 
the  desert  country  east  of  the  Indue  to  lUjpfit^na,  for  Dr.  Jerdon-  in 
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hie  Maiiimala  of  India,  p.  281,  mentions  having  eeen  'one  or  two 
heade  of  gazelles  considered  distinct  from  the  chikara  ((?.  BenneUi) 
called  the  desert  antelope,  smaller  and  with  the  horns  more  bent 
forwards.' 


Faxilt  CERVID^. 

86,  *  Cerms  maral,  O^by. 

Soliter.  Tr.  Z.  a  vH,  p.  336,  PI.  XXIX. 
MartU,  PeniMi. 

This,  the  only  true  elaphine  deer  found  in  Persia,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Caspian  provinces.  Dr.  Sc1at«r  considers  that  the  Circassian  stag  and 
one  found  in  the  Crimea  are  the  same  as  the  Persian  Mardi. 

[The  Mardl  is  very  numerous  in  the  forests  of  tlie  Caspian 
provinces,  but  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  It  is  often  brought  alive  to 
Tehrfin,  and,  before  the  famine,  the  Shah's  zoological  gardens  con- 
tained seveu  or  eight  specimens,  which  died  of  starvation  or  were 
killed  and  eaten  l)y  the  keepers. — O.  St.  J.] 

87.  *  C.  dama,  L. 

When  I  was  in  Basrah,  in  1871,  Mr.  Robertson,  the  consul,  told 
me  that  he  had  shot  two  kinds  of  deer  in  the  country  od  the  K&run 
river,  in  Persian  Mesopotamia,  one  of  which  he  said  was  spotted.  On 
the  discovery  of  C.  Catpius,  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that 
this  must  be  the  spotted  deer  of  Mesopotamia,  but  a  specimen  of  the 
latter  has  since  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Robertson,  and  despatched  to 
Dr.  Sclater,  who  considers  it  a  form  of  C,  dama.  I  understand  that 
Sir  V.  Brooke  coincides  in  this  opinion.  Dr.  ScUter  tells  me  that  the 
skin  and  horns  sent  differ  somewhat  irom  those  of  European  fallow 
deer,  althongh  not  sufficiently  to  entitle  them  to  specific  distinction. 

Of  the  range  of  the  fallow  deer  in  Persia  nothing  more  is  known. 
It  is  certainly  not  found  on  the  plateau,  but  it  may  exist  in  the  Zagros 
ranges.  Gtnelin,  in  the  '  Systeina  Natune,'  asserts  that  it  has  been 
found  in  Northern  Persia,  but  this  requires  confirmation ;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  C.  Camiut  has  been  mistaken  for  C.  dama. 
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88.  *  C.  CaspiUB,  Brooke. 

C.  Cotpfnu,  P.  Z.  3.  1874,  p.  4a. 

This  is  an  axine  deer,  allied  to  the  spotted  deer  of  India.  At  first  a 
pair  of  horns  only  was  received  from  Major  JoneB,  H.  M.'s  consul  at 
Tabriz,  but  additional  spoils  have  since  arrived,  and  the  habitat  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  T&lish  mountains  near  the  soath-west  comer 
of  the  Caspian. 

88.  *  Capreoliu  capma,  Gray. 

The  roe  is  found,  according  to  Pallas,  S.  G.  Gmelin,  M^n^tries,  and 
Eichwald  in  GhQdn  and  Mazandarin,  Northern  Persia.  It  is  common 
in  the  Cuncamis,  and  is  probably  the  second  species  of  deer  noticed  by 
Mr.  Robertson  in  Mesopotamia.  He  observed  that  this  was  a  small 
reddish  deer  and  unspotted ;  so,  if  not  the  roe,  it  is  probably  an  an- 
described  form. 

The  red  deer,  Cervui  ehpAui,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Caucasian 
and  Transcaucasian  provinces,  and  the  elk,  Alcet  macklU,  inhabits 
the  forests  of  the  Caucasus,  but  neither  is  known  to  exist  in  Persian 
territory. 

[I  once  saw  a  small  deer,  dark  red  in  colour,  in  the  garden  where 
the  Shah  keeps  his  zool<^ical  collections,  but  it  was  very  wild,  and  I 
could  not  get  near  enough  to  identify  it  precisely.  It  was  in  all 
probability  a  roedeer,  and  must  have  come  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.— O.  St.  J.] 

Domeatio  mminanta. 

The  common  cattle  of  the  Persian  highlands  appeared  to  me  to  be 
Bo»  tattrut ;  in  Southern  Persia ',  however,  there  is,  I  think,  an  admix- 
ture of  the  humped  species  [Soi  Indicut),  and  the  latter  are  the  cattle 
of  Saluchist&n  ;  according  to  M^netrics,  there  is  a  humped  race  also 
in  GhiUn.  The  bufialo,  Pers.  gao-tnUk  (ox>ewe),  is  rare.  I  saw  a  few 
in  Baliichist&n  i  they  abound  in  Mesopotamia,  and  are  common  in 

*  Uqor  St.  JohD  Infimname  tlutmoat  of  theckttlebeloDgingto  thellyfiaof  Soutlieni 
Penlk  Are  without  hampi.  Formerly  there  were,  aocording  to  the  older  writen,  no 
hmnpeJ  rattle  ia  Southern  PenU,  but  some  twentj  jetxB  ago  Dumben  of  csttle,  from 
Kwm^  to  Bhlrtfi,  h&ving  died  of  db«we,  bumped  ottle  irere  imported  from  Sfit&o  to 
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Ghn&n  and  MazBndardoj  but  I  never  heard  of  any  on  the  bigh- 
landa.  Some  are  kept  in  F&ra  by  an  Arab  Ilyfit  tribe,  hence  known 
as  Arib-gaomiehi,  who  are,  by  their  own  account,  comparatively 
recent  immigrants  from  Meeopotamia. 

The  common  sheep  of  Persia  is  the  fat-tailed  race  {Ovu  tteatopj/gtu. 
Fall.}.  In  Baliichist&n  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gnlf  a  long^ 
tailed  breed  is  kept,  much  resembling  some  Indian  sheep.  Goats  are 
kept  in  large  numbers  everywhere. 

[Camelut  dromedarivi,  L.  is  the  usual  beaet  of  burden  in  Eastern 
Persia,  as  the  mule  is  in  the  west.  Those  from  Ehorassctn  are  the 
stoutest  and  stroDgest,  carrying  a  load  of  600  pounds  with  ease,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day. 

Camelus  £aclrianus,  L.  the  two-humped  camel,  is  rare  in  Persia,  A 
specimen  may  occasionally  be  seen  during  winter  in  the  bazaars  of 
Tehr&n  among  strings  of  the 'common  camel  in  caravans  from  Khor? 
assfin.  It  is  said  to  be  commonly  used  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Caspian.— O.  St.  J.] 
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Tas  birds  of  Persia  are  much  belter  known  than  the  mammals. 
This  is  the  case  in  most  couatries  with  the  fauna  of  which  we  are 
imperfectly  acquainted;  birds  being  more  numerous,  more  con- 
epicuons,  and  more  easily  collected  than  mammalia.  Still  the  namber 
of  species,  384,  known  to  inhabit  Persia  is  not  large,  and  it  is  probable 
that  further  research  will  greatly  increase  the  list.  Large  additdons 
may  be  especially  expected  amongst  the  birds  of  prey,  the  smaller 
passerines  iohabitiog  the  forest  regions,  the  waders,  and  Anaeres. 

At  the  present  stage  of  enquiry  into  the  affinities  of  birds  to  each 
other,  no  satisfactory  classification  has  been  proposed.  It  may  perhaps 
ncTcr  be  possible  to  divide  the  class  Aves  into  orders  (or  suborders) 
as  well  marked  as  those  which  have  been  adopted  for  existing  Mam- 
malia and  Reptilia,  but  the  study  of  the  internal  structure  of  birds 
has  certainly  shown  that  some  of  the  old  divisions,  and  especially 
those  of  the  wading  and  swimming  birds,  are  not  natural,  and  require 
modifioatioQ. 

Several  different  systems  have  been  proposed,  founded  upon  osteo- 
logical,  intestinal,  and  myological  characters,  but  all  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  depend  too  much  upon  one  or  two  selected  characters  to  be 
adopted.  Still  there  are  some  points  in  which  all  agree.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  gulls  and  tenia  Irom  the  Amerea,  and  their  removal  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  plovers,  appears  supported  by  a  mass  of  evidence 
which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  there  are  equally  strong  grounds  for 
the  separation  of  the  Herodionea  from  the  true  Gralla.  The  orders 
Pygo^poiet  and  Stegatiopodes  also  appear  fairly  natural  and  well 
defined.     Whether  the  bustards,  cranes,  and   rails,  with  some  other 
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families,  should  be  placed  in  a  eeparate  order,  Alectorides,  or  nnited 
partly  with  the  Oralke  {Zimicola),  and  partly  with  the  QaUina,  is  quite 
uncertain,  and  it  appears  preferable  for  the  present  to  leave  them  in 
their  old  position  amongst  the  Sohizognathons  waders.  The  position  of 
the  Proeellarida  appears  equally  nndetermined,  and  therefore  in  the 
present  wort  they  are  left  with  the  Qavia,  althongh  they  appear  to  be 
quite  as  nearly  affined  to  the  tme  Jiutret. 

The  dimensions  given  are  in  many  cases  taken  from  the  freshly 
killed  birds :  the  tail  is  always  measored  from  the  insertion  of  the 
central  tail  feathers  to  the  end  of  the  longest  rectrices ;  the  bill, 
when  given  as  '  from  front,'  la  measured  from  the  commencement  of 
the  feathers ;  '  cnlmen  *  ia  from  the  rise  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  sJehU  to  the  tip  of  the  bill. 


Oedee    ACCIPITRES. 
Pamilt  YULTUB.IDM. 
1.  *  Voltnr  monaohuB,  L. 

t  T.  piraugatarut,  P»I1.  Zoogr.  Ros.  A*,  i,  p.  3^- 

I  saw  several  vultures  belonging,  I  believe,  to  this  apetnes  in  the 
ElhuTz,  north  of  Tehrdn. 

FuUur  jxTcnopterut,  Pall,  Zoogr.  Rob.  As.  i,  p.  375,  from  Northern 
Persia,  may  be  the  young  of  this  species,  but  the  description  does  not 
a^free  well.    It  is  evidently  one  of  the  large  vultures,  and  not  Neophron, 

[I  once  saw  a  large  black  vulture,  probably  mo7uichu»,  feeding  on 
a  dead  mule  in  company  with  several  griffon  vultures,  on  the  road 
from  Bushire  to  Shir&z,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  former  town.  I 
have  never  ronarkcd  one  since. — O.  St.  J.] 

a.  *Gyps  folviu,  (Om.)— De  F. 

VidtuT  Partient.  P&U.  Zoogr.  Boi.  A;^  i,  p.  377. 
XdaUAor  (Curion-mter),  PenUii. 

This  19, 1  believe,  the  common  vulture  of  Persia,  which  is  the  original 

locality  given  by  (Jmelin  for  the  species ;  but  owing  to  the  constant 

habit  in  which  the  Persians  indulge  of  firing  at  large  birds,  all  the 

vultures  and  eagles  are  very  wary,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  near 
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enough  to  see  what  they  are.  Mr,  Hume  (Scrap  Book,  vol.  i,  p.  19, 
and  Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  148)  distinguisheB  the  Indian  race  as  G. 
fulvetcem.  Southern  Pendan  and  Balachist^  birds  are  doubtless  similar 
to  those  of  India,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  far  the  latter  are  separable 
from  the  typical  Q.fulvus,  of  Northern  Persia,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  if  the  European  form  be  distinguishable  from  the  Asiatic,  the 
former  will  require  a  new  name,  not  the  latter. 

Vultures  appeared  to  me  much  less  common  in  Persia  than  they  are 
in  India ;  a  circumstance  doubtless  due  to  the  thinness  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  former  country,  and  the  paucity  of  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals,  on  the  carcases  of  which  these  birds  subsist. 
Wherever  a  dead  camel  or  mule  was  seen  throughout  my  journey, 
there  was,  however,  no  want  of  vultures  to  devour  the  body. 

I  am  much  puzzled  with  Fallas's  VuUur  Perticui ;  it  is  said  to  differ 
from  V.  ^TCnoptenit  (Pall,  nee  Linn.)  in  the  bill  and  feet,  the 
first  being  nearly  cylindrical  with  a  blunt  tip,  whilst  the  legs  are 
nude  beyond  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  toes  shorter,  thick,  the  outer 
not  joined  to  the  middle  by  a  loose  fold,  but  more  narrowly  by  the 
whole  base  (the  Latin  is  rather  obscure),  and  with  the  claw  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  other  toes.  Now  in  0.  fulwi  the  bill  is 
much  more  rounded  and  the  tibia  less  clothed  with  feathers  than  in 
V.  monachus,  which  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  as  Vailaa'a  jjeranojilerut, 
but  the  outer  claw  is  especially  small  in  V.  monacAttt, 

I  think  it  possible  that  6.  BengalemU  may  be  found  in  Southern 
Persia  or  Baldchistdn,  but  I  did  not  myself  notice  any  of  the  smaller 
vultures,  and  Mr.  Hume  (Stray  Feathers,  i,  pp.  46,  148)  remarks  the 
absence  of  both  G,  Bengahnais  and  G.  Itidicui  in  Siud. 

[This,  the  common  vulture  of  Persia,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns.  It  breeds  in  great  numbers  in  the  lofty 
limestone  clifis  bordering  the  passes  of  Mayin  and  Sangbiir,  north  of 
Shir&z,  migrating  in  winter  to  the  hills  nearer  the  coast,  the  difficult 
defiles  of  which  cause  innumerable  casualties  among  beasts  of  burden, 
and  thus  provide  an  ample  supply  of  food  for  carrion  eating  birds. 
A  good  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  vultures  find  a  carcase 
came  under  my  observation  in  1871.  I  had  shot  a  large  wild  ram 
{OvU  Gmelini)  on  the  top  of  the  Sharoriin  mountain,  a  spur  of  the 
Elburz,  near  Tehran,  which  attains  an  altitude  of  about  13000  feet. 
After  gralloching  the  game  and  dragging  him  to  the  path,  I  went  off 
to  the  rest  of  my  party,  first  looking  round  and  above  me  to  see  if  any 
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Tulturee  were  about.  In  less  than  h&lf  an  hour  I  returned,  to  find  a 
dozen  or  more  griffon  vultaree  in  poBseseion  of  mj  game,  of  wbicb  not 
a  particle  of  flesb  was  left  but  on  tbe  neck  and  head,  wbicb,  with  tbe 
exception  of  tbe  eyes,  were  uninjured.  The  skin,  except  where  I  bad 
ripped  tbe  belly  up,  was  unbroken. — O.  St.  J.] 

3.  *  neophron  perouoptems,  (L.) — De  F. 

VaUar  rndtagrit.  Pull.  Zoogr.  Boa.  Ai.  i,  p.  377. 

Found  throughout  Persia,  increasing  in  abundance  to  the  south. 
In  Northern  Persia  generally  it  is  not  very  common,  and  it  is  some- 
what locally  distributed  j  thus  De  Pilippi  speaks  of  it  as  common  in 
the  Caucasus  and  GhiKin,  rare  south  of  tbe  Elburz  mountains.  M^n^ 
tries  noticed  it  at  B&ku  on  tbe  Caspian,  but  not  further  to  the 
north. 

[Widely  spread,  but  nowhere  numerous.  Birds  in  tbe  dark  phase 
of  plumage  are  &r  less  common  in  proportion  to  tbe  whit«  than  I 
liaT&  noticed  elsewhere.  "When  I  first  went  to  Persia  from  India,  in 
January  1864,  I  remarked  that  I  did  not  see  a  young  bird  till  I  had 
been  constantly  travelling  for  six  months,  though  I  never  made  a 
march  without  seeing  mature  birds.  From  this  and  the  frequency  of 
Neophrons  about  Bushire  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer,  I 
fancy  that  many  cross  the  Gulf  to  the  Arabian  coast  to  breed. — 
O.  St.  J.] 

Family  FALCONID^. 

4.  *Oypa8tns  barbatus,  (L.) 

The  lAmmergeyer  is  found  throughont  the  hilly  and  mountainous 
parts  of  Persia,  I  did  not  see  it  in  Baluchistan  near  the  coast,  nor 
below  the  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 

[It  ie  almost  impossible  to  cross  any  mountain  range  in  Persia 
without  seeing  a  pair  of  these  splendid  birds.  Like  all  the  Jiaptorea  in 
Persia,  they  are  excessively  wary,  and  I  never  succeeded  in  getting  a 
specimen.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  I  think  the  Persian  bird  is  as  large 
as  the  Himalayan. — O,  St.  J.J 

6.  'Falco  pepogriniia,  Tnnsfall.— De  F. 

Bhairt,  POTBmn. 
I  was  not  BO  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  single  Bpeoimcn  of  any  of  the 
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larger  falcons,  nor  did  I  oflen  see  any.  Many  kinds  are  kept 
by  the  king  of  Persia  for  hawking,  but  there  were  none  in  Tehr^ 
«ben  I  Was  in  the  capital.  I  am  therefore  able  to  add  but  little  to 
Miyor  St.  John's  notes,  beyond  suggesting  what  some  of  the  Persian 
folcons  may  be,  and  mentioniog  those  species  of  which  specimens  have 
been  obtained  by  others. 

The  per^rine  was  seen  in  Persia  by  De  Filippi,  and  there  is  a 
specimen  in  the  Britieh  Museum,  brought  by  Loflus  from  Sontheni 
Persia. 

[Persian  falconers  set  little  value  on  the  peregrine.  A  good  many 
are,  however,  caught  in  the  mountains  near  the  coast  and  sold  at 
Buehire  and  Bandar  Abb&s  to  dealers  from  Arabia. — O.  St.  J.] 

6.  *  P  Faloo  barbonu,  h. 

Balrin,  llni,  1859,  p.  1S4.  PI.  VI.— .Hume,  Stnt^  VtaXbea,  vol.  t,  p.  19. 
FaUt  CMnnunu,  ScUtig.  kpad  De  F.  putim. 


A  specimen  at  Turin,  brought  by  De  Filippi  from  Persia,  and 
probably  one  of  those  which  he  mentions  having  killed  at  Tabriz  and 
Ziqj&n,  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  the  above  species;  at  least  it 
very  closely  resembles  a  bird  which  I  shot  in  Abyssinia  in  1868* 
(Geol.  and  Zool.  Abyss,  p.  288),  and  which  Mr.  Gumey  carefully 
compared  in  my  presence  with  a  typical  specimen  irom  North  Africa. 
The  Persian  bird  is  younger,  but  otherwise  the  two  specimens  are 
closely  similar,  and  both  are  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  feet. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  Persian  specimen. 
Upper  parts  dark  brown,  with  rufous  margins  to  the  feathers.  A 
demicollar,  somewhat  broken,  of  pale  rufous  on  the  nape;  cheek  stripe 
broad,  as  in  F. pereffrinus,  throat  rufescent  white;  breast  and  abdomen 
ferruginous  with  brown  central  stripes  to  the  feathers,  about  4  in. 
broad  on  the  breast,  narrower  on  the  abdomen.  Lower  tail  coverts 
isabelline  with  arrow  head  marks,  tail  with  imperfect  pale  rufous  bars 
not  extending  across  the  webs  and  about  half  an  inch  apart  Wing 
12.75  inches,  tail  5.8,  tarsus  2,  hind  toe  to  base  of  claw  2,  outer  toe 
14,  inner  toe  1.2,  hind  toe  0.9. 

Laige  as  these  measurements  appear,  they  quite  coincide  with  those 
of  a  female  from  Barbary  in  the  Norwich  Museum.    I  at  first  thought 

'  Thii  ipscinieii  hu,  bowerer,  rinoa  been  referred  bj  Mr.  Sbupe  to  the  S«Qth  Afrkui 
P.  ainor.  Cat.  BinbBrit.  Mus.  i,  p.  3S3. 
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the  Turin  ekin  a  Bpecimen  of  ¥.  peregrinator,  Sand,  for  of  the  bird 
usually  so  called  by  nataraliBts),  but  that  appears  larger  and  darker  in 
all  plomagee,  and  the  tarsi  appear  always  yellow,  whilst  those  of  the 
Persian  bird  had  apparently  been  homy  or  lead  grey,  as  I  believe 
they  are  in  the  young  of  F.  barbarua.  It  is  not  impossible  that  two 
falcons  are  confounded  under  this  name. 

7.  *  f  F.  per^rinstOT,  Sund. 

I  am  informed  by  M^jor  St.  John  that  the  Shdkin  of  Persian 
falconers  is  a  bird  with  a  dark  head,  almost  black,  and  a  deep  ferru- 
ginous breast,  and  that  it  resembles  closely  in  general'appearance  the 
Shdhin  of  India,  F.  peregrinator.  Both  this  species,  and  its  near  ally 
F.  atricept,  are  forest  birds  ;  the  former  is  only  known  to  exist  in  the 
Indian  peninsula,  the  latt«r  la  the  Himalayas.  No  similarly  coloured 
falcon  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  recorded  from  Western 
Asia;  of  course,  it  may  have  been  overlooked,  but  I  think  that  the 
occurrence  of  any  bird  closely  resembling  F.  peregrinator  in  Asia 
Minor  needs  confirmation.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
Persian  Sh&hin  is  an  undescribed  species. 

[Persian  falconers  distinguish  three  varieties  of  SMMh^  the 
Stdmboli,  Karabaghi,  and  Farsi,  the  first  from  Western  Asia 
Minor,  the  second  from  Circassia,  Georgia,  and  Armenia,  the  third 
from  Southern  Persia.  The  first  has  the  darkest  plumage,  the  last 
the  light«8t.  This  information  I  obtained  from  Timlir  Mirza,  grand 
falconer  and  cousin  of  the  Shah,  and  one  of  the  keenest  sportsmen 
in  Persia,  The  mews  under  his  charge  contained  specimens  of  all 
three  varieties,  the  Stdmboli  being  the  most  prized. 

The  ShdMn  is,  however,  not  so  much  used  in  Persia  as  formerly ; 
indeed  I  have  never  seen  it  out  of  the  royal  mews,  except  when  brought 
to  Bushire  for  sale  to  the  Arabs  of  the  opposite  coast.  The  falcon 
described  by  Marco  Polo  as  found  in  the  mountains  of  Fariz,  near 
Karm&n,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Shah(n.  The  old  traveller  says, 
'  In  the  mountains  of  Earm&n  are  found  the  best  falcons  in  the 
world.  They  are  inferior  in  size  to  the  peregrine,  red  on  the  breast, 
under  the  neck,  and  between  the  thighs ;  their  fiight  is  so  swifl 
that  no  bird  can  escape  them,'  Yale's  Marco  Polo,  i,  p.  86.  On 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Keith  Abbott,  Colonel  Yule,  in  a  note  to  bis 
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admirable  edition  of  'Marco  Polo's  Travels,'  considers  the  falcon 
meant  to  be  that  now  known  to  Persians  aa  the  Tarldn.  But 
this  is  the  designation  of  the  female  goshawk,  a  bird  to  whicb 
the  foregoing  deecription  does  not  in  the  least  apply,  whereas  it 
does  admirably  to  the  SidiiH.—0.  St.  J.] 

8.  *  V.  BabyloniOQB,  Ourney, 

I  think  it  probable  that  this  is  one  of  the  falcons  called  Shdhin  by 
the  Persians,  although  the  name  is  evidently  applied  to  other  species 
also.  Jerdon  (Home's  Scrap  Book,  i,  p.  84,  and  Ibis,  1871,  p.  240) 
shows  that  F.  Babglonicut  is  the  Skdhtn  of  the  Panj&b.  As  this 
bird  has  been  recorded  from  both  Mesopotamia  and  India  its  occur- 
rence in  Southern  Persia  may  be  considered  certain. 

[A  large  falcon,  probably  this  or  F.  lanariut,  ia  not  ancommon  in 
Central  Persia,  affecting  the  neighbourhood  of  cultivated  places 
surrounded  by  desert,  and  generally  to  be  seen  perching  on  walls. 
One  that  I  shot  in  a  garden  near  Ablideh  belonged,  as  iar  as  I 
could  judge  by  the  dimensions  and  deecription  in  Jerdon,  ta  this 
species.     I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  preserve  it. — O.  St.  J.] 

9.  'PP.  lanarios,  L. — De  F. 

De  Filippi  states  (Viag.  in  Pers.  p.  345)  that  he  recognized  the 
lanner  and  peregrine  amongst  the  birds  employed  for  hawking. 

10.  *  P.  saoer,  Gffl. 

Schlegd,  Mm.  da  Fajb  Bsa,  Falconea,  p.  1 1. 
Charg  or  CharM,  Peraiaii. 

This  bird  is  largely  used  in  hawking  in  Persia,  but,  so  far  as  I 
could  leam,  the  goshawk  is  much  preferred  by  Persians  to  all  falcons. 

Near  Plshin  in  Baluchistfin  I  one  day  wounded  a  falcon,  but  did 
not  bag  it,  I  took  it  at  the  time  for  a  Ciar^,  but  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  it  was  not  a  Laggar  {F.jugger). 

F.milvipet,  Hodgs.  apud  Jerdon  (Ibis,  1871,  p.  240 =F.IIe!idersoni, 
Hume),  may  probably  be  found  in  North-eastern  Persia.  Mr.  Sharpe, 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  identifies  this  bird  with  F.  tacer. 

[This  is  the  favourite  falcon  with  Persian  sportsmen,  who  use  it  in 
the  pursuit  of  houbara  {Houhara  Macqueenn)  and  of  gazelles.  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  in  his  inimitable  '  Sketches  in  Persia,'  gives  an  account 
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of  a  sort  of  leather  breeches  beiDg  fitted  on  the  Chargh  by  his  falconer, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  bird  from  being  torn  asunder  whilst 
seizing  a  hare  with  one  claw,  and  stopping  its  eouree  by  grasping 
bnehes  with  the  other.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  this  done, 
nor  had  any  of  the  many  Persian  falconers  I  enquired  of  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  such  a  practice. — O.  St.  J.] 

U.  P.  snbbuteo,  L.— De  F. 

I  J.  Pua  near  Aiiin,  Maiandarin,  Elbun  mounhins      ..      9500     .. 

August  14. 

De  Filippl  obtained  a  hobby  at  Marend  (AdarbaijAn),  and  I  shot 

one  on  the  Elburz  mountains,  north  of  Tehran,  in  August.     This 

bird  was  also  noticed  by  Men^tries  near  Lankor&n,  on  the  Caspian, 

just  beyond  the  Persian  frontier. 

la.  *F.  SBelon,  Tunst. 

Om.  Brit.  p.  1,(1771). 

^.r(^4M,  PaU.,ReiBe,  ii,  p.  707,  (1773),— Sluupe,  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Miu.  i, 
p.  406. 
Persia  is  one  of  the  localities  given  for  the  merlin  in  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray's  'Handlist,'  but  Mr.  Sharpe  informs  me  that  there  is  no 
specimen  from  that  country  in  the  British  Museum.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  this  bird,  which  is  occasionally  shot  in 
India,  most  inhabit  Persia. 

13.  Tlnnnnoulns  alandariiu,  (Om.) 

I  i.  Bihd  EiJat.  Baldchuttdi  ..  ~  . .  Feb.  1. 

>  J.  Nenr  Dizik,  BaldcbiBUn  ..  4000  ..  Miirch  3i. 

3  i.  Shirii  5000  ..  June. 

4  il.  Oak  rorest,  neu- Sliir^   ..         .,  7000  ..  Jane. 

Extremely  common  throughout  Persia  and  Baluchigtfin,  doubtless 
leaving  the  latter  country  and  Southern  Persia  below  the  plateau 
in  the  snmmer,  and  breeding  on  the  Persian  highlands. 

[Very  common  all  over  Persia,  particularly  in  the  south,  whence 
it  migrates  to  Arabia  in  the  winter.  On  the  plain  of  Eam&raj, 
between  K&znin  and  Bushire,  I  have  counted  over  twenty  kestrels 
in  the  air  at  the  same  time,  and  I  once  saw  no  less  than  thirteen 
sitting  on  the  telegraph  wire  between  two  posts.  It  is  curious 
that  directly  the  wires  were  put  up  kestrels,  bee-eaters,  and  swallows 
took  to  perching  on  them,  just  as  they  do  in  India. — 0.  St.  J.] 
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14.  T.  oenchris,  (Cuv.) 

I  i.  M&ehfsh,  lonth-weat  of  Kannin         . .     6Soo    -  -     Maj  il. 
>i  3>  4>  5  <!■  0>1[  forest,  near  Sbir^  . .      7000     . .     June. 

All  the  specimeos  obtaiaed  agree  with  the  European  and  African 
Bpeciee  and  diBer  from  Indian  and  Chinese  specimens  {F.  Pekinenait, 
Swinb.)  in  their  paler  colour  and  in  having  moet  of  the  wing  coverts 
rufooB,  hut  in  two  specimenB  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  spotting 
on  the  ventral  surface,  showing  that  this  character  disappears  with 
age. 

[The  lesser  kestrel  is  extremely  abundant  in  Southern  Persia,  less 
so  in  the  north.  The  limestone  cliffs  about  the  Pereepolis  plain 
are  favourite  haunts  of  this  bird,  several  pairs  breeding  regularly 
among  the  ruins  of  the  palace  itself.  Early  in  March,  1872,  I  saw 
a  large  number  of  these  little  falcons  collected  in  the  palm  groves 
of  the  village  of  Ahr&m  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  Bnshire,  They 
were  probably  returning  from  their  wint«r  quarters  in  Arabia  to 
their  nesting  places  in  the  north. — O.  St.  J.] 

15.  *  T.  vespertinus,  (L.) 

F.  Tufipet,  Beclut.  apud  M^d.  Cat  Bain.  p.  97. 
I  can  find  no  record  of  the  occnrrence  of  this  bird  on  the  Persian 
plateau,  but  as  it  was  found  by  M^u^tries  on  the  T&lish  monntains 
south  of  Lankoriku,  it  must  be  included  in  the  Persian  &una.      It 
probably  is  occasionally  found  in  other  parts  of  Persia. 

16.  *  Aatup  palnmbarHifl,  (L.)— De  F. 

Tarltin,  Persiaa. 

Although  the  goshawk  must  be  far  from  rare  in  parts  of  Persia, 
I  did  not  obtain  a  single  specimen,  nor  did  I  ever  see  the  bird  in 
the  wild  state.  Yet  it  must  be  common  in  the  more  wooded  parts 
of  the  country,  for  large  numbers  are  kept  for  hawking  by  the 
more  wealthy  Persians,  it  being  greatly  preferred  by  them  to  the 
falcons. 

[The  goshawk  is  more  frequently  kept  for  sporting  purposes  in 
Persia  than  any  of  the  true  falcons,  and  fetches  a  higher  price. 
Fifty  tomans  (£20)  are  occasionally  given  for  a  well-trained  female. 
Many  birds  are  caught  in  the  wooded  hills  of  the  south  and  west, 
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but  tbe  majority  are  broug'ht  from  tbe  foreste  of  the  Caspian. 
Specimens  of  the  white  variety,  mentioned  by  Fallas'  as  occurring- 
in  Siberia,  occasionally  find  their  way  from  Astrakhaa  to  the  Shah's 
mews  at  Tehr&n.  Persian  falconers  do  not  suppose  this  white  bird 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  accidental  variety.  A  man  whom  I 
met  in  a  steamer  on  the  Caspian  in  charge  of  some  hawks  assured 
me  that  be  bad  seen  a  white  bird  taken  out  of  the  nest  with  two 
of  the  ordinary  colour.  The  Tarldn  is  generally  flown  at  the 
common  redlegged  partridge,  Caccaiu  ckuior,  and  in  the  south 
at  Grancolin. — O.  St.  J.] 


17.  A.  (i/tcrontnta)  badius,  (Gm.)— De  F. 

I  J.  BAhii  K^tt.  BaMdusUn    ..  —       ..     Frb.  3. 

1  j.  Ghutig&n,  Bkliichirtin       ..  3000  Ilucb  I. 

3  i.  Oak  forest,  naur  Stur^       . .  7000    . .     June. 

Not  rare  in  Sonthem  Persia  and  Baluohist^  but  I  have  no  proof 
of  its  existence  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  for  I  consider 
tbe  migratory  form  observed  by  Major  St.  John  at  Tehr&n  to  be 
probably  A.  brevities. 

Finsch  and  Hartlanb  (Yog.  Ost-Afr.  p.  84,  note)  suggest  that 
tbe  Persian  bird  called  badiut  by  Se  Filippi  is  A.  brevtpei,  and 
Messrs.  Sbarpe  and  Dresser  in  the  •  Birds  of  Europe  *  endorse  this 
opinion,  which,  however,  is  incorrect.  The  only  locality  mentioned 
by  De  Filij^i  is  Bandar  Abb£s,  on  the  authority  of  Doria  (Viag.  in 
Persia,  p.  345).  I  have  examined  Doria's  specimen,  which  is  in 
the  Mnseo  Civioo  of  (}enoa,  and  is  labelled  from  Kusch  Kuh  in  the 
Germesir  (?  Larist&n).     It  is  unquestionably  A.  hadiut*. 

Specimens  from  Southern  Persia  agree  with  Indian  birds  in  their 
dimensions,  and  appear  larger  than  the  North-east  African  A. 
tphenunu,  Biipp.  The  bird  shot  at  Qhistig&n  measured  in  tbe 
flesh,  length  13.3  in.,  wing  7.15. 

'  Zoogr.  Boi.  Ai.  i,  p.  36S. 

*  On  euHnintng  the  specimen*  of  A.  hreeiptt  in  Mr.  DTfleaer'i  collectimi,  and  in  that  of 
tbe  Britiah  Muieum,  I  find  that  the  ^Mcies  diffsrs  ftvm  A.  ladivt  not  onlj  tn  iti  larger 
Bie,  bat  aI*D  in  the  characten  of  ita  primariea,  thus:  Id  A.  hadiiit  the  fourth  primaiy 
I)  the  longeat,  the  fint  fbar  primarie*  are  omarglnate  on  the  inaide  neaj  the  tip,  and  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  on  the  ouldde.  In  A.  hrvHpa  the  third  quill  ii  the  longait,  the 
finrt  three  are  emaiginate  lulJe,  aod  only  the  Uiird  and  fborth  on  the  onlcule. 
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18.  A.  (i/icronuiw),  ep. 

\  Atttir  etnchroidtt,  Sevartecn-,  Turk.  Jev.  p.  1 1 3. 

I  !.  Near  Bunpiir,  BBluchUUa        ..        iBoo      ..       April  8. 

I  do  not  like  to  give  a  name  to  a  single  Epecimen,  which  may 
prove  only  an  individual  variety  of  A.  badiut,  but  the  differences  in 
size  are  such  that  I  cannot  identify  it  with  that  species  at  present. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  epecimen,  which  I  shot  in  the 
wooded  plain  west  of  Bampiir. 

Above  hair  brown  with  an  ashy  tinge,  tail  paler  and  more  ashy, 
central  rectrices  unhanded,  except  one  broad  black  band  close  to  the 
end,  laterals,  except  the  outer  pair,  with  five  black  bands,  the  last 
near  the  tip  and  broadest,  outer  pair  with  about  seven  or  eight 
fainter  and  narrower  imperfect  bands.  Chin  and  upper  throat 
whitish  with  a  distinct  central  stripe,  lower  parts  pale  ferruginouB 
with  white  cross  bands,  broader  and  brther  apart  than  they  usually 
are  in  A,  hadim,  there  being  on  the  breast  only  aboat  four  white 
and  four  ferruginous  bands  to  an  inch ;  tlie  white  bands  are  abont 
the  same  breadth  as  the  ferruginous  ones,  and  the  colour  of  the 
latter  is  deeper  and  brownish  at  their  edges.  Lower  abdomen 
white.  The  quills  are  handed  almost  to  the  tips.  Iris  deep  yellow, 
cere  pale  straw  colour,  bill  black  above  and  towards  the  tip,  bluish 
grey  at  base  below,  legs  yellow,  claws  black.  Dimensions  taken 
before  skinning :  length  15.5  in.,  wing  8.85,  tail  7,  tarsus  2.3, 
bind  toe  without  cUw  1 4,  bill  from  end  of  cere  to  tip  measured 
round  the  cnrve  0.5,  from  gape  to  tip  0.S5,  length  of  cere  0.35, 
wings  short  of  the  end  of  the  tail  3,75. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  quills  are  equal  and  longest,  the  first  is  2.6  in. 
shorter,  second  1.25,  third  0.3.  The  ends  of  the  first  four  quills 
inside,  and  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fiflh  outside,  are  emarginate, 
as  in  A.  badiug. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  A.  brevipet.  It  is,  however,  vety 
large  for  A.  lading,  the  extreme  measurements  given  by  Hnme  (Scrap 
Book,  i,  p.  118)  being,  in  the  female,  wing  8.3,  tarsus  2.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gumey  has  kindly  compared  roy  specimen  with  the  series  of  A.  baditu 
at  Norwich,  and  informs  me  that  the  tarsus  is  longer  than  that  of 
the  largest  specimen  there  preserved  by  2^  lines,  and  the  hind  too 
by  2  lines;  but  one  of  the  specimens  measured  by  Hume  has  the 
hind  toe  of  the  same  length  as  that  from  Bampur.     Mr.  Oumey 
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too  boa   skins  from  Madras  aod  Siam  with  the  wing  as  long  as  in 
the  Baluchist&Q  bird. 

The  colouration  in  A.  badiug  varies  much,  and  I  have  seen  speci- 
mens diSeiing  very  little  from  that  above  doscribed. 

18.  *  A.  {Mieronitui)  brevipes '  P     Severteov, 

I  think  it  veiy  improbable  that  the  migratory  hawk  mentioned  by 
Major  St.  John  in  the  following  note  can  have  been  A.  badiua,  which 
is  not  a  migratory  bird,  and  no  specimen  of  which  has  been  procured 
in  Northern  Persia.  On  the  other  hand,  A.  brevipei  is  believed  to 
be  migratory,  and  is  found  in  South-eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor 
in  snmmer.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  it  should  traverse 
Persia  in  its  migration  to  its  winter  quart«rs,  which  may  very 
possibly  be  in  Arabia. 

[A  sparrowhawk,  which  I  identified  with  Microaiaus  iadiutf  is  a 
bird  of  passage  in  Persia.  It  passes  over  Tehran  in  considerable 
numbers  in  April  and  October.  la  captivity  I  have  only  seen  it 
in  the  Shah's  mews. — 0.  St.  J.] 

20.  Acoipiter  nisiu,  (L.) — De  F. 
Sdthd,  Pera»D. 

1 .!,  1  ;.  0>k  fornt,  De&r  Shir^        ..  700a    ..     June. 

Common  throughout  Persia,  but  probably  not  found  in  the  low- 
lands of  Southern  Persia  in  summer. 

[The  sparrowhawk  is  found  everywhere  in  Persia  in  the  closely- planted 
fruit  gardens  about  towns  and  villages.  Sparrow  catching  with  the 
'  BiiiAd'  is  one  of  the  favourite  summer  pastimes  in  Persia,  when  the 
weather  is  too  hot  for  more  arduous  sports.  The  quarry  is  flushed 
from  one  of  the  kan&ts,  or  openings  of  the  subterranean  irrigation 
channels,  which  abound  round  towns  and  villages,  and  the  hawk,  thrown 
from  the  hand,  rarely  faib  to  seize  her  prey  before  it  can  dash  down 
the  next  kan&t,for  which  it  always  makes  the  instant  it  perceives  itself 
pursued.  Occasionally  the  bawk  follows  the  sparrow  down  the  well, 
from  which  there  is  usually  much  difiBculty  in  extricating  it ;  valuable 
birds  are  sometimes  lost  in  this  way.  A  good  sparrowhawk  will  kill 
fifteen  to  twenty  sparrows  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  walk.  Its  docility 
ia  wonderful :  a  week  after  capture  the  bird  is  taken  out,  with  a  string 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards  long  tied  to  one  leg,  and  is  flown  at  sparrows. 

■  On  the  atnictand  differenoes  between  this  bird  and  A.  badiut,  see  note  to  p.  107. 
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A  few  days'  practice  renders  the  string  unnecesBary,  and  the  hawk 
comes  readily  to  the  lure.  The  female  is  occasionally  used  for  catching 
quail.— O.  St.  J.] 

2L  *  Cizfiua  eeruginonu,  (L.) — De  F. 

I  do  not  recollect  observing  the  marsh  harrier  in  Persia,  though  it 
must,  I  think,  occur  in  the  highlands,  even  in  summer. 

[The  marsh  harrier  is  common  id  the  reedy  marshes  in  which  many 
Fenian  streams  t«rmiaate.  I  believe  it  migrates  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  valleys  in  summer. — O.  St.  J.] 

S8.  O.  maoranu,  (S.  0.  Qm.) 

Aeetpittr  macrourM,  8.  G.  Om«l.  N.  Comm.  Patrop.  it,  p.  439,  PL  Tin 

uiaiX. 
C.  SaainMmi,  South  AMeaa  Quart.  Jour,  i,  384, 1830 ;  S.  Af.  Zool.  PI.  XIJH, 

XLIV. 
C.  pattidv*.  SjrkM,  F.  Z.  S.  iSjj,  p.  80. 

I  d,  1  9-  Gwidw,  BaldabuUn  cout  December. 

I  only  saw  harriers  tn  Ballichistin.  I  noticed  none  on  the  Persian 
plateau  in  summer. 

I  have  only  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  C.  maerunu  and  C.  einerartua, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  C.  cyaneiu,  which  extends  into 
India  in  winter,  also  visits  Persia. 

[The  pale  chested  harrier  ia  very  common  in  Southern  Persia  at 
particular  times  of  the  year.  It  appears  about  the  plains  on  the  coast 
in  March,  beating  up  and  down  the  green  cornfields.  As  these  are  cut 
it  gradually  works  its  way  northwards,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  late  in 
the  summer.  I  have  never  obtained  the  harrier  that  visits  the  plains 
about  Tehr&n  in  winter ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  darker  grey  than  that 
of  the  south  ;  if  so  it  may  be  C.  cyaneus. — O.  St.  J.] 

23.  *  C.  oinerarius,  (Montague.) 

C.  Pygargv*,  (L.)  Shupe,  Cat.  Birdi  Brit.  Hui.  p.  €4,  mtc  Lion. 
[I  shot  a  Montague's  harrier  at  Sh^pur  about  the  end  of  April, 
1864.— O.St.  J.] 

24.  *  P  Aquila  ohrysaetus,  (L.) 

Mr.  Hume  (Stray Feathers,  vol.  i,  pp.49,  Ij7)  mentions  having  seen 
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s  bird,  which  he  says  could  be  no  other  than  this  epecies,  on  the  Makrin 
coast.  Probablf  the  golden  eagle  ie  found  in  many  parte  of  Persia, 
and  it  is  by  do  means  impossible  that  the  great  Berkut  of  Mongolia 
may  also  be  met  with  (conf.  Ibis,  l866,  p.  240). 

35.  *A.  beliooa',  Bav. 

A.  tmpmatii,  (Beclut),  anctomin. 

A .  maf/Snik,  (S.  G.  GmeL),  DraMar,  Bird*  of  Gniope. 

I  saw  veiy  few  eagles  in  Persia,  and  when  seen  they  were  usually 
too  distant  for  the  species  to  be  ascertained.  On  one  occasion  I  found 
a  splendid  imperial  eagle  dead,  having  probably  been  shot,  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  near  Kh&n<i-S<irkh,  between  Karmin  and  Shirllz. 
The  spot  was  on  a  high  pass  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
bird  measured  32  in.  in  length  &om  the  tip  of  biU  to  end  of  tail,  6  ft. 
in  expanse,  wing  24,5  in.,  tail  14,  claw  of  middle  toe  round  curve,  1.65. 
These  dimensions  equal  those  of  the  largest  Indian  imperial  eagles. 

Aquila  Nipalmtu,  Hodgs.  {A.  biftuciata.  Gray)  is  probably  also  Per- 
sian, and  we  may  expect  at  least  one  of  the  A,  rapax  group  to  inhabit 
the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 

26.  *A.  olanga,  (Pall.) 

A  spotted  eagle  has  been  procured  in  Persia  by  M^or  St.  John,  but 
I  did  not  meet  with  it  myself.  M^n^tries  shot  one  on  the  Tilish 
mountains.  There  are  two  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  brought 
from  B^hdftd  by  Mr.  Loflus,  and  Mr.  Sharps,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  calling  my  attention  to  them,  informs  me  that  they  belong  to 
A.  claaga,  so  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  other  specimens  mentioned 
are  of  the  same  species.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter  may  have  belonged 
to  A.  Aatiaia,  Less.,  which  is  probably  Persian.  A.  maculata,  Gm. 
{A.  navia,  auct.)  is  not  known  to  extend  so  far  to  the  eastward. 

[A  young  eagle,  closely  corresponding  in  colonration  and  dimensions 
to  the  description  and  figure  of  navia  in  Yarrell's  '  British  Birds,'  was 
brought  to  me  in  Shir&z.  I  kept  it  for  some  days,  when  it  escaped. — 
O.  St.  J.] 

'  A*  there  appears  some  doubt  whether  3.  Q.  Gmelin'g  Faleo  tnogU^Hc  rsallj  applied 
to  this  bird  or  to  J.  nipoJauM  t.  hifatciata,  it  aeeou  denrable  to  get  rid  of  the  name, 
which,  ^e  NTenJ  othon  giTcn  hj  the  wwne  aathor,  ii  objwtioiMble. 
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27.  'Aquila  pennato,  (Qm.) 

[A  small  eagle,  probably  this  species,  ie  not  uncommoa  about  the 
palm  groves  and  gardens  of  Soathem  Persia;  one  carried  off  a  roller 
that  I  had  shot  on  the  wing,  almost  before  the  bird  fell  to  the  grouad. 
The  eagle  muat  have  perched  on  a  palm  tree  over  head. — O,  St.  J.] 

28.  A.  flwciata,  Vieil. 

Falto  Bontllii,  Tenuu. 

I  s.  Buapiir,  B&ldchuUn        ..         iSoo    . .     April  6. 
The  only  specimen  obtained.     It  was  shot  sitting  on  a  tree  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream.     I  believe  I  saw  the  same  eagle  on  other  occasions. 
Cireaetm  gailicui  must  exist  in  Persia,  but  I  cannot  find  its  occurrence 
necorded. 

29.  Haliaetiu  albicilla,  (L.) 

J  i.  GuiAM,  BaliichisUa  cout    . .         . .         Deoember  36. 

There  were  two  or  three  pairs  of  this  sea  eagle  at  Ow&lar,  and  one 
bird  was  secured  by  my  collector  by  careful  stalking.  They  were  very 
wary,  and  although  I  expended  much  time  in  trying  to  circumvent 
them,  I  never  bagged  a  bird. 

The  European  white  tailed  sea  eagle  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Hume 
in  several  parts  of  North-western  India,  so  its  occurrence  on  the  Persian 
coast  was  to  be  expected, 

H.  aliicilla  is  also  found  on  the  Caspian. 

30.  *  H.  leucorypliufl  P     (Pall.) 

The  bird  mentioned  in  the  following  note  is  certainly  not  S.  albicilla, 
which  has  a  pure  white  tail.  H.  Uueotypiut,  Pallas,  which  occurs  both 
on  the  Caspian  and  in  India,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  found  in  Persia, 
has  most  of  the  baetd  portion  of  the  tail  beyond  the  coverts  white, 
with  a  broad  dark  terminal  band.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  bird 
noticed  by  Miyor  St.  John. 

[A  large  sea  eagle  is  common  about  Buahire,  where  I  have  often  seen 
it  sitting  on  the  stakes  set  up  in  shallow  water  by  fishermen.  I  have 
also  frequently  noticed  it  in  summer  abont  the  Kfizrun  and  Dashtiaijan 
lakes.  It  is  recognisable  by  the  broad  dark  hand  in  the  middle  of  the 
white  tail.— O.  St.  J.l 
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31.  Butastur  teesa,  (Frankl.) 

I  ,5.  Gwddar,  BalfichiHUn ..  -■      Jan.  15. 

a  i.  North-wutof  Bampiir,  B&liichuti(ii  ..         160a      ..     April  jo. 

Not  rare  in  B&lfichist^Q,  but  keeping,  as  a  rule,  to  the  more  wooded 
tracts.  Of  course  it  is  not  found  in  the  Fereian  highlands,  and  I  cannot 
say  how  far  it  ranges  to  the  westward,  but  pOBsibly  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  appearance  so  fkr  west  is  singular,  for  its  range 
extends  to  Bunnah. 


32.  Bnteo  ferox,  (Om.) 

500  Fobrnary  11, 

47S'»     ■■  (') 

Perhaps  the  commonest  of  Persian  Baptores. 

I  have  seen  no  skins  of  any  other  buzzard  from  Persia,  but  I  think 
B.  vulgarit  probably  occurs,  and  also  B.  deserlorum,  Daud.,  or  at  least 
the  smaller  Indian  buzzard,  usually  known,  by  that  name  {B.  rjijivmter, 
Jerdon). 

[A  large  buzzard,  which  I  have  always  considered  to  he  vulgaris, 
but  which  may  be  ferox,  is  very  common  in  Persia,  both  in  the  desert 
plains  and  the  more  fertile  valleys  of  the  south.  A  dozen  or  more  are 
generally  seen  in  the  course  of  a  day's  march  in  winter  through  any 
part  of  Ffirs.— O.  St.  J.] 

88.  *  P  B,  hemilaaiaB,  Temm.  and  Schl. 
B.  Aiiatieiu,  B1;(b,  Ibis,  1866,  p.  344. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  this  may  be  the  bird  noticed  by  Major 
St.  John.  The  size  given  is  rather  large,  but  I  know  of  no  other  large 
buzzard  with  the  tarsi  half  feathered.  B.  kemilatiut  has  been  found 
occasionally  in  the  Himalayas,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Swinhoe, 
Ibis,  1873,  P-  3^4'  ^^^  ™''*  '•>  Northern  China,  and  as  it  is  evidently 
an  Eastern  Paliearctic  form,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  its  occurrence 
on  the  Persian  highlands. 

[In  December  1 866, 1  shot,  near  Fersepolis,  an  eagle  or  eagle  buzzard 
nearly  answering  to  Jerdon's  description  of  A.  kemiptilopng,  but  with 
tarsi  feathered  only  half  way  down.  The  length  was  i6\  in,, 
wing  21  in. — O,  St.  J.] 

VOL.    II.  1 
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34.  HUviui  migraoa ',  (Bodd.)— De  F. 

M.  afar,  (Gm.).  D»  *".  Vkg.  in  Pere.  p.  345. 

1. 1  9.  Eluinbid,  Bouthwest  of  K>rm&n  S700     ..      Ma;  19. 

Of  a  third  specimen  obtained  in  the  same  neighbourhood  the  label 
has  been  lost. 

The  common  black  kite  of  Europe  was  the  only  species  obtained  in 
Persia.  It  was  not  very  common.  I  nowhere  observed  it  so  abundant 
as  M^n^triee  found  it  in  the  Tfiliah  mountains,  where  he  says  there 
was  a  pair,  at  least,  about  every  village. 

Kites  were  singularly  scarce  in  Baluchistdn,  and  I  only  saw  them  at 
one  or  two  places,  the  principal  being  B&hu  KalM,  where,  however,  I 
had  no  success  in  shooting,  as,  although  I  wounded  one  bird,  I  ba^ed 
none.  This  was  unfortunate,  because  it  leaves  the  species  uncertain, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  it  was  M.  govinda,  which  Hume  found 
abundant  in  Siud. 

[Kites  u«  not  so  common  in  Persia  as  in  most  parts  of  the  East. 
About  ShirAz  a  few  seem  to  breed,  but  leave  for  the  warmer  plains  in 
thewinter.-O.  St.  J.] 

Family   PANDIONID^. 

8B.  Fandion  haliaetus,  (L).  * 

I  f ,  3  S.  Gwidxr,  BaldchisUn  coait  . .         December. 

3  9.  QwUw,  BaluchuUn  coast  Janouj  13. 

The  oeprey  is  common  on  the  Baluchist&n  coast,  but,  of  course, 
seldom  seen  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  where  there  are  so  few  rivers. 
I  saw  it  in  the  Elburz  mountains,  and  it  is  common  about  the 
Caspian. 

I  S.  G.  Omelin's  name,  £bricAun,  ia  given  b;  Sharpe,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat  p.  311,  far  thia  bin). 
I  decline  to  adopt  so  utterl;  barbaroiu  a  title,  which  I  clonal  consider  a  Latin  Dame  at  all. 
If  adapted,  the  orthograpby  should  be  Latinised  at  least;  as  it  stands  It  is  simpl;  a 
Gannan  rendering  af  a  Rusfiiaii  word.  Moreover,  Pallw,  Zoogr.  Bos.  Aj.  p.  356,  makoa 
it  i^rnonjinoua  with  his  Accipiler  rtgalli,  and  I  am  b;  no  means  innUned  to  believe,  with 
Hr,  Sharps,  that  this  is  M.  ■migrao:  Tt  is  described  '  caada  farcipaia,  eorpoit  farugine- 
tctKtt,'  which  surely  applies  to  M.  ictintu  {regalU) ;  whilst  Fallis's  Aceiptttr  taUvnt, 
dsMnbed  as  ' taada  tubforcipata,  corpore  fiaetteenle'  must,  I  think,  be  Jf.  migrant.  It 
Sfpean  higUy  probable  moreover  tbat  Gmelin's  figure  repreieota  Oireat  tt 
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Fajult  STKIGID^. 
30.  Bubo  Sibtrioiu,  Eversman. 

AddsDdk  ad  Cel.  PoU.  Pfton.  Bos.  Ai.— Sawinihl'B  Togel  Earopa'a,  PL  XLTV. 

B.  cinercui,  Gnj.  Genen  of  Birds,  P|.  XIII. 

B.  naxiiam,  vkt.  JerdoD,  Birda  of  Indu,  vol.  H,  App«adii,  p.  870. 

B.  Hemadudarta,  Home,  Stnf  Fettben,  i,p.  315. 

I  ?.  Near  Shirii         €000 

This  race,  which  ie  closely  allied  to  B.  iguavu*  ^,  Forst.  (B,  maanmut, 
auct.),  but  distinguiBhed  bj  its  much  paler  colour,  and  by  the  smaller 
extent  of  the  black  etripee  on  tbe  head,  neck,  and  breast,  appears  to 
have  a  wide  range  in  Asia.  I  have  only  seen  two  Bpecimens,  that 
from  Shirfiz,  and  a  magiiificent  female  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
they  agree  well.  The  Shiriz  specimen  measures :  wing  17,  tail  9.5  in. 
p[  twice  obtained  specimens  of  this  splendid  owl.  A  winged  bird, 
shot  in  the  gardens  near  Shir&z,  was  brought  to  my  house  in  May 
1867,  and  remained  alive  for  several  days.  Two  years  afterwards, 
when  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  K&ri-agatch  river,  twenty  miles 
west  of  Shiraz,  my  collector  shot  one  while  drinking  at  the  river  in  the 
day  time.  A  pair  of  large  horned  owls,  probably  of  this  species,  reside 
in  the  cliffs  (above  Naksfa-i-Taimfir),  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
K&zriin  lake.  When  putting  up  the  telegraph  at  this  spot,  I  used 
to  see  them  sitting  out  on  the  rocks  every  morning  and  evening  looming 
large  against  the  sky.  I  tried  hard  to  stalk  them,  but  unsaocessfully. — 
O.  St.  J.] 

87.  Soops  gin,  (Scop.) 

Slrix  giu,  ScopoU,  Ann.  Hist.  Nftt  p.  19. 
S.  lorca,  Qm.  Sjit.  Nat.  i,  p.  189. 
Suf.  Penin. 

I.  Bbbit        4750 

The  common  -Seopt  abounds  in  gardens  on  the  Persian  highlands. 
There  ib  scarcely  a  village  with  krge  trees  in  which  the  monotonous 
note  of  this  little  owl  may  not  be  heard,  commencing  when  it  grows 
dark  in  the  evening,  and  continuing  at  intervals  throughout  the  night. 
An  especially  favourite  tree  is  a  thick  cypress. 

>  Dmser,  in  the  >  Binb  of  Europe,'  hu  united  B.  Sibiricm  &nd  B.  iffnatiia,  bat  if  all 
Asutdc  apecimeiia  of  the  former  it  m  pale  ui  thow  I  hftve  leeo,  I  think  Uwf  kre  t»\tlj 
deMning  of  sepMtitioii. 
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The  only  specimen  collected  was  shot  by  Major  St.  JoIid,  at 
Shirdz  in  April.  I  have  often  tried  to  shoot  these  birds,  but  as 
tbey  keep  to  the  thickest  trees,  never  stir  abroad  in  the  day,  and  do 
not  commence  to  call  till  it  is  just  too  late  to  see  tbem,  it  is  not  easy 
to  secure  specimens, 

[Thoagb  these  little  owls  are  not  often  seen,  there  is  not  a  garden 
of  any  size  in  Persia  which  does  not  contain  a  couple,  at  least,  which 
make  night  hideous  with  their  melancholy  cry.  The  immense  cypress 
trees  in  the  gardens  of  Shiriiz  swarm  with  Scops  owls.  They  leave 
the  plateau  in  winter,  returning  in  March ;  at  least,  I  shot  one,  which 
was  evidently  quite  tired,  out  of  a  tamarisk  tree,  near  Bushire,  on  the 
15th  of  that  month.  It  was  apparently  in  a  phase  of  plumage  inter- 
mediate between  the  grey  and  rufous. — O.  St.  J.] 


86.  Otus  vulgaria,  (Flem.) 

t  9.  Foot  uf  the  Blbun  m 

•outh  of  thd  Cii8|aiin.  Dear  Beabt  ■  ■     Noiember. 

This  bird  was  obtained  by  M^n^ries  in  the  forests  of  Lankor^n, 
and  by  Major  St.  John  near  Shir&z.  It  is  found  in  the  north-west 
Himalayas  and,  in  winter,  in  the  Panj^b. 

[I  got  two  specimens  of  this  bird  in  localities  widely  apart,  though 
not  very  dissimilar  in  character.  The  first  was  shot  in  the  willow 
jungle  which  covers  the  broad  bed  of  the  little  river  Edrfi-agatcfa,  in 
Ffirs,  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  My  companion,  who  killed  it, 
took  it  for  a  woodcock.  The  second  was  procured  by  my  collector  in 
a  clump  of  the  poplar  willow  on  the  banks  of  the  ShahrM,  about  fitly 
miles  from  the  Caspian.  Both  places  are  a  dozen  miles  from  anything 
like  forest.— O.  St.  J.] 

S8.  *  O.  braahyotufl,  (Qm.) 

I  did  not  meet  with  the  short-eared  owl,  but  it  has  been  observed 
by  Major  St.  John.  According  to  M^n^tries,  it  is  common  in  the 
Caucasus. 

[I  only  once  came  across  this  bird  in  Persia,  and  then  in  considerable 
numbers.  Early  in  March  1867,  I  was  in  camp  about  twenty  miles 
iirom  Bushire.  Riding,  about  noon,  through  a  plain  covered  with 
scanty  dwarf  vegetation,  I  put  up  first  one  and  then  several  owls, 
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which  were  apparently  so  tired  that  they  hardly  took  the  trouble  to 
get  out  of  the  horse's  way.  On  retarning^  to  camp,  an  hour  or  so 
afterw&rds,  I  went  out  with  my  gun  and  secured  a  specimen,  finding 
the  flock  in  the  same  place.  There  were  twenty  at  least.  The  next 
day  not  one  was  to  he  found.  They  were  probably  resting'  after  their 
flight  across  the  Gulf  from  Arabia,  having  alighted  in  the  first  dry 
place  they  found  after  reaching  the  shore.  I  am  not  sure  of  having 
seen  the  short-eared  owl  anywhere  else  in  Persia,  but  I  have  put  up  an 
owl  more  than  once  while  shooting  amongst  reeds,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  thia  species. — O.  St.  J."] 


40,  Athene  glaux,  (Sav.)— De  F. 

tfoctuaglaux,  S*v.Ihtcr.  Egjpte,  p.  459,  PI.  XII,  (1809);  Oiseaui dTitypte, 

p.  105,  (1810). 
&rix  PtrHca,  Vieil.  Noay.  Diet.  yii.  p.  16,  (18:7). 
Athene  meridtonaiii,  auct.  (nee  Ruso,  conf.  Salvadori,  Fauna  d'  Italia,  pt.  ii, 

Uccelli,  p.  30). 
A.  noctua,  vor.  Pertita  (L.  Bp.),  De  F.  Viag.  in  Persia,  p,  345. 
A.  Battrianui,  Bl;th,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1847,  in,  p.  776. 

1,  1  J.  Nirlz,  east  of  Shiriz      ..  55°°  June  1. 

3- 4  <{>  S  9 -  Sbir&z         4500     ..     Jane. 

6  S.  Yazdikhtst,  between  Shiriz  aod  Isfah&D         7000      ..      July  I. 

I  much  douht  whether  this  bird  is  the  same  as  that  described  from 
Sw&t  in  Afgh&nist&n  by  Mr.  Hume  (Scrap  Boob,  part  i,  no.  2,  p.  407, 
note.)  The  latter  was  smaller  (wing  5  in.  only),  and,  from  the  description, 
greyer  above,  '  with  greyish  white  blotches  on  the  head,  nape,  and  base 
of  the  neck.'  In  A.  glaux  there  are  elongate  white  spots  on  the  head 
and  nape,  whilst  broad  white  rather  irregular  spots  form  a  half  collar 
on  the  hack  of  the  neck.  Then  in  Mr.  Hume's  bird  the  tail  has  three 
conspicnous,  narrow,  transverse,  greyish  white  bands  visible,  and  a 
fourth  nearly  bidden  hy  the  upper  tail  coverts.  In  A.  glaux  there  are 
four  rather  broad,  imperfect,  rufous  white  hands  on  the  tail.  There 
are  several  minor  differences  in  the  colouring  of  the  head,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  conspicuous  white  or  whitish  spots  on  the 
mantle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  description  of  Mr.  Blyth's  A.  Bac 
triana,  1.  c,  agrees  exactly  with  my  specimens  from  Persia,  and  with 
one  from  Egypt  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Dresser  for  comparison,  although 
the  species  is  classed  as  distinct  by  Gray  in  his  '  Handlist.' 

A.  nudipet,  Hodga.,  of  which  specimens  exist  in  the  British  Museum, 
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appears  distinct  from  A.  glaux.  In  the  former  the  toes  are  feathered 
above  to  the  base  of  the  claws.  I  do  not  think  Hodgson's  species  has 
ever  been  described. 

A.  glaux  is  common  on  the  Persian  highlands,  keeping  mostly  to 
rocks,  especially  masses  of  rock  isolated  in  a  plain,  or  to  the  ruined 
buildings  of  unbaked  brick,  which  are  bo  common  throughout  Persia. 
It  lives  in  holes  during  the  day,  and  may  often  be  seen  in  the  early 
morning  and  in  the  evening  sitting  upon  rocks  or  walls.  It  is  rather 
gregarious,  five  or  six  being  often  secD  together,  and,  like  others  of  the 
genus,  is  much  more  diurnal  than  most  owls  in  its  habits. 

[These  owlets  are  found  in  such  dissimilar  situations,  that  I  can- 
not help  thinking  there  must  be  two  species  at  least.  The  great 
desert  plains  of  the  interior  abound  with  small  owls  of  this  genus, 
which  occasionally  breed  in  holes  in  the  ground,  hut  oftener  in  fissures 
in  rocks.  I  once  shot  a  pair  perched  on  a  stone  which  projected  through 
the  snow  on  the  plain  of  Dehbid,  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
same,  or  more  probably  an  allied  species,  is  found  in  ruined  houses,  and 
other  such  congenial  resorts,  quite  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf. — 
O.  St.  J.] 

41.  *  A.  nootua,  (Retz.) 

Slrix  pamrina,  Gm.  kpud  Mffa.  C>(.  Rais.  No.  41,  p.  18. 

Common  at  Lankor^n,  according  to  Menetries.  It  is  not  probable 
that  A.  glaux  is  found  in  forests,  and  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the 
common  European  little  owl  replaces  it  in  the  Caspian  provinces. 

A.patserina,  (L.)  and  Sj/mia  uliila,  (L.),  both  of  which  are  recorded  by 
Eichwald  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  probably  inhabit  Ghil&n  and 
Mazandar^n. 

42.  A.  Bramo,  (Temm). 

I  ?.  Ealagin,  BalucbiaUn 3500      . .     M&rch  9. 

1  g.  Bunpiir.  BalilcbiitUin looa      ..     April  6. 

This  little  Indian  owl  is  not  abundant  in  BaMchistan,  and  appears 
only  to  occur  in  well  wooded  localities.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
Indian  forms,  extending  along  the  coast  and  its  neighbourhood  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  it  is  replaced  on  the  Persian  highlands  by  A,  glattx, 
the  habits  of  which  are  quite  different,  it  being  apparently  a  rock- 
hannting  bird. 
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Although  it  IB  thus  evident  that  A.  Brama  extends  for  some  distance 
to  the  west  of  India,  my  researches  confirm  Mr.  Bljth's  opinion 
(Ihis,  iS66,  p.  357),  that  Dr.  Jerdon  was  in  error  in  supposing  that  its 
range  extends  to  '  Persia  and  other  parts  of  Asia,'  if  Persia  proper, 
i.  e.  the  high  conntiy,  was  meant.  It  is  rather  curious  to  find  that 
Mr.  BIyth,  in  hia  note,  speaks  of  the  asserted  occurrence  of  Noctua 
Iwiiea  {=A.  Brama)  at  Erzeroum  as  the  only  authority  for  noting  the 
bird  from  Persia.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  BIyth  would  forget  that 
Erzeromn  is  in  Turkey,  although  it  was  at  one  time  a  popular  delu- 
sion amongst  ornithologists  that  this  town  was  Persian. 

I  cannot  learn  that  any  true  Slrix  lias  heen  seen  in  Persia,  though 
one  might  be  expect«d  to  occur.  Ketupa  Ceylonenns,  too,  which  has 
been  found  in  Palestine  and  India,  should  be  looked  for.  The  snowy 
owl,  Nyeiea  Scandiaca,  L.,  was  recorded  irom  Astrakhan  by  Pennant, 
and  it  has  lately  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Hume  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Panj&b.  If  the  bird  obtained  at  the  last  named  locality  be  correctly 
identified,  this  species  probably  inhabits  Northern  Persia  also. 


Ordbe    INSESSORES. 

Sub-Oedbe  coccyges. 

FAMrLT  CUCUUD^. 

48.  Cncultts  canoms,  L. — De  F. 

I  i.  MuUBb.  soath-wAat  of  Euiniii,  Soathern  Perua   7500  ..  Mky  Ji 

)■  3  Ji  4  joang  ?.  Near  Sliiriz  ..         ..         5000  May. 

5  youngs.  Shirii 4750  ■.  Jnna. 

6  young.  Near  SarviiUn,  eaat  of  Shirtz    ..         ..         €000  ..  June  5. 

7  jrooDg  ^.  Shirb 4500  ..  July. 

The  common  cuckoo  abounds  in  parts  of  Persia,  and  must  breed 
early.  I  saw  a  cuckoo,  and  heard  the  well-known  note  repeatedly 
amongst  the  Baluchist^  hills,  in  a  region  almost  devoid  of  trees,  in 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  at  an  elevation  of  from  zooo 
to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  first  cuckoo  was  heard  near  the 
Nihing  river  on  the  1 8th  of  February.  I  scarcely  think  it  probable, 
however,  that  these  birds  were  breeding  so  early,  or  that  they  selected 
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m  place  EO  singularly  devoid  of  bird  life  in  general  as  were  tbe  faille  on 
the  Nihing  river.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  suspect  that  all  seen  in 
Baluchi^t&n  migrated  about  March  to  the  Persian  highlands,  for 
after  first  meeting  with  them,  I  observed  few  or  none  until  after 
passing  Karm&n  in  the  hcginning  of  May.  Thence  to  Shir&z  tbey 
were  common,  and  many  doubtless  breed  on  tbe  wooded  hill  sides  and 
valleys  of  Ffirs,  for  I  procured  one  young  bird  in  June,  and  Major 
St.  Jobn,  at  Shir^,  obtained  several  in  May,  June,  and  July. 
Throughout  the  comparatively  bare  Persian  table  land  from  Shii&s 
to  Tehrdn  I  occasionally  saw  cuckoos  in  and  about  gardens,  bat  in 
tbe  valleys  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  north  of  Tehran,  they  abounded 
to  an  extent  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere.  One  or  two  birds  appeared 
to  hatmt  each  one  of  the  rows  of  poplars  which  are  planted  every- 
where in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  where  there  is  sufficient  soil  for 
cultivation. 

[As  may  be  supposed,  the  cuckoo  is  common  all  over  Persia,  the 
southern  parts  of  which  it  probably  does  not  leave  during  the  winter. 
I  heard  one  calling  in  the  lower  hills,  near  the  sea,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  and  shot  a  bird  in  the  brown  plumage  at  Kohrud,  7500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  500  miles  from  it,  in  tbe  first  week  in 
April.— O.  St.  J.] 

44.  Coocystea  glandarius,  (L.) 

I .  Sarviatin.  eaet  of  Sbiriz.  Sootheni  PeraJit       . .         5000     . .     June  7. 

1  only  saw  tbe  great  spotted  cuckoo  on  one  occasion  ;  three  or  four 
were  together  in  some  large  willow  trees  on  the  banks  of  a  kandt 
(irrigation  channel)  just  outside  tbe  village  of  Sarvist^n.  They  vrero 
rather  wary,  hut  Major  St.  Jobn  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one 
specimen. 

[Sometimes  this  cuckoo  is  extremely  abundant  in  favourable 
places  throughout  Southern  Persia  ;  in  other  years  again,  I  have  not 
noticed  one.  During  the  two  summers  that  I  had  a  collector,  I 
was  unable  to  procure  a  single  specimen,  though  I  tried  hard  ia 
places  where  I  bad  seen  many  in  former  years.  The  thick  willow 
and  '  sinjit '  jungles  in  the  beds  of  streams  appear  to  be  its  favourite 
resorts.  In  the  summer  of  1S64  there  were  dozens  breeding  about 
the  KJirA-agatch  river,  twenty  miles  west  of  Sbiraz.  Here,  when 
superintending  the  erection  of  the  telegraph,  I  had  a  good  opportunity 
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of  observiDg  their  habits.  I  first  saw.  them  early  in  May.  They 
probably  do  not  pair,  as  several  males  were  often  seen  pursuing  a 
single  female;  and,  from  tbe  continaal  quarrelling  which  went  on 
between  them  and  the  swarms  of  magpies,  which  breed  in  the  same 
locality,  I  fancy  that  the  latter  were  resenting  the  intrusion  of  the 
CDckooe'  eggs  in  tbeir  nests.  The  magpie  is,  perhaps,  the  natural 
stepmother  of  the  young  spotted  cuckoos,  the  egga  of  the  two  birds 
being  similar.  The  pext  and  the  following  year,  though  I  was  fre- 
qnently  in  the  same  spot,  I  saw  no  cuckoos,  but  in  1867  I  remarked 
them  again  ahout  the  EiHi-agatcb,  and  also  in  tbe  jungly  bed  of  the 
Polvar,  further  north  ;  after  which  I  saw  none  till  with  Mr.  Blanford, 
when  I  shot  one  out  of  a  few  willow  trees  near  Sarvistdn. — O.  St.  J.] 

Family  ALCEDINID.^. 
4S.  Halcyon  Smymenais,  (L.) — De  F. 


1,  3  9.  FIbUd.  Baldchist&D 

3  9.  Khislit,  50  milea  Dorlh-eaat  of  Rushire 

4  9.  K&znin,  betweeo  Khisht  and  9hir4i 

5  9.  Basrah  (Boiaonh)         


De  Filippi  only  obtained  this  bird  from  Shiraz,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  found  hitherto  in  Northern  Feraia.  In  Southern 
Persia  and  Baluchist&n  it  appears  to  be  found  not  unfrequently, 
wherever  there  are  trees  in  any  number. 

[This  kingfisher  is  not  uncommon  in  Southern  Persia,  ascending 
to  considerable  altitudes.  I  have  seen  it  in  winter  in  the  valley 
of  Dashtiarjan,  6500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  numerous  in  the 
swampy  palm  groves  of  the  lower  valleys,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  fond  of  gardens  as  in  India,  I  have  not  noticed  it  north  of  ShiWlz 
in  Persia,  but  it  occurs  in  Mesopotamia. — O.  St,  J.] 

46.  Alcedo  ispida,  L. — De  F. 

1,  J  a.  PIsWn,  BJilchistAn 500  ..  Feb.  11. 

3  1},  4  9.  Kolagin,  BoIiichuUiD 350a  ..  March  18. 

5  9.Shir4i             4500  ..  (t) 

6,  7  jouiig.  Near  Sbaiz             600a  . .  (1) 

8.Iaf!thAn S«»  ■■  0) 

9  it,  10  9  (both  yonog).  Isbhin                        . .  so^o  -  ■  Jul;  10. 

Mr.  Hume  (Stray  Feathers,   i,  pp.  44,   168)  has  already  pointed 
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out  tliat  the  Sind  kingfisher  is  A,  itpida,  and  not  A.  Sengaleiuit, 
altliough  the  latter  is  found  at  Maskat,  in  Arabia,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  circomstance  which  was  meatioaed  to  me  by 
Major  St.  John,  and  has  also  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Home.  Every 
specimen  obtained  in  Baluchist&n  and  Persia  appears  to  me  clearly 
to  belong  to  the  European  species'. 

[^Alcedo  Upida  is  the  commonest  kingfisher  in  Persia,  and  is  found 
everywhere,  in  suitable  localities,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Pereian 
Gulf.  I  thought  at  one  time  that  those  found  in  the  south  were 
referable  to  A.  Beugalensig,  and  I  still  believe  that  those  so  numerous 
under  the  cHfis  about  Maskat  are  of  that  species. — O.  St.  J.] 

47.  Ceryle  rudis,  (L). 

ij  I  Ji  3  ?- Near  Shir&i  ..  ..  6ooo  Aiigiut. 

4  i.  EhiBht,  50  mileg  nortb-esat  of  Buihire         . .  iSoo  . .     Jan. 

J  t.  Baanih  (Buewrah)        —  Dec.  19. 

Bare  in  Persia.  The  only  place  where  I  saw  it  common  was  at 
Basrah,  on  the  Shat-el-Arab  (Euphrates'  estuary),  which  is  outside 
Persian  territory.  Though  found  near  the  Bhick  Sea,  this  bird  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  observed  on  the  Caspian. 

[Cen/le  rudis  is  the  rarest  kingfisher  in  Persia,  though  seen  oc- 
casionally on  the  rivers  of  both  South  and  North.  In  Centr^  Persia 
I  have  only  remarked  it  on  the  canals  abont  Isfahfin. — O.  St.  J.] 


Family  MEBOPIDjE. 
40.  Keropa  apiaeter,  L. — De  F. 

1  i   Near  Eormin,  South^iiBlem  Pereu  . .  5800     . .      Mny  1 7. 

I  !.  NevNirfi,  cut  of  Shir&z 5000  June  5. 

3.  4.  S.  6  a.  7.  8  !.  Shirii 4750     ..     June. 

9.  10  9.  bfahin        fiooo     ..     Sept. 

The  common  European  bee-eater  is  a  summer  migrant  in  Persia, 
and  during  the  warm  months  it  abounds  throughout  the  highlands. 
I  met  with  it  first  in  Baluchbt&a,  on  the  9th  of  April ;  but  there,  as 
in  Sind,  it  is,  I  suspect,  only  a  bird  of  passage,  and  its  breeding 

'  Dr.  J.  ADdetMD,  in  the  Ilria,  1871,  p.  371,  on  Major  St.  John'g  Botborit;,  quoted 
tbe  oocuTTCnoe  of  A.  BengaUnti*  at  Shirii.  A  eompkriioii  of  Rpeciineiu,  hoirerer,  ihowi 
thiU  the  nam*  wm  applied  by  rabtake  to  tbe  yoong  of  A,  itplda. 
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quarters  are  farther  north,  bnt  large  numbers  undoubtedly  i 
during  the  eummer,  and  breed  on  the  Persian  highlands.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  next  bird,  and  to  Coraciai  garnita, 
none  of  these  species  being  found  in  India  in  the  winter,  although 
they  traverse  Baluchistan,  Sind,  and  occasionally  North-western 
India  in  the  spring  and  autumn ',  so  that  it  is  probable  that  all  of 
them  pass  the  colder  months  of  the  year  in  Arabia  or  Africa,  and 
their  line  of  migration  crosses  at  right  angles  that  of  such  species 
as  Empiza  melaiwcepiala  and  Coturnix  communis,  which,  as  will  here- 
after be  shown,  resort  to  India  in  the  winter,  and  breed  in  the  Persian 
highlands. 

[I  have  more  than  once,  when  in  camp  between  Shir^  and  the 
sea,  seen  large  flocks  of  bee-eaters  making  their  way  northwards 
about  the  end  of  March.  They  are  common  throughout  the  summer 
at  all  elevations  between  Z500  and  5ooo  feet,  breeding  generally 
in  the  irrigation  shafts  or  kan&ts,  in  company  with  sparrows, 
pigeons,  and  rollers, — O.  St,  J.] 

40.  U.  iSgyptinfl,  Forgk.— De  F. 

Forakal.  D«CT.  Ad.  p.  i. 

M.  Perriau.  PaU.  Il«ia«,  App.  p.  708.— Zoogr,  Hot,  Am.  I,  p.  440.— De  F. 

Tiag.  in  Pen.  p.  $^6. 

M.  nipercilio4u*,  Finscb,  Jour.  f.  Om.  1867,  p.  939.— IV.  Z.  S.  rii,  p.  113. — 

W.  Bhof.  Geol.  Zool.  Abjailnu,  p.  311  :  dso  Linn. 

t,  I  <{.  Weat  of  Bunpur,  BaldohisUD  1600  .,     April  S. 

3  i.  Blgin,  Nkimuhir,  loDth-^ut  of  BtunpiSr         i£0o  April  iS. 

4  d  (iminatiiTe).  Sbiiii  ..  ..  47<M  ,.     June. 

5  d.  <!,  7  !  (immature).  ShMi  ..         ..         4700  ..     Summer. 

I  believe  that  both  Dr.  Finsch  and  I  were  in  error  in  considering 
this  bird  identical  with  M.  tuperciliosat,  L.,  for  on  comparison  with 
specimens  from  Madagascar,  whence  Linneeus's  type  was  derived,  there 
appears  to  be  a  well  marked  difference.  The  adult  bird  from  Mada- 
gascar has  a  much  more  ferruginous  brown  tinge  on  the  head  and 
upper  back,  and  scarcely  any  blue  on  the  supercilia,  sides  of  throat 
below  the  dark  eye  streak,  rump,  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts,  and 
abdomen.     The   long  central   tail   feathers,  too,  in  M.  lupereUiatus 

1 1  do  Dot  know  if  th«e  birda  ever  breed  io  India ;  perhkp*  a  f»w  ma;  do  lo,  but 
donbtlow  the  majority  paw  on  to  higher  latitude). 
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tare  much  more  {gradually  attenuate,  aod  coneiderubly  longer  than  ia 
M.  ji^i/pliua.    The  following  are  measurementa : — 


en  J  of  central 

reolrice.. 

5-6  to  5.7 

Centnd 

rectricei  beyond 

next  pair. 

3.0  to  1.07 

4.8s  to  s.»7 
6.1 

i.Stoa.l 

1.8 

Perwa  (2  adults  meaaared).  ■ 
EgTpt  (5  adulta  measured)  . . 

Mad»gaw»r  (I  adult  measured) 

Immature  specimens  of  the  two  forme  appear  undistinguishable,  but 
young  examples  of  the  very  distinct  M.  PhUippinua,  L.,  can  only  be 
recognised  by  their  blue  tail. 

I  found  Meropa  Mjgptiui  in  great  abundance  in  the  country 
north-west  of  Bampur  in  Baluchistan,  and  in  Narmashir,  the  Persian 
district  traversed  on  the  road  from  Bampur  to  Bam,  in  the  second  and 
third  week  of  April  187a.  The  birds  were  evidently  migrating,  and 
all  which  I  shot  were  in  superb  plumage.  Hume  remarks  (Stray 
Feathers,  1,  p.  167)  that  large  numbers  are  seen  in  Sind  at  particular 
seasons,  probably  in  the  same  manner,  when  migrating,  and  the  bird 
has  been  observed  as  far  east  aa  Aligarh  (Ibis,  1873,  p.  203].  On  the 
Persian  highlands  I  seldom  saw  this  species,  M.  apioiler  being  very 
much  more  abundant ;  but  a  few  miles  from  Tehr&n,  on  the  sand  of 
August,  I  came  opon  a  large  scattered  flock  of  M.  JUgyptiut,  chiefly 
consisting  of  young  birds.  The  place  was  a  somewhat  barren  plain, 
with  a  few  scattered  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  birds 
settled  on  the  ground,  occasionally  flying  up  to  pursue  insects.  They 
may  have  been  migrating,  or  preparing  to  migrate,  De  Filippi  ob- 
tained specimens  at  Miina  and  Nikbeg,  between  Kazvin  and  Tabriz, 
and  M^n^tries  saw  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Kur,  in  the  Transeaucasian 
provinces  of  Russia,  a  little  north  of  the  Persian  frontier. 

[This  is  much  rarer  than  the  last  species.  It  arrives  from  Arabia 
somewhat  later  in  the  season,  and  many  appear  to  remain  and  breed 
about  the  coast,  which  M.  apiasier  does  not. — O.  St.  J.J 

60.  M.  TiridiB,  L.— De  F. 


I,  1  !.  Gwidnr,  Baliicliistita  cosat  ■• 

3  9.  Gwidnr.  Baliichietin  coast 

4  9.  Daabt  Hv-er,  near  Gwatar  Bay,  BolilcbiKtin 

5  d.  Bampiir,  Baluchistan 

6  9.  Khisht,  so  niUea  north-east  of  Biuhire 
79.Bilahire 


AprUs. 


This  Indian  species  is  of  course  non-migratory,  and  is  only  found  in 
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the  lowlands  of  Southern  Persia  and  Balucbistftn.  All  the  specimens 
have  a  distinctly  blue  chin  and  throat,  and  in  this  respect  agree  with 
the  Indian  race  (Jf.  iorquaitit,  Hodgs.),  whilst  the  upper  plumage 
resembles  that  of  the  African  M.  viridisnmui,  there  being  in  no  case 
the  ferraginous  tint  on  the  head  seen  in  many  Indian  specimens.  As 
a  rule,  Indian  birds  have  a  decidedly  longer  bill  than  those  from 
Egypt,  and  in  this  respect  all  Persian  and  Baluchist&n  specimens 
agree  with  Egyptian. 

\_Meropt  viridii  is  common  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
valleys  up  t«  aooo  feet.     It  extends  to  Basrah. — O.  St.  J.] 


Family  CORACIAD^. 


51.  Coradas  garrola,  L. — De  F. 

I  if.  North-west  of  Bunpdr,  Boliicliiatin          ..  lOoo  ..  April  13, 

]  young  J.  Sbir&z            47jo  ..  Jane. 

3  young  j.  Shir&z                                   ..          ..  5000  ..        — 

4  j.  KiETun,  west  ofShirii        1750  -•  Mft;. 

5  yoDDgj,  fi  !.  Eklld,  between  Shirdz  and  Isfoli&D  6700  ..        — 

6  young  j,  lafohuD            ..           ..           ..           ..  5000  ..  July  to. 

The  European  roller  is  a  migratory  bird  in  Persia,  arriving  in  the 
spring  and  breeding  on  the  highlands.  In  Baluchist&n,  which 
country  it  traverses  in  the  same  manner  as  Meropg  apiasler  and  M. 
.Mgyptiun  do,  I  first  saw  it  on  the  plains  near  Bampur,  in  the  second 
week  in  April.  I  doubt  ifit  remains  there  to  breed.  Most  probably  both 
this  roller  and  the  two  bee-eaters  cross  the  hot  regions  near  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  betake  themselves  to 
the  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  Persia,  AfgbAnistfin,  Turkestdn,  etc.  So 
far  as  I  know,  none  remain  in  Southern  Persia  in  the  winter,  all  cross 
over  into  Arabia.  Whether  they  remain  there  or  continue  their 
journey  to  Africa  we  shall  probably  learn  when  some  adventurous  orni- 
thologist explores  the  oases  of  Central  Arabia,  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Om&n,  and  the  palm  groves  of  the  coast  north  of  Maskat.  I  did  not 
notice  any  rollers  at  Basrah  in  December,  but  the  chilly  climate  of 
Mesopotamia  at  that  season  is  ill  suited  for  a  purely  insectivorous 
bird,  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  this  species  would  be  met  with 
in  the  extensive  date  palm  groves  which   line   many  parte  of  the 
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Arabiaa  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Om£n  &nd  the  Persian  Gulf,  just  as  C. 
Indica  inhabits  those  on  the  Persian  shores  of  the  same  aeas. 

I  believe  that  C.  garrula  in  Persia  usually  nidifieates  in  holes  in 
banks,  and  sometimes  perhaps  in  the  mud  walls  which  enclose  all  the 
houses  and  gardens  of  Persian  cities.  Many  observers,  e.g.  Tristniiu 
in  Palestine,  Finsch,  Lilford,  and  Lindenoayer  in  Greece  and  Turkey, 
have  noted  instances  of  nests  made  by  this  bird  in  banks  and  walls. 
Near  Shiriz,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  I  saw  a  pair  engaged  about  a 
hole  in  a  bank,  in  which  they  appeared  to  have  a  nest.  The  hole 
was  deep  and  I  could  not  wait  to  excavate  sufficiently  to  ascertain  if  it 
contained  eggs  or  young.  Outside  the  Armenian  quarter  of  Julfa,  at 
Isfah&n,  there  are  miles  of  high  walls  made  of  earth  which  enclose  aban- 
doned gardens,  and  upon  these  walls  in  July  young  rollers  abounded, 
whilst  I  did  not  notice  any  on  the  trees  in  the  city.  In  many  places 
these  birds  were  by  no  means  wary  ;  but  when  they  were  migrating  in 
Baluchistan,  I  saw  many  and  pursued  several  before  I  could  secure  a 
specimen. 

[The  common  roller  seems  to  leave  Persia  altogether  in  the  winter, 
reappearing  in  Bushire,  on  its  way  north,  about  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April.  It  is  found  in  the  summer  all  over  Persia,  at  all 
habitable  altitudes,  generally  breeding  in  ruined  mud  walls,  or 
kan&ts.— O.  St.  J.] 

52.  C.  Indioa,  L— De  F. 

I  9.  PlaliJD,  BaldchiaUa joo     ..      Feb.;. 

1  ;,  GhiBligin,  Bampiuht,  Bal^SobutiD . .  ..         3000     ..     Much  I. 

3  !.  KhUht.  50  miles  Dorth-eiut  of  Boihire      . .         tSoo     . .     3ma. 

The  Indian  roller  inhabits  somewhat  sparingly  the  countries  of 
Southern  Persia  and  Baluchist&n  which  are  below  the  level  of  about 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  it«  range  in  these  countries  being  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  date  palm.  De  Filippi,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Marchese  Doria,  gives  as  its  habitat,  in  Persia, '  beyond  Isfahan  in  the 
region  of  the  palms;'  but  no  palms  are  met  with  so  &r  north  as 
Isfabin,  except  on  the  edge  of  the  salt  desert  north  of  Yezd,  and  I 
think  that  beyond  (i.e.  south  of)  Shir&z  would  more  accurately 
represent  the  range  of  the  bird.  It  extends  west  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bushire.  Whether  it  is  found  at  the  extreme  north  end 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Gulf  in  Arabia, 
I  cannot  say. 
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On  the  few  occasions  on  which  I  saw  this  roller  in  Baluchistan,  it 
was  OD  date  palma.  It  is  of  course  non-migfratory,  the  region  which  it 
inhabits  bein^  sufficiently  vnrm  to  furnish  a  supply  of  insect  food  at 
all  seasons. 

[Nod- migratory  and  found  only  in  the  palm  groves  on  the  coasts 
and  in  the  neighbouring  valleys.  About  D&liki  and  Khisht  both 
species  of  roller  are  abundant  in  spring  and  summer,  the  European 
bird  spending  its  winter  in  Arabia,  while  C.  ludica  remains  at  home. 
In  these  places  I  have  shot  a  great  many  specimens  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  hybrid,  but  without  success. — O,  St.  J.] 


Family  CAPRIMULGID^. 

08.  CaprimuUma  Europiena,  L. 

1,  3  i.  Near  Bun,  Soath-eaiteni  Feida           . .  jooo  ..  April  lo. 

3  !.  Sa^dn,  aouth-orest  of  Kutnin                  ..  hjoo  ..  May  39. 

4  9- Oak  faraat  near  Sbir&z        600a  ..  June. 

5  S.  Near  Sbiiiz 730a  ..  — 

6  i.  Earij  vall^,  N.of  Tehriu,  Elbnn  moiiDtaiiia  700a  . .  Aug.  lO. 
7.  9.  Karij  rallej..         ..         7000  ..  Aug.  ij. 

1 8.  young  9.  Karij  Tallej  ..  ..  7000  Aug.  to. 

The  specimens  vary  much  in  colour.  Those  from  Northern  Persia 
agree  well  with  European  birds,  the  others  are  rather  paler,  and 
the  three  skins  from  Bam  and  Sarjin  are  greyer  than  the  rest. 
One  skin  of  a  male  from  Bam  differs  so  much  from  typical  birds  that 
for  some  time  I  thought  it  distinct ;  the  prevailing  colour  above  and 
below  is  dusky  grey,  but  the  specimen  does  not  differ  in  its  markings 
or  dimensions  from  others. 

A  young  bird  &om  the  Elburz  is  very  pale  coloured,  but  more 
rufous  than  the  other  specimens;  there  is  a  similar  skin  from  Syria  in 
the  British  Museum. 

C.  Europaiu  appears  to  extend  throughout  the  Persian  highlands,  at 
all  events  in  summer.  I  did  not  meet  with  it  in  Baldcbistfin,  and  it 
probably  winters  in  Arabia. 

[I  once  obtained  a  specimen  of  the  common  nightjar  in  the  forest 
west  of  Shiriz,  at  an  altitude  of  7000  feet,  but  it  is  commoner  about 
gardens  and  irrigated  land,  though  nowhere  very  plentiful. — 
O.  St.  J.] 
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64.  C.  fgyptiufl]  Licht. 

Van.  Doubl.  p.  69.— Shelle;,  Birds  of  Egypt,  p.  175,  PI.  VIII. 
C.  uabelUnu*,  Tern.  Fl.  CoL  379. 

I  S-  Batnpdr,  Baluchutin     . .  3O00         . .  April  5. 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  recorded  occurrence  of  this  species  in 
Asia.  The  specimen  does  not  differ  from  A^can  skins.  It  measures 
wing  8.25,  tail  5,  tarsus  0.95. 

66.  C.  MahrattensiB,  Sykes. 

P.  Z.  S.  iSjs,  p.  83.— Gouid,  Birds  of  Aii»,  pt.  ii.— Jeidon,  B.  1. 1,  p.  197. 
C.  Unvrini,  Hume,  Ibis,  1871,  p.  406. 

I  !.  Bdhil  KaUt,  BalilobisUn     . .     Near  sea  level     . .  Feb.  3. 

The  original  type  of  this  species,  like  the  remainder  of  Col.  Sykes's 
collection,  is  at  present  inaccessible,  but  my  specimen  agrees  well  with 
Gould's  figure  in  the  Birds  of  Asia  and  with  Bpecimens  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is,  I  think,  clearly  the  same  as  Hume's  C.  Untoini,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  lower  tail  coverts  in  ray  specimen,  a 
female,  are  not  barred,  but  uniform  buff,  as  in  the  male. 

The  Balilchist&n  bird  further  agrees  well  with  Jerdon's  description 
of  his  specimen  from  Caragola,  except  that  he  places  this  bird  in  a 
group  with  the  tarsus  bare.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  his 
specimen  the  nudity  of  the  tarsus  was  accidental ;  certainly  in  the 
specimens  assigned  to  C.  MahratteiiaiB,  which  I  have  examined  in 
England,  the  tarsus  is  half-feathered.  I  think  it  may  have  been  this 
supposed  want  of  feathers  on  the  tarsus  in  C.  MahraUenatt  which 
caused  Mr.  Hume  to  redescribe  what  I  suspect  is  the  same  species 
as  C.  Untoini. 

The  dimensions  in  the  flesh  of  the  specimen  obtained  were,  length 
9.5,  expanse  21.75,  ^^^S  7-^'  ^''  4-5>  tarsus  0.9,  kill  from  gape 
1.3,  wings  extending  to  within  a  quarter  of  ao  inch  of  the  end  of 
the  tail.  It  was  shot  in  a  barren  stony  ravine  on  the  side  of  a 
small  hill,  all  the  country  around  being  very  barren  and  desert 

66.  C.  sp. 

1  9  (1).  Near  Shirii         6000 

I  am  unable  to  identify  this  with  any  known  form,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  give  a  new  name  to  a  single  female  specimen  in  so  difficult 
a  genus  as  CnprimtilgHi.    The  following  is  a  deBcription  of  the  skin : — 
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(General  colooratioii  near  that  of  C.  Mgyptiut,  bat  rather  paler  and 
more  rufoas,  the  markings  on  the  upper  parte  rather  indistinct.  Head 
above  and  back  light  greyish  rufeecent  with  very  few  black  marks ; 
some  pale  rnfescent  white  patches  on  the  wing  coverts ;  quills  brown 
vith  large  rufous  blotches  forming  imperfect  transverse  bands  on 
both  webs,  not  mottled  on  the  first  primaries  except  near  the  tip, 
but  becoming  more  broken  up  on  the  last  primaries ;  secondaries 
more  or  less  mottled  throughout,  as  are  tlie  tips  of  the  primaries. 
Tail  feathers  pale  rufous,  the  central  rectrices  washed  with  silvery 
grey,  all  irregularly  spotted  with  brown,  and  with  narrow  flexuons 
and  irregular  brown  transverse  bands.  Lower  parts  isabeliine, 
throat  and  breast  with  narrow  transverse  brown  bars  and  a  white 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  throat.  Taisi  feathered  in  front  abont 
half  way  down.     Wing  6.8,  tail  4.5,  tarsus  0.65. 

This  species  diSers  &om  G.  .^gypHus  and  0.  MoArattennt  in  colour 
utd  markings,  but  approaches  the  latter  in  siza  It  agrees  birlj 
in  general  character  with  C.  tnomaiut,  Heugl.  from  the  AbjssiDian 
coast  of  the  B«d  Sea;  but  it  difiers  iu  size,  being  considerably 
larger,  in  being  more  fulvous,  in  having  much  broader  and  larger 
rufoas  bands  on  the  internal  webs  of  the  primaries,  and  in  being 
paler  beneath.  Still  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
Abyssinian  species,  which  appears  to  vary  much  in  colouration, 
some  specimens  being  very  much  darker  than  others. 

[This  little  nigfitjar  was  shot  in  the  willow  jungle  in  the  bed  of 
the  K&r&-agatch  river. — O.  St.  J.] 

Fahilt  CYPSELID^, 

57.  Cypselns  apua,  (L.)— De  F. 

I  i.  Big&Ti,  Nannuhir,  Sonth'sutem  Pania  1500    -      Apil  tS. 

I  i.  Shir&i  47JO     . .     June. 

3  !.  Shit^         4750     ,.         — 

Locally  abundant  on  the  Persian  highlands  in  summer.  I  did  not  ob- 
serve it  in  Ballichistin  before  April  the  2nd,  when  I  noticed  a  few  near 
Bampijr,  but  Hume  saw  it  on  the  coast  in  February.  The  birds  which 
breed  on  the  highlands  of  Persia  must  go  to  Arabia  and  North-east 
Africa  in  the  winter. 

[The  common  swift  breeds  in  immense  numbers  in  particular  localities. 
About  the  city  of  Shiriz  it  is  especially  abundant.     Every  6ne  evening, 
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from  the  middle  of  April  till  the  end  of  October,  tne  air  above  the 
town  is  filled  with  swifts,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  every  directioQ, 
chasing  the  insects  which,  towards  sunset,  rise  from  the  tanks  of  water 
which  occupy  the  middle  of  every  courtyard.  Nowhere  else  have  I 
seen  birds  in  such  numbers. — O.  St.  J.] 

68.  CyiTflOlns  melba,  (L.) 

ia,%9.  NMrSUi^  (oos 

I  did  not  myself  meet  with  the  Alpine  ewift  in  Persia :  the  two 
specunens  obtained  having  both  been  collected  by  Major  St.  John. 

[Not  very  common.  I  have  noticed  it  more  frequently  about  the 
plain  of  Fersepolis  than  elsewhere. — O.  St.  J.] 

60.  CypsdltUl  offinia.  Gray. 

1. 1  j.Paipi,  iSOnulueMtoTShirit  7000     ..      Hs^ja. 

3  9.  M&jln,  Qortii  of  Shirbz gjoo     . .     Jooe  14- 

The  common  Indian  swift  was  only  observed  on  a  veiy  few  occanons 
in  Southern  Persia ;  it  was  not  seen  by  me  either  in  Balfichiat^  or  in 
Northern  Persia.  Hume,  however,  met  with  it  on  the  Baluchistan 
coast. 

Faiult  UPijPID^ 

00.  ITpnpa  epops,  L. — De  F. 

1  9.  Kftlag&n,  BaldchifUu  3000    ..     March  II. 

Id- Jilk,  BaliickUUn 3000     ..     Hwoh  17. 

li.aAAiiz  47JO    ..     Jane. 

Not  very  common. 


SoBOEDBa    PICI. 
Family  PICID^. 
ei,  Fiona  Syriaoos,  Hemp,  and  Ehr. — De  F. 

Sfiabot.  Pbji.  ATee,  Ibl.  r  (iSlS).— Shkrpe  kod  Dreuer,  Birdi  of  Europe  pt  U. 

P.  Ftlieia,  Malh.  MoDigr.  Pie.  i,  p.  117. 

F.  kkaii,  De  Fiiippi,  ArchiT.  p.  L  ZeoL  GsDon,  li.  p.  385  ;  Viag^o  In  Penb, 
p.SSo.—Salvadori,  AM  Acad.  Tor.  i8(S,  iii,  p.  187. 

I  joung  9.  Shirii  jooo        ..        — 

■•  3  <>  4>  5>  ^  S'  Oak  tonat,  naar  Shiriz        .,  4000-7000  . .     June. 
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T  t.'Uiiiiiii t°oo  ..  Julyio. 

8  i,  9,  10  ;oimg  t,  11  yonng  !.  Eahnld,  north 

of  IifUi&D  ..  7000  July  iS-ia. 

II  yotuig  S.  Jijirod  Tklle;,  ElboR  moaoCaiDa  700a  ..  Aagnst  7. 

1  i  young  t.  Knrij  vallej,  Elboix  mountwitB  7000  ■ .  Augiut  16. 

14-17  S.  Near  Rcsht,  GhiliD —  ..  NovMnber. 

Sharpe  and  Dresser,  in  the  '  Birds  of  Europe,'  have  shown  that 
P.  Felicia  is  the  adult,  aod  P.  khan  the  yonng,  of  P.  Syriacut,  and  I 
have  since  examined  the  types  of  the  two  latter  epecies,  at  Beilin  and 
Tnrin  reBpectively,  and  confirmed  this  view.  The  identity  of  P.  Ithaa 
and  P.  Sgriaeui  had  been  previously  shown  by  Salvadori. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  added  to  the  description  of  this  bird  in  the 
'  Birds  of  Europe.'  Skins  of  adults  from  Persia  usnally  have  the  inter- 
BCapulaiy  region  jnoro  or  less  brown,  instead  of  glossy  black,  and  the 
amount  of  whit«  on  the  outer  tail  feathers  varies  greatly.  Usually 
there  are  on  the  outermost  pair  two  imperfect  bars,  with,  not  nnfre- 
quently,  an  additional  white  spot  above  ou  the  outer  web,  bat  the 
extent  of  the  bars  across  the  feathers  varies,  and  in  some  specimens 
the  white  is  almost  confined  to  the  spots  on  the  outer  web,  sometimes 
miited  along  the  margin  of  the  feathers.  The  quantity  of  white  on 
the  next  pair  is  usually  less ;  in  some  specimens  it  covers  only  the 
extreme  tip,  and  forms  a  narrow  fringe  about  half  an  inch  long  to  the 
outer  edge.  As  a  rale,  specimens  from  Southern  Persia  have  less  white 
on  the  rectrices ;  one  fine  male  &om  Shir&z  has  none  on  the  penultimate 
pair,  and  only  two  minute  spots  on  the  exterior  web  of  the  outer  pair. 

This  woodpecker,  the  representative  of  P.  major  in  Western  Asia, 
appears  to  be  found  throughout  the  highlands  of  Persia.  I  did  not 
notice  it  to  the  east  of  Karm&n,  but  between  Karm&n  and  Sbirfiz  I 
saw  woodpeckers  more  than  once,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
they  belonged  to  the  present  species.  From  Shirfiz  to  Tebr^  it 
was  noticed  almost  wherever  trees  existed,  mostly,  of  course,  in  gardens 
and  orehards,  outside  of  which  trees  are  very  rarely  seen  in  this  part 
of  Fenda.  It  was  very  common  in  the  valleys  of  the  Elburz  north 
of  Tehribi,  and  Major  St.  John  obtained  it  in  the  foreeta  near  the 
Caspian. 

[This  is  the  common  woodpecker  of  Persia,  and  found  in  all  large 
gardens  &om  Shir&z  to  Tehrfin. — O.  St.  J.] 
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62.  F.  Sindunua,  Qould. 

P.  Bdndeanit,  Qould ;  Horaf.  sad  Moon.  Cat.  Mdi.  E.  I.  C.  It,  p.  671.— 

Jsrdoii,  Kida  of  India,  I,  p.  373. — Hume,  Ibii,  1870,  p.  fig, — Jerdon,   Ibis, 

1871,  p.  7.— Hume,  Stray  Feathen,  i,  p.  170:  Labcm  to  Tuluid,  PL  II. 

I,  1  d.  B&hd  Kalit.  BaliichUt^  —       ..     Feb.  1,3. 

3  9.  Aptar,  east  of  Bunpiir,  Baliichiatin  3000     -■     Maich  31. 

49.  WestorBatPpor iSoo     ..     Aptil  8. 

In  the  original  description  of  this  species,  it  was  said  to  resemble 
P.  medita,  L,  and  this  was  quoted  hy  Jerdon  (who  had  not  at  the  time 
seen  the  species)  in  the  '  Birds  of  India.'  He  then  placed  it  amongBt 
the  Pici  with  plumage  banded  above,  a  classification  corrected  snbse- 
quently  (Ibis,  1872,  p.  7).  Mr.  Hume  has  correctly  identified  and 
figured  the  species.  The  specimens  in  the  British  Mosenm  were 
received  from  the  collection  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  were 
probably  some  of  the  types  collected  by  Dr.  Gould.  I  have  compared 
my  specimens  with  them. 

This  species  is  really  allied  to  P.  major  and  P.  Syriacus  rather  than 
to  P.  medium,  but  it  ia  distinguished  irom  them  by  having  the  whole 
crown  of  the  head  red  in  the  male.  The  female  is  very  much  like  the 
same  sex  in  P.  Syriacut,  but  distinguished  by  having  much  more  white 
on  the  outer  tail  feathers,  by  the  white  spots  on  the  quills  being  smaller, 
and  the  dimensions  altogether  less. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  P.  Sindianui : — 

Male :  forehead,  lores,  and  sides  of  head  and  neck,  including  the 
supercilia  and  ear  coverts,  white,  more  or  less  stained,  on  the  forehead 
especially,  with  buff;  a  narrow  black  line  above  the  supercilia ;  crown 
mixed  red  and  black,  the  feathers  being  crimson  at  the  end,  followed 
by  a  narrow  black  bar,  and  dusky  at  the  base ;  a  black  band  runs  &om 
the  lower  mandible  down  each  sids  of  the  throat,  and  joins  the  back 
above  the  shoulder ;  from  this  band  a  rather  short  stripe  projects  on  to 
the  side  of  the  breast.  Back  and  rump  glossy  black,  often  with  a  brown- 
ish tinge,  scapularies  and  the  adjacent  wing  coverts  white,  remainder  of 
wing  coverts  black,  usually  with  a  few  white  spots,  quills  brownish 
black  with  white  spots  on  both  webs,  forming  white  wing  bars,  of 
which  there  are  four  on  the  primaries  and  three  on  the  secondaries 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  coverts,  including  one  band  just  along  the 
terminations  of  the  greater  coverts.  Tail  black,  the  two  outer  pairs 
of  rectrices  tipped  with  white,  and  banded  near  the  end ;  there  being 
generally  one  white  band  right  across  the  feather,  and  a  second  higher 
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up  aod  more  or  less  imperfect ;  the  last  band  on  the  penultimate  pair  of 
rectriG«s  is  only  represented  by  a  white  spot  on  the  outer  web.  Usuallj 
there  is  a  little  white  about  the  end  of  the  third  pair  of  feathers  from 
the  outside.  Lower  parts  white,  with  a  few  &int  dusky  longitudinal 
streaks  on  the  abdomen  and  flanks,  middle  of  abdomen  and  lower  tail 
coverts  crimson.  Iris  dull  crimson  j  bill  blackish  above,  bluish  grey 
below;  legs  dusky  olive.  Dimensions  in  the  flesh:  length  8.5  to 
8.75  in.,  expanse  15.3  to  15-5,  wing  4.9  to  5,  tail  5,  culmen  1.25, 
tarsus  0.9,  length  of  foot  1.8,  closed  wing  short  of  end  of  tail  1  to  14. 

Females  hare  the  crown  black  like  the  back,  and  no  crescentic  black 
band  on  the  sides  of  the  breast.  They  are  also  rather  smaller; 
wing^  4.6,  tail  3.75. 

I  found  this  bird  on  tamarisk  trees  in  the  few  places  in  Balucbist^ 
in  which  tree  jungle  was  met  with,  up  to  an  elevation  of  about'3000 
feet  above  the  sea. 


63.  F.  Soncti  ScAanzoB,  W.  Blanford,  PI.  IX. 
Wa,  1S73,  p.  31$. 

'>  1  4  (Qi  3  '•  O^lc  tbnat,  Dear  Shiriiz    ..    4000-7000    . .     Jane. 

P.  affinit  P.  medio,  »ed  pileo  minut  roteo,  pectore  albo,  hand  /ulvo  ; 
ahdomvne  medio  fiavo,  critto  tuhcaudalihutque  tol%t  coccineu;  pecioru 
laleridm  addomineqwe  striig  nigrit  anffintionbu4  aigiiatis ;  rectricibus 
extimia  fatcid  unicd  albd  mcdiocri  iramvertd,  nee  duabut  latia  tiotatia, 
penuUimia  extu»  albo  maculatis,  fiaud  fateiatit,  reliquia  omnino  nigrii; 
remigibut  e  contrarto  macwlu  albis  majoribua  tiguatia.  Long,  ala  4.751 
Cauda  a.75,  tarti  0.8,  evlminis  i.i, poll. 

JJab.  in  guercettt  prope  uriem  SMrdz  in  Persia  nteridionali. 

Crown  of  the  head  scarlet,  less  crimson  than  in  P.  meditu, 
forehead,  lores,  and  sides  of  the  head  white,  with  a  slight  isabelline 
tinge,  which  is  more  pronounced  on  the  forehead  ;  ear  coverts  greyish 
with  a  greyish  white  band  passing  from  behind  them  to  the  sides  of 
the  breast.  In  front  of  this  grey  region  is  a  soo^  black  band,  rather 
irregular  in  form,  terminating  in  an  imperfect  pectoral  gorget.  Nape 
and  hind  neck  brownish  black,  back  brown,  rump  and  upper  tail 
coverta  brownish  black.  Tail  dull  black,  without  any  white  on  the 
six  central  feathers,  the  penultimate  pair  with  two  white  spots  on  the 
outer,  and  one  on  the  inner  web,  the  latter  corresponding  with  one  of 
the  former,  but  not  united  with  it  as  in  P.  medius :  pcrliaps  in  fresh 
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monlt  then  featbera  may  have  a  white  tip,  of  which,  however,  no  trace 
remaiiu  in  the  specimena  collected.  The  outermost  rectrices  have  a 
white  tip,  a  rather  irregular  white  har  aboat  half  an  inch  from  the 
end,  much  narrower  than  the  black  band  beyond  it,  and  one  or  two 
more  white  Bpota  on  one  or  both  webs  nearer  their  base.  Scapulars 
white ;  wing  coverto  brownish  black,  some  of  those  next  the  scapolaia 
edged  and  tipped  with  white ;  qnills  brownish  black,  with  white  spots 
on  both  margioa,  those  on  the  outer  primaries  being  about  as  long  as 
the  intervening  black  spaces ;  altogether  these  apote  form  six  bands 
on  the  primaries  and  four  on  the  secondaries,  the  band  at  the  base 
being  partly  concealed  by  the  coverts.  These  bands  are  conspicuously 
broader  than  in  P.  mediiu.  Breast  doll  white,  with  imperfeot  black 
gorget ;  sides  of  the  breast  and  flanks,  which  are  greyish,  and  the 
abdomen  with  narrow  long  dark  streaks ;  middle  of  abdomen  yellow ; 
lower  abdomen,  vent,  and  under  tail  coverta  scarlet. 

It  is  probable  that  specimens  in  fresher  plumage  would  have  the 
upper  parte  darker,  and  the  back  blackish  brown,  as  in  P.  mediut. 
The  three  specimens  examined,  thongh  in  good  condition,  have  the 
plumage  much  worn. 

This  is  a  close  ally  of  P.  mediui,  chiefly  distinguished  by  smaller 
size,  by  the  breast  being  white,  not  yellow,  and  the  red  of  the  abdomen 
confined  to  the  posterior  portion,  by  the  stripes  on  the  lower  surlace 
being  less  marked,  and  by  there  being  much  less  white  on  the  outer 
tail  feathers,  and  more  on  the  quills.  The  following  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  three  specimens,  and  of  a  male  of  P.  mediut  from  Asia 
Minor  for  comparison : — 

Wing.  Tkil.  Tumu.  Culmen. 

P.  SaneU  JohamtU,  1  mtin 4.73  ».6  0.S1  i.i 

P.  Saacti  Jolianni$,  t  mkla 4.65  1.65  —  1. 13 

P.  Saneti  Johannii,  feinala 4.7  3  86  o.S  i 

P.  tntdiiu,  m>le         4.9  3.1  0.9  i.a 

[This  new  woodpecker,  which  Mr.  Blanford  has  been  good  enough 
to  name  after  me,  is  found  in  the  wooded  hilla  of  South-western  Persia, 
at  altitudes  of  from  4000  to  8000  feet.  It  is  particularly  numerous  in 
the  oak  forests.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  woodpecker  found 
in  the  jungly  beds  of  the  Band&mir  and  other  streams  is  P.  Syriacus, 
hut  P.  Sancli  Jokannit  certainly  does  not  extend  into  Central  Persia, 
though  it  will  probably  he  obtained  in  the  forests  which  clothe  the 
outer  slopes  of  the  Zagros  hills  as  far  as  the  Karmanshib  and  B&ghdfid 
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road,  if  not  farther  north.     It  waa  one  of  the  first  birds  1  obtained  in 
Persia,  and  I  always  thought  it  would  prove  a  novelty. — O,  St.  J.] 

64.  Q«<dnTU  vlrLdia,  (L.) 

Picif.  SartKnS,   Bnndt,  BoU.  Aod.  Sd.  St.  Pet.  Ix,  p.  it,  184I.— UatheilM, 
Hon.  Pio.  11.  p.  11G. 
I  ;.  Oak  forett,  near  abUi        7000      ..     June. 

As  P.  Karelitti,  according  to  Matherbe,  has  been  identified  by  Brandt 
himself  with  6.  viridU,  we  must  refer  it  to  that  species.  The  deecrip- 
tion  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  distinct  race,  the  lores  being  said  to  be 
whitiBh,  with  a  white  band  under  the  eye.  This  region  is  only  spotted 
white  in  the  young  of  G.  viridU.  The  type  of  P.  Kareltni  waa  from 
near  Astrabfid. 

The  single  female  specimen  in  our  collection  was  shot  in  June, 
by  the  collector  who  accompanied  Major  St.  John,  in  the  oak 
forest  near  Shirfiz.  In  aU  its  proportions,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
colours,  and  in  the  markings  on  the  quills  and  tail  feathers,  it  precisely 
resembles  G.  tnridu,  but  all  its  colours  are  paler  and  greyer,  there 
being  scarcely  any  green  on  the  back,  and  none  on  the  lower  parts, 
except  a  slight  tinge  on  the  lower  abdomen.  The  back  is  brownish 
grey,  more  or  less  washed  with  green,  the  rump  pale  lemon  yellow, 
the  tail  feathers  greyish  brown  with  whitish  bars,  the  quills  dusky 
brown,  ear  coverts,  sides  of  the  neck  and  undeiparts  to  the  abdomen 
dirty  white.  The  specimen  is  scarcely  mature,  for  it  has  cross  bands 
on  the  abdomen,  and  is  probably  a  bird  of  the  preceding  year ;  the 
plumage  is  worn,  and  the  fresh  feathers  would  doubtless  be  much 
greener.  I  was  much  disposed  to  consider  this  bird  distinct  from 
G.  viridit,  of  which  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  with  the  same 
colouration,  but  it  appears  on  the  whole  most  probable  that  the  skin 
is  that  of  a  nesting  female  in  very  old  abraded  plumage,  and  perhaps 
rather  dull-coloured  and  pale,  as  so  many  Persian  birds  are.  Its 
discovery  in  Southern  Persia  extends  the  ruige  of  the  species  con- 
siderably. 

[In  1864  I  shot  a  young  green  woodpecker  in  the  oak  forest,  the 
only  one  I  have  ever  seen  in  Southern  Persia.  I  considered  it  to  be 
G,  viridit.  In  1869  my  collector  procured  an  adult  specimen  in  the 
same  place.  It  is  probably  a  rare  stra^ler  from  the  forests  of  the 
Zagros  hills.— O.  St.  J.] 
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66.  *  O.  oaiiQS.  (Om.) 

Found  by  M^n^tries  near  Wilior£n. 

Pieut  minor,  L.  and  Picoidet  iridaciylui,  (L.)  are  found  in  the  CancasuB, 
and  are  said  by  Eicbwald  to  extend,  with  Gecinut  canut  and  G.  viridi*, 
into  Persia,  but  I  do  not  like  to  include  them  in  the  fauna  without 
iurtber  evidence,  thoug'h  their  existence  in  GhHin  and  Masumdar^  is 
highly  probable.  Dryoeoput  mariim,  (L.)  is  found  in  eeveral  parts  of 
Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and  its  probable  existence  on  tbe  Kelat 
frontier  of  Sind  has  lately  been  indicated  by  Hume  (Stray  Feathers, 
i,  p.  I7i)>     No  specimen  has,  however,  been  obtained. 

In  the  listo  of  the  older  zoological  writers  is  included  a  species 
of  woodpecker  called  Ptcug  luteu*  Perttcm  by  Brisson,  Ptcus  Perticua 
by  Gmeliuj  the  Persian  woodpecker  by  Latham,  etc.  All  these  names 
are  founded  on  a  description  and  6gure  by  Aldrovandi  (Oroithologia, 
p.  850)  of  a  bird  called  by  him  Picut  hteut  cyanojios  Penkut,  and  this 
description  and  figure  agun  were  not  taken  from  a  specimen,  bat 
from  a.  drawing  which  Aldrovandi  saw  at  Venice  of  a  woodpecker  with 
a  ferruginous  bill  and  bluish  feet,  said  to  have  been  made  from  a  Persian 
bird.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  attempt  to  identify  a  species  concocted 
out  of  such  ridiculous  data. 

Yunx  iorquilla,  L.,  must,  in  all  probability,  exist  in  the  Caspian  and 
ZagroB  forests,  but  it  has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
recorded  from  within. our  limits. 


ScBOEDEB  FASSERES. 

Family  LANIID.^ 
60.  Leuuub  lahtora  (Sykes). 

t  L.  Aueheri,  Fuch.  Hui.  Far.  &pud  Bp.  Rev.  et  Mag.  ZooL  1853.  *.  p.  194> 

I  i.  Gw&dur,  BfildchletiD  coaat                     . .           —  . .  Deoember. 

1  i.  Daaht  Biver,  near  GwatHr  Bkf,  Bdiichirt&n      —  ,,  Jsd.  15. 

J  5.  Bflni  Kalit,  Balucliistin —  . .  Feb.  3. 

4  d.  Muid,  BaliichieUn                                             joo  .>  Feb,  I). 

5  !.  Bam, South-eaBtgm  Fenifi                     ..        3600  ..  Aprilt4. 

Although  this  bird  was  common  in  Baluchistan  in  tbe  winter,  and 
I  met  with  it  at  13am  close  to  the  Persian  highlaQds,  I  never  obtained 
it  on  the  plateau,  nor  is  there  a  single  example  among  Major  St.  John's 
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collections.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  in  the  '  Birds  of  Europe '  aay  that  De 
Filippi  obtained  it  in  Persia,  but  the  only  grey  shrike  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  birds  obtained  by  that  ornithologist  (Viaggio  in  Persia,  p. 
346]  is  L,  minor,  the  species  obtained  by  both  Major  St.  John  and 
myself^  It  is  probable  that  the  spepimen  referred  to  by  Messrs. 
Sharpe  and  Dresser  ie  one  procured  by  the  Marquis  Giacomo  Doria 
at  Bandar  Abb&s,  and  now  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Genoa.  This  I 
have  examined,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  belong  unqnestionably  to 
L.  lahtora. 

A  specimen  of  L.  excubitor  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Indian  Museum  of 
London,  brought  by  Captain  Jones  from  Mesopotamia  (Moore  and 
Horsf.  Catalogue,  i,  p.  163}.  Unfortunately  the  specimens  in  this 
Museum  are  at  present  inaccessible,  but  if  the  identification  is  correct, 
it  is  probable  that  the  great  grey  shrike  of  Europe  must  be  added  to 
the  Persian  fauna. 

The  ^TW  of  L.  Avcheri,  Puoh.  was  brou^t  by  Aucher-Eloy  from 
Persia  in  1840 ;  the  exact  locally  is  not  stated,  nor  is  it  clear  from  the 
brief  description  whether  the  bird  belongs  to  L.  laktora  or  L.  exeubitor, 
though  the  former  is  most  probable.  The  only  oonBtant  character,  as 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Dresser,  by  which  these  two  species  can  be 
distinguished,  is  the  greater  length  and  thickness  of  the  tarsus  in  the 
former. 

67.  L.  minor,  Gm.— De  F. 

i>  >>  3>44.  S^i^jonnsdi  7.8,9fonag9.    Bhir&i      4750      .,     Jane. 

7,  10  joung.    Kear  Kurln,  North  Peni>. .       . .       4000  Angiut. 

I  found  this  bird  abundant  between  Tehr&n  and  Kazvin  at  the  end 
of  August,  but  I  did  not  notice  it  anywhere  else  during  my  journey, 
whilst  all  Major  St.  John's  specimens  are  irom  Shii^.  It  evidently 
breeds  in  the  latter  locality  and  doubtless  in  Nortbem  Persia  also,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  distributed  in  Persia  in  the  summer,  and 
it  probably  leaves  the  country  altogether  in  the  winter  months.  Like 
many  shrikes  and  other  insectiTorous  birds,  it  has  a  habit  of  perching 
on  telegraph  wires,  and  I  ought  to  have  seen  it  frequently  had  it 
been  at  all  common  in  the  country  between  Shir&z  and  Tehran  in 
June  and  July. 

88.  *  L.  mmurio,  L.— De  F. 

I  did  not  myself  meet  with  this  shrike,  nor  is  there  a  specimen  in 
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Major  St  John's  collection.  De  Filippi  says  of  it  and  of  the  two 
other  ehrikee  mentioned  by  him, '  Met  with  eterywhere,  but  more  com- 
mon in  the  Cancasian  regions,'  Tbere  are  three  specimenB  collected 
by  De  Filif^i  in  the  Tnrin  Maseam,  one  of  which  ie  irom  Ghilan,  the 
others  are  only  labelled  Persia.  M^n^tries  found  it  common  at  Lan- 
koT&n  on  the  Caspian.  It  occurs  probably  only  in  North-eastern 
Persia. 

69.  L.  anrioolstiu,  UlUl—De  F. 

L.  fnfiw,  Bm.  PI  Enl.  t.  a.— De  Filippi.  Ti«g.  in  Perau.  p.  46. 

L.  nOUat,  Lath.  Ind.  Ornith.  i.  p.  70. 

L.  MMitor,  L.  kpnd  Ot»j,  Huidliit,  i,  p.  393,  nee  L. 

I  i.  Nirlz,  sMt  of  Shirii 7000     . .      June  1. 

1  d.  Nirii,  eut  of  SMriz  ..  ..  ..         6000     ..     June  a. 

3.  4  (MBtlingi).  Nnir  Nirli,  eiut  of  Siirtx  5000     ..     June  5. 

5  i.  6,  7,  S  TOODgil.  SMrii  4750     ..     Jans. 

9  t,  10,  1 1  joting  9.  Shirix  4750    . .     Jul;. 

n  ^.  Shir&z  ..  ..  475°     •■     Augait. 

All  the  specimens  obtained  were  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shirfiz,  where  this  bird  evidently  breeds  in  April  or  early  in  May ; 
the  young  birds  shot  early  in  June  could  not  have  left  the  neat  many 
days,  for  they  retain  the  barred  plumage  represented  in  Sharpe  and 
Dresser's  figure  in  the  '  Birds  of  Europe.'  They  are,  however,  greyer 
and  less  fulvous  than  the  breed  from  HolUnd  there  represented,  and 
the  bars  have  already  been  worn  off  the  abdomen  and  are  &int  on  the 
breast.  In  two  young  birds,  shot  also  in  June  at  Shir&z,  the  trans- 
verse markings  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the  lower  parts,  and 
the  head  above  is  beginning  to  assume  a  rufous  tinge ;  in  two  others, 
killed  in  July,  all  the  bars  had  disappeared  from  the  back,  but  one  is 
still  faintly,  the  other  distinctly  banded  on  the  head. 

The  occorrence  of  this  bird  in  Southern  Persia  considerably  extends 
its  known  range ;  Sharpe  and  Dresser,  when  they  wrote  the  description 
of  the  species  in  the  '  Birds  of  Europe,'  did  not  know  of  its  occurrence 
east  of  the  provinces  around  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  found  in  Northern 
Persia  by  De  Filippi,  and  its  absence  in  Central  Persia  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  paucity  of  cover. 

70.  L.  Tittatufl,  Valenc. 

Tutenc,  Diet.  Sc.  Nnt.  l8>6,  il,  p.  117.— Waldea,  Ibis,  1867,  p.  110. 
CMurio  BnnlvriMi,  Vig.  P.  Z.  S,  1S31.  p.  4». 
Laniiu  HardaUkii,  Jerdon,  Krdi  of  Indift,  i,  p.  405- 
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I,  a  4.  Nmt  K«l>gin,  North  Baliichi>Uo  5000  ..  If uch  ao. 

3  j,  4  9.  aib,  neu  Dbak.  North  BalddkUn  4O00  . .  Ifuoh  3$. 

5,  6  s.  Iqiidiui,  Mat  of  Buupdr,  BaldcUBtin  4000  ..  Hwch  jo. 

7  9.  Neu  Aptu,  «rt  of  Bunpiir,  Bal^bkUn  4000  ..  Ifuch  31. 

S  i.  Banipilr,  Bkldchiit&n        1000  .-  April  5. 

99.  Wflrtof  Bmmpdr,  Bkllichutill      ..  ..  1600  ..  April  ID. 

10  !.  TOO  miles  weat^iorth-ireat  of  Buupui ..  1500  >■  April  14. 

I  never  saw  this  bird,  the  common  baj-baoked  ehrike  of  India,  in 
the  coantrjr  travereed  between  the  coaet  of  Baliichigt^n  and  J&lk  on 
the  edge  of  the  Sistiin  desert,  and  consequently  when,  on  turning 
westward,  I  foimd  it  abundantly  in  the  valleys  between  Dizak  and 
Bampur,  and  in  the  wooded  plain  near  the  last-named  town,  I  thought 
it  mnst  be  a  distinct  species,  for  several  places  on  the  road  from 
Grwftdar  to  Jilk  are  aa  liberally  supplied  with  trees  and  bushes  as  the 
Bampur  country,  and  conseqaently,  to  all  appearance,  equally  well 
Baited  for  this  bird.  After  carefully  comparing  Wj  specimens,  how- 
ever, with  Indian  skins,  I  can  see  no  difference,  although  the  measur»- 
menta  do  not  precisely  agree  with  Jerdon's,  the  wing  and  tarsos  being 
longer,  and  the  tail  rather  shorter.  The  measurements  of  i  and  2 
were  from  fresh  specimens,  3  and  4  from  nkins. 

I  »  3  4 

i-  Now  6-  Near  9.  9.  W.  of 

Ealagin.  Apter.  Sib.  Biunpdt. 

In.  In.  In.  In. 

Length 7.8  7.75  —  — 

Eipuue  ..                                                     II  19.3  —  — 

Wing       3.fi  3.S  3-3E  3-S 

Tul,  ftoin  bwrtion  ofeeotr*!  Uil  foathen      3.7  3.6  .1.6  3.45 

TkfSDi 0.95  0.95  0.9  0.95 

Mid  (oe  vaA  chtw           —  0.7  —  — 

Kn  fivm  Ibnihead          0.55  0.51  0.55  0.55 

Bill  from  gipo     ..           ..           .-           ..            —  0.77  —  — 

Wing^  short  of  the  end  of  the  t«al       . .         J.4  1.4  —  — 

L.  viitatui  was  especially  abundant  about  Bampur.  I  never  met 
with  it  on  the  Persian  highlands,  nor  did  I  see  it,  so  far  aa  I  remember, 
in  Narmashir,  east  of  Bam.  It  is  thus,  evidently,  like  Aliette  Brama 
and  Bvlastur  tee»a,  one  of  the  Indian  forms  which  extend  into  Balu- 
chistan, but  not  into  Persia  proper. 

71.  Ii.  isobellinUB,  Hemp,  and  Ehr. 

H.kndE.  Symbol,  PhyM8i8,  Avee,  fbl.o.— StricliIand,P.2.a  1850,  p.  J17.— 
Wililen,  Ibia,  1S67,  p.  1)4,  PI.  V,  fig.  I. 
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L.  aratanat,  Blytfa,  J.  A.  81  B.  184G,  xv,  p.  304. — Jerdon,  Kidi  of  India,  i, 
p. 407;  Ibii,iS7t,p.  115. — WaIdni,Ibi>,iS67,  p.  113. — Henderwrn  kndHume, 
L«bore  to  Yarkund,  p.  1S3,  PI.  III.— Hume,  Stny  Featheia,  i,  p.  174. 

I  i},  1  9.  loomiteiWJI.W.  ofBunpiir,  B&liicbuUn   350a     ..     April  14. 

3  !.  BlgiD,  Nunuihlr 1500  A[Hil  iS. 

4  a.  New  Bun,  Sotitb-ewtem  Pari*  3500     . .     April  14. 

5  i.  Khin-i-nirkh,  lontli-west  of  Kaimtn  . .         8500     . .     M»;  11. 

6  S.  Near  Parpi,  150  mila  out  of  ShirAi  . .         6000     .,     Ma;  30. 

7  9.  EteniD,  JO  milea  weat  of  Shirti  ..  ..  igoo  ..  Ma;. 
8,  9,  10.  1 1  4,  11  !  (■U;oang).  Sbirii  ..  ..  4750  ..  Jane. 
13  <I,  14  ;oiing  if.  Bhirii  4750     ..     Jul;. 

15  young.  Neat  Afopii,  north  of  Sb)t4z  7000     ..     June  ag. 

I  am  quite  of  Mr.  Hume's  opinion  (1.  c.)  as  to  tbe  identity  of  X.Mode^ 
tinut,  H,  and  E.  and  L.  aretmriw,  Blytb,  and  I  have  suspected  that  they 
were  tbe  same  ever  since  I  compared  the  specimens  of  the  former 
which  I  collected  in  Abyssinia,  but  I  have  not  had  until  lately  an 
opportonity  of  examining  a  sufficient  series  of  skins' to  enable  me  to 
jndge  of  the  value  to  be  attributed  to  the  distioctions  between  the 
two  forma.  By  the  kindness  of  Lord  Walden  and  Mr.  Dres^r  I  have 
had  for  comparison  a  very  good  series  of  these  shrikes,  viz.  four  skins 
from  the  Fanjfib  and  six  from  Central  Asia  (Turkest£n),  and  after  com- 
paring these  with  the  specimeos  obtained  from  Persia  and  those  procured 
by  me  formerly  on  the  Abyssinian  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  now  in 
tbe  British  Museum,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  L.  arenariut  is  only 
the  female  or  young  of  J.  itaMlinut  in  winter  dress. 

This  quite  agrees  with  the  opinion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Hume,  who 
in  'Stray  Feathers'  has  shown  that  the  differences,  chie6y  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  small  whit«  alar  bar,  on  account  of  which 
various  ornithologists  have  separated  these  two  supposed  species, 
depend  upon  age  and  sex.  I  cannot  quite  agree,  however,  with  Mr. 
Hume's  opinion,  that  only  the  perfectly  adult  male  exhibits  the  white 
wing-spot,  for,  amongst  the  specimens  collected  by  myself,  one  barely 
adult  female,  No.  3,  has  it  veiy  well  developed,  although  the  eye-streak 
is  hair  brown,  and  there  are  other  traces  of  immaturity  about  the 
plumage ;  and  on  the  other  band,  one  male  in  full  plumage,  No.  5, 
has  not  a  trace  of  white  on  the  quills  beyond  the  ends  of  the  coverts. 
As  a  general  rule,  I  believe  that  tbe  presence  of  a  well-marked  white 
band  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  is  characteristic  of  full-grown  males, 
but  every  gradation  may  be  found,  irom  tbe  well-marked  band  to  total 
want  of  white  near  the  bases  of  the  primary  quills.  Tbe  latter,  how- 
ever, amongst  the  series  before  me,  is  only  seen  in  young  birds ;  in  all 
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adult  birdB,  males  or  females,  there  is  a  trace  of  a  white  band  below  the 
greater  wing  coverts. 

The  white  band  is  not,  however,  the  only  difference  which  at  first 
appears  to  distinguish  L.  isabeUinm  from  L.  arenariut.  Adult  speci- 
mens of  the  former  have  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  of  the 
neck  bright  rufous,  and  all  the  lower  parts  pure  white.  In  the  latter, 
as  nsnally  found  in  India,  the  whole  upper  parts  as  far  as  the  rump 
are  uniform  earthy  brown,  and  the  lower  parts  are  a  pale  brownish 
mfouB.  The  latter  character  is,  I  think,  chiefly  seasonal,  and  is 
perhaps  more  developed  in  birds  of  the  year.  Birds  from  India  are 
certainly  very  brown  beneath,  but  I  have  but  few  other  winter  speci- 
mens  for  comparison,  and  one  of  these,  a  female  in  the  British  Ma- 
Beam,  shot  by  myself  in  January  at  Annesley  Bay  on  the  Abyssinian 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  exactly  the  counterpart  of  a  Fanjib  specimen, 
killed  in  December,  in  Lord  Walden's  collection,  both  birds  being 
earthy  rufous  on  the  under  parts.  An  adult  male,  shot  by  Major  St. 
John  at  Shir£z  in  July,  has  a  decidedly  rufoas  tinge  beneath,  and  is 
not  nearly  bo  white  as  birds  shot  in  the  spring.  There  is  certainly  one 
specimen  from  Central  Asia  in  Lord  Walden's  collection,  shot  on  the  5th 
of  March,  with  the  under  parts  isabelline ;  but  this,  if  correctly  marked 
as  a  male,  is  probably  a  bird  of  the  year,  for  the  lores  are  white  ;  and 
although  it  differs  much  in  plumage  from  the  ordinary  breeding  dress 
of  £,  itabellinut,  it  also  differs  considerably  from  the  winter  plumage 
of  Z.  arenariut,  the  colour  of  the  lower  parts  being  intermediate. 

The  uniformly  brown  back  and  head  are  not  always  peouliar  to  the 
winter  season,  for  both  male  and  female  specimens  from  Central  Asia, 
shot  in  March  and  April,  in  Lord  Walden's  and  Mr.  Dresser's  collec- 
tions, exhibit  this  character  just  as  much  as  those  killed  in  winter  in 
the  Faqj&b  and  Sind;  but  others  from  Turkestfin  have  rufous  heads, 
and  differ  in  no  way  from  Persian  birds,  and  in  this  character,  as  in 
the  brownish  under-parts  and  the  wing-spot,  there  is  a  perfect  gradua- 
tion between  the  two  ettremes.  Moreover  the  different  characters  are 
irregularly  combined ;  thus  the  most  strongly-marked  wing-spot  I 
have  seen,  one  extending  nearly  half  an  inch  below  the  wing  coverts, 
is  in  a  male  specimen  belonging  to  Mr.  Dresser,  shot  on  the  i6th  of 
April  in  TurkesUbi,  yet  this  bird  has  the  whole  upper  parts  as  far 
down  as  the  rump  not  only  uniformly  eoloured,  but  greyer  and  less 
rufous  than  in  any  other  skin  I  have  examined. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  brightness  of  the  rufous  head, 
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aod  some  specimens  have  the  back  much  greyer  than  others.  Females 
appear  to  be  less  rufous  and  more  uuiformly  coloured  than  OAles,  and 
probably  the  bright  rufous  head  is  only  assumed  in  breeding  plumage. 
All  adult  males  shot  in  the  spring,  i.  e.  the  breeding  season,  have  the 
eye-streak  quite  black,  and  a  narrow  white  superciliary  stripe  above 
it,  whereas  in  all  females  the  lores  are  white,  and  the  streak,  even 
behind  tlie  eye,  brownish.  The  figure  in  the  Ibis  (L  c]  is  darker  and 
more  rufous  on  the  back  than  are  any  of  mine.  (Hume  makes  a 
similar  remark.) 

Young  birds  are  dull  rufous  brown  above,  the  tail  being  slightly,  and 
the  upper  tail  coverts  considerably,  brighter  than  the  remainder  of  the 
upper  plumage,  which  is  uniform  when  the  bare  characteristic  of  Uie 
nestling  stage  have  disappeared,  There  are  of  course  broad  fulvous 
edgings  to  the  secondaries  and  wing  coverts.  The  lower  plumage  is 
rufous  white  with  dusky  crescentic  marks.  There  is  in  some  cases  a 
pale  margin  to  the  tips  of  the  rectrices  with  a  well-marked  dusky  line 
inside  it,  and  it  may  be  the  remains  of  this  which  formed  the  obscure 
dark  transverse  band  mentioned  by  Strickland  as  occurriug  in  a 
Kordofan  specimen  ^. 

The  examination  of  the  large  series  of  skins  of  L.  uabellinut  confirms 
the  importance  of  the  character  pointed  out  by  Lord  Walden  as  dis- 
tinguishing this  species  &om  Jj.  criaiafut,  L.  (of  which  £.  phanicurut. 
Pall,  appears  to  be  a  synonym).  In  the  former  the  rectrices  are  broader 
and  less  graduated,  the  difiTerence  in  length  between  the  outer  and 
central  tail  feathers  not  exceeding  half  an  inch.  In  L.  crislatui  the 
tail  feathers  are  much  narrower,  and  the  central  exceed  the  outer  pair 
by  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch.  The  extent  and 
intensity  of  the  rnfous  colouration  both  above  and  below,  and  the 
breadth  of  white  on  the  enpercilia,  vary  in  both  species. 

It  is,  I  think,  pretty  clear  that  the  rufous-tailed  shrikes  fiimish  one 
of  the  numerous  instances  amongst  migratory  birds  in  which  races 
langing  far  to  the  east  and  west  meet  in  India;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  line  of  division  between  the  ranges  of  the  two  forms  in 
the  Indian  peninsula  is  farther  to  the  west  in  this  case  than  in  many 
others. 

'  The  ttatmnent  in  the  lUa,  1B67,  p.  914,  nfsrred  to  b;  Ui.  Emna,  tlutt  in  L. 
oraiariui '  tha  centre  pair  of  raotiices,  >t  *bout  oaa~tMrd  of  their  Ungth  from  the  end, 
display  ft  well-nuvked  iireguUr  Ught-colooied  tmnsvene  bnod,'  ie.  Lord  Walden  infonns 
me,  rendered  obicure  hj  a  miaprint ;  it  thonld  lead  '  dUpUy  well-rnvked  irr^ular  Ught- 
coloored  hands.' 
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I  did  Dot  §ee  thu  bird  in  B&Idcliirt&D  in  the  winter,  which  is  curiona, 
because  it  ahonnds  in  Sind  at  that  season.  The  first  time  that  I  met 
with  it  was  north- west  of  Bamptlr,  and  thence  it  was  seen  frequently  to 
beyond  Shir4z,  bat  I  did  not  obeerre  it  in  Northern  Persia,  and  it  is  not 
recorded  in  De  Filippi's  list.  It  certainly  breeds  on  the  Southern  Persian 
highlands,  and  I  bare  no  doubt  bat  that  the  pair  which  I  ahot  on  liie 
14th  of  April  had  a  nest  close  by,  although  I  conld  not  sooceed  in 
discovering  it.  The  altitndee  at  which  some  birds  were  killed  show 
that  L.  itaieUinut  ranges  to  a  conmdersble  elevation.  Its  habits  present 
no  peculiarity  ;  it  is  found  in  thinly-wooded  districts,  and,  like  its  rela- 
tives, aits  conapicQOusly  on  the  tops  of  bashes  and  on  prominent  twigs, 
whence  it  pounces  down  on  insects. 


Family  MUSCICAPID^ 


7SL  Hnsolcapa  grisolo,  L. — De  F. 

I  9.  Near  Rlgin,  NaimaiUr,  SouUi-MBtera  Penia  300a 

•.3*, 4*.  set).  Shiri.         4750 

6,7J.b&Uii 5000 

8, 9  J.  Kohrdd,  nortli  of  Iifkhfai 7000 

10  4.  Karij  nlley,  Elbnii  1 


April  16. 
July. 
Jtily  10. 
July  ta. 

Aug.  10. 

A  common  bird  throughout  the  Persian  highhinds,  extremely 
abundant  iu  places,  and  geoeially  fonud  wherever  there  is  much 
vegetation. 

78.  M.  fttxioapiUa,  L.— De  F. 
Jr.  (MtuMO,  Tun.  and  Da  F. 

>  d>  *<  3  !  (all  Immaton).  Earij  Talle;, 
Elbnn  mannlaiiu       £s°o~7°^^    ■•     ^"g-g.  '^ 

This  flycatcher  abounded  in  the  valleys  of  the  Elbarz,  but  I  never 
saw  it  in  Southern  Persia. 

74.  «  H.  otdlaris,  Bechst.— De  F. 

Jf.  AlbicoaU,  T<m.  and  De  f . 

De  Filippi  obtained  this  species  in  gardens  at  Tabriz.  I  did  not 
observe  it. 
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76.  Brythroetema  parra,  (Bechfit.) — De  F. 

1  J.  Diiak,  BaldabiaUa  4.<x>o     ..     Manh  ii. 

1  i.  Sh&pik,  between  Sh[rfli  and  Bualiin     ..         3foo     ..     Jvmtry. 

Ihis  appears  to  be  by  no  meaas  a  common  bird  in  Soathern  Persia 
and  Balucbist&n,  though,  according  to  De  Filippi,  Doria  found  it 
abondsnt  in  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tehran.  The  specimen 
shot  in  Jaunaiy  is  in  full  plumage,  with  the  whole  breast  red,  flanks 
and  under  tail  coverts  pale  rufoua,  thus  confirming  what  I  have 
noticed  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India,  that  in  this  species  the  old 
males  retain  the  rod  on  their  breasts  in  winter.  The  bird  shot  in 
March  is  young  and  only  beginning  to  acquire  the  red  throat  and 
breast. 


Paxilt  nmDID^ 

76.  Fratinoola  oaprata,  (L.) 

I  9.  Diiak,  BBldchlit4n          4000  ..  Mudi  a*. 

1  J.  Bibb,  sear  Diuk  ..          ..  400a  ..  March  27. 

3  j,  4  9.  Bampilr,  Baldahiat&D             ..           ..  aooo  ..  April  7. 

5  S.  Bam           3500  ..  April  »t. 

6,  7  j.  Near  Bam         ■•         ■•         •>  3500  April  )4. 

I  was  muoh  surprised  at  meeting  with  this  chat  in  Baluchist&n, 
for,  as  is  well  known,  its  range  extends  east  and  south-east  of  India 
into  the  Malay  countries,  and  even  to  the  Philippines,  while  it  is  a 
rare  exception  for  an  Indian  form  to  extend  both  east  and  west  of 
India  proper.  P.  capraia  was  not  observed  near  the  coast  in  Makrfin, 
but  the  bird  is  far  from  rare  about  Dizak,  Bampfir,  and  Bam,  keeping, 
of  course,  to  those  portions  of  the  country  in  which  trees  and  bushes 
are  common,  and  being  oflen  seen  in  the  gardens  and  orchards 
around  towns  and  villages.  It  does  not  appear  to  ascend  to  the 
Persian  highlands.     I  did  not  meet  with  it  after  leaving  Bam. 

I  can  see  no  constant  difference  between  the  skins  obtained  in 
BaldcbisUia,  and  others  from  India,  the  Malay  coantries  and  the 
Philippines.  In  the  males  collected  by  me  there  appears  to  be 
rather  more  white  on  the  abdomen  thui  in  some  Indian  skins,  but 
ether  Indian  specunens  precisely  resemble  mine.  Hume  (Stray 
Feathers,  i,  p.  182)  points   out  that   Sind  birds  run  a  trifle  huger 
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than  those  found  in  Upper  India,  and  BalticliisUn  specimens  rather 
exceed  those  from  Sind  in  dimenEdoos,  thu8  tending  still  Further  to 
unite  P.  caprata  with  the  larger  race  P.  bicolor,  Sjkes,  of  the  South 
Indian  and  Ceylonese  hill  regions.  The  following  measurements 
illuEtrate  these  differences : — 


Bmh.      Bam.    Bunpdr.    IMuk. 


Length         ..         . 

-.      S5 

..     9. 

Wing 

TmI  .. 

Tunu 

Bill,  from  gap. 

BUI,  from  forohotd 

,,      3.93 

'.        "..     eis; 

..     0.7 

.         ..     0^ 

nppar  lodu 

"  (Hume).  (Hume). 
S.7  +83  to  5.3 
8.5         7.S8  to  S.s 


0.43  O.S3  —  — 

Wingi,  abort  of  ead  of  Uul . .     i.  I.*  —  —  >^  — 

I  do  not  give  Hume's  measurements  of  the  tail,  because  he  measures 
from  the  vent  instead  of  from  the  insertion  of  the  middle  tail  feathers, 
as  is  usual  amongst  ornithologists,  Jerdon's  measurements  (Birds 
of  India,  ii,  p.  123)  are — length  5  in.,  wing  2.75,  tail  2.2,  bill 
at  front  .37,  tarsus  .87. 

77.  P.  rubioola,  (L.)— De  F. 

I  (juong).  Ajupii,  botween  Shiriz  aod  IsfaUn  7000    . .     Jane  16. 

I  saw  stone^hats  occasionally  in  Baluchistlin  in  the  winter,  but 
they  were  scarce,  and  I  found  them  yet  scarcer  on  the  Persian 
highlands  in  spring  and  summer.  The  greater  number  probably  go 
farther  north  to  breed,  and  the  only  place  where  I  found  them 
common  was  in  the  great  marsh  near  Asupfis  on  the  high  plateau 
north  of  Shiris.  Here  they  had  evidently  bred,  for  I  saw  young 
birds,  one  of  which  I  shot. 

78.  *  P.  Hempriohi,  (Ehr.)— De  F. 

This  chat  also  was  obtained  by  De  Filippi,  but  escaped  my  notice. 
He  met  with  it  at  Marend,  north-west,  and  Udi^n,  south-west  of 
Tabriz,  and  mentions  that  he  saw  specimens  at  St.  Petersburg,  col- 
lected in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes.  In  India  it  is  represented  by  P.  leucura, 
Blytb. 

Two  Persian  skins  obtained  by  De  Filippi  are  in  the  Turin  Museum. 
In  both  the  greater  portion  of  the  outer  tail  feathers  is  white,  but  the 
length  of  the  black  tip  differs  in  the  two  specimens. 
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Acoording  to  Radde  (Beis.  im  Snd.  O.  Sib.  ii,  p.  347}  P. 
Hempriehi  is  also  fouod  in  Dauria  and  AmurlaQd,  but  he  states 
that  bis  specimens  pass  into  P.  rubicola,  and  from  the  account  given 
it  appears  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  birds  really  belong  to  P. 
SempricAi,  as  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  the  base  of  the  tail 
feathers  black.  An  examination  of  the  fine  series  of  types  collected 
by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  in  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  India,  and  Egypt, 
and  preserved  in  tlie  Berlin  Museum,  shows,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  white  at  the  base  of  the  tail  feathers  is  very  vaiiable, 
and  there  appears  almost  a  complete  gradation  from  birds  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  rectriees  white  into  those  with  black  rectrices 
as  in  P.  ruiicola. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  much  disposed  to  doubt  whether  this  form 
is  more  than  a  variety  of  P.  rubicola, 

79.  •  P.  rubotra,  (L.)— De  F. 

Panu  taritgalat,  S.  G.  Gmel.  Keiu,  iii,  p.  105.  PI.  XX.  f.  3. 
I  did  not  notice  the  whin-chat.       De  Filippi  obtained  it  in  the 
valley  of  the  L&r,  north-east  of  Tehrin,  in  the  Elburz  mountains.     It 
has  been  found  in  the  Fanj&b  (Hume,  Ibis,  1869,  p.  355). 

80.  Baxio<da  cemuitbe',  (L.) — De  F. 

t  youDg.  150  mile*  «ut  of  Sliir&t 

]  young  9.  Shirtz 

3i.49.8Ur4i 

S  9,  6,  7  young  9-  Sbirii 
Sj.Shir&i        

9  a.  Elbuix  moonUiiu.  north  of  Tehrin 

10  !.  Blbun  mountains,  nortb  of  Tehr&n 

1 1  e-  Elbuii  mountainB,  north  of  Tebrin 

The  genus  Saxicola  is  well  represented  in  Persia,  and  no  less  than 
twelve  species  are  represented  in  Major  St.  John's  and  my  collections. 
From  such  cursory  observations  as  ours  it  is  difficult  to  speak  posi- 
tively as  to  the  distribution  of  the  different  kinds,  although  many 
appear  restricted  to  well-defined  limits.  Generally  speaking,  the 
commonest  form  is  S.  itahellina,  S.  deterii  is  perhaps  more  abundant  in 
the  south,  and  in  the  Elburz  it  is  entirely  replaced  by  S.  ananthe.  So 
far  as  my  observations  extended,  I  should  say  that  the  genus  is  far 

'  For  the  aynonyiny  of  thii  and  other  >pB(iies  lA  Saaieola,  see  ■  paper  by  Mr.  Dresser 
and  myself,  P.  Z.  S.  1874,  pp.  113-141. 
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Summer. 
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August  It. 
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more  abundant  in  Southern  than  in  Northern  Persia,  many  Epecies 
breeding  in  tiie  former  and  not  extending  their  range  to  the  north. 

The  wbeatear  ie  said  by  De  Filippi  to  be  the  most  generally 
distributed  of  the  whole  class  (of  birds?)  in  all  the  steppes  of  Persia. 
This  may  be  correct  in  the  North-western  portion  of  the  country,  but 
it  does  not  accord  with  my  expenence  in  Central  and  Southern  Persia. 
I  only  met  with  the  species  near  Shiraz  and  again  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Tehran,  and  I  doubt  if,  as  a  general  rule,  it  breeds  in  the  plains 
of  Persia. 

Since  the  Indian  specimens  attributed  to  this  species  by  Blytii 
and  Jerdon'  have  been  shown  by  Hume  (Ibis,  1869,  p.  357,  and 
1870,  pp.  143,  288)  to  have  belonged  probably  to  S.  itahelUna,  Persia 
must  be  the  Eastern  limit  of  this  specJca.  The  circumstances  that  I 
never  observed  it  in  South-eastern  Persia  or  Baluchistan,  and  that 
Home  did  not  meet  with  it  in  Sind,  are  in  favour  of  its  range  being 
restricted. 

8L  S.  isabeUins,  Rtlpp. 

RUpp.  Atlu.  p.  jj.  H.  XXXIV.  fig.  t. 

S.  mltalor.  Win.  Cut.  Hau.  p.  30. 

8,  anaiUht,  Jerdon,  Birds  of  India,  ii,  p.  13 1.  ii«c  Lion. 

I,  a  f .  GwUar,  BalilchiaUn —      ..     December. 

3  ;.  Fihrij,  eaat  of  Bampiir,  BaldchiaUD     ..  3000    ..     April  I. 

4  9.  Near  BiuD,  Soutb-oastcm  Peraia  . .  35D0    ..      April  M. 

5  d.  <>  9,  7  young  ;.  Shirii 4750     . .     June. 

8  j.  Near  Shiiiz  —  September. 

On  the  whole  this  is  probably  the  commonest  Persian  chat,  but  it 
becomes  rarer  towards  the  north.  In  Southern  Persia  and  Balii- 
chist&n  it  was  found  nearly  everywhere,  though  rarely  very  abundant 
in  any  locality,  and  it  breeds  apparently  throughout  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Persian  plateau.  It  is  equally  at  home  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert  and  on  the  mud  walls  around  gardens  and  fields  in 
the  suburbs  of  towns,  and  may  when  seen  be  distinguished  at  a 
glance  from  its  various  allies,  the  females  of  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  plumsge,  by  its  superior  size.  In  this  bird  not  only 
are  the  sexes  alike,  but  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
summer  and  winter  plumage ;  the  colouration  is  a  little  purer  in  the 
spring,  but  the  change  is  very  trifling. 

■  Alio  hj  Beavan,  Ibii,  1S67,  p,  450.  The  length  of  the  taniu  shows  that  hu  binla 
thiu  named  belonged  to  8.  itabtliina. 

L  2 
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The  two  birds  for  which  8.  isabeUina  is  cooetantly  mi^stakeD  are 
the  female  of  5.  deterti  and  that  of  S.  anautke.  From  the  former  it 
may  immediately  be  distinguished  by  the  much  smaller  amount  of 
black  at  the  end  of  the  lateral  tail  feathers,  the  length  of  the  black  tip 
in  isabeUina  being  J  to  3  in.,  in  deaerli  li  to  i{  in.  S.  Uaiellina  too  is 
a  much  larger  bird,  with  a  larger  bill  and  longer  tarsus.  In  adulta  of 
S.  ceuaniie  the  under  wing  coverts  are  black  and  white  mixed  (as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooks,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  188),  in  S.  Uabellina  they 
are  pure  white.  The  young  birds  of  deserli,  like  the  adults,  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  S.  anantke  by  the  amount  of  black  on  the 
outer  tail  feathers,  those  of  UabeUina  are  more  difficult  to  recognise, 
and  the  only  trustworthy  tests  are,  I  believe,  the  longer  and  thicker 
tarsus  in  UabeU'ma,  and  the  paler  colour  of  the  primaries, 


83.  S.  doaerti,  EUpp.— De  F. 

I  t.  Pasui,  Mukrtn  coaat,  BaldchiBtin  . .  —  . .      Nov.  ig. 

)•  3>  4.  5.  6  J.  7  9- Gwidu-,  BkltichistAn  —  ..      December. 

8  d.  Gw&du',  RnliichiatiD  ..         ..  —  J>d,  l6. 

9  3.  Gw&dAr,  Baldchiat&D  . .  —  Jan.  14. 

10  t.  Duht  river,  Bal&cbiBtiD  . .  —  Jan.  14. 

11  !.  PlahlD,  Balilchutio  ..  —      ..     Feb.  10. 
II  d.  GiahtigiD,  BampuEht,  BnliiohtBtin             3000     ..     Feb.  19. 

13  i.  Sib,  ncac  Ditok,  Baldchiatin  ..         4000    . .     March  36. 

14  3-  Uagu,  between  Dizak  and  Bampiir, 

BaluchiaUn 4ID0  ..  March  ag. 

If  3.  Tehrdd,  weat  of  Bam,  Sonth-eait  Pereia  5500  . .  April  iS. 

16  j.  Sarjin,  «outh-w«at  ofKarmio  5700  ..  May  19. 

17  young  !.  Near  Parpi,  150  mllaa  eaat  of 

Sbir&z  6000     . .      May  30. 

iB,  19  j,  10  9 1.  Shir&E 4750    ..     September. 

This  is  very  abundant  in  Baluchiat&n  in  winter,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Southern  Persia,  where  it  breeds,  in  spring  and  summer. 
In  Northern  Persia  I  did  not  notice  it,  ntir  was  it  obtained  by  De 
Filippi,  whose  specimens  were  procured  at  Bandar  Abbfie,  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  by  the  Marchese  Doria.  I  found  the  nest  on  May  the  3iBt 
in  a  small  hollow  by  the  side  of  a  bush  in  a  plain  covered  with  scattered 
low  vegetation.  There  were  two  young  birds,  and  one  egg  of  a 
pale  greenish  blue  colour. 

Mr.  Hume  (Ibis,  1 870,  p.  383,  Lahore  to  Yarkund,  p.  205,  and  Stray 
Feathers,  i,  p.  188)  has  pointed  out  the  identity  of  Saaicola  deatrti. 
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Biipp.,  S.  atrogularig,  Bljth,  and  S.  monlana,  Gould,  and  has  shown  the 
supposed  differences  to  be  due  to  seasonal  changes.  Dr.  Stoliczka 
(J.  A.  S.  B.  i!J72,  zli,  p.  239)   has   expressed    himself  to  the  same 


imens  of  this  bird  from  the 
ine,  Syria,  Persia,  and  India, 
In  the  autumn  and 


effect.  After  examining  numerous  specin 
Abyssinian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  Falestin 
I  entirely  coincide  in  Mr.  Hume's  opin 
winter  plumage  the  bUck  feathers  of  the  throat  in  the  male  have 
white  tips,  sometimes  in  young  birds  to  such  an  extent  as  almost 
to  conceal  the  black,  the  axillaries  are  whit«,  and  the  edge  of  the 
wing  beneath  mixed  white  and  black  as  in  S.  ananthe.  The  amount  of 
white  Taries  in  different  specimens,  being  probably  less  in  old  birds. 
As  the  spring  comes  on  the  white  edges  of  the  throat  feathers  wear 
off,  the  under  wing  coverts  become  entirely  black,  and  the  axillaries 
are  all  black  at  the  base,  the  tips  only  remaining  white.  Both  back 
and  lower  breast  also  become  paler  and  more  sandy,  and  the  rump, 
tail  coverts,  abdomen,  and  in  some  specimens  even  the  lower  breast, 
which  are  buff  in  winter  plumage,  become  white. 

I  am  rathec  surprised  to  find  that  Messrs.  Tristram  (Ibis,  1859, 
p.  300,  (and  Taylor,]  ib.  1 867,  p.  60)  etat«  that  the  sexes  in  8.  deserti 
are  alike.  Until  lately  I  was  not  aware  that  any  doubt  existed  od 
this  subject.  I  have  collected  females  without  the  black  breast  in 
Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  India,  and  the  same  has  been  done  by 
numerous  other  Indian  collectors,  Hume,  Brooks,  Beavan,  etc., 
specimens  obtained  by  whom  are  in  several  English  collections. 
Still,  as  I  have  never  paid  especial  attention  to  this  matter,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  assert  that  none  of  the  black-breasted  birds 
are  females.  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Messrs.  Tristram  and 
Taylor  are  both  mistaken,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  other  observers, 
like  myself,  being  under  the  impression  that  all  the  black-throated 
birds  are  necessarily  males,  have  omitted  to  dissect  them.  Perhaps 
old  females  have  a  black  throat.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
numerous  females  without  a  black  throat  also  occur,  although  they 
are  less  numerous  than  the  b1ack-throat«d  birds ;  and  I  may  add, 
that  young  males  can  only  be  distisguished  by  turning  up  the  throat 
feathers,  which  will  be  found  to  be  black  at  the  base. 

In  all  ages  and  sexes  S.  degerti  may  be  distinguished  by  the  length 
of  the  black  tips  to  the  lateral  tail  feathers.  In  plumage  the  female 
closely  resembles  8.  UabeUina,  and  the  male  approaches  8.  melanoteuca, 
but  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  from  the  nestling,  so  soon  as  the 
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tftil  feathers  are  sufficieatlf  grown,  the  black  tips  to  the  outer  rectrioee 
are  upwards  of  aa  incli  in  length. 

83.  S.  melanoleaoB,  (Ould.)— De  F. 

8.  xanlhomelirna,  H.  uid  E.  Symb.  Phji.  At»,  IbL  ■>. 
S,  eurytnefmui,  H.  and  E.  id.  fol,  bb. 

(T)  S.  ilapanna.  Tam,  kpud  De  Pilippi,  Vi«g.  In  Pora.  p.  347. 
8.  llendirtoni.  Hums,  Ibis,  1871,  p.  4^. 

I  d.  Shti^     ..         ..  ..  fooo     ..     Jans. 

Evidently  a  rare  bird  m  Persia,  thougl)  it  must  traverse  the  country 
occasionally,  since  it  breeds  as  far  to  the  east  as  Yarkand. 

84.  8.  errthnea,  H.  and  E. 

Hemp,  and  Ehr.  Symb.  Phji.  Aves,  fol.  00. 

S.  libanolica,  H.  uid  E.  apud  Trietr.  Ibis.  1867,  pp.  91,  94,  nee  H.  and  B. 

5.  Fintehi,  ».  Heugl.  Ora,  N.  O.  Afr.  p.  350. 

I  i.  KUn-i-sdrkh,  sontb-weit  of  Kum&n  8000  ..  May  31. 

3  i.  SMr&i           5000  ..  June  13. 

3  j.  Shirix            ..         ..                     ..  5000  ..  Jane. 

4  J.  Sbirti            —  ..  — 

S.  erythrtea  doubtless  breeds  in  Persia,  but  it  appears  rare,  and  has 
hitherto  only  been  obtained  in  the  soathem  portion  of  the  high- 
lands. It  has  not  been  observed  in  the  countries  &rther  to  the 
eastward. 

86.  S.  BtapamnA,  (L.),  nee  auct. — Be  F. 

3.  albieollU,  Visil.,  Noqt.  Diet,  iii,  p.  434. 
B.  aarila,  Tem.,  De  F.  Viag.  in  Psra.  p.  347. 
8.  amphiltaca,  H.  and  B.  STiab.  Phya.  fol.  bb. 

1,  3  ^nng  j.  Near  Sbiiix  ..  jooo     ..     September. 

3  ^.  Shirii  ..  5000  — 

The  black-eared  chat,  which  Mr.  Dresser  and  I  have  shown  to  be 
the  true  S.  atapaziua  of  Linnteua,  has  been  obtained  in  North- 
western Persia  by  De  Filippi,  and  near  Shiroz  by  Major  St.  John. 
It  is  not  known  to  range  farther  to  the  east. 

86.  8,  monaoha,  Rupp. 
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3  ;.  Daaht  river,  aeti  GnidftT         Jaii.  15. 

4  J.  Suuin,  Dubt,  Baldchut&n      ..  Jan.  17. 

5  ;.  Bikd  Kklit,  Baldchiatan  Feb.  I. 

This  fine  chat  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  collections.  Of  all  the 
Saasieola,  none  are  more  thoroughly  desert  birds;  I  only  met  with 
it  in  the  dreariest  of  plains  and  hilla,  and  its  favourite  resort  appeared 
to  be  the  sandhills  on  the  Makrfin  coast.  I  may  have  seen  it  in 
Persia  and  mistaken  it  for  S.  Uucomela,  but  I  do  not  think  I  did, 
and  I  certainly  never  shot  it.  Similarly  Mr.  Tristram  met  with  it 
in  salt  deserts  near  the  Dead  Sea,  Captain  Shelley  in  Egypt,  Mr. 
Wyatt  near  Sinai,  and  Mr.  Hume  on  the  frontiers  of  Sind,  always 
in  the  most  barren  and  desolate  portions  of  the  country.  It  is  well 
figured  in  Shelley's  '  Birds  of  Egypt,'  PI,  II,  and  in  Sharps  and 
Dresser's  '  Birds  of  Europe.' 

The  range  of  S.  monacka  may  be  considered  as  &irly  determined. 
It  extends  from  North-eastern  Africa  (Nubia  and  Egypt)  to  the  frontier 
of  Sind,  but  does  not  appear  to  migrate  much  farther  north  than 
30°  N. 

87.  a.  chryaopygla,  (De  F.),  PI.  X,  fig.  t. 


Drom<^a  Arytopygia,  De    F.  . 

ArehiT.    per 

U 

Zool. 

Genova,  ii,   p.  ; 

Viag.  PBTOft,  p.  347- 

8.  Kingi.  Hume,  IbU,  1871.  p. 

19  ;   Stray  : 

Ceatbere, 

i,  p.  187.— Stolie 

J.  A.  a.  B.  .871.  xii,  p.  J39. 

I  9.  Gwidxr,  BaliicbigUn 

..      December. 

)  9.  R*y!n.  Bouth-wuth-BMt 

ofKarmin 

9000 

..      May.. 

3  •).  Oak  foreet.  neiir  Sliirii 

C) 

Sooo 

J-djl*. 

I  obtained  fonr  specimens  and  Major  St.  John  one  of  this  peculiar 
and  interesting  form,  but  the  label  of  one  of  my  specimens  has  been 
lost,  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  shot  somewhere  in  Southern 
Persia.  This  species  appears  to  have  the  sexes  alike,  and,  so  far 
as  is  hitherto  known,  to  have  no  seasonal  change  of  colour.  It 
has  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Hume  (as  S.  Kifigi),  and  his 
acconnt  of  the  habits  (Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  i88)  agrees  with  my 
own  observations.  It  haunts  rocks  and  probably  breeds  amongst 
them,  my  specimens  2  and  4  having  been  shot  in  stony  ravines, 
whilst  De  Pilippi's  types  were  procured  'in  the  highest  and  most 
stony  parts  of  the  hills  which  encircle  Demavend.'  It  is  thus  shown 
to  occur  throughout  Persia  (in  sununer  at  all  events],  in  Balijchist&n, 
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Sind,  Eachh,  and  North-weetem  India,  but  it  has  not  been  met  with 
west  of  Persia,  nor  east  of  the  desert  region  of  North-western  India'. 

This  species  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  Europe,  and  Mr. 
Tristram  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  93)  sug^eted  that  De  Filippi's  type  was  a 
female  of  S.  philolhamna  (=S.  mcesta,  Licht.  vera,  nee  auct.),  a  view 
which  was  accepted,  though  with  doubt,  by  Sharpe  and  Dresser  in 
their  '  Birds  of  Europe.'  My  discovery  of  this  bird  in  Persia  clearly 
shows  what  De  Filippi's  species  is,  although  bis  type  has  been  lost. 

68.  8.  leuoomela,  (Poll.)— De  F. 

Hume,  Stray  Feathen,  i,  p.  185.— De  F,  Vi«g.  in  Paraifi,  p.  347. 
S.  lugeiu,  Liobt.  Verc.  Boubl.  p.  33. 

1  4.  Near  lUyiii,  ■outh-Bouth-etut  of  Kumin   9000     ■  ■     May  1. 

a  j.  Sbir&z  jooo  June  13. 

3  S-  Sbiriz  500a     . .      August, 

4  j.  8hir&E  500a  — 

This  bird  was  not  often  seen,  but  still  it  was  occasionally  observed 
on  the  southern  portaon  of  the  Persian  highlands.  De  Filippi  states 
that  he  procured  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tehr&n.  There  are 
two  skins  from  his  collection  at  Turin,  bat  they  have  no  exact 
locality  assigned. 

In  distinguishing  this  bird,  from  its  near  ally  S.  mono,  the  buff 
under  tail  coverts  are  not  so  good  a  character  (although  th^  are 
always  less  mfouB  in  the  latter)  as  the  under  surfitce  of  the  wing. 
In  S.  leucomela  the  quilts  have  a  white  inner  margin,  which  is  want- 
ing in  8.  morio. 

89.  S.  morio,  H.  and  K 

S,  leuconwlo,  Gould,  Krds  of  Aaia,  pt.  ivii. — Jerdon,  Binia  of  India,  ii,  p. 

i3i.necPallM. 
8.  eapiitraCa,  Enme,  IbU,  1868,  p.  133 ;  Stray  Feathen,  i,  p.  184,  nee  Oould. 
I  j.  Shii&i  ..         .,  ..         ..         5000    •.     June. 

The  single  specimen  collected  was  obtained  by  Major  St.  John, 
and  is  important  as  showing  that  this  bird  must  breed  in  Southern 
Persia.  I  may  have  seen  it,  but  if  so  I  mistook  it  for  the  preceding 
species. 

'  TTDleBi  a  apsciiDen  whiob  I  once  obtained  near  VligpAi,  but  lubaeqaantly  lost, 
baloDged  to  thii  ipeoiss,  which,  from  my  raoollectioii  ot  tbe  akin,  I  think  poniUe. 
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90.  8.  Blbonigra,  Hume,  PI.  XI. 

stray  Feathen,  i,  pp.  a,  1B5. 

I  g.  Gvridai,  Bftliicliutdii  . .         .  ■  —      . .     Deoemb«r. 

3  9,  3  young  d.  KarmiD  ..         ..         jSoo     ..     May  10. 

I  had  already  noted  this  form  as  distinct  from  S.  pieat-a  when  I 
Teceived  the  first  number  of  Mr.  Hume's  omitholo^cal  publication 
in  which  it  is  described.  It  unmistakably  differs  from  8.  pkata, 
not  only  in  its  lai^r  dimensions,  but  also  in  the  circumstaDce  that 
the  female  and  young  are  similar  in  colouration  to  the  adult  male, 
whilst  the  female  and  young  S.  pieata  are  dusky,  not  black.  I  did 
not  distinguish  the  two  species  in  the  field,  but,  I  think,  had 
8.  aldoniffra  been  common,  I  should  have  obtained  more  specimens, 
because  my  principal  object  was  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  I  could,  the 
range  of  the  different  species,  and  in  consequence  I  occasionally  took 
specimens  of  all,  a  skin  being  a  far  more  trustworthy  record  than  a 
mere  note  of  a  bird's  occurrence. 

On  May  the  loth,  close  to  Karm&n,  I  found  a  female  and  two  young 
birds  of  this  chat  in  a  small  cave  under  a  limestone  hill.  The  young 
ones  were  nestlings,  scarcely  able  to  fly,  but  precisely  slmiUr  in 
colouration  to  the  adults. 

Mr.  Hume  suggests  that  this  bird  may  be  a  stage  of  8.  monacka, 
but  in  this  I  cannot  agree.  The  female  of  8.  monacAa  appears  to  be 
always  brown,  and  in  all  specimens  which  I  have  seen  there  are 
only  broad  black  tips  to  the  central  pair-  of  rectriees,  and  much 
narrower  ones  to  the  two  outer  pairs,  the  intermediate  tail  feathers 
being  whit«  throughout.  8.  monacia  also  has  a  macb  longer  bill 
and  a  longer  tail. 

Mr.  Hume  found  this  bird  at  the  foot  of  the  stony  barren  hills 
on  the  Sind  frontier  and  along  the  Makrin  coaat.  So  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge,  it  appears  to  have  a  somewhat  restricted  range, 
bat  it  may  be  found  hereafter  farther  to  the  West.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  it  was  not  obtained  at  Shir4z  by  Major  St.  John. 

81.  S.  pioata,  Blyth. 

J«rdon,  Birds  of  India,  U,  p.  131. — Hume,  Ibis,  iBSS.p.  133;  Stray  F«»tlien,  i, 
pp.  3,  184. 

I  9.  Daabtriver,  Baldoh'uUia  .,  —      .,     Jan.  a6. 

1  !.  BihU  Edit,  BaliichlsUn      ..         ..  —      ..      Feb.  I. 
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3d.  GbiBtigin,  Bampusht,  BnliicbuUn  3000 

4  S-  Askin,  Bunpuaht,  BkliicHuUui       . .  3500 

5  t.  Keor  Ealsgin,  BaMohiiUn            . .  40CO 
Gyoungj.   S^rjiiii,  «oatli-ireg(ar  Emui&d  6jao 

7  j.  Nrrii^  esat  <rf  Shirii  6000 

8  j.  ?  Blbwz  monnbtiiu,  North  Perda . .  — 


Feb.  iB. 
Mn;  13. 


IFebruuy. 

Mr.  Hume  (1.  c.)  thiokB  he  had  asoertained  beyond  doubt  that  S.  capi~ 
tlrata  (Hume,  nee  GouId=5.  morio^  H.  and  E.)  is  only  the  young  male 
of  this  species.  The  males  of  the  two  forms  only  differ  in  that  of 
the  latter  posseBBing  a  white  head,  much  as  in  the  case  of  S.  leucopyga, 
and  S.  leucocepiala,  now  known  to  be  identical.  The  female  of  S.  morio 
ie  not  known  with  certainty.  There  are,  however,  strong  reasons 
for  doubting  Mr,  Home's  conclusion.  In  the  first  place  the  range 
of  the  two  forms,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  qnite  different.  S.  picala 
has  hitherto  .only  been  found  in  India  and  Persia  ;  S.  morio  extends 
to  Eastern  Europe,  Arabia,  and  North-eastern  Africa.  In  these 
countries  many  specimens  of  the  latter  bird  have  been  collected  by 
Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  v.  Heuglin  and  others,  whilst  no  speci- 
men of  S,  picata  has  ever  been  procured.  In  the  same  way,  from 
Persia,  where  S.  picata  is  common  and  breeds,  I  never  obtained  S. 
morio,  and  only  one  specimen  waB  procured  by  Major  St.  John. 
Secondly,  if  S.  picata  is  the  adult  of  8.  morio,  it  is  singular  that 
no  similar  phase  is  known  in  the  closely  allied  5.  teucomela  {vera,  nee 
auct).  Lastly,  although  we  do  not  positively  know  the  female  of 
8.  morio,  we  are  well  acquainted  with  that  of  8.  leucomela,  which 
resembles  the  male.  Mr.  Hume  certainly  says  he  has  seen  females 
precisely  like  those  of  S.  picata  in  company  with  males  of  8.  eapi- 
strata  {S.  morio),  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  observation 
was  not  made  in  the  breeding  season,  and  two  Sasicola  of  similar 
habits,  as  these  species  are,  may  not  improbably  be  seen  together, 
although  belonging  to  different  forms.  For  the  present  therefore, 
whilst  admitting  the  importance  of  Mr.  Hume's  observations,  I 
think  it  best  to  wait  for  further  evidence. 

I  shot  a  male  of  8.  picata  singing,  and  on  dissection  found  that  it 
was  breeding  on  the  second  of  June,  but  I  bad  killed  a  young  bird, 
probably  of  the  year,  fully  grown,  before,  on  May  the  113rd. 

8,  picata  was  common  in  Baluchistan  in  January  and  February. 
It  breeds  throughout  the  Southern  highlands  of  Persia.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  may  be  some  mistake  about  a  specimen  in 
Major  St.  John's  collection  labelled  as  collected  in  the  Elburz  monn- 
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tains  in  February.  The  bird  is,  however,  correctly  named  on  the 
Ubel.  There  is  no  other  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  bird  in 
Northern  Persia.  I  did  not  myself  observe  it  north  of  Shir&z,  and 
it  does  not  appear  hitherto  to  have  been  found  in  Central  Aeia. 

Other  Saxicolee  which  may  be  looked  for  in  the  Fereian  area  are 
S.  oiilata.  Hemp,  and  Ehr.,  from  Arabia,  lately  discovered  in  Tur- 
kest&n  by  Severtzov,  described  by  him  as  S.  melanogeni/s,  and  figured 
aa  8.  melanotes  {Turk.  Jevotn.  p.  i2o,  FI.  VIII,  figs.  5,  6),  S. 
opUtholeuea,  Strickl.,  hitherto  only  known  from  Nortb-western  India, 
and  the  rare  8.  xantAoprymna,  H.  and  £. 

Cercomela  flt^^nura,  Bupp.,  from  Arabia  and  North-eastera  Africa, 
was  included  in  the  fauna  of  Western  India  by  Blyth  and  Jerdon 
on  the  authority  of  a  figure  in  some  drawings  collected  by  Sir  A. 
Bumes  in  Sind.  Hume  (Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  i8}4)  shows  that  the 
drawing  in  question  probably  represents  8.  chryaop^gia  (S.  Kingi), 
and  adds  that  if  C.  melanura  had  been  a  regular  inhabitant  of  Siod 
it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  observation  of  himself  and  his 
collectors.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  bird,  which  I  saw  and 
shot  frequently  on  the  Abyssinian  coast.  I  was  on  the  look-out  for 
it  throughout  my  journey  in  BaMchist^n,  and  I  am  certain  I  never 
saw  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  bird  not  possessing  brilliant 
plumage  which  coald  be  more  easily  recognised,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  endorsing  Mr.  Hume's  opinion.  I  believe  the  name 
may  be  safely  erased  from  the  Indian  launa. 


02.  HoDtiooIa  oyana,  (L.) 

Petroeanyphtu  cyontM,  kact. 

I  J.  l5omil«aeastofShiTiz,  Sontb  Persia  7000  ..  May  30. 

3  j,  3  !.  Oak  fbreat,  Dtu- Shirti  600a  ..  June. 

4, 5  if.  New  Sblrix          6000  ..  — 

6  yonog  g.  Shit&a  4700  ■ .  — 

7  joung  9.  Lura   rallej,    Elbnrz   moun* 

tains,  Narth  Penia 6500     . .     Aug.  9. 

8  young  t.   Lni»   Tallsy,  Elbnrz   mouo- 

fauDs,  North  Persia 6500     . .     Aug.  16. 

Af^  the  elaborate  memoir  on  this  bird  in  Sharpe  and  Dresser's 
'Birds  of  Europe,'  there  is  but  little  to  be  added  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  species.  Of  all  the  above  specimens  only  No.  i  is  in  adult 
male  plumage,  all  the  others  have  pale  margins  to  the  feathers.     The 
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wings  in  the  male  specimens  measure  4.7  to  4.8  in.,  in  the  female, 
No.  3,  4.5 ;  culmen  0.9  to  0.98. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  species  breeds  throughout 
the  hilly  parts  of  Persia.  I  did  not  notice  any  in  BaluchistJin  in 
winter,  but  Hume  saw  it  on  the  Makrin  coast. 


63.  H.  BOzatUis,  (L.)— De  F. 

P.  autaMncoHU,  Less.  B«t.  ZooL  1840,  p.  t66.— .Stoliczla,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1868, 
iiiTii,  pt.  a,  p.  34,  note. 

\  {■  Ktlh-i-hoz&r,  south-Hnith-eBstof  Ewm&n  9000     ..      April  30. 
1,  3  i.  Oak  forest,  neu  Sbir&i     . .  . .         6000     . .      Judb. 

5  s.  Eklld  pus,  north  of  Shiriz    . .  —      . .         — 

e  joung.   Ns&r  Eahnii],  north  of  lablun         9000     . .     Jul;  t  J. 

6  joung  i,  BIbuiT  mountuna,   north  of 

Tahr&n  ..  ..  8000  Aug.  14. 

Common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Persia,  in  which  it  must  breed 
about  May  or  June,  for  the  young  bird  shot  on  the  17th  of  July  is  a 
fully  grown  specimen.  This  bird  I  shot  on  a  telegraph  wire,  a 
common  perch  for  kestrile,  shrikes,  chats,  swallows,  and  other  insecti- 
vorouB  birds,  as  well  as  for  doves  and  sparrows.  Both  this  and  the 
other  young  specimen,  obtuned  a  month  later,  are  in  nearly  the  plum- 
age represented  in  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  second  plate  in  Sharpe 
and  Dresser's  '  Birds  of  Europe.' 

04.  Turdns  mnaionB,  L. 

I  i.  Khiilit,  sortb-«Mt  of  Bnehire,  South 

Pertda    ..  ..  iSoo     ..     Juiiuuy. 

3  i.  Oak  foreBt,  ae*r  Shirii  400a     . .     Januniy. 

3  joang  S.   Anin,  north  ilope  of  Elbuiz 

uioDDtainB,  north  of  Tehr&n     ..  ..         6500    ..     Aug.  l}. 

4  9.  Beaht,  near  the  CaspUn  Sea  ..         ..  —      ..     October. 

5  ;.  Shorei  of  the  Caapiui  Sea  ..  —      ..     NoTembor. 

The  occurrence  of  the  European  song-thrush  so  far  to  the  south-east 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  adds  considerably  to  the 
known  range  of  the  species.  It  had  previously  been  obtained  from 
Northern  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Armenia,  as  well  as  from  several  parts 
of  Northern  Asia,  but  it  was  not  noticed  by  De  Filippi  in  Persia,  nor 
did  I  myself  see  it  except  in  Mazandaran  and  Gbil£n,  on  the  Caspian 
side  of  the  Elburz  mountains.  It  is  probably  only  a  winter  visitant 
to  Southern  Persia,  though  it  evidently  breeds  in  the  north.     Mtyor 
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St.  John's  specimens  from  the  former  were  procured  in  midwinter, 
whilst  I  saw  none  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shir&z,  when  I  passed 
through  in  May  and  June. 

85.  *T.  visciTorufl,  L. 

T,  Bodvmi,  Lfi&.,  JerdoD,  Birds  of  lodia,  i,  p.  5ji, 

I  did  not  meet  with  the  missel-thrush  myself,  but  it  hae  been  shot 
by  Major  St.  John  in  Southern  Persia  near  K^zrun.  M^netries  found 
it  common  on  the  summit  of  the  T&lish  mountains  in  June. 

[I  find  in  my  note  book  that  I  shot  a  missel-thrush  in  the  oak  forest 
above  K&zruo  (4200  feet)  on  the  29th  of  December,  1866.  The  length 
was  nearly  la  inches,  the  wing  6\.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Southern 
Persia  in  winter. — O.  St.  J.] 

eg.  *  Tardus  Uiaous,  L. 

Found  in  the  forests  of  Lankor&n  on  the  Caspian  by  M^n^tries. 

97.  T.  merola,  L.— De  F. 

I  J.  SLirltz 5000  ..         — 

1  young  $.  Shir&i  ..  ..  4750  June. 

3  S,  4  jtmitg  S.  NewShirfa       ..  6000  ..         — 

5  ysuDj  9.  iiiyia  Kotal,  north  of  SUriz  SS^o  -  -  June  14. 

6  !.  Kobrdd,  north  of  iBbhin    ..         ..  7000  ..  July  \^. 
7.  Ajitn,  Elburz  moantaiiu,  north  of  Tehiin  6500  ..  Aug.  la. 

The  range  of  the  blackbird  in  Persia  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Bong-thruah,  but  whereas  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  leaves 
Southern  Persia  for  more  northern  regions  in  summer,  the  former 
remains  and  breeds  in  the  better  wooded  valleys  around  Shiriz,  for  I 
saw  old  and  young  together  in  June  at  M&yin  Kotal.  I  also  met 
with  this  bird  occasionally  in  gardens.     In  Mazandar&n  and  Ghilan 


Whilst  the  male  bird  does  not  difi'er  &om  European  specimens,  the 
female  and  young  birds  are  decidedly  less  rufous,  there  being  no  ferru- 
ginous tint  on  the  breast  of  the  female,  whilst  the  young  is  dark 
earthy  brown  above,  the  feathers  of  the  head,  upper  back,  and  smaller 
coverts  with  pale  central  stripes,  tail  nearly  black,  lower  parts  dirty 
white  with  irregular  brown  transverse  spots,  formed  by  the  terminal 
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portion  of  eacli  feather.   The  measuretneate  slightly  exceed  the  average 
in  European  birde.     I  append  those  of  two  epecimeos : — 

Wing.      Tail.    Tareui.  Cnlmen. 

Hale,  Shiriz         5.1        4.J  1.3  1 

FsDiale,  Mijrin 5  4-4  >-35  > 

98.  T.  torquatns,  L. 


7000        Aug.  10. 

The  occnrrence  of  this  bird  in  Persia  appears  to  have  been  already 
noticed  by  Pallas  (Zoo|^.  Roe.  As.  i,  p.  451).  Both  Pallas  and  M^n£- 
tries  obtained  it  in  the  Caucasus.  My  only  specimen  was  shot  by  a 
collector  at  a  considerable  height  on  the  Elburz.  It  is  probable  that 
the  bird  breeds  in  those  mountains. 

The  only  example  obtained  is  in  a  phase  of  pluma^  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  yotmg  on  leaving  the  nest,  as  figured  in  Sharpe 
and  Dresser's  '  Birds  of  Europe,'  and  that  of  the  adult  male  in  winter 
plum^e.  The  head  and  hind  neck  are  brown,  back  blackish  brown 
with  narrow  paler  edgings,  broader  and  more  rufous  above  than  below ; 
tail  nearly  black,  quills  and  larger  coverts  dark  brown,  with  whitish 
edges ;  throat  dirty  white,  with  numerous  dark  brown  spots  towards 
the  edges ;  pectoral  gorget  well  developed,  pale  greyish  pink ;  rest  of 
under  parte  blackish  brown,  with  whitish  margins  to  the  feathers : 
wing  5.4  in.,  toil  4.3,  tarsus  1.5,  culmen  0.8^. 

09.  T.  atrigularia.  Tern. 

Flanttlictu   atrogvtarU,   Jcrdon,   Birdi    of   lodia.   i,  p.   519. — StoUcika, 

J.  A.  S.  B.  i868,iiTii,  pt.  ii,  p.  35. 
CichMda  atrogularit,  Hume,  Stn;  Feathen,  i,  p.   179. — TjHa,  Ib]B,iS69 
p.  i»4. 

>•  1.  3.  *f  5  d>  fi.  7  9.  Ow&dM,  BtddchistiD 

caaat —  Dee«inb«r. 

8  J.  Ow&dar,  BaldchiiUo  cout  . .  —  ..     Jao.  ij. 

9  !.  Owidu,  BaldtddaUD            ..          ..           _  ..     Jan.  15. 
10  ;.  Muid,  BaliichuUn Soo  ..     Feb.  13. 

The  winter  plumage  of  this  bird  baa  been  well  described  by  Tytler 
and  Stoliczka  (I.  c.) ;  Jerdon's  description  is  that  of  a  young  bird. 

I  found  the  black-throated  thrush  common  in  Baluchist&n  in  winter. 
It  was  especially  so  in  the  miserable  apologies  for  gardens  at  Gw&dar, 
one  of  the  most  desolate  of  inhabited  spots  on  the  earth's  surface,  where 
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I  can  only  explain  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  by  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  nnable  to  migrate  further  south  on  account  of  the  sea ;  and 
aa  confirming  this  view,  I  may  mention  that  I  saw  several  of  these 
birds  on  some  very  cold  days  in  January,  when,  as  we  afterwards 
learnt,  all  the  higher  plains  in  Persia  were  covered  with  snow.  The 
birds  were  very  tame,  searching  for  food  around  the  houses  on  the 
open  sand-downs.  Elsewhere  I  only  saw  this  bird  in  fairly  wooded 
localities,  such  as  the  plains  of  Kshin  and  Mand.  I,  however,  did  not 
see  it  in  the  mnch  more  fertile  and  better  wooded  plains  of  Bampiir 
and  Narmashir,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  before  I  reached  those 
places,  in  the  commencement  of  April,  these  birds  bad  migrated  north- 
wards. Nor  did  either  Major  St.  John  or  I  ever  meet  with  T.atrigularU 
on  the  Persian  plateau,  although  this  species  is  found  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  Northern  Asia,  the  Himalayas,  and  North-western  India. 

It  is  probable  ikitATurdM/ascatus,  Pall.,  and  T.jiilaru,  L,,  also  occur 
in  Persia  in  winter,  as  they  have  been  recorded  from  tbe  countries 
both  east  and  west,  but  as  yet  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  been 
observed  within  our  area. 

100.  *  P  Oreooinola  varia,  (Fall.) 

Major  St.  John  is  satisfied  that  he  has  seen  this  bird  at  Tehran. 

101.  Erythaotu  mbeonla,  (Lath.) 

I  !.  Shlrii,  Soatb  Paraik  ..  470a     ..     Jul;. 

The  robin  is  not  found  in  the  barren  regions  of  Persia,  and  the  form 
which  abounds  on  the  Caspian  appears  to  be  distinguishable  from  the 
common  European  species,  but  a  single  skin,  obtained  by  Major 
St.  John's  collector  at  Shir^z,  precisely  agrees  with  European  speci- 
mens. This  locality  is  probably  the  south-east«m  limit  of  this  bird's 
range,  which  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  found  to  extend  throughout 
the  wooded  hills  which  divide  the  Persian  plateau  from  the  lowlands 
of  Mesopotamia.  If  M.  Verreaux  has  correctly  identified  a  specimen 
obtained  by  Mr.  Hume,  the  Japanese  species  Eiythacus  akahige  is 
found  in  the  North-western  Himalayas  (Ibis,  1871,  p.  31). 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  robins  obtained  by 
De  Filippi  in  Northern  Persia  belonged  to  the  next  race. 

[The  specimen  in  the  collection  was  obtained  by  my  collector,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shiraz,  during  my  absence  in  the  north.   I  have 
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vwm^aoaWy  observed  a  bird  in  thickets  about  river  bede  in  the  south, 
b(«nng  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  common  redbreast,  but  from  its 
shy,  unfamiliar  habits,  I  always  put  it  down  as  Eri/tArostema  parva. 
However,  as  it  is  certainly  not  the  redbreast  which  we  found  bo 
common  about  Kesht  on  tbe  Caspian,  I  can  only  suppose  that  the 
collector's  story  is  correct,  and  that  he  did  get  the  specimen  near 
Shiriz.— O.  St.  J.] 

102.  Brythaous  Hyroanus,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XV,  fig.  i.— Do  F. 

IbiB,  1874,  p.  79. 

E.  rulecula,  De  Filippi,  Vi»g.  in  Per«.  p.  347. 

1  .^It^  rubeeula,  Hia.  Ckt.  Bus.  p.  35. 

',  >■  3. 1  ^.  5  !•  Retbt,  Gbll&o October. 

E.  ajinii  E.  rubeculte  ted  peet&re  rafo  aaturattore,  supracaudalihua 
ferr^inrnt^fronte  ru/a  laliore  et  rottro  loit^iore  diiiinffumdus. 

Hab.  in  provincid  Perticd  hodierna  Ghilan  dictd  {aniice  Hyrcania 
parte)  ad  I'Uut  meridionale  marif  Caspii. 

Colour  above  umber  brown,  more  or  lees  tinged  with  olivaceous; 
upper  tail  coverts  dull  ferruginous ;  tail  feathers  rufous  brown,  the 
outer  webs  towards  the  base  having  a  strong  rusty  tinge ;  quills  and 
wing  coverts  hair  brown,  the  margins  rather  paler  and  more  rufous ; 
forehead  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  r^on  above  the  eyes,  sidea 
of  neck  below  the  ear  coverts,  throat  and  breast  rich  ferruginous  red, 
deeper  than  in  H.  rubeeula  j  lower  breast  and  abdomen  white ;  under 
tail  coverts  isabelline,  sides  of  abdomen  and  thigh  coverts  pale 
rufeecent  olive. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a  piur  of  skins  of  E,  Hyrcantu 
from  Besht,  of  tbe  specimen  from  Sbiraz,  and  of  two  European  skins 
of  E.  rubeeula  from  Mr.  Dresser's  collection : — 

Wing.       Tail.    Tumi.    Culmui.  Bit!  frum 

Male,  Reaht  (ff.  ffyrcaniu)  1.9         1.45        105  0.65        0.34 

Femftle,  Resbt  (£.  ffyrcfratu)  ..      t.6  i.t  l.oi  0.65        o.jt 

Femftle.  8hiTii  (£.  rulKcll^)    ..      1.B5        1.1  .98  0.6  0.3 

Hale,  PiediDoiit  (£.  rubenila)  . .     1.83        i.i  1  0.55        0.1S 

Crimea  (E.  mtaula)     . .         ..      a.91        1.4J         1. 1  0.56        0.3 

The  most  characteristic  distinction  of  the  North  Persian  species, 

judging  by  the  specimens  before  me,  is  tbe  deep  ferruginous  tint  of 

the  upper  tail  coverts,  and  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  rectrices  towards 

their  base.     The  rufous  of  the  breast  too  is  much  deeper,  and  the  bill 
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rather  longer  than  in  the  European  form.  E.  Hyrcanua  caaDot  be 
considered  as  more  than  a  local  race  of  E.  mieeula,  and  it  is  with  great 
hesitation  that  I  venture  to  septate  it.  It  abounds  in  the  forest 
district  near  the  Caspian,  where  alone  I  observed  it.  All  the  apeci* 
mens  procured  were  collected  by  Major  St.  John. 

De  Filippi  obtained  specimens  of  ErytAaeua  from  Eend  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Tehrin  *,  as  well  as  from  Ghilfin.  They  probably 
belonged  to  the  present  species  which  may  straggle  across  the  Mburz 
into  the  gardens  near  the  Persian  capital.  I  never  saw  robins  at 
any  elevation  in  the  Elbnrz  moontains,  nor  did  I  meet  with  them 
near  Tehran. 

M^n^triee  states  that  Sylvia  rubeeula  is  not  common  at  Lankor&n. 
Probably  the  species  is  the  same  as  at  Resht. 

[This  redbreast  was  found  plentifully  about  lUsht^  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian.  My  Bengali  colleotor,  never  having  seen  each  a  bird 
before,  shot  and  skinned  luJf-a-dozen  or  more,  for  which  I,  in  my 
superior  wisdom,  rebnk«l  him  as  waste  of  time,  having  no  doubt  but 
that  it  was  the  common  English  redbreast.  It  is  thus  by  a  mere 
chance  that  it  is  not  represented  in  the  collection  by  a  single  spe* 
cimen O.  St.  J.] 

103.  Ooesypha  {Irania)  gatturaUs,  Gnir. — De  F. 

Gudrin,  Ber.  ZooL  1843,  p.  16).— Ferr.  et  Gall.  V07.  en  Abyidnie.  AtUi,  PL 
V.—FtDBdi,  Tr.  Z.  3.  vii,  p.  343.— ^harpe  and  DT«M«r,  Birdi  of  Europs, 
ptiiv. 

Saxieola  olblguiaTiM,  Peli.  Stzangsb.  Akad.  Win.  Wioo,  slvill,  p.  i  jo. 

.BcMomif  aUngviorU,  Trutram,  Ibii,  1867,  p.  8g,  PL  I. 

Irania  Finoti,  De  F.  Axcbiv.  par  ZooL  OenoTb,  li,  p.  381 :  Viag.  ta  Penia, 
p.  347.— Salvadori,  Atti  R.'Acad.  Sd.  Tor.  1868,  toL  Ui,  p.  sSj. 

I  jonng  s  !■  Near  Nirli,  eart  tA  Bhiiii  7000      ..     June  i. 

1^,3.4!.  Sliirti ■"        sooo    ..     Jraw. 

64.  Shiiti SO«>     ■-     J"^?- 

7  d,  8  jouig  d- Shirii         5<>°o     ■■     Aagiut. 

9«,  109.  Shirts 5000     ..    SspMnbtr. 

II  9.  Lan  <iti\ty,  Elbnn  moont^iu,  nortli 

ofTehiin 6jOo      ..     Anput  8. 

III  13  if.    Lara  vallej,   Elbnn   monnbUQii, 

north  of  Tehrin 650°     ■■     Aogiut  16. 


*  In  this  cue  honerer,  an  in  many  othen,  he  appean  onlj  to  hare  notad  the  oocurreiice 
of  the  birdi.  and  aot  to  liaTe  preserved  ikina,  nnoe  there  are  no  specdmeiu  at  Tuiio. 
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This  handsome  chat  is  probably  found  in  summer  throughout  the 
hills  of  South>weetem,  Western,  and  Northern  Persia,  wherever  there 
is  a  sofficiency  of  cover.  I  first  saw  it,  I  believe,  at  Kh&D-i-sljrkh, 
about  seventy  miles  south-west  of  Karmin.  As  it  is  essentially  a 
bush  bird,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for  on  the  desert  plains  and  barreo 
hills  of  Central  Persia.  On  account  of  its  skulking  habits,  it  may 
easily  pass  nnnoticed,  and  it  may  possibly  be  much  more  common  than 
it  appeared  to  be ;  indeed,  it  must  he  far  Irom  rare  around  Shir&z,  to 
judge  by  the  fine  series  collected  there  by  Major  St.  Johb. 

Persia  is  the  most  eastern  locality  in  which  this  chat  has  hitherto 
been  found ;  its  range  extending  thence  to  North-eastern  Africa.  It  is 
probably  migratory,  and  some  of  the  birds  found  in  Persia  in  summer 
may  go  to  the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea  in  winter,  taking,  like  some  other 
species,  a  line  of  migration  from  north-east  to  soath-west. 

As  regards  the  habits  of  CottypAa  gutturalia,  I  have  but  little  to  add 
to  what  has  been  stated  by  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  in  the  '  Birds' 
of  Europe.'  It  is  essentially  a  bush  bird,  so  far  as  my  observations 
extend,  silent  and  shy.  I  saw  two  or  three  individuals  at  difi^rent 
times  in  some  bushy  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Lura  or  Karij  river 
in  the  Elhurz  mountains,  and  I  had  occasion  to  notice  their  habit  of 
escaping,  when  pursued  or  watched,  into  a  hueh,  and  sitting  im- 
movable  amongst  the  branche&  Messrs.  Tristram  and  Kriiper  have 
described  this  species  as  much  more  active  and  lively  than  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be,  hut  the  difference  is  naturally  due  to  their  observations 
having  been  made  in  the  breeding  season. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  colonration  of  Coaypka 
ffutluralit  and  that  of  several  Himalayan  bush  birds,  especially  laniAta 
rvfilata,  I.  Ayperytira,  and  Larvivora  ntperdUarU ;  hut  these  species 
have  shorter,  more  rounded  wings,  and  longer  tarsi  than  Cotgypha. 
There  is  also  a  similar  distribution  of  colour  in  Calliope,  in  Nitidula, 
and  in  some  species  of  SipAia  and  Cyomig.  What  may  be  the  exact 
explanation  of  this  striking  similarity  it  is  di£Bcult  to  say,  but  it 
must,  I  think,  indicate  affinity.  In  external  structure  this  bird 
approaches  as  nearly  to  Saxicola  as  to  any  of  the  RutidlUna,  but  ita 
habits  agree  with  those  of  the  latter  group,  and  so  does  its  colouration. 
Count  Salvadori  has  pointed  oat  that  it  has  a  much  more  pointed 
wing  than  any  of  the  true  Co»typha,  and  he  considers  that  the  genus 
Irania  of  De  Filippi,  founded  for  this  species,  should  be  kept  distinct 
from  CottypAa.      The  diflerence  is    certainly  as   great  as  in   many 
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universally  admitted  genern,  and  this  bird  is,  I  think,  fairly  entitled 
to  subgeneric  rank  at  leas^. 

The  two  yonng  Bpecimens  of  this  species  figured  in  Sbarpe  and 
Dresser's  '  Birds  of  Europe,'  are  Nos.  i  and  8  of  the  preceding  list. 
The  sex  of  the  Niiiz  specimen  was  marked  as  female  on  the  ticket. 
I  was  marching  rapidly  at  the  time,  and  1  am  under  the  impression 
that  I  did  not  ascertain  the  sex  myself,  so  the  determination  ie  doubt- 
fiil ;  but  the  coUector  who  was  with  me  made  but  few  mistakes,  and 
1  think  it  not  improbable  that  this  bird  was  an  old  female  taking  on 
the  male  plumage.     Still  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  young  male. 

The  type  of  Iranta  Finoti,  De  F.,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Turin,  is  a 
young  bird,  with  pale  spots  at  the  ends  of  tbe  wing  coverts,  and  may 
be  of  either  sex. 


104.  Batioilla  phcemoura,  (L.)— De  F. 

(t)  I  ^.  Sbirii gooo     . .     DecembeT. 

Amongst  the  collections  made  by  M^or  St.  John  in  Shir&z  is  a 
female  redstart,  which  I  think  probably  belongs  to  this  species.  It  is 
more  pale-coloured  than  females  of  R.  rvfiventru,  and  it  has  decidedly 
shorter  tarsi  and  bill,  whilst  it  exactly  agrees,  in  these  particulars, 
with  European  specimens  of  the  common  redstart.  But  as  I  have  no 
male  birds  of  this  species  from  Southern  Persia,  I  am  in  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  this  may  no6  be  a  hen  bird  of  R.  erythToprocta,  Gould, 
the  female  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  distinguishable  from  that  of 
R.  pAtEtticura.  As,  however,  no  specimens  of  R.  eiyiAroprocta  have 
been  procured  hitherto  in  Persia,  whilst  De  Filippi  found  R.  phocnieura 
breeding  in  the  gardens  of  Kazvin,  north-west  of  Tehr&n,  and  M^n£- 
tries  met  with  it  abundantly  at  Lankor&n  on  the  Caspian,  I  think  it 
more  probable  that  the  Shir£z  skin  belonged  to  the  latter  species. 

Blyth  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  15)  and  Jerdon  (Birds  of  India,  vol.  ii.  app. 
p.  876)  consider  it  probable  that  the  reports  of  this  bird's  occurrence 
in  India  are  founded  in  error,  so  we  have  no  authenticated  instance  of 
its  being  found  east  of  Shir^. 

105.  B.  rnfLventris,  (Vieil). 

Li  Traquel  &  ml  roux,  L«T*I1.  OU.  d'AMqne,  PI.  iBS,  fig.  3- 
(Enanlhx  nfjtftnlru,  VieiL  Nouv.  Diot  d'Hlat.  Kmt.  iii,  p.  431. 
Ratialla  atrala,  Jard.  ud  S«].  lU.  Oin.  PI.  86.  fig.  3. 
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Jl.  N^oitB^.  V,  atrata,  HodgB.  Ony'i  ZooL  Mise.  (1844),  p.  83.— Honfield 

and  Moora,  Cmt.  Mm.  K  I.  Co.  {,  p.  301. 
S.  Indka,  BiTth,  Cat.  Binli  Mm.  A.  B.  p.  iSS. 
R.  phmiewoida,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1S54.  p.  af,  PI.  LVtT. 

I  d,  3  !,  Pbhln,  BkldchlflUu      ..         ..  600  ..      Fab.  8. 

3  j.  Ohietigin,  Bunpmht,  BaldohkUn  3000  ..     Feb.  a 8. 

4  d.  JUk,  BBliichlrtiu 3000  ..     Much  17. 

5  !.  Weit  of  Bun,  aoBth-SBEtem  Fend*  6000  . .     April  17. 

Home,  in  'Stray  Feathers,'  vol.  i,  p.  189,  has  expressed  an  opinion 
that  S.  j>ha»icvroidea  of  Moore  is  merely  the  aatonm  plumage  of 
R.  rujiveniria,  Vieil,  and  that  R.  erytiroproela,  Gould,  belongs  to  the 
same  species.  So  &r  as  RuiidUa  phtxnicuroidei^  is  concerned,  I  am 
inclined  to  agree.  I  can  see  no  differenoe  between  undoubted  male 
specimens  of  R,  rufiventria  from  Edstem  India,  and  others  from  Sind 
and  Persia,  agreeing  well  with  the  description  of  R.  phanieuroidei ;  hut 
females  from  the  latter  country  have  the  lower  parts  mnch  paler,  and 
the  lower  abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts  less  mfous  than  those  I  have 
seen  from  the  former.  This  difference,  however,  may  be  seasonal,  all 
the  skins  of  hens  of  R.  rufiventria  from  India,  to  which  I  have  access, 
being  those  of  birds  shot  in  wintef)  whilst  my  two  specimens  from 
Baluchist&n  and  Persia  were  killed  in  February  and  April,  and  that 
shot  in  the  latter  month  has  the  throat  and  breast  decidedly  paler 
than  the  Fehniary  bird.  The  males  vary  mnch  in  plumage,  as  men- 
tioned by  Hnme;  there  being,  first,  the  plumage  described  by  Jerdon, 
with  the  crown  of  the  head  grey,  and  the  remainder  of  the  upper  parts 
to  the  rump  black ;  the  feathers  having  more  or  less  grey  (or  rather 
brown)  edges ;  then  the  birds  with  a  black  mantle  and  forehead,  the 
grey  of  the  crown  being  sometimes  confined  to  the  anterior  portion, 
just  behind  the  black  frontal  band ;  and,  lastly,  the  phaniettToidet  stage 
with  the  whole  mantle  and  crown  grey,  the  forehead  remaining  black. 
So  far  as  birds  from  Baliichist^  are  concerned,  this  last  would  appear 
to  be  the  colouration  of  birds  in  spring,  but  Hume  (1.  c.)  calls  it  the 
autumn  plumage.  At  all  events,  the  blackest  specimen  I  possess  was 
shot  at  Kar&^  in  December,  and  one  with  the  whole  upper  parts 
to  the  mmp  grey  was  killed  at  J&Uc  on  March  the  1 7th,  whilst  the 
specimen  shot  on  February  the  :}8tb  is  in  intermediate  plumage.  All 
have  the  sides  of  the  headj  throat,  and  breast  black,  lower  breast, 
abdomen,  under  wing  coverts  and  azillaries,  deep  ferruginous  red. 

■  The  Qpe  of  thii  ipeatM,  u  of  man;  otben,  is  at  pmeat  nnf ortnnfttolj  imwMMuble 
Hi  together  with  the  reel  of  the  oidleatioD  fbrmeil;  at  the  India  Home. 
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I  cannot,  however,  coincide  in  the  nnion  of  R.  erytkroprocta,  Oonld, 
with  B.  rufivmtrU.  A  pair  of  Mr.  Gould's  types  in  the  British 
Mnseom,  labelled  &om  Erzeroom,  have  a  rather  shorter  bill  and  tarsna 
than  R,  rvfiventrU,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  S.  phaHtcvra ;  and, 
in  the  male  of  R.  erythroprocta,  the  black  descends  much  &rtiher  on 
the  breast  than  in  R.  mfiventTis,  the  whole  of  the  under  wing  covertfl 
and  axillaries  being  black  in  the  former,  whilst  in  the  latter  thej  are 
rufous,  except  the  under  coverts  close  to  the  edge  of  the  wing.  The 
distribution  of  the  black  colour  is  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Gonid  in 
his  original  description  of  R.  crythroprocta  (P.  Z.  S.  1855,  p.  78), 
and  in  the  '  Birds  of  Asia.' 

I  was  at  first  disposed  to  consider  R,  temirvfa.  Hemp,  and  Ehr. 
(Symb.  Phys.  Aves,  fol.  bb.  and  Tristram,  Ibis,  1867,  pp.  87,  88), 
identical  with  R.  rufiventni ;  but  after  examining  Messrs.  Hemprich 
and  Ehrenberg's  typefi  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  a  pair  brought  by 
Mr.  Tristram  from  Mount  Jjebanon,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
I  am  rather  disposed  to  consider  the  Palestine  bird  a  couBtantly 
smaller  race.  In  colouration  it  precisely  coincides  with  R,  rufiveniri», 
and  like  that  form  is  distinguished  from  B.  oyiAroprocta  by  its  cinna- 
mon coloured  axillaries.  I  give  the  comparative  measurements  of 
three  males  and  a  female  of  B.  aemtrufa  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and 
two  males  and  two  females  of  R.  nifivmiris  collected  by  myself. 

A.  tmir^fa. 

Wing.  Tail  Tanni,  Culmen. 

I  a.  Egypt  3-«S       a-3       op'  o-SS 

aj.Lebanon        3.1  1.15      0.9  o.gT 

aa-Syri* »■!>         a"  0.9  0.55 

49.S;iu 3x*        4.»5      0.91  0.55 

I  d.  Kuiohl,  ^d 3-)6  i-S  0.95  o£ 

a  d.  Qhbtig&n,  Baliit^kuUD  ..  3-37  ^S*  ^95  o-^J 

3  9.  Neu- Bam,  SoQtb-«Mt  Perna  ..  3.16  1.4  0.91  0.55 

4 !.  Plshln,  Bkldchlatin 3-i  M  0.95  a.61 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  is  veiy  small.  Jerdon  gives  cod- 
sidembly  larger  measurements  for  R,  TuJhentrU :  wing  3^,  t^  2^^ '  ^°d 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  measurement  of  a  large  series 
from  India  would  show  that  the  specimens  of  R.  lemirufa  are  within 
the  limits  of  variation  of  R.  ntfiventrii  ;  in  which  case  the  two  should 
be  united. 
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One  of  tlie  Bpecimena  which  I  refer  to  R.  rujivenim,  the  male  bird 
from  Ffehm  in  Balilchisti^,  shot  on  Febraaty  the  8th,  presents  the  pecu- 
liarity of  a  narrow  whit«  frontal  band  above  the  nsual  bUek  forehead, 
,  thus  resembling  B.  phaaieura,  except  that  the  white  band  is  nsnallj 
much  broader  in  that  species.  In  other  respects  this  specimen  agrees 
with  B,  rujiventris,  being  a  larger  bird,  with  longer  bill  and  tarsi  than 
B.  phcmcwa,  and  having  more  black  on  the  breast.  I  am  disposed 
to  look  upon  the  white  upper  forehead  as  a  mere  individual  variation; 
but  the  lat«  Mr.  Blyth  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  similar  specimens 
in  India,  and  they  maj  belong  to  a  peculiar  and  andescribed  race,  or 
possibly  be  hybrids  between  R.  ru/tvenirit  and  R.  phanieura. 

From  the  localities  above  quoted,  as  those  at  which  specimens  were 
oollected,  it  will  be  seen  that  none  were  obtained  on  the  Persian 
plateau,  and  hitherto  there  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
the  occurrence  of  R.  ntfitvntrit  in  Persia  proper.  It  may  traverse  the 
country  in  spring  and  autumn  and  breed  farther  north,  but  neither 
De  Filippi,  Major  St.  John,  nor  I  observed  it,  and  its  absence  reuders 
the  isolation  and  distinctness  of  R.  temiru/a  more  probable. 


106.  R  tityg,  (Scop). 

De  Fil.  Viag.  in  Penik,  p.  376. 

B.  CaiHi,  Degl.  Diet.  Univ.  d'Hint.  Nat.  1848,  i!,  p.  159. 

I  !.  Khlnht,  nortli-eiut  of  Bmhire  180a  Jouoaiy. 

The  only  specimen  obtained  is  in  the  plumage  described  as  B.  Cairii, 
and  now  shown  to  be  that  of  the  old  female  of  B.  tityn, 

I  append  a  brief  description  of  the  skin :  head  and  back  greyish 
brown,  the  feathers  of  the  former  ash  grey,  of  the  latter  black,  except 
on  the  edges.  Wings  umber  brown,  smaller  coverts  blackish.  Upper 
tail  coverts  and  outer  rectrices  bright  ferruginous,  central  rectrices 
dark  brown,  and  external  web  of  outermost  tail  feathers  also  brown, 
but  paler.  Sides  of  head  and  neck,  throat,  and  breast  black,  with 
brownish  edges  to  the  feathers;  these  edges  become  broader  further 
back  and  cause  the  black  of  the  breast  to  pass  gradually  into  pale 
earthy  brown  on  the  abdomen.  "Wing  lining  mixed  black  and  pale 
brown.     Wing  3.25  in,,  tail  2,25,  tarsus  0.9a,  bill  from  forehead  0.48. 

B.  titgt  had  not  previously,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  noticed  south  of 
the  Elburz  mountains.     It  was  observed  by  Mcn^tries  in  the  moun- 
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tains  of  T&lish,  near  Lankor&n,  and  by  De  Filippi  on  Demavend,  near 
Tehr&n,  as  recorded  on  p.  276  of  his  '  Viaggio  in  Persia,'  although  the 
species  is  omitted  in  the  Uet  of  Persian  birds  at  pp.  345-353. 

107.  B.  erjrtliroaota,  {ETersman). 

SfjX^a  aythnmela,  Evemn.  AJdeDd.  Pkllaa,  Zoagt.  Fuc.  U. 
(!)  B.  n/offalari,,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1854,   p.  a;,  PL  LIV.— Horef.  uid 
Moore,  Cnt.  Birds  Mob.  E.  I.  Co.  1,  p.  306. 

t  9.  Shirii,  South  Poiw  . .         . .  5000  ..  September. 

a  9.  Shi[4t  5000  ..  November. 

3  3.  Shirii  jooo  . .  Deoember. 

4,  5, 6  J.  EliiBht,north-eMt  of  Btubire..  iSoo  ..  JMIIUU7. 

I  have  identified  this  species  with  specimens  thas  named  in  several 
Earopean  collections.  I  cannot  find  a  copy  of  Eveisman's  paper  in 
London  I 

The  series  above  specified  was  collected  by  Major  St.  John  in  the 
winter  of  1870-71.  I  never  saw  this  fine  redstart,  which  appears 
to  be  only  a  winter  visitant  in  Southern  Persia,  and  probably  breeds 
&r  to  the  north. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  this  redstart  is  the  S.  rufogularii  of 
Moore.  The  original  specimens  described  in  the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  are 
no  longer  acccBsible ;  they  form  part  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Museum ;  and  the  skins  before  me,  althongh  agreeing  very  fairly,  do 
not  exactly  coincide  with  either  the  deecription  or  figure  of  S, 
rufogularit,  so  that  although  I  believe  this  name  to  he  a  synonym  of 
R.  en/ihronota,  I  cannot  be  quite  certain.  In  the  description  of 
R.  rufoffularis,  that  species  is  said  to  have  the  scapniars  white,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  possible  that  this  may  be  a  slip- or  a  misprint, 
for  in  the  plate  nothing  of  the  kind  is  shown.  In  this  figure,  how- 
ever, the  deep  rofous  colouration  of  the  breast  is  shown  to  terminate 
abruptly  and  not  to  pass  gradually  into  the  pale  isabelline  colour  of 
the  abdomen,  as  it  does  in  both  the  Persian  skins,  and  in  two  from 
Torkestin  in  Lord  Walden's  collection.  But  this  again  is  very 
possibly  a  mistake  of  the  draughtsman,  dae  to  the  state  of  the 
specimen.  It  may  even  be  an  individual  peculiarity,  or  seasonal,  for 
all  the  skins  to  which  I  have  access  have  been  collected  in  winter. 
In  a  Persian  specimen,  shot  in  January,  the  rufous  of  the  breast  is 
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much  brighter,  and  there  ia  a  much  sharper  line  of  demarcatioii 
between  it  and  the  whitish  abdomen  than  is  the  case  in  birds  collected 
in  the  autumn,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  attach  very  little  importance 
to  this  apparent  difference.  The  female  in  Moore's  figure  differs  in 
no  respect  &om  the  Shirfiz  birds.  Moore's  measurements  are  rather 
less  than  those  of  the  Persian  skins. 

R.  Tu/ogvlaris  has  lately  been  rediscovered  by  Col.  Delm6  Kadcliffe 
and  Mr.  Hume  near  Feehawur,  where  the  bird  ia  a  regular  winter 
visitant.  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  530.]  Now  as  the  species  found  in  Southern 
Persia  agrees  perfectly  with  specimens  in  Lord  Walden's  tuid  Mr. 
Dresser's  collections  from  Turkest&i,  and  the  bird  occurs  in  both 
localities  in  winter,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  race  which  visite 
the  Peshawnr  valley  at  the  same  season,  and  which  is  evidently  very 
closely  allied,  should  be  different. 

I  add  a  description  of  the  Shirfiz  specimens. 

Male ;  head  and  nape  pale  ash  grey,  with  a  few  black  feathers  above 
the  nostrils  and  base  of  the  bill,  scarcely  amounting  to  a  distinct 
frontal  band ;  back,  throat,  and  breast  deep  ferruginous,  rump  a  little 
paler,  lateral  rectricea  the  same,  with  a  little  brown  near  the  ends  of 
the  eitemal  webs  of  the  outer  two  pairs;  central  pair  of  rectrices 
dark  brown  throughout,  except  on  the  margin  of  the  outer  web, 
which  is  rufous ;  extreme  chin,  sides  of  the  chin  and  neck,  lores  and 
ear  coverte  black.  Quills  hair  brown  with  pale  edges,  coverto  blackish 
brown,  with  a  broad  transverse  white  band  formed  by  the  median 
coverte  and  the  greater  coverte  of  the  secondaries  nearest  the  body. 
Abdomen,  under  tail  coverts,  and  inner  margins  of  the  quills,  pale 
isabelline;  axillaries  white  at  the  ends,  black  towards  the  base,  inner 
wing  coverte  mixed  bUck  and  white.  In' specimens  shot  in  September 
and  December  all  the  colours  are  less  pure,  the  feathers  of  the  crown 
have  brown  margins,  and  the  red  of  the  back  and  breast  is  much  con- 
cealed by  the  brown  margins  of  the  feathers  above  and  by  iaabelline 
edgings  below.  The  hUck  of  the  sides  of  the  bead  and  neck  also  is 
brownish. 

Female:  rather  pale  earthy  brown  above,  rump  and  outer  tail 
feathers  ferruginous,  the  latter  brownish  at  the  ends,  central  rectrices 
dark  brown,  quills  hair  brown  with  pale  edges,  which  are  broadest 
and  whitest  on  the  last  secondaries  and  the  median  coverte,  forming 
an  indistinct  whitish  bar  on  the  wing.  Sides  of  head  and  lower 
parte  pale  greyish  brown,  much  paler  than  the  back,  and  becoming 
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whitish  on  the  abdomen  and  lower  toil  coverte,  the  latter  having  a 
very  slight  mfotis  tinge.     Measnrements : — 

\niig.  Vlii.  TaranB.  Culmen. 

* 3-4S  a-7  0-9  06" 

i 3-4«  '-75       og         oiS 

9 3»S  *-<Ss       *-8s       o-6a 

9 3.36  lA         oj)a       0.6a 

In  some  specimena  all  the  outer  rectrices  are  brownish  at  the  tips, 
the  Bhafts  being  the  darkest  part,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

R.  etylAroffiutra,  (Giild.)  occurs  both  in  the  Caucasus  to  the  north- 
west of  Persia,  and  to  the  east  in  the  Himalayae  as  far  as  Sikkim.  It 
probably  may  be  found  in  Persia,  in  the  Northern  parts  at  least. 

108.  Cyaneoula  Snedoa,  (L.) 

JfvtoeiUa  BMeka,  Linn.  8]»t.  Nftt.  edit  xii ;  I,  p.  336.— Blytb,  Tbu,  1867, 

p.  17. 
M.   amJeada,  Poll.  Zoogr.  Soi.  Aa.  i,  p.  480 — Onj,  Huidlut,  i,  p.  133. 

I  i.  B&hil  KalAt,  BaldcbUtia     . .         . .  —      . .      Feb.  3. 

1  j.  NekT  Kalogiii,  Baliichiitin  ■  ■  4000     ..     M ftrch  ij^ 

3  <t.  Btmpiir,  Bkliichiitin  ..         ..         JOOO     . .     April  7. 

All  the  specimens  obtained  had  the  rufous  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
breast,  like  those  &om  India  and  Sweden.  I  obtained  no  examples  in 
Persia  proper,  and  De  Ptlippi  records  the  occurrence  of  the  white  spotted 
species  only.  It  is  possible  that  both  kinds  occur,  as  they  do,  according 
to  Tristram,  in  Palestine  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  86). 

109.  P  •  C.  Worn,  Brehm.— De  F. 

O.  SaeeKa,  L.  v&r.  (C.  Uwnxyana,  Br.},  De  F.  Vug.  in  Pento,  p.  347. 
De  Filippi  says  that  he  obtained  this  species  in  the  valley  of  the  Lfir, 
north-east  of  Tehrio  ia  the  Elburz  mountains.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  bluethroate  breed  in  these  mountains;  at  the  same  time  Dresser, 
in  the  '  Birds  of  Europe,'  points  out  the  probability  of  an  immature 
specimen  of  C.  Suecica  having  been  mistaken  for  C.  Wblfi.  I  could  find 
no  skin  preserved  by  De  Filippi  in  Turin. 

110.  Dattliaa  Haflai,  (t  Scvertzov),  PI.  X,  fig.  a.— De  F. 

IbU,  1S74,  p.80. 

SyMa  lutrinio,  M^tt.  Cot.  Rua.  p.  33, 

Lvelota  {tMcJnto,  De  F.  VUg.  in  Peni»,  p.  347. 
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(I)  Lnlt'mia  Bftfisi,  Serertzov.  TnrkestwiBkie  J«rotuia,  p.  lio. 

1  e.  Near  Xirfi,  east  of  Sturii,  South  Fenift   5000  . .  June  4. 

3,  ji.i^.SlnHi 47SO  ■■  Junel. 

5  J.  6  9.  Shir&i                ..                                4750  ■■  Juns. 

7  J.  Shirii            47SO  ..         (t) 

8  (young).  Ta&b&n                      . .         . ,         5000  .  ■  Juij  lo. 

D.  ab  peraffine  D.  lusciniEL  v.  Lu8ciDi&  ver&,  caitdd  aemipoUke 
longiore  atque  tnagit  rotundaid  dlttinguenda.  Nokeum  vera  plerumqve 
minut  nffum  et  gaitraum  jiatlidius  qnam  in  tpecie  Earopad,  sed  gpeci- 
mina  qiusdam  ex  Persia  allata,  cum  Europceis  colore  congruunt.  Long.  al. 
marit  3.4-3-5./e"'»''"*  3-25.  caiwS*  J  2.9-3.05,  ?  2.87. 

The  PersiaD  nightingale  is  certainly  very  closely  allied  to  the  common 
European  bird;  bnt  the  plumage  is  rather  lees  rafous  above  and  paler 
below,  especially  on  the  throat  and  breast,  which  have,  as  a  rule,  a 
grey  tinge  in  the  European  nightingale  Generally  alao  the  under  tail 
coverts  in  the  latter  are  isabelline,  in  the  former  white.  Some  PersiaD 
specimens,  however,  agree  fairly  in  colour  with  their  Western  repre- 
sentatives, but  the  tail  in  the  former  appears  always  to  he  about  half 
an  inch  longer  and  more  rounded  than  in  the  latter.  Of  six  male 
specimens  obtained  from  difierent  parts  of  Southern  and  Central 
Persia  with  perfect  tails,  none  has  the  central  rectrices,  measured  from 
the  insertion  to  the  tip,  less  than  2.9  inches,  and  nearly  all  are  fully 
three  inches  long,  whilst  I  can  find  no  European  specimen  with  the 
same  feathers  exceeding  2.5  inches  in  length.  In  the  latter  the  tail  is 
nearly  square,  whilst  in  the  Persian  bird  the  central  rectrices  are  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  outer  ones. 

The  difference  in  the  Persian  nightingale  would  scarcely  have 
attracted  my  notice,  but  for  the  distinction  in  the  song,  which  is 
certainly  shorter  and  less  varied  than  that  of  the  European  bird. 
Major  St.  John  called  my  attention  to  this  some  years  since,  and  I 
find  that  Mr.  Blyth  also  has  noticed  the  larger  size  and  inferior  song 
of  caged  Persian  birds  brought  to  Calcutta  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  18). 

This  nightingale  is  of  course  the  true  '  bulbul '  of  the  East,  and  is 
as  famous  in  Persian  tales  and  poetry  as  is  its  representative  through- 
out Europe.  It  abounds  throughout  the  Persian  highlands,  keeping 
much  to  the. avenues  of  Lombardy  poplars  and  other  trees  which 
abound  in  the  gardens  around  all  towns  and  villages.  At  Earm&n 
it  was  said  by  the  people  to  be  comparatively  scarce,  and  we  were 
begged  not  t«  shoot  any ;  but  around  Shir&z,  Isfoh&n,  and  Tehr&n 
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nightingales  abound,  and  I  rarely  entered  a  well  wooded  garden 
without  hearing  their  notes.  I  never  heard  or  saw  any  further  east 
than  KarmfUi. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  specimen  in  the  Lacknow 
Museum,  which  Dr.  Jerdon,  according  to  Mr.  Hume  (Ibis,  1869,  p. 
SS6),  recognized  as  Philomela  major  may  belong  to  the  present  species ; 
but  the  existence  of  a  skin  in  Luclmow,  even  if  the  bird  was  skinned 
at  the  museum,  proves  nothing  as  to  its  origin,  since  it  may  have  very 
possibly  belonged  to  a  caged  specimen,  like  the  Persian  birds  imported 
into  Calcutta  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blyth. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  race  extends  far  into  Central  Asia 
north-east  of  Persia,  for  Mr.  Meves  of  Stockholm,  whom  I  met  at 
Berlin,  showed  me  a  specimen  obtained  by  Severtzov  on  the  banks  of 
the  Syr  Daria  or  Jaxartes  river,  in  Turkestan.  The  measurement  of 
this  skin  was :  wing  3.45,  tail  3.2,  tarsus  i.i,  cnbnen  0.68,  the  outer 
tail  feathers  0.55  short  of  the  central  ones.  It  is  this  skin  which 
enables  me  to  identify  this  form  with  that  described  by  Severtzov. 
The  work  of  this  author  is  entirely  in  Russian  •,  and  the  number  of 
well-known  species  described  as  new  is  so  large  that  I  doubt  whether 
any  of  his  names  can  be  adopted  without  specimens  to  anthenticate  them. 
But  the  name  of  Hafiz,  the  great  poet  of  Shir&z,  seems  singularly 
appropriate  for  the  Persian  nightingale;  so  I  have  retained  it. 

I  should  add  that  Mr.  Meves  told  me  he  believed  this  bird  to  be 
the  true  Muscicapa  aedon  of  Pallas. 

A  still  larger  form  than  D.  Hajizi  has  recently  been  described  from 
TnrkestAn  by  Dr.  Cabanis,  under  the  name  of  Lu^c'tnia  Qolzii  (Jour, 
f.  Omith.  1873,  p.  79).  I  saw  the  type  of  this  bird  in  Berlin.  It 
measures:  wing  3.8,  tail  3-32,  tarsns  1.15,  and  culmen  0.72  in. 

The  thrush  nightingale,  B.  jahilomela,  has  also  been  received  by  Dr. 
Cabanis  from  Turkest&n,  (Jour.  f.  Omith.  1.  c),  and  it  is  recorded, 
though  with  doubt,  by  M^netries  as  having  been  killed  in  October 
in  the  Caucasus.  It  may  very  probably  be  found  in  Northern  Persia. 
It  is  possible  too  that  some  of  the  many  Ruticillina  or  Luaciniina, 

*  It  b  Mrtninlj  >  matter  wortli]i  of  the  considonttioii  of  nkturalisti  vhatber  descrip- 
tioiu  in  Ungnkgm  Qot  uinillj  nadentood,  >uch  u  Hosnui,  Czech,  eto.,  ihoold  be  reco^ 
niwd.  A  priori  It  appew*  that  onlow  toologiala  and  botanirte  innit  on  Latin  deacnptioiu 
tbey  are  bonnd  to  accept  them  in  any  modem  laoguage,  just  as  much  as  if  they  were  in 
German,  French,  or  English,  but  the  practice  of  dtacribing  in  little  known  tongun  ia 
very  iDoonvenient. 
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durBcterifitic  of  Central  Asia,  may  occnr  within  the  limits  of  the 
Persian  kingdom.  Forms  which  may  not  improbably  exist  in  North- 
eastera  Persia  are  Gallup  Kanuciatiauu,  (Gm.)  and  GimarriomU 
Uucocepiala  (Vig.). 

IIL  Sylvia  Jerdoni,  Blytli. 

(!)  8.  erauiroilnt,  RUpp.  ZooL  Atlu,  p.  ^g,  PL  XXXUI,  (lSt6). 
B.  or^ua,  y»i.  Sdena,  Hsmp.  tad  Ehr.  BTinb.  Fhyi.  Atm,  toL  ce. 
8.  Jerdoni,  Slyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1S47,  xvi,  p.  439. 
^rtomiuinicuUatiM.NioliolioD,  P.  Z.8.  1857,  p.  195,  PLXLII. 
8,  OTjAea,  Jerdoo,  Birds  of  Indu,  ii,  p.  10S,  nee  Tern. 
1,  1  i,  I  !■   Near  Ntrfa,  «wt  of  Sbiiia, 
Sontli  Fsnia  ..         ..  ..  .,         7000    ..     Jime  I. 

4  young   S.     Abideh,     botwaen    >«*«■*■«" 
and  Sbir&i  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         6000    ■ .     Julj. 

The  Eastern  race  of  the  Orphean  warbler  appears  always  to  have 
a  bill  longer  by  about  two -tenths  of  an  inch  than  the  European 
bird,  and  to  be  a  little  larger,  although  the  difierences  in  measure- 
ment are  small.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  variation  in 
dimensions,  especially  in  the  Levant,  where  the  two  races  appear  to 
meet.  Mr.  Tristram  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  86]  mentions  shooting  a  pair 
in  Palestine,  the  male  of  which  belonged  to  the  long-billed  and  the 
female  to  the  short-billed  type ;  and  there  is,  I  think,  usually  a 
slight  sexual  difference  in  the  length  of  the  bill,  which  is  rather 
longer  in  the  male.  But,  throughout  Asia,  east  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
long-billed  form  appears  to  be  constant ;  no  other,  so  &r  as  I  am 
aware,  is  ever  met  with  in  India,  and  all  the  specimens  which  I 
obtained  in  Persia  are  of  the  same  type.  It  also  prevails  in  North- 
eastern Africa,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Minor,  although  interments 
varieties  are  also  found  in  these  countries. 

Admitting  the  claim  of  the  Eastern  race  to  a  distinct  specific 
title,  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  name  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
If  it  be,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is,  the  S.  cragairostru  of 
Siippell,  his  name  will  have  priority.  I  have  examined  Riippell's 
type  in  the  Frankfort  Mnsemn,  and  compared  it  with  Indian 
specimens,  and  it  agrees  perfectly  with  females  of  S.  Jerdoni  in 
colomation  and  dimeneions,  but  the  bill  is  decidedly  stouter  and 
higher.  There  is  at  Frankfort  but  a  single  skin,  which  was  pn>^ 
cored  by  Buppell  in  Sennaar,  and  until  more  specimens  are  obtained 
from  tiiat  countiy,  we  must,  I  think,  suspend  our  judgment  as  to 
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wliether  tlie  stouter  bill  is,  as  I  stupect,  an  individual  pecnliarify, 
or  whether  it  be  characteristic  of  a  durtinct  race.  I  may  mentioii 
that  the  figure  in  Biippell's  'Atlas'  conveys  an  incorrect  idea  of  tiie 
bird,  being  much  too  grey. 

I  have  also  examined  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg's  types  in  the  Ber- 
lin MaBemn,  and  they  are  certainly  identical  with  the  Eastern  race. 
I  especially  mention  this,  because  Professor  Newton,  in  the  new 
edition  of  Yarrell's  '  History  of  British  Birds,'  appears  to  have  been 
misled  by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg's  very  imperfect  description 
into  supposing  the  ^Ivia  orpkea,  var.  Helena,  of  those  naturalists 
distinct  from  8,  Jerdoni,  Blyth.  It  is  not  usual  to  consider  a  name 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  Selena  a  specific  name,  and  there- 
fore that  given  by  Blyth  must  be  adopted. 

The  following  measoremeuts  show  the  difference  in  the  two  races : — 

Bj/hla  orjAta,TKa. 

Wing.  T»n.  Turn.  Cnhneit. 

14. 8p«iii           3.0S  J.65  o^s        o-ss 

1 9.  Spun            3.95  1,5  0.9          0,5 

3d.Tuigler« 3.1  1.55  0.91       049 

B.  Jerdoni,  Bljth. 

I  a.SinjiM       3,j         ».68       0.9  (I) 

1  3.  8jri»  (type  of  8.  »rphM,  j 

Tu.  ^dena,  H.  and  E.  in  >  . .         ..         3.1  3,6         0.91        0.7 

BeiUn  MoHum)  I 

I.  Ai»bia    (tTpe    of   the  \ 

-f 

4  i.  ArMt,     (tjpe    of  the  1 
mme    In     BeHin      Hn-|...        ..         3.15        a-75         1.01        0.75 

g  3.  NiHi,  South  P«r^  . .  3.1  ».6*  oj)5  0.6* 

6  9.  Nirli,  SoDth  Penik  ..  .,  3.15  3.64  0.93  O.63 

J  i.  gm^-'ht,  Sind         3.15  3.76  097  0.^7 

8  J.  KoUndiTorkHtin 3.1  1.7  0.95  0.67 

9.  Siaaur  (tjpe  of  8.  era*-  \ 

tinutrtM,  Bupp.  in  Fnuk- i  ..         ..  3.15  1.65  0.9  a85 

brt  Mukiud)  I 

I  only  met  with  S.  Jerdoni  in  Soathem  Persia  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation.  It  evidently  breeds  there.  Neither  De  Filippi  nor  Hini- 
tries  record  its  occurrence  in  Northern  Fenda  or  the  adjoining 
countries. 


in    BerSn      Hu- r ..  3.1S         3.67 
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112.  S.  nisoria,  Becfast. 

I,  1  9.  Shirti  SOO°  SunuDer. 

I  did  not  myself  meet  witli  this  species.  The  two  specimens 
collected  by  Major  St.  Jolin  are  paler  and  more  mfous  than  nsoal, 
and  the  bars  of  the  under  sarface  are  faint  in  one  skin,  having 
entirely  disappeared  &om  the  throat  and  middle  of  the  abdomen, 
uid  they  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  other.  I  have  seen  similar 
specimens  from  Sonthem  Europe. 

Shiriz  appears  to  be  the  most  eastern  locality  from  which  this 
bird  has  hitherto  been  recorded. 

113.  *  8.  salioBTia,  (L.)— De  F. 

MclaeiUa  iortttuU,  Gmel. 

Curruea  horUTuii,  (Fena.),  kpod  De  Filippi,  Ving.  in  Pan.  p.  348. 

Recorded  by  De  Pilippi  as  found  by  him  in  a  garden  at  Tabriz, 
but  no  specimen  is  preserved  in  his  collection  at  Turin.  I  did  not 
meet  with  this  species. 

U4.  *  S.  Btrioapilla,  (L.)— De  F. 

The  blackcap  does  not  appear  to  be  common  in  Persia,  and  I  did  not 
myself  meet  with  it,  though  Major  St.  John  has  twice  obtained  it. 
It  was  noticed  by  M^o^tries  in  the  foreet  at  Lankor&n  on  the  Cas- 
pian, and  by  De  Filippi  at  Delidi&n,  just  north  of  the  Persian 
frontier,  between  Tillis  and  Tabriz.  Men^tries  also  met  with  it  in 
the  Caucasus. 

[I  shot  a  blackcap  in  the  oak  forest  near  Shiriz  in  1854,  and 
picked  up  a  dead  one  in  1872  in  the  mission  garden  at  Tehr&n.— 
O.  St.  J.] 

US.  S.  rui&,  (Bodd.)— De  F. 

8yMa  cinerta,  Latham. 

CSumuM  cinata,  tv.  Ptrtka,  D«  Filippi,  Viag.  in  Peniii,  pp.  (6),  34S. 

8.  nffinu,  a^vftdoii,  Attj  B.  Acad.  ScL  Tor.  i863,  iii,  p.  igl,  aeo  BI7U1. 

I  S.  Sen  Nirli.  e»t  of  Sbir&i    . .  700a    . .     June  3. 

a  j.  Near  Shitii  ..         ..  ..  5000    ..     September. 

3.  Betu&r,  near  Shlr&z I        . .         — 

4  i.  Lnra  v^e;,  Elbon  mounUiiu      . .         6500     . .     Aug.  8. 
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De  Filippi,  who  obserred  the  Fersiui  whitetbroat  at  Tabriz,  where 
he  found  it  breeding  in  gardens  aboat  the  latt«r  end  of  June,  points 
out  that  it  ia  rather  smaller  and  less  fulvous  in  colour  than  its 
European  representative.  He  also  coDSidera  the  song  of  the  Persian 
variety  more  melodious  and  silvery  {argentino). 

Specimens  of  S.  rufa  obtained  in  India  by  Mr.  Hume  (Ibis,  1871, 
p.  32)  are  said  to  differ  slightly  from  English  specimens,  but  the 
distiuctions  have  not  been  pointed  out. 

The  Persian  specimens  collected  by  me  are  distingnishable  by  no 
constant  character  from  European  birds,  and  they  are  precisely  similar 
to  two  skins  collected  by  De  Filippi  and  preserved  in  the  Turin 
Moaeum.  They  are  paler  below  than  European  skins  usually  are, 
and  rather  more  fulvous,  with  narrower  edges  to  the  secondaries 
and  wing  coverts;  but  some  Western  examples  are  precisely  Uhe 
Persian  skins  in  this  respect,  and  I  can  detect  no  constant  difference 
in  dimensions,  although  individuals  vary.  Salvadori  (1.  c]  identifies 
De  Filippi's  specimens  with  S.  affints,  Blyth,  but  this  is,  I  believe, 
another  bird,  allied  not  to  S.  rufa,  but  to  S.  curruca,  q.  v. 

The  whitethroat  evidently  breeds  in  Persia.  It  is  more  common  in 
summer  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  country  than  in  the  South. 
Men^ries  noticed  its  occurrence  at  I«nkor&n,  and  I  found  it  far 
from  scarce  in  the  Elburz  mountains. 

lie.  S.  ourmoa,  (L.) 

CwmtM  gaTTula,  Briu,  etc. 

S.  qfinit,  Bljth,  mpud  Hume,  Btra;  Fnthen,  I,  p.  197,  puUm. 

I.  Bta  HsUn,  Hakrdn  cout,  BAlilohuiUn  —  . .     Nov.  37. 
H,  Z  9.  Daibt  rivsr,  wnt  of    Qwidar 

BaldchistAo —  Jan.  ]6. 

4.  BUin  KaUt,  Baldchistin  —  ..     fab.  3. 

5  f .  Jilk,  BalAchutiD 3000  ..     Uuch  17. 

I  have  only  specimens  of  this  bird  from  Baliichist&n,  collected  in 
the  winter  months.  At  that  time  it  abounded  wherever  bushes  or 
trees  ven  sufficiently  thick  to  afford  a  suitable  locality.  It  is  equally 
common  tn  many  ports  of  India,  avoiding  thick  forest  jungles,  and, 
of  course,  open  plains.  In  Persia  I  did  not  observe  it,  and  it  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  Major  St.  John  and  De  Filippi,  bat  M^n^tries 
met  with  it  at  lAnkoT&n  on  the  Caspian  in  May  or  June. 

My  specimens    precisely   resemble   those  from    Europe    both    in 
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coloamtion  and  dimensions.  I  did  not  meet  witli  the  little  race 
called  8.  minvla  by  Mr.  Home  (Stray  Feathers,  1.  c),  and  the  only 
■pectmen  of  a  larger  race  is  so  distinct  that  I  have  placed  it  under  a 
difierent  name. 


S.  affiniflP  (Blyth.) 

Curmea  qjEnti,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  B.  idr,  564,  Dote. 

(1)  Sj/lvia  nffiaii,  JerdoD ',  Bltda  of  Indlk,  ii,  p.  109,  putim. 
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I  obttuned  a  single  specimen  of  d.  Sj/lvia,  diSering  from  S.  curruca 
both  in  size  and  colour.  The  wing  is  three-tenths  of  an  inch  longer, 
the  bill  connderably  larger,  and  the  upper  plumage  decidedly  greyer 
and  less  brown.  The  lower  parts  have  a  very  slight  greyish  tinge, 
different  from  the  slight  pink  hue  assumed  by  the  lesser  white- 
throat  in  spring,  bnt  the  contrast  is  very  trifling.  There  is  also 
more  white  on  the  outer  tail  feathers.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion. 

Head  above  dusky  ash  passing  gradually  into  ashy  with  a  brownish 
tinge  on  the  back,  ear  coverts  dusky,  wings  and  tail  hair  brown,  the 
outermost  tail  feathers  nearly  all  white,  as  is  also  the  tip  and  a  line 
ronuing  up  the  inner  web  along  the  shaft  of  the  second  on  each  side. 
Lower  parts  white  with  a  very  slight  creamy  tinge.  Bill  black,  pale 
at  the  base  below.  Legs  blackish  (in  the  dried  specimen),  probably 
dark  plumbeous  in  living  birds,  as  in  5.  curruca.  Wing  2.8  in., 
tail  2.18,  tarsus  0.8,  culmen  0.6,  iirst  primary  1.5  and  second  0.2 
shorter  than  the  third,  which  is  the  longest,  the  fourth  nearly  equal, 
fifth  a  little  shorter,  sixth  nearly  the  same  as  the  second. 

This  specimen  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  description  of  Blyth's 
Cvmiea  affinit  (1.  c),  which  is  said  to  have  the  wing  z|  in.  long, 
and  the  tarsus  ^J-  to  |,  with  the  general  tone  of  colour  darker  than 
in  C,  garrula  (5.  curruca).  Blyth  says  nothing  of  the  colour  of  the 
tarsi,  80  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  they  do  not  AiSet  from  those 
of  the  lesser  wbitethroat. 

'  Jerdon  deicribeR  the  leg*  taA  bill  as  brown,  and  I  un  disposed  to  >ii8pMt  tllftt  the 
qkedee  bund  by  him  io  9outh«n  Indik  wae  not  Mr.  Blyth's  8.  ogMt. 
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118.  S.  nibesoens,  W.  Bianf.  H.  XII. 

Ibia,  1874,  p.  77. 

(!)  Cumea  Hntrea,  Jerdon,  Mad.  Jour.  Lit.  and  Sci.  x,  p.  1G8,  nee  Lath. 

(t)  ^via  affinii,  Jerdon,  Birda  of  India,  vol.  ii,  p.  jo^,  partim. 

l,ti.i  foung  9.  Shir&i  ..  jooo     ..     Jane  11. 

4  7oangj.  Ii&h&n  cpoo     ..     Jul;  10. 

S.  inter  S.  cumicam  et  S.  melanocepbalam  yW-e  media,  ai  illd  capite 
nigresceate,  dorso  taturatiore,  taraisqae  vatde  pallidioribui,  ab  hoc 
coloribut  omnino  dihtiorihua,  pectore  ntbeseenii-alio  kaud  cinereo 
diatinffuenda. 

Male  in  Jane :  head  above  with  lores  and  sides  of  head  iaclndiog 
the  feathers  just  beneath  the  eye  dull  black,  becoming  greyer  on  the 
nape,  ear  coverts  dark  ashy,  mantle  dark  ashy  with  a  very  slight 
brownish  tinge,  quills  brown,  tail  blackish  brown,  the  outermost 
pair  of  tail  feathers  with  the  outer  web  and  the  terminal  portion  of 
each  feather  white,  next  two  pairs  less  broadly  tipped  with  white, 
the  amount  diminishing  towards  the  middle,  and  in  a  newly- 
moulted  specimen  there  is  even  a  narrow  white  tip  on  the  fourth 
feather  from  the  outside.  Lower  parts  white  with  a  well  marked 
pink  tinge,  especially  on  the  breast,  the  white  throat  sharply 
deBned  at  the  edge,  and  not  passing  into  the  dusky  cheeks.  Sill 
dusky  above,  pale  beneath,  legt  brovin.  Wing  2,38  to  2,45,  tail  a.15 
to  2.3,  tarsus  0.75  to  0.8,  culmen  0.5  to  0.53.  First  quill  scarcely 
loDger  than  the  greater  coverts,  and  1.3  inches  shorter  than  the 
third,  which  is  the  longest;  second  0.1  shorter  than  the  third,  and 
equal  to  the  sixth. 

A  specimen,  of  which  the  label  has  been  lost,  obtained  by  Major 
St.  John,  probably  in  Southern  Persia,  is  apparently,  in  autumnal 
plumage,  having  newly  moulted.  In  this  the  colour  is  nearer  to 
S.  curruca,  but  still  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head  is  darker,  the 
back,  and  especially  the  rump,  greyer,  and  the  tarsi  much  paler. 

Young  birds  are  brown  above,  the  tail  blackish,  the  white  on  the 
outer  tail  feather  impure,  the  secondary  quills  with  light  brown  edge«, 
and  the  lower  parts  white  with  a  tinge  of  buff. 

This  species  is  intermediate  between  S.  eurruca  and  S.  melanoeepAala. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  much  darker  back  and 
blacker  head,  and  by  its  tarsi  and  feet  being  brown  instead  of  dark 
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plumbeoaa  grey,  a  differeoce  easily  recogDieed  even  io  dried  speci- 
mens. From  8.  melnnocepkala  it  is  distinguished  by  being  altogether 
paler  both  above  and  below,  and  by  wanting  the  ashy  or  ashy  brown 
tinge  seen  on  the  breast  of  the  latter,  the  cap  also  is  far  less  defined, 
the  bird  appears  generally  rather  larger. 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  bird  obtained  by  Jerdon  in 
Southern  India,  and  described  by  him  in  his  Catalogne  (Madras 
Journal,  1.  c.)  as  S.  einerea.  This  species,  in  his  '  Birds  of  India,'  he 
assigned  to  Blyth's  S.  affinit ;  but  as  he  in  his  first  description  espe- 
cially mentioned  that  the  bill  and  legs  were  brown,  it  may  have  been 
the  present  species. 

I  only  obtained  this  bird  in  gardens  in  the  Southern  and  Central 
Persian  highlands,  where  it  evidently  breeds,  for  I  found  young 
birds  both  at  Shir^  and  Isfah^.  I  noted  nothing  in  its  habits 
different  from  those  of  its  allies. 


119.  S.  nana,  (Hemp,  and  Ehr.) — De  F. 

Cttrruea  nana,  Hemp,  et  Ebr.  SjmXi.  PbjB.  Avea,  fol.  co.  (iSigX 

Salttaria  AralemU,  ETenmnn,  BuU.  8oc.  Nat.  Hoec.  xiiii,  pt.  U.  p.  565, 

PI.  Vlll.f.  i(i8sol:  Jour.  f.  Omith.  1853.  p.  j86. 
SgliHa  Mieatula,  Hnrtiaub,  Ibia,  1859,  p.  340,  PL  X,  fig.  I.— Blf  tb,  IbiB,  1867, 

p.  49. — Hume,  Ibis,  1869.  p.  355,  and  l87l,p.  31;  Stray  Feathera,  vol.  i,  p. 

199.— Salradoii,  At«  R.  Acad.  Soi.  Torino.  1868.  vol.  iii.  p.  t90. 
S.  I>oria,  De  FiUppI,  Viaggio  in  Peraia,  p.  348.— Triitram,  Ibis,  1867.  p.  84. 
8.  nana,  v.  Heogl,  Oruith.  N.  O.  Afr.  vol.  i,  p.  306.— Fioach  und  Hartl.  Vi^ 

Oat.  A&.  p.  144. 

t  <i,  ]  !.  Daaht  river,  BalilchiaUn  —      ..     Jan.  )6. 

3  i.  BUin  KaUt,  BaldcbliUn     . .         . .  —  Feb.  1. 

4  <I.  Ffihln,  BaMchiiiUn 600   -..     Feb.  to. 

5  i.  Tazdikbiiat,  aoutb  of  Isbbin  . .         7000  Julj  i. 

From  examination  of  the  type  of  8.  Soria,  De  Pilippi,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Genoa,  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
identification  of  this  species  by  Salvadori,  Finsch,  Hartlaub,  and 
Gray  (Handlist,  i,  p.  212)  with  S.  delicatula  of  Hartlaub  is 
correct,  and  a  similar  examination  of  the  iypa  of  8.  tiana  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  has  confirmed  the  previous  identification  of  8. 
delicadtla  with  that  species  by  v.  Heuglin.  My  only  doubt  about 
Satiearia  AralemU  being  the  same,  is  due  to  the  feet  being  described 
as  light  bluish  {Aell  blaulicA),  and  from  its  habitat  being  said  to  be 
reeds  on  the  shores  of  tbe  sea  of  Aral  and  the  Sir  Darya  (Jaxartes). 
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Specimens  in  the  Britiah  Museum  received  from  KuEsia  under  the 
name  of  S.  Araletuia  are  certainly  S.  nana,  and  bo  are  skins  in  the 
Berlin  Moeenm. 

8.  nana  was  found  by  the  Marqois  Doria  to  be  common  amongst  low 
bushes  in  the  salt  desert  near  Yezd.  I  only  once  saw  it  in  Southern 
Persia.  This  was  on  an  open  plain  with  low  scattered  bushes,  near 
Yazdikhist;  and  I  obtained  it  on  two  oocasiona  in  Baluchist&n  in 
rather  thick  tamarisk  bush :  the  usual  baont  throughoat  its  extensive 
range,  from  Eastern  Africa  to  North-weatem  India,  appears  to  be  semi- 
desert  plains  with  scattered  bushes.  Such  was  the  original  locality 
whence  t.  Heuglin  obtiuned  the  types  of  8.  delicatula, '  in  dense  salt-plant 
copses,'  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  bird  has  been  found  in 
similar  localities  in  several  parte  of  North-western  India,  as  near 
Delhi  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  29),  Western  lU^pfitiaa  {ib.  1869,  p,  355), 
and  Sind  (Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  199).  It  hunts  for  insects  about 
the  bushes,  and  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  ground  at  their  roots. 
De  Filippi,  quoting  Doria,  says  it  always  remains  on  the  ground 
and  raises  its  tail.  Its  general  habits  are  somewhat  Drj/nueeoAWct, 
as  originally  pointed  oat  by  v.  Heuglin,  and  its  flight  very  weak, 
mnch  like  that  of  the  willow-wren.  I  did  not  notice  its  voice,  which, 
however,  has  been  observed  by  v.  Heuglin  and  Hume  to  be  feeble, 
resembling  that  of  a  DrymtEca. 

My  notes  on  the  colouration  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  measure- 
mente  agree  very  well  also  with  the  details  given  by  v.  Heuglin  and 
Home.  The  iris  is  golden  yellow,  bill  dusky  on  the  culmen,  pale, 
almost  flesh-coloured  below,  legs  dnll  yellow.  The  following  dimen- 
sions were  taken  on  freshly  shot  birds  : — 

i  9  i 

Djubt.  D«ht.       Yudikhiat. 

Length 4-75  4.75  4.75 

Exp»n«e 7-»S  7  7*5 

Wing  1.1  a.ij  M 

TjUI  *  1-9*  1.8 

TnnoB         o.S  0.75  oJtj 

Bill,  from  front 0.34  0.35  0.37 

Bill,  from  gape  0.46  0.49  0.5 

Cloaed  wing!  short  of  end  of  tail  by        .•      I  i.i  t 

ISO.  *  Srlvla  oonspioillata,  liana 

S.  kiavpi.  liia.  C&t.  BtUi.  p.  34. 
Found  in  the  mountains  of  Tfilish  on  the  Persian  frontier  according 
H  2 
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to  M^n€trieB,  and  probably  to  be  met  with  in  the  Caspian  provinces 
of  Persia. 

8,  aubalpina,  Bon.  {S.  mystacea,  M^.),  was  obtained  by  M^n^tries 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kur  or  Araxes  river  near  Salian,  west  of  the 
Caspian,  and  may  also  very  probably  occur  in  parts  of  Northern 
Persia. 

121.  Fhyllosoopna '  troohilna,  (L.) — De  F. 

I  ;,  West  of  Bun,  south-eHtoni  PeivK  . .  5500  . .  April  18. 
The  willow  wren  mnat  be  scarce  in  Persia,  for  this  was  the  only 
specimen  obtained.  Probably  a  few  winter  in  the  sontbem  part  of 
the  country,  but  breed  beyond  our  limits  to  the  north.  P.  trochitu* 
is  recorded  by  M^D^tries  irom  the  Caucasus  and  Laohorin,  and  by 
De  Filippi  from  the  L&r  valley  near  Tehrfin ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  found  farther  to  the  east.  The  occurrence  of  this  bird  in 
India  was  asserted  by  Gould  apparently  upon  insufficient  authority, 
and  although  included  by  Jerdon  in  his  '  Birds  of  India,'  it  is  placed 
amongst  the  doubtful  species  in  his  appendix,  and  its  existence  in  the 
conntry  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  confirmed  by  any  Indian 
ornithologist. 

122.  F.  trisUB,  Blyth. 

Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  B.  zil,  p.  96. 

PhytivptuiuU  trittit,  Gould,  Birds  of  AaU,  pt.  ztII. 

t  e.  Diobt  riTcr,  wort  of  Gw4dar,  neu 

BaldchiaUn —  ..     Jui.  16. 

1,  3  3.  Kalag&n,  BaldcluBUa      ..  3^00  ..      March  13. 

4  j.  Diuk,  BaliichiiUn 400a  ..      Mareb  13. 

5, 6s.  Bampiir,  BoliichiiUn  ..  1000  April  g. 

This  bird  is  common  throughout  Ballichist£n,  but  I  did  not  meet 

'  By  many,  perhapa  b;  moit  modem  OTDithotogials,  the  wiUow-wrsD  and  ita  allla*  are 
referred  to  a  genu  PhfUoptteutU  of  Meyer.  Profeasir  Newtan,  in  the  new  edition  of 
Tamil'i  Britiih  Birds,  vol.  i,  p.  44a,  note,  points  out  that  no  such  genus  ever  existed. 
In  Meyer's  'Viigel  Liv- and  Esthlands,'  pablished  in  iSis.thespeingBof  the  genua  Syltia 
were  divided  into  five  groups,  or,  as  they  vrere  termed  by  Meyer,  fiuniljea,  to  which 
were  applied  respectively  Che  names  of  CurnK^,  Calamodt/la,  Fennivoret,  Phj/Uopneiula, 
and  Troglodjfla,  bnt  these  names  were  in  nowise  employed  M  those  of  genera  or  sub- 
genera. It  fbllows  that  (Mamodyta,  Meyer,  is  equally  incorrectly  nsed  instead  of 
Aerottplialiit,  Naonuum. 
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with  it  in  Persia,  perhaps  because  all  the  Phj/lloicopi  migrate  to  the 
north  before  the  season  at  v^ich  I  reached  the  Persian  highlandB. 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  this  bird  may  very  probably  not 
range  farther  west  than  BaluchisUtn,  and  be  replaced  in  Persia  by  the 
cloeely  allied  European  ehiSchaff,  P.  cotlyiiia,  Vieil.  The  two  species 
are  in  some  plumages  very  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  as  a  rule  P.  rujki 
'^a  much  greener  above  and  more  yellow  beneath,  the  supercUia  especi- 
ally being  as  a  rule  yellow  in  P.  coUyhtia,  buff  or  rufous  in  P.  truiu, 
at  all  seasons.  The  shape  of  the  wing  is  the  same,  and  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Brooks  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  289)  that  the  wings  of  P.  ni/itt  (i,  e. 
P.  eoUybiia)tae  much  shorter';  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  (rom 
the  specimens  before  me,  the  two  species  can  always  be  distinguished, 
even  in  dried  specimens  (if  they  have  not  been  -bleached  by  exposure), 
by  the  much  darker,  blackish  tarsi  of  P.  tritti*,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  brown  tarsi  of  P.  coUybita, 


123.  P.  ooUybita*.  (VieUlot). 


I  f.  Sbir&z  5000    ..     December. 

1 1.  B&B  Maouidiin,  Anbi*n  cout,  at  the 

entrance  to  tbe  PeniSD  Gulf  . .       —      . .     Dee.  9. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  q^uestion  that  the  first  specimen,  that 
from  Shiriz,  is  identical  with  the  European  Epecies.  The  skin  from 
ms  Masandim  is  less  easy  to  determine,  but  it  is  greener  above  than 
most  specimens  of  P.  trhtk,  and  the  tarsi  are  browner  tban  in  that 
species. 

If  Mr.  Tristram  (Ann.  and  Mag.  Kat.  Hist.  i87f,  Ser.  4,  viii, 
p.  28)  is  right  in  considering  P.  brevirotlrU  as  distinguished  from  the 
European  chiffchaff  by  the  rounder  wings,  the  second  primary  in  the 
former  being  shorter  than  the  seventh,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  two 
are  equal,  the  specimens  &om  Persia  and  Arabia  most  be  assigned  to 
P.  btiviToairii.     The  difference,  however,  is  so  small,  and  the  character 

'  The  bird  mentioiied,  1.  o.>  under  the  name  of  P.  bmiroitru  ia  evidently  from  the 
context  P.  Mtit. 

*  For  the  reMon*  for  emplo;'mg  this  name  iiwteftd  of  P.  rufus,  see  Prof.  A.  Ncwlen, 
in  the  fourth  edition  of  VureH'B  Histoiy  of  Britub  Birda,  voL  i,  p.  441. 
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assigned  one  so  liable  to  variatioD,  that  I  almost  doubt  if  tbe  dis- 
tiDction  can  be  maintained '. 


134.  P.  Brehmi,  (Horn.) 

PJkyllopaautt  Brtkmi,  v.  Hameyer,  ErinneniDgBclirilt,  a.  d,  Samml.  Deutsch. 
Oniith.  1870,  p.  48. 

I  3.  KalagiD,  BaloohiBtin  3JO0     ,.      Mweh  10. 

1  j.  NekrDiuk,  BaliichisUii  4000    ..     Mnrch  15. 

3.  Shirfa,  Sooth  Penis 5000     . ,     December. 

This  is  little  more  than  a  small  race  of  P.  inslu,  with  which  it 
agrees  better  in  colonration  than  it  does  with  P.  collybita.  It  was 
described  from  Portugal,  and  evidently  extends  to  the  confines  of 
India,  where  it  should  be  looked  for,  as  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
P.  irutis.  The  wing,  however,  in  P.  trUlia  measures  3.35  to  2.45 
inches,  in  P.  Brehmi  2.1  to  2.3,  The  following  are  the  measurements 
of  the  Persian  and  Balucliist&n  specimens,  and  of  one  from  Turkey  in 
Mr.  Dresser's  collection  ; — 

Wing.  lUl.  l^mis.  Culmsn. 

d.  Diuk J.IS  1.65  0.7*        048 

9.K«Iagin          1.17  1.75  0.71        0.5 

T.  8hir&i a.ii  1.67  0.J3        0.47 

S.  Turkey            j*5  1.68  0.75         — 

128.  F.  nsgleotus,  Hume. 

Ibu,  1S70,  p.  143  ;  Stny  FeMhers,  i,  p.  195. 

I  j.  FIshIn,  BalriclkiaUQ 600     ..     Feb.  10. 

)  2.  Sbirii,  South  Penis  ..         5000     ..      December. 


I  am  in  doubt  about  the  second  specimen,  which  is  a  young  bird 
apparently,  with  tbe  tail  feathers  only  half  grown.  The  Hshfn 
specimen  agrees  excellently  with  Hume's  description  of  his  Sind 
birds  in  '  Stray  Feathers ; '  but  without  this  description  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  identified  it,  for  in  his  brief  notes  on  the 
speciee,  given  in  the  Ibis -for  1870,1.0.,  where  the  bird  was  first 
named,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Brooks's  short  notice  (Ibis,  1869,  p.  256}  of 
what  Mr.  Hume  considers  the  same  species,  the  dimensioos  of  the 
new  PAyllatcopus  were  said  to  '  closely  resemble '  or 'exactly  reBcmble' 
those  of  P.  trUtit,  which  is  a  much  larger  bird  than  the  form  described 

'  Mr,  Dreoet  tell*  me  tbkt  he  bw  compHed  the  type  of  P.  hrttimtrU  with  birda  from 

Weetem  Europe,  &nd  that  he  Snds  do  di&erenct:  between  them. 
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from  Sind,  with  a  wing  fully  half-an-inch  longer  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
saepecting  that  Mr.  Brooks's  specimen  at  least  may  prove  to  be  some- 
thing diatinet.  I  doubt  mnch  whether  the  Phylloseopui  described 
from  the  Sntlej  valley  in  the  Weetem  Himalayas  by  Dr.  Stoliczka, 
J.  A.  S.  B.  p.  46,  can  be  the  eame.  It  is  lai^r  and  the  colouration 
more  rufous. 

As  Mr.  Hume's  work,  '  Stray  Feathers,'  from  being  published  in 
India,  may  not  be  generally  accessible,  I  add  a  description  of  my  Hshin 
epecimeo.  The  coloumtion  of  the  soft  parte  and  the  measurements 
were  noted  before  skinning, 

Upper  parts  earthy  brown,  rump  and  the  edges  of  tbe  wing  and 
tail  featbers  rather  paler,  and  the  quiUe  and  rectrices  themselves  rather 
darker  brown;  a  very  narrow  whitish  superciliary  line  from  the  noatril 
above  the  eye  ;  lower  parts  albescent  with  a  brownish  or  fulvous  tingOj 
wing  lining,  asillaries,  and  edge  of  wing  the  same,  flanks  pale  earthy 
brown.  According  to  Hume  some  specimens  are  rather  more  oliv- 
aceous or  rufous  than  this.  Iris  brown,  bill  blackish,  paler  towards 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  legs  blackish  dusky,  soles  pale^  claws 
black;  length  4.25  inches,  expanse  6.3,  wing  1,  tail  1.55,  closed  wing 
short  of  the  tail  0.75,  tarsus  O.74,  culmen  0.44,  bill  from  gape  o^,  mid 
toe  and  claw  0^8.  The  central  tail  feathers  exceed  the  outermost  by 
0.1,  the  first  quill  is  0.75  inches  short  of  the  second,  the  second  about 
equal  to  tbe  eighth  and  0.2  short  of  the  third,  which  is  barely  sborter 
than  the  fourth.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  consisted  of  small 
insects,  and  I  shot  tbe  bird  on  an  acacia,  on  which  it  was  hunting 
amongst  the  branches. 

This  species  is  near  my  P.  pallidtpeg  from  the  Eastern  Himalayas, 
(J.  A.  S.  B.  1872,  zli,  pt.  2,  p.  162),  but  it  is  much  greyer  and  less 
olivaceous,  has  a  less  developed  superciliary  streak,  and  dark  instead 
of  light  tarsi.  The  dimensions,  however,  do  not  much  differ,  as 
judging  from  the  first  notice  of  P.  negleelta  I  supposed  them  to  do. 

126.  •  P.  Hibilatrix,  (Bechat). 

8yMa  nMIofriz,  Beohit,  Uia.  Ckt.  lUu.  p.  35. 
Found  by  M^n^trics  at  I^nkorin. 

127.  Hypolaia  languida,  (H,  and  E.) 

Currofa  laigmda,  Hamp.  et  Ehr.  Sjm.  Phjs,  Avei,  fcL  bb, 

BtppalaU  Upcheri,  Tristram,  P.  Z.  8.  1864,  p.  433.— Hob,  1867,  pp,  St,  81. 
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HypolaU  [anguida,  W.  Bbuif.  Q«ol.  kdi)  Zool.  Abyis.  p.  379. — Heugl.  Ornitb. 
N.  O.  Afr.  i,  p.  J96. — Dreuer,  Birds  of  Europe,  pt.  xzviiL 
1  i.  Msgaa,  between  DizKk  and  Bsiupiir, 

BBldchuUn 4100     . .  Much  18. 

1    ii.    New    Big&D,    Nnrmashlr,    south- 

eatCarn  Penu  300a     . .  April  15. 

3  i.  Nannuhlr        ajoo     ..  April  18. 

4i{.NuiDMhlr        3000     ..  April  ig. 

5  !.  West  of  Bftm,  wrath-eutem  Ptiraia   , .         400a     . .  April  13. 

6  g.  Parp&,  ijoinilwaastof  Shirtz  5500     ..  Hftj3i. 

7  i.  NenrNiilz,  eaat  of  Sbiriz      ..  ..         5000  Jane  3. 

8  d,  g  !.  Near  Nirfl,  eut  of  Shir&E  ..         500a     ..  Junes. 

This  species  appears  to  be  veiy  rare  in  European  collectionB.  I  ob- 
tained a  single  specimen  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  land  in  1868,  and 
compared  it  with  the  ori^nal  type  in  the  Berlin  MuEeum.  I  have 
compared  the  birds  obt&ined  in  Persia  with  the  same  type,  with  the 
Abyssinian  specimen,  and  also  with  Mr.  Tristram's  types  o?H.  Upcieri, 
which  he  kindly  sent  to  me  for  the  purpose  ',and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  referring  all  to  the  same  species,  a  well  marked  form  intermediate 
(as  Mr.  Tristram  pointed  out  when  describing  H.  Vpcheri)  between 
H.  ealica  {pallida)  and  H.  oliveiorum,  both  in  size  and  in  the  character 
of  the  first  primary. 

There  is  but  little  variation  in  size  in  the  difierent  specimens ; 
fumales  are  rather  smaller  than  males,  but  the  difference  is  very 
trifling.  The  length  of  the  first  primary  varies ;  in  some  birds  it  is 
decidedly  shorter  than  the  wing  coverts,  as  short  even  as  in  A.  olivet- 
orum,  in  others  it  is  rather  longer  than  the  coverts,  varying  in  length 
from  about  one-third  to  balf-an-incb,  but  it  is  always  shorter  and 
more  pointed  than  in  H.  pallida.  The  third  or  fourth  quill  is  the 
longest,  the  second  nearly  the  same  as  the  sixth.  The  colour  is  nearly 
the  Eame  in  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen ;  dull  earthy  brown  above, 
white  with  a  slight  grey  or  fulvous  tinge  below,  the  lores  pale,  and  a 
very  short  whitish  superciliary  stripe.  In  freshly  moulted  specimens 
all  the  outer  rectrices  have  narrow  white  tips,  brcadest  on  the  outer- 
most pair,  of  which  the  margin  of  the  outer  web  is  also  whitish.  The 
iris  is  umber  browu ;  the  bill  dusky  above,  yellow  along  the  com- 
missure, and  yellowish  or  flesh-coloured  below ;  legs  brown,  feet  some- 
times  with   an  olivaceous  tinge,   claws  homy.      The   following  are 

■  I  may  mention  that  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  marked  ff.  Upeheri,  and 
collected  by  Ur.  Tristram,  belongs,  in  my  opioion,  to  B.  pallida,  y.  tttata. 
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fiaeasurementa  of  a  male  (No.  i)  and  female   (No.  6)  taken   before 

Bkinning  :— 

i  Magw,  $  Paip4. 

In.  In. 

Length 6.35  6.3 

Wing        313  3-05 

Eipame  ..                                ..                     9  9 

T»il          MS  »-4S 

TanUB 0.88  0.9] 

Kllfknmgape 0.76  0.8 

Wings  Bliort  of  end  of  tul                                l.l  1.4 

Centisl  tail  feathanMoe«ding  onter  by         0.15  — 

The  bill  along  the  culmen  measares  0.72  to  0.77,  the  wing  2.95  to 
3.15  in  the  different  specimene  from  Persia,  With  the  above  the 
foUowiag  measurements  of  the  type  of  H.  languida  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  and  of  Mr.  Tristram's  type  epecimeoB  of  H.  Upehtriy  may  be 
compared: — 

WiD^.      ThL     Tanne.  Culmen. 
I  (type  of  JT.  lonj^uula).  Syria  3.9;        3^3        a.93         — ' 

a  (typeof^.  CiwAm')  j.  HMbeiyaiFalottDe    ..         1.9  1.35        o.Sj        0.76 

3(typeof  if.  Tjicim)  !.  FootofMoantBermon         a.8  3.33        0.93        0.76 

Of  the  female  obtained  at  Farp£  on  May  the  3i8t  I  took  the  nest  and 
three  well  incubated  eggs.  The  neet  was  In  a  snu^l  bush  in  a  plain 
OD  which  shrubs  and  low  bushes  were  rather  thickly  sprinkled  over 
ihe  ground.  At  the  foot  of  the  same  bush  was  a  nest  of  Saxicola 
deterli.  .  The  Hypolait  nest  consists  of  a  very  neat  cup  of  grass  mixed 
with  spider  webs  and  the  down  of  some  plant.  The  eggs  are  pinkish 
white,  with  small  scattered  spots  and  irregular  streaks  of  chocolate 
brown,  and  measure  0.76  by  0.53. 

This  bird  is  &r  from  rare  in  Southern  Persia  and  the  higher  parts 
of  Baluchistfin,  being  found  indifferently  in  gardens,  in  wooded  ravines, 
and  in  bushes  on  comparatively  open  plains.  It  is  less  abundant  than 
H.  Tama,  except  in  the  more  open  and  semi-desert  country,  in  which 
the  latter  was  never  observed. 

128.  H.  opaca,  Cab. 

Liobt.  KpnA  Cab.  Mub.  Hein.  i,  p.  36. 

itqilxrfaH  paUida,  Z.  Gerbe,  Rer.  et  Mag,  de  Zool,  Bar.  a,  iv,  p.   174,  neo 
Hemp,  et  Ehr. — Degland  et  Gerbe,  Omith.  Europ.  i,  p.  jo6. 


■  I  have  only  noted  the  length  of  the  bill  at  front,  bat  the  bill  was  compared  carefolly 
vith  that  of  Fenian  Bpedmeoa,  and  fbnad  exactly  umilaT. 
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This  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  last,  but  may  be  readily  di»- 
tinguished  by  its  mocb  larger  and  longer  first  or  bastard  primary. 
Is  the  speoimen  before  me  this  feather  projects  between  0.6  and  0.7 
inches  beyond  the  small  feathers  at  the  bend  of  the  wing,  and  its  ex- 
tremity is  only  i^a  inches  short  of  the  second  or  first  long  primary, 
whilst  the  difference  in  length  between  these  two  in  H.  lanffuida  is 
1-55  to  1.72.  The  colouration  of  the  bird  which  I  refer  to  H.  opaca 
is  a  little  more  fulvous  above,  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
especially,  than  is  that  of  H.  languida,  and  the  abdomen  and  lower 
tail  coverts  have  a  more  distinctly  brownish  tinge  in  the  former,  but 
these  differences  may  be  due  to  the  specimen  having  been  shot  in 
winter.  It  is  precisely  similar  both  in  structure  and  colour  to  skins 
from  Spain  (the  original  locality  of  H,  pallida,  Gerbe)  in  Mr.  Dresser's 
collection. 

From  H.  pallida  {H.  and  E.)  the  bird  in  question  is  solely  distin- 
guished by  its  Urger  size,  but  the  difference  is  considerable,  as  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  dimensions.  It  is  true  that  H,  pallida, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  is  variable  in  this  respect. 

I  have  only  one  reason  for  doubt  in  assigning  the  specimen  obtained 
at  Shir&z  to  H.  opaca,  Cab.  Gerbe  described  his  species  as  having 
short  under  tail  coverts  only  three-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  rectrices, 
and  as  having  the  second  primary  shorter  than  the  sixth  and  scarcely 
equal  to  the  seventh,  whereas  in  my  specimen  the  eecond  primary 
exceeds  the  sixth,  and  the  under  tail  coverts  are  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  tail.  But  I  find  that  Bpecimena  of  H.  opaca  from  Spain 
in  Mr.  Dresser's  collection,  agreeing  well  in  other  respects  with 
Gerbe's  description,  have  under  tail  coverts  of  the  same  length  as 
the  Shiriz  bird,  and  the  proportion  of  the  quills  varies  too  much  in 
allied  forms  for  the  exact  relative  lengths  of  the  second  and  sixth 
primaries  to  be  a  character  of  specific  ^ue. 

From  the  only  specimen  of  this  species  obtained  in  Persia  having 
been  shot  in  winter,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  a  more  northern  form  than  H.  Uingvida  and  H.  rama.  The 
dimensions  of  the  specimen  are,  wing  3  inches,  tail  345,  tarsus,  0,95, 
first  primary  1.42  short  of  the  second,  and  the  latter  0.15  short  of  the 
third,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  fourth. 
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129.  H.  mna,  (Sykes  >). 

Salvia  ranui,  Sjkea,  P.  Z.  S.  iSji.  p.  Sg. 

PhyltopneiuU  rama,  Jenlon,  Birds  of  Indu,  ii,  p.  I8g. — Bl;th,  Itrii,  1867, 

p.  14.— HuiDB,  IbU,  1867,  p.  471. 
/ifuta  eaUgata,  O.  R.  Omj,  Huidlut,  i.  p.  909,  pttrtim. 

130.  H.  paUida,  (H.  and  £.)— De  F. 

aumcapaatda.  Hemp,  et  Ghr.  Symb.  Phja.  Avm,  foL  bb  (1S18). 
Salkaria  tlalca,  Lindennayer,  has,  1843,  p.  34]. 
Fittdiila  tiaUa,  Da  F.  VUg.  In  Ferna,  p.  34B. 
HfpdUii*  daica,  Tiiitimm,  Ibi«,  1867,  pp.  74,  Bt. 
Aerot^haiMt  palUdM,  v.  Hengl.  Omith.  N.  0.  Afr.  p.  194. 
H])poia,i»  daioa,  Fisach,  Tr,  Z.  S.  viJ,  pp.  131, 315,  pwtlm. 
Chlmoptla  tlaiea.  Gray,  Handlist,  i,  p.  114. 
B]/polau  palilda.  Drawn',  Birds  of  Europe,  pt.  ixxi. 

The  following  list  of  specimens  includes  both  races  and  the  intcr- 
mediste  varieties.     The  latter  predominate. 

1. 1.  Set.  4!.  Dtwlc,  BklilcUtUii         ..  4000  ..     Much  11,34. 

j.  6.  7.  8  J.  Bampilr,  BaliicUrtin         ..  1000  ..      April  3-7. 

9, 10,  11,  tl  J.  North-weit  of  Bunplir. .  1600  April  lo-ii. 

139.  lUg^.    Numuhlr,    Bontb-eutern 

Penii ajoo  ..      April  t8. 

14  d.  West  of  Biun,  BODth-aaatem  Fenin  5500  •■      April  ) 8. 
Ij  i.  BiyJn,  sait^onth-eaat  of  Karmin, 

■oath-eutem  Fenia  7000  ..     May  I. 
16,  17,  18,},  19, 109.  Sariin,K>uth-wrat 

ofEaim&n  5700  .,      Mky  15-18. 

II,  »  <t.  Niriz,  eMt  of  Shfiii,  ■onthtan 

PeiVB 5300  . .     Jnoa  a. 

13,  14  S,  35  9.  Salt  laka,  near  Shiiii  . .  4500  June. 

16,  37  j.  Sfabiz 470a  >■     Junes- 

iB,  19  s,  30  9.  Shii^ 4700  . .     Jane. 

31  if,  31  S.Shirii  4700  ..     Aaguit. 

33  9.  Sbirii         47<»  ■■      Deoamber. 

34.  35.  36.  37  .J-  lefahia  . .         . .  S0«»  •  •     Julj  !»• 

38  i.  Lara  Talley,    Elbnrz   monnlaina, 

noitii  Fersia        6500  .•     Angost  9. 

'  lliara  qipean  to  be  mncb  doubt  H  to  whether  the  larger  m  nnatler  Indiui  ipedee  ia 
the  tne  j^Ma  rama  of  Sykee.  Hie  type  in  the  Indian  MuMwn  ii  not  avulable  for  00m- 
pviaon  at  present,  bnt  i(  aa  aome  onuthologiabl  think,  and  a>  ia  by  no  means  improbable, 
Sykee's  type  prove  to  belong  to  the  mnaller  raoe,  iSj/lvia  caUgata,  licht.  t.  Jerdonia 
agritoUiuii,  Hume,]  the  larger  form,  which  is  undoubtsdly  the  PhyUt^titfuU  rama  of 
JerdoD,  will  be  without  a  specific  title.     It  ts  this  larger  form  alone  which  la  foond  in 
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I  was  at  firet  disposed  to  unite  the  above  two  fonns  and  to  add  to 
them  Mr,  Hume's  Jerdonia  agricolentU,  and  I  publislied  tliis  opinion 
in  the  Ibis  for  1874,  page  78 ;  but  there  appear  to  be  as  good  grounds 
for  keeping  all  three  distinct  as  there  are  in  the  cases  of  Sylvia  Jerdoni 
and  S.  orphea,  Aedon  galactodes  and  A.  famUtarit,  etc.  Still  SypolaU 
rama  and  H.  pallida  pass  into  each  other  so  completely  in  Persia 
that  I  cannot  possibly  Eay  to  which  the  majority  of  the  large  series 
collected  should  be  referred.  As  a  rule  the  birds  from  Baluchistan 
and  Southern  Persia  agree  rather  with  the  Indian  H.  rama,  those 
from  ^Eastern  and  North-eastern  Persia  with  the  European  H.  pallida, 
but  there  are  many  exceptions.  I  should  point  out  in  the  first  place 
that  the  European  and  N'orth-east  African  bird  {H.  pallida)  is  cather 
larger,  with  a  longer  and  decidedly  broader  bill,  the  wing  measuring 
usually  about  2.5  inches  (2.4  to  2.65  in  thirteen  specimens  measured), 
culmen  about  0,7,  whilst  in  the  Indian  ff.  rama  the  wing  measures 
about  2.4  inches  (2.34  to  2.45  in  seven  specimens),  culmen  about  0.62, 
that  ff.  pallida  is  somewhat  greyer  in  colour,  and  that  it  has  a  -darker 
tarsus  (in  dried  specimens  at  all  events)  and  a  more  pointed  wing,  the 
primaries  projecting  farther  beyond  the  end  of  the  secondaries. 
The  difference  in  colour  I  suspect  to  he  seasonal,  European  birds 
having  been  chiefly  collected  in  the  qiring  and  summer,  Indian  speci- 
mens mostly  in  winter ;  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  tarsus  in 
dried  specimens  is  possibly  due  to  the  stronger  light  to  which  Indian 
skins  have  been  exposed  when  being  dried ;  and  the  dimensions 
certainly  vary  in  both  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  measurements  to  be  given  presently.  But  H.  pallida  has  always 
a  broader  bill  than  H.  rama,  and  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  the 
eggs  of  the  two  forms. 

The  nest  and  eggs  of  Hypolaia  pallida  {H.  elaiea)  are  well  known. 
Mr.  Tristram  describes  the  nest  as  a  '  neat  compact  structure,  of  a 
deep  cup  shape,  its  depth  equalling  its  diameter,  formed  of  fine  grass 
and  strips  of  bark,  and  tightly  lined  with  thistle-down  and  vegetable 
cotton.'  The  eggs  are  '  four  or  five  in  number,  of  salmon-tinted 
white  ground,  with  purplish  spots  and  streaks'  (Ibis  1867,  p.  82). 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hume  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  471)1  described  a  nest  of 
Jfypolaia  {Phgllopnemte)  rama  as  '  nearly  egg-shaped,  with  a  circular 
entrance  near  the  top.  It  was  loosely  woven  with  coarse  and  fine 
grass,  and  a  little  of  the  "  sun" '  {Crolalaria  juncea),  and  very  neatly 
'  A  Gbie  much  reaembling  hemp,  ftnd  uied  for  timilnt  purpo««e. 
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felted  on  the  whole  interior  Burface  of  the  lower  two  thirds  with  a 
compact  coating  of  the  down  of  flowering  grasses,  and  little  bits  of 
spider's  weh.  It  was  already  five  inches  in  its  longest  and  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  its  shortest  diameter.  It  contained  three  fresh 
e^s,  which  were  white,  very  thickly  speckled  with  brownish  pink,  in 
places  confluent  and  having  a  decided  tendency  to  form  a  zone  near 
the  lurge  end.* 

In  Persia  I  took  hut  one  nest,  which  agr^d  on  the  whole  with  Mr. 
Tristram's  description ;  it  was,  however,  loosely,  not  compactly  woven, 
of  coarse  grass  and  vegetable  fibres,  with  fragments  of  cloth  and 
string,  and  lined  with  hair  and  a  few  feathers.  The  whole  was  cup- 
shaped,  open  at  the  top,  and  situated  about  three  feet  from  the  ground 
in  the  fork  of  a  small  pomegranate  tree,  standing  in  a  garden  close  to 
a  village.  -  This  nest  contained  five  eggs,  well  incubated,  pinkish  white 
in  colour,  irregularly  spotted  and  streaked  with  chocolate  brown,  more 
thickly  towards  the  larger  end,  but  without  any  tendency  to  confluence 
in  the  spots,  or  to  the  formation  of  a  zone,  and  measuring  0.67  by  0.51. 
I  observed  the  bird  on  the  nest  for  some  time  before  shooting  it. 
This  bird  and  others  shot  at  the  same  spot,  a  village  named  Tarab^ 
in  the  district  of  Saij^n,  between  Karmfin  and  Shiraz,  agreed  in  dimen- 
sions with  H.  rama,  whilst  the  bills  of  some  of  the  birds  resembled 
those  of  the  European  H,  pallida,  and  others  were  undistinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Indian  form.  The  particular  specimen  to  which  the 
nest  belonged  was  intermediate  in  this  respect.  I  took  its  dimensions 
before  skinning,  and  they  were — length  5.4  inches,  expanse  7.5,  wing 
2.42,  tail  3.05,  tarsus  0.78,  bill  from  forehead  0.47,  from  the  gape  0.62, 
wings  from  the  end  of  the  t^I  1.3. 

If  the  nest  described  by  Mr.  Hume  be  really  the  usual  form  of  that 
produced  by  H,  rama,  not  only  does  that  difi'er  altogether  in  its 
nidification  from  H,  jtalluh,  but  from  all  other  species  of  Ilypolau. 
I  think  we  should  have  more  evidence  before  we  can  conclude  that  the 
Indian  bird,  which  is  absolutely  undistinguishable  from  some  of  my 
BaluchisUln  specimens,  makes  normally  an  egg-shaped  nest  with  the 
entrance  near  the  top  (that  is,  I  suppose,  at  the  side,  as  in  Lrgmaca). 
Mr.  Dresser  has  carefully  compared  the  eggs  obtained  by  me  in 
Southern  Persia  with  a  series  of  H.  pallida,  and  finds  that  the  former 
are  smaller  and  diflerently  marked.  The  bird  which  laid  them, 
although  much  closer  in  all  its  characters  to  H.  rama  than  to  M. 
pailida,  had  the  bill  slightly  intermediate  in  form. 
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On  the  whole  it  appeara  to  me  beet  to  keep  these  Earopeao  and 
Indian  forms  distinct,  asd  to  consider  the  iotermediate  forms  from 
Persia  as  hybrids.  The  unioa  of  H.  pallida  (or  rather  of  H.  elteica)  with 
H,  rama  was  first  proposed,  I  think,  by  Mr.  BIyth  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  24),  and 
again  suggested  by  Dr.  Finsch  (Tr.  Z.  S.  vii,  p.  315).  Mr.  Tristram, 
on  the  other  hand  (Ibis,  1 870,  p.  494),  pointed  out  their  distinctness. 

The  type  specimens  of  Curruca  pallida,  Hemp,  and  Ehr,,  in  the 
Berlin  Museam,  are  from  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  whilst  some  agree 
perfectly  with  the  European  form  or  H.  elaica,  others  are  somewhat 
intermediate  in  size  between  it  and  ff.  rama. 

After  examining  the  type  specimen  of  Lichtenstein's  Salvia  caligata, 
also  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  I  came  to  the  same  concliuiion  as  Mr. 
G.  R.  Gray  in  his  '  Handlist  of  Birds,'  and  Mr.  Tristram  (Ibis,  1870, 
P'  493)>  ^^^  ^^^  species  is  identical  with  Sylvia  rama,  a  view  first 
suggested,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Blyth  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  14).  There  is  but  a 
single  specimen,  and  this  differs  from  Hypolaia  rama  in  the  form  of  the 
bill,  which  rather  resembles  that  of  a  Piylloscopm;  but  after  carefully 
examining  the  bird,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  must  he  due  either  to 
alteration  of  the  form  by  lateral  compression,  or  else  that  it  is  an  in- 
dividual peculiarity,  the  skin  in  every  other  respect  agreeing  with 
Hypolais  rama.  Mr.  Dresser,  however,  who  also  examined  the  type  of 
8.  caligata,  whilst  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  as  myself  with  respect 
to  the  bill,  considered  the  specimen  identical  with  the  smaller  Indian 
form,  called  Jerdonia  offricolenait  by  Mr.  Hume  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  183). 
On  hearing  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  come,  Mr.  Dresser  obtained 
the  loan  of  the  skin  from  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  recompared  it  care- 
fully with  a  large  series  of  Indian  specimens,  with  the  result  of  con- 
vincing himself  that  he  was  correct.  I  can  only  bow  to  his  decision. 
I  attached  but  little  value  \a  the  distinctions  between  the  larger  and 
smaller  Indian  forms  when  I  compared  the  specimen  at  Berlin,  and 
may  not  have  made  a  sufficiently  careful  comparison.  I  should  add 
that  I  have  seen  other  forms  sent  from  various  museums  and  labelled 
Salvia  caligala,  one  of  them,  a  Central  Asian  skin,  being  an  unmis- 
takable specimen  of  Acrocephalut  agricolui,  Jerdon. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  unite  to  H.  rama 
the  small  form  called  Jerdonia  agricoleruii^  by  Mr.  Hume  {H.  cali^ta). 

'  The  following  appaan  to  ba  the^jnonymj  of  this  apeciei ; — 

MoUtciUa  taiicaria.  Pall.  Zoogr.  Ro«.  A>.  1,  p.  491,  neo  Linn.  (1811). 
Ssfiviacaiigata,  Licbt., Evenmun'B  Reise  Ton  Urenturg nnoh Bucliu>,p.  118,(1813). 
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So  far  aa  an  examination  of  skins  can  show,  there  appears  a  complete  pas- 
sage from  it  into  J7. m/sa.  But  it  is  said  to  differ  in  habits,  voice,  etc., 
besides  being  conBtantly  smaller;  and  although  I  cannot  admit  that  there 
are  any  grounds  for  generic  distinction,  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that 
Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr.  Hume  can  have  been  mistaken  on  a  subject  which 
they  have  so  carefuly  studied  as  the  constancy  of  the  distinctions 
between  the  larger  and  smaller  forms  of  the  Indian  Sypolaif,  I  may 
add  that  if  naturalists  insist  on  separating  these  birds  from  Ht/polait, 
the  genus  Idana  was  proposed  by  Keyserling  and  Blasins  for  this  very 
species  Sylvia  caligata,  I  cannot  myself  see  that  the  length  of  the 
bastard  primary,  the  only  distinction  known,  is  of  generic  importance, 
but  others  may  think  differently.  It  should  be  home  in  mind  that 
H.  catigaia  has  a  considerable  range  outside  of  India,  tlie  type  having 
been  collected  by  Eversman  between  Orenburg  and  Bokhara,  whilst 
Herr  Meves,  of  Stockholm,  showed  me  several  specimens  collected  by 
him  in  the  Ural  mountains.  Herr  Meves  did  not  meet  with  the  larger 
H.  rama  in  the  Ural,  nor  has  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  found  in  Central 
Asia. 

The  following  series  of  measurements  will  serve  to  show  how  com- 
plete is  the  gradation  between  Hypolais  pallida,  H.  rama  and  H.  cali- 
gata : — 

t.  Enropeui,  Sjrum,  And  African  Bpecimeiu  (ff.  pallida  v.  tlirica)'. 

Wing.    Toil.  T&raiia.  Culnieo. 

1  e.  amjma  (Mub,  Dresser)  i.65       l.oa       O.87       0.7 

9  d.  SmjTTft  (Mue.  Drceser)         1^        l.l        0.85      0.7 


Idana  ealigala,  Kejaerling  nnd  Blasiiu,  Wirtxdth.  Enr.  pp.  Iviii,  190,  (1841). — 
Gny,  HocdHat,  i,  p.   109,  p&rtini. 

Sylvia  leila,  Evsthouui,  Jodt.  f.  Omith.  1853,  p.  )86. 

Jerdania  ajTricoIouif,  Hume,  Ibia,  1870,  p.  iSl. 
Everein»a  himself  him  sUtod  (Jour,  f.  Omith.  1853,  p.  185)  that  the  type  of  S.  letia  is 
the  wme  aa  that  named  8.  aUigata  by  Liobtenatein.  I  may  add  that  Herr  Meves  con- 
firmed the  reference  in  Gray  a  'Handlist'  of  MotaeiUa  mliearia  of  PnUaa  UiSyMacaligiUa; 
at  lean  he  assured  me  that  the  formknown  to  Rniaian  naturaliatsai  latiearia  is  identical. 
Pnllas'a  name,  however,  canaot  atand  for  the  apecies,  aa  it  is  not  the  MoUii^a  taUcaria  of 
LinntenB  (Sylria  herltntit,  auct.) 

>  Heaiurements  much  exceeding  tho«e  here  given  ate  quoted  by  Finaoh,  Tr.  Z.  S.  vii, 
p.  331,  as  those  of  apedinena  of  B,  ttcRca,  from  the  Abyaainiaii  coaxt.  In  one  akin 
the  witig  measured  no  less  than  3,03  inches  (}  inches  lo  lines,  the  inchra  and  lines 
being  the  old  French  on«a,  vbich  nv  larger  than  the  coneaponding  English  measuree  of 
length).  1  examined  the  original  specimens  at  the  time,  and  I  am  diapoaed  to  think 
that  some  of  the  birds  belonged  lo  ff.  langulda. 
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WiDg.   Tail.  Ttnui.  Calmen. 


3.  E^ypt  (Hub.  Drener) 

4  J.  Attic*  (Mui.  DreBBcr)          i.S4  i-97  «-88  0.71 

5 1.  Pkleatioe  (Mni,  Dreaser) 1-46  l.flJ  0.85  0.7 

6.  Sj™  (Moi.  Dwum) >-S  I-9S  °H  oM 

7.  6^»  {Moi,  DTener} »-45  '■»  —  "-7 

8.  NDbi»(BoriinMiw.  typ«)(.r0.paH«a,H.  MdE.).-  M7  "-Sa  o-8»       — 

9.  NubU  (BerUo Moj.  ditto  )  . .  1.5s  «<»6  °-^1  — 
IO.I  KnbU  (Barlin  Mui.  ditto  '  )  ■■  ^A  1-9  ^-^5  - 
11.  Egypt  (BdlinMuL  ditto  )  ■■  *■*  '-"i  o.8§  — 
II.  Upper  Egypt  (Berlin  Mua.            ditto                   )  ..  t-M  »-03  "«-83       — 

t.  PenisD  Specimeiu. 

I  J.Shind a  J6  »■"  0.87  067 

ai.Shlrii 3.7  "■>  0-85  oM 

3  S.  Bwnpiir.  BaltichisUD             "-7  »-»7  ~  O-^S 

4J.B«inpilr           JfS?  »-"  0.88  0.7 

6  V.  Rig^.  Narmuhlr,  ■outh-eutem  Penia      ..         . .  «.6  a  o-Si  0.6) 

6  d.  Lura  Talley,  Blbon  roauDtMiia,  north  Fer^         ..  a-S  '-97  °-84  °-6' 

7J.B»nipilr           a-48  a.oj  0.85  0.65 

8  9.  Wiak.  BJidiiBtin m8  »>8  0.77  0.62 

9J.I.fah*n            »45  "»->  <>-8fi  0.65 

lOi.Shiri. J-4'  »-M  o-8i  0.6 

1 1  s.  Sarjin.  ioutli-weat  of  Karmin          "43  »o8  <>-8  o-*"' 

l»  9.*auj4n,  nath-west  of  Karmin        >.43  '-08  «-78  0-61 

13  a.  Near  Bam.  souUi-eaBtem  Peraia »-43  »-o8  0.85  0.64 

i^i.Bampiir           34*  a.o8  0.83  0.64 

l5<5.Dizak 1.4  'oS  0-81  0.6 

16!.  Saijin a.33  a  0.8  0.65 

3.  Indian  Specunatu. 

a.  EypolaiM  rama, 

1  i.  Etawah,  North-irwt  Prorinoei  (Mob.  Diwer)      . .  i-4S  »■•  o.8j  0.68 

1  9.  Etawah  (Uui.  DresHr}         143  *■'  ° 84  ofit 

3  i.  Kariohl,  Sind  (W- T- B-> '■*  '-9*  »-8i  O-61 

4  d.  Cawnpora,  Nortb-wMt  ProTinces  (Mm.  Dmur)  . .  1.34  1.96  a.88  0.64 

5  a.  Loc  1  (Mm.  Dre»er) »-3S  »-o8  0.83  0.6' 

6  i.  Berar  (W.  T.  B.)        »-38  j.05  0.83  o.6j 

7  8-  Godivari  vaUey,  near  ECore  (W.  T,  B.)      ..         .  -  ».3''  »  *-85  O.S7 

b.  H.  caligata  {Jerdonia  a^IeolenaU). 

8  J.*  Etawah  (MuB.  Dreaser)        ..         ./         ..         ..  1.4  '-87  0-84  0-S!> 

9  S.  Betar  (W.  T.  B.)        ».35  '-9  °8  0.54 

10.  Chinda,  Centr»l  Pnirince*  (W.  T.  B.)            . .         ..  ».33  '-95  *-8  0.5 

11.  BiUipdr,  Central  Prorincea  (W.  T.  B.)          ..         ..  1.3a  1.83  0.8  0.53 

'  Probably  a  young  apsoimen,  it  bean  a  M3.  name  of  Ebrenberg's. 

*  ThU  is  the  Bpedmen  of  which  the  neat  and  eggs  vere  taken, 

'  Thia  is  a  Epical  ipeeimep  from  the  original  locality,  sent  to  Mr.  Dreeier  by  Mr. 
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Wing.    Tad.  Tarsus.  Culmen. 


In  the  tjpeof  Sylma  eaUgata,  Licht.,the : 

To  the  above  list  it  should  be  added  thnt,  generally  speaking:,  the 
shorter  bills  are  narrotrer  in  proportion  at  the  base  than  the  larger 
ones,  and  there  is  precisely  the  same  variation  in  this  respect  as  in  the 
other  dimensions. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  lai^est  of  the  Persian  speci- 
mens are  from  Bampur  in  Baluchistan,  and  that  these  agree  precisely 
in  every  respect  with  European  examples  of  E.  pallidm,  whilst  the 
birds  from  lefah&n  agree  equally  well,  both  in  dimensions  and  structure, 
with  H.  Tama  from  India,  so  that  there  is  not  anything  like  a  complete 
passage  &om  the  larger  to  the  smaller  form  in  going  from  east  to 
west. 

From  various  notes  taken  from  freshly-shot  specimens  I  find  the 
total  length  varies  from  5.3  to  5.75  inches,  expanse  7.5  to  8.25,  bill 
from  tlte  gape  0.61  to  0.65,  or  perhaps  rather  more,  and  the  distance  by 
which  the  closed  wings  are  short  of  the  end  of  the  tail  i  to  1.3  in. 
The  first  or  bastard  primary  usually  projects  0.6  in.  beyond  the  small 
feathers  of  the  wing  liiiiDg  -,  sometimes  it  is  only  0.5,  and  I  have  one 
specimen  from  Shiraz  in  which  it  measures  no  less  than  .0-75i  ^^ 
second  (or  first  long)  primary  is  from  0.2  to  0.35  (usually  about  0.25) 
shorter  than  the  third,  which  in  most  cases  slightly  exceeds  the  fourth, 
but  tlicre  are  exceptions ;  the  second  is  usually  about  equal  to  the 
sixth,  in  extreme  cases  it  maybe  as  long  as  the  fifth  or  as  short  as  the 
seventh.  The  iris  is  umber  brown,  bill  dark  homy  above,  flesh- 
coloured  below,  legs  brown,  the  feet  with  an  olive  tinge. 

Either  HypolaU  pallida  or  H.  rama  abounds  throughont  Persia, 
being  especially  common  in  gardens,  in  which,  in  the  spring,  its  mo- 
notonous call  may  be  constantly  heard.  It  is  far  more  of  a  garden 
bird  than  ff.  ianguida.  At  Bampdr  in  Baluchist^  I  met  with  it 
in  thick  bushes  on  the  banks  of  a  stream.  It  breeds  in  Southern 
Persia  in  May. 

AcTOcephalut  dumetorum,  BIyth,  (Salicaria  nagnirottrU,  Liljeborg), 
which,  from  its  habits,  I  suspect  of  being  a  HypolaU,  has  been  fonod 
both  in  India  and  Eastern  Europe,  Mr.  Dteeser  having  obtained  speci- 
mens of  it  from  the  Volga.  It  probably  occurs  in  Persia.  E.  olwe- 
tOTum  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with  so  fiir  to  the  eastward. 
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131.  AorooeptaalnB '  BteatoreoB,  (Hemp,  and  £hr.) 

Oumiea  AoUoraa,  H.  et  B.  Bymb.  Phjs.  Avea,  foL  bb. 

Jgrofrofo  brunncMMtM,  Jerdon,  MadruB  Jour,  Lit.  and  8^.  x,  p.  169. 

Acrocej^lm  brtinnacmt,  Jerdon,  Biidi  of  India,  ii,  p.  154. 

A.  ittnlonnu,  Allen,  Itrii,  1864,  p.  97,  PI.  I.— Shellej,  Birds  of  Egypt. 
P-9S- 

I  j.  Bunpiir,  BaldchiiUn looo     -.     Api41  7. 

a  e.  Shim  lake,  south  Penia       ..         ..         470a     ..     Jane  8. 

3J.Shirtfi 4750    ..     JuljS, 

4.  5  <},  6  9.  Shirii 4750    ..     July, 

jt.Simix 4750     ..     Sapteaber. 

S  d-  Aanp^  batweoD  SbiMb  and  Isbhin. .  7000    . .     June  16. 

An  examinatioti  of  Hemprich  and  Ehrenbei^'e  types  has  confirmed 
what  I  bad  previously  ascertained  from  other  data,  viz.  that  their 
Curruca  itentoria  is  identical  with  the  well  known  Indian  Aerocepialus 
bmnnetceru,  Jerdon.  In  the  figure  of  A.  »lemtoreu»,  published  in  the 
Ihis,  1.  c,  the  hreast  is  shown  to  be  striated ;  but  this  character  is  not 
constant,  for  it  is  not  seen  in  the  types  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  nor  in 
a  specimen  in  Mr.  Howard  Saunders's  collection.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  in  the  same  collection  a  skin  from  Turkestan  in  which  these 
striEB  are  well  marked,  and,  to  complete  the  evidence,  Mr.  Saunders 
showed  me  examples  of  A.  arundinaceaa  from  Spain  similarly  striatedj 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  these  marks  are  occasionally  de- 
veloped in  the  breeding  plumage  in  both  species. 

The  loud  hareh  note,  from  which  A.  stentoreut  derives  its  name,  is 
familiar  to  most  Indian  omithologistsj  and  I  repeatedly  heard  it  in 
Persia. 

The  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Indian  birds,  which  I  refer  to  the 
present  species,  difier  from  the  Enropean  A.  arundinaceta,  (L.)  in  having 
a  shorter  and  much  more  rounded  wing,  the  second  (first  long)  primary 
being  always  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  and  generally  than 
the  fifth,  whilst  the  longest  primaries  project  much  less  beyond  the 
secondaries  than  in  A.  arundinaeem,  in  which  the  second  primary 
nearly  or  quite  equals  the  third  in  length,  and  is  always  longer  than 
the  fourth.  The  two  birds  otherwise  do  not  differ  in  structure  or 
dimensions,  and  there  is  no  constant  distinction  in  colour.     A,  arundi- 

'  For  the  Teaoon  for  nmng-  this  generic  name  instead  of  Calamodyta,  sea  Newt<Hi's 
edition  of  Ynireira  Britiah  Birde.  i,  p.  368.  See  also  the  note  nnder  Phj^meopmi 
trwAUtu  in  this  Tolume.  p.  180. 
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naceua  is  usaally  more  fulvous  on  the  underparts,  and  especially  on 
the  lower  wing  coverta,  bat  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

I  had  so  few  opportunities  of  collecting  marsh  and  reed  hirds  ia 
BaI6chist&n  and  Persia  that  I  obtained  only  a  small  number,  and 
even  of  the  commoaest  species  I  was  able  to  note  but  few  localiticB, 
Acrocephalua  ttenioreut  was  rather  scarce  at  Bampur  in  Balfichist<in 
early  in  April  in  reeds  by  a  stream,  but  it  abounded  in  June  near  the 
lake  of  Shir&z,  and  in  the  great  marsh  of  Asup^s,  north  of  Shir^.  It 
breeds  evidently  in  both  these  localities,  but  probably  leaves  the 
Persian  highlands  in  winter.  Its  loud  monotonous  note  wa«  fre- 
quently heard  near  Shir&z, 

I  cannot  say  whether  this  bird  extends  into  Northern  Persia ; 
probably  it  does,  for  De  Filippi  mentions  (Viag,  in  Fers.  p.  162)  a 
bird  closely  resembling  A.  arundlnaceus,  which  he  noticed  in  a  garden 
at  Tabriz,  but  which  he  considers  different  from  the  large  European 
reed  warbler  because  of  its  louder  voice,  more  yellow  colour  below, 
and  also  because  of  the  dry  locality  in  which  he  saw  it.  The  first 
character  certainly  appears  to  indicate  A.  ilentoreut,  which  is  some- 
times seen  in  gardens  and  similar  places,  but  which  is  not  more  fulvous 
beneath  than  its  European  repiesentative.  Still  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive what  other  bird  could  have  so  closely  resembled  A,  arundinacetu. 

The  dimensions  of  the  specimens  of  A.  ttentoreut  collected  by  me  in 
Persia  were — Males,  wing  3.2  to  3.4 ;  tail  2,75  to  3.2 ;  tarsus  1.05  to 
1.17 ;  culmen  0.9  to  t.05.  The  only  female  specimen  I  have  is  evi- 
dently a  young  bird.  The  above  measurements  agree  with  those  of 
Indian  specimens.  There  is  a  skin  from  Egypt  in  Mr.  Howard 
Saunders's  collection  with  the  wing  only  3.1  in.  long,  but  other  Egyp- 
tian birds  are  larger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wing  of  a  Turkestan 
specimen  in  the  same  collection  measures  no  less  than  3,7  in. 

In  my  notes  on  the  sofl  parts  I  find  the  iris  marked  as  pale  umber 
brown,  legs  pale  olive  or  homy,  soles  of  the  feet  greenish  white,  claws 
homy,  bill  dusky  above,  flesh-coloured  neat  the  base  below,  deep  yellow 
inside. 


132.  *  P  A.  arondinaoens,  (L.) 

<^t>ta  tardolda,  Meyer,  M^n.  Cat.  Bali.  p.  Jt. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  M^n^tries  in  the  mountains 
of  T&lish,  and  in  reeds  near  Lankorin  on  the  Caspian,  and  is  probably 
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found  in  Ohil&n  and  Mazandar&D.  A  specimen  from  Astrakhfin  on 
the  Volga,  in  Mr.  Dresser's  oollection,  belongs  to  the  Eoropean  form 
of  large  reed  warbler,  and  I  think  there  is  eveiy  probability  that 
M^D^tries'  Bpecies  wae  rightly  identified,  and  that  the  present  bird  re- 
places A.  atentoreua  in  Northern  Persia  and  around  the  Caspian.  Still 
it  is  possihle  that  the  I«nkor£n  species  may  be  A.  aleniortut. 

188.  A.  BtroperuB,  (VieiU.)— De  F. 

MolaciUa  armdtnacta,  Oniel.  S.  N.  i,  p.  ggl,  nee  L. 
Sylvia  ttrg/tra,  Viem.  Noqi.  Diet.  d"HUt.  Nut,  li,  p.  i8l. 
CalamoKtrjie  ammltiKicai,  G.  R.  Gnjr,  Handliit,  i,  p.  ioS. 

I  3.  Neu  Bampiir,  BiJ^1iuIi(d    ..         ..         1700    . .'    April  i. 
ii  3i  4  di  5  V' Bunpdr  1000  April  7. 

6  d.  Sbir&i 47SO     ..     June. 

7d,  8!.  Shlntt       475°    ■■     Augoat. 

9  d,  10. 1 1  9.  Aiuptb,  between  SUnb  and 

la&h&D         7000    . .     Jnna  16. 

II  9.  EohTiid,DarthafIs&U>n     ..  Sooo     ..     July  1 8. 

The  specimens  from  the  Persian  highlands,  Asupis  and  Kohrud, 
agree  perfectly  with  European  skins  in  the  proportions  of  the  qnills, 
but  those  from  Shirfiz  and  BaMchistfin  have  the  second  (or  first  long) 
primary  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  third  and  fourth  than  in  the 
typical  A.  Ureperua.  In  the  lattor  the  second  quill  is  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  the  fourth,  in  the  skins  from  Baluchistfin  and  Shiriz  it  is 
decidedly  shorter,  and  in  one  specimen  from  Bampfir  the  second  quill 
is  shorter  than  the  fifth.  'As,  howeverj  the  difference  docs  not  appear 
constant,  and  there  is  variation  in  the  extent  to  which  the  wing  is 
rounded,  I  see  no  reason  for  separating  the  skins  from  Southern  and 
South-eastern  Persia  from  A.  itreperut. 

This  reed  warbler  was  fotmd  in  the  same  localities  as  A.  ttentoreua, 
and  appeared  to  be  very  common.  I  found  it  abundantly  at  Bampur, 
but  I  never  met  with  it  farther  east  in  Baluchistan,  and  it  does  not 
as  yet  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  India.  It  may  possibly  occur 
in  Sind,  but  Mr.  Hume  did  not  obtain  it  in  that  country. 

Specimens  shot  at  Bampur  in  the  winter  months  are  generally 
much  more  rufous,  both  above  and  b^ow,  than  those  killed  on  the 
Persian  highlands  in  summer.  This  difference,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  the  season  of  tiie  year,  the  birds  when  newly  moulted  in  winter 
being  a  much  redder  brown  than  in  spring.  Two  specimens  from  the 
highlands,  however,  one  shot  at  Shir&z  in  June,  the  other  at  Kohrud 
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ID  July,  are  equally  rafous,  perhaps  because  of  their  being  young  birds 
of  the  year.  This  bird  doubtless  breeds  on  the  Persian  highlands,  and 
1  thought  I  took  the  nest  at  Asupas,  as  described  under  Bradi/ptetea 
Cettii,  but  apparently  I  was  mistaken. 

I  add  some  notes  on  the  colouration  of  the  soft  parts  and  measure- 
ments taken  before  skinning.  Iris  brown,  bill  dusky  above,  flesh- - 
coloured  below,  orange  within,  legs  olivaceous  horny  in  winter  and  in 
young  birds,  but  I  find  those  in  the  birds  shot  at  Asup&s  in  June  noted 
as  pale  brown,  with  the  feet  yellowish,  soles  always  pale  and  yellow, 
deep  yellow  in  the  Asup^  birds,  claws  homy.  Measurements,  except 
those  of  I  and  ^,  taken  before  skinning : — 

I  i.  »  t.  a,  4.  Si. 

Bampdr.  Bui^&r.  Ampia.  Ample.  Eohrdd, 

Length         —  —  6-4  S-5  S-^ 

Eipaiue       —  —  7'»5  7-5  7 

Wing  3.7  ».S5  3-5  »-47  MS 

Tul i.ti  1.05  1.95  1.05  1.9s 

Taniu  0.95  0-9  o-9  *-9  °-9' 

BiU  from  front         0.53  0.51  0.5  047  0^5 

Bill  from  gape         —  —  0-7  "■J  — 

Cloeed  wing*  Bhort  of  end  of  tMl  ..  —  —  I  l-»  '■* 


184.  A.  palnatris,  (Bechst.) 

I  a-  Shlrti  475»     ■  ■     Deoamber. 

This  specimen  is  readily  distinguished  &om  the  last  by  its  much 
more  olivaceous  colouration  and  pale  tarsi,  agreeing  in  both  with  the 
European  species.  In  colour  it  is  very  near  A.  (?  Ejfjmlait)  dumet- 
orum  (Blyth),  but  that  bird  is  more  olivaceous  and  has  a  much 
more  rounded  wing,  the  second  primary  being  shorter  than  the  three 
next  and  sometimes  than  the  sixth,  whilst  in  A.  palmtm  it  equals  or 
exceeds  the  fourth.  In  the  only  specimen  obtained  the  second  primary 
is  wanting  in  one  wing,  and  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth,  are 
partly  cut  away  in  the  other,  but  by  comparing  the  length  of  the 
second  primary  with  the  remaining  feathers,  it  is  evident  that  it 
agrees  in  length  with  that  of  A.  palustrU.  The  dimensions  of  the 
only  specimen  obtained  are— wing  2.7  inches,  tail  0.05,  tarsus  0.9, 
culmen  0.5. 

Of  A-paltutris  but  a  single  specimen  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Tristram 
in  Palestine  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  77),  and  I  find  no  other  record  of  the  oc- 
currence of  this  bird  in  Asia.    From  the  fact  that  only  one  apecimea 
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waa  obtained  in  Persia,  and  that  in  winter,  I  think  it  probable  that 
only  Btraggkra  reach  the  comitry.  Neither  M&ietries  nor  De  Filijtpi 
noticed  it 

On  Mr.  Blyth's  authority  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  167]  I  Buj>poeed  A.  agri' 
eolu»  Jerdon,  of  India,  to  be  identical  with  tliis  epecies,  and  quoted  it 
as  A.  paUutrit  in  a  list  of  birds  from  the  Wardha  valley  (J.  A.  S.  B. 
1871,  zl,  pt  2,  p.  273.)  I  had  antil  lately  no  means  of  comparing 
tlie  two  forms.  Tliey  ate  quite  distinct ;  A,  agricoltu  being  very 
much  smaller  and  much  more  rufous,  its  colouration  being  is 
general  even  more  ochraceoue  than  that  of  A.  ttrepenu,  which  is  ft 
more  mfous  bird  than  A.  paluUrit.  The  wing  of  A.  agrieotut  is  shorter 
and  more  rotmded  than  that  of  either  of  the  European  species,  the 
second  primary  being  rather  shorter  than  Uie  sixth,  and  the  longest 
primaries  projecting  only  abont  0.4  in.  beyond  the  eeeondaries.  The 
following  are  dimensions  of  two  specimens  of  A,  agricolta  measared 
before  skinning: — 

I-angth 5  j.lg 

Wtog         1.1  i.» 

Tuil         1.0s  J.15 

Tknu*        o.S  0.S5 

EJU  at  &ODt  0.45  047 

186.  Calamodus  melaoopogon,  (Tern.) 

1  g.Shii^ 4750  June, 

9  J,  3  $.  Kuril 47JO     ..      Sammer. 

4,   S  JoiDg- Asnp4s,  north  of  Sbilix  7000  June  16. 

Birds  from  Persia  appear  to  difier  in  no  respect  from  those  of 
Eiirope. 

Major  St.  John  found  this  bird  in  gardens.  I  met  with  it  amongst 
high  reeds  in  a  marsh.  It  evidently  breeds  on  the  Persian  highlands 
in  the  spring,  bat  I  only  observed  it  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the 
country,  perhaps  because  I  had  not  opportunities  for  collecting  in 
suitable  localities  farther  north.  It  has  been  met  with  in  Sind  and 
the  North-west  provinces  of  India  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  301,  and  'Stray 
Feathers,'  i,  p.  199), 

Of  the  birds  shot  at  Aeupis  I  have  the  following  notes.  Iris  brown ; 
bill  blackish  above,  brown  at  the  base  below,  orange  within;  le^ 
horn  colour,  soles  of  feet  yellowish.     Dimensions ; — length  5.25  in., 
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expanse  7,  wing  2.5,  tail  2,  tarsus  0.85,  bill  from  the  forehead  Ou|.(5, 
from  the  gape  0.65,  closed  wings  1.2  short  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Yotmg  birds  are  very  like  the  adults,  but  have  broad  rufous  edges 
to  the  back  feathers,  and  are  generally  more  rufous,  both  above  and 
below. 


136.  *  C.  aahffinobEenus,  (L.) 

Sylvia  fhragmUu,  Bechst.,  H^.  Cat.  Raw.  p.  33. 
M^^tries  shot  this  warbler  at  Lankor^  on  the  Caspian,  where  he 
met  with  it  iu  rice  fields  and  amongst  reeds.     The  specimens  he  says 
had  a  rather  longer  beak  and  shorter  tail  than  those  from  Southern 
Prance. 

137.  Fotamodns  lusoisioides,  (Savi). 

I  i.  Kohrdd,  north  of  lafah&n  . .         7000     . .     July  1 8. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  bird  which  I  obtained  differs  so  much 
from  most  European  specimens  that  I  was  for  some  time  much  disposed 
to  consider  it  distinct.  It  is  rather  larger,  the  chin  and  throat  are 
pure  white,  not  fulvous,  as  they  usually  are  in  European  birds,  the 
colour  beneath  is  paler  and  less  rufous,  and  that  of  the  upper  parte 
darker  and  browner.  The  under  wing  coverts  and  axillaries  more- 
over are  decidedly  paler  and  less  rufous.  The  shape  of  the  wing,  too,  as 
was  pointed  out  to  me  hy  Professor  Newton,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  identification  of  the  species,  is  less  convex  at  the  edge,  owing 
to  the  primaries  being  straight«r.  But  I  find  that  there  is  more  or 
less  variation  amongst  European  birds  in  every  one  of  these  characters. 
Gerbe  points  out  that  the  throat  is  whiter  in  the  female,  and  my  only 
specimen  belongs  to  that  sex.  Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  propose  a  new  name,  but  merely  to  point  out 
that  there  does  appear  to  be  a  difiTerence  in  colouration  &om  the  or- 
dinary European  bird,  and  if  constant,  this  may  entitle  the  Persian  race 
to  he  distinguished. 

Another  species  has  lately  been  described  from  Eastern  Tibet  hy 
M,  Jules  Verreaux,  under  the  name  of  L.  brevipennit  (Nouv,  Archiv. 
du  Mus.  vii,  p.  67,  and  viii,  p.  65),  It  resembles  the  Fersiam  bird 
in  its  white  throat,  but  is  altogether  smaller,  with  shorter  wings 
and  beak. 
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The  legs  of  the  Kohrud  Bpecimen,  which  was  shot  and  brought  id 
by  a  collector,  were  very  pale  brown,  the  bill  dusky  atjQye,  whitish 
below.  I  did  not  see  the  epecimen  in  time  to  DOt«  the  colonr  of  the 
iris.  The  dimensions  measured  before  skinning  were :— ^length  6  iu., 
expanse  7.5,  wing  Z.65,  tail  l.%,  tarsus  d.8,  bill  from  the  front  0.5, 
wings  1.25  short  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 


138.  BradyptetM  CettU,  (Marm.) 

Bytvia  CeUii,  Hwmoim,  Mem.  Acad.  Torino,  iSio,  ut.  p.  354.— Hen.  Cat. 

B«i.  p.  33. 
B^via  leritm,  Nstt.  Temm.  Hui.  d'Omith.  i,  p.  197. 
I  CMia  {Polamodiu)  oKmtalu,  Trist.  Ibia,  1B67,  p.  79. 
T  C.  etUtoida,  Hume,  Stnij  Fothera,  i,  p.  194. 
I  i.  Lura  TkUey,  Eltmn  mountuiu,  Dorth 

of  Tehiio 7000    ..     Aoguit  7. 

3  e.  Lim  valley 6500  Augusts. 

3.  Aujm,  Mimndiip,  nortli  of  Tehrfai    ..         £500    ..      August  11. 

As  I  have  not  specimens  for  comparisoD  I  cannot  positively  say 
that  Sind  birds  do  not  differ  sufficiently  from  those  of  Europe  to 
require  specific  distinction,  but  I  doubt  if  their  distiactness  has  been 
proved  ;  and  Mr.  Hume  only  suggests  the  name  of  cetiwideg  in  case 
'any  one  chooses  to  separate  it;'  it  is,  he  says,  'though  somewhat 
paler  on  the  upper  surface  and  slightly  larger,  in  other  respects  abso- 
lutely identical  with  Cetti's  warbler.'  He  gives  the  following  di- 
meDErions— wing  3.5  to  2.8,  tail^rom  vent  24  to  3,  bill  at  front  0.4  to 
0.5,  tarsus  0.8  to  nearly  0.9.  From  the  dimensions  given  below  it 
will  be  seen  that  some  European  epecimens  nearly  equal  Mr.  Hume's 
largest  birds,  and  that  the  species  is  veiy  variable  in  size,  whilst 
amongst  the  different  skins  which  I  have  examined  I  find  much 
difference  in  colour,  as  is  usual  in  rufous  birds. 

Mr.  Tristram  has  very  kindly  lent  me  his  type  of  C.  orienlalu,  and 
it  undoubtedly  differs  &om  all  European  specimens  with  which  I  have 
compared  it  in  the  characters  pointed  out  by  bim.  Still  the  differences 
are  so  small  that  I  almost  doubt  whether  they  are  more  than  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  Only  the  examination  of  a  series  could  decide 
this. 

The  following  measurements  of  two  of  my  Persian  birds,  of  a  selec- 
tion of  specimens  from  varions  localities  in  Mr.  Dresser's  collection. 
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and  of  Mr.  Tristram's  typo  of  C.  orientalis,   show   how  mugh   this 
Bpeciea  varies  in  size : — 


i.  Lurk  VAllejr,  Periw 
9.  Lun  valley  - 
d.  Gr«eca 

i.  Stn;niA 

9.  Anmjuei,  Spiua 

d,  Paleatine,  type  of  C, 


0.65 

o.ei 

o.s6 


Id  colouration  two  of  the  birds  killed  by  me  in  the  Elburz  mountains 
are  of  a  decidedly  darker  brown  than  the  third,  an  old  epecimen  in 
worn  plumage,  with  the  whole  tail  bright  ferruginous  instead  of  nearly 
hair  brown.  I  believe  the  diSerence  to  be  solely  due  to  the  fact  of 
the  more  rufous  skin  being  that  of  an  old  bird  in  faded  plumage, 
whilst  the  two  darker  specimens  are  young  birds  which  have  just 
moult«d. 

I  only  shot  Cetti's  warbler  in  tbe  Elburz  mountains,  north  of 
Tehrin ;  it  abounded  in  bnshes  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  and  I  shot 
one  in  thick  jungle  on  the  hill  side  far  from  water.  This  bird  was 
fonnd  by  M£n£tries  on  the  Tilish  mountains,  south  of  Lankor&n,  in 
the  hedges  around  gardens,  and  it  probably  occurs  in  summer  at  all 
suitable  places  on  tbe  Persian  highlands,  for  I  obtained  the  nest  and 
eggs  in  the  great  marsh  at  Asupis,  north  of  Shir&z,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  when  writing  o£  Acrocepialut  tireperua.  Tbe  circumstances 
attending  this  capture  were  remarkable,  and  are  worthy  of  record,  as 
showing  how,  with  every  precaution,  one  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  real 
proprietor  of  a  nest.  Asup&s  is  a  village  about  7000  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  broad  flat  valleys  so  common  in  the 
highlands  of  Persia.  Near  the  village  many  springs  emerge  from  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  valley  for  miles  is  marshy,  and  in  many  places 
covered  with  high  reeds.  Whilst  collecting  birds  in  this  mareh,  my 
attention  was  called,  by  one  of  the  men  with  me,  to  a  nest  placed 
near  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  a  tuft  of  high  grass ;  the  nest  was 
cup-shaped,  deep,  rather  roughly  constructed  of  dried  grass,  and  lined 
with  a  little  down  of  plants,  utd  it  contained  two  uniformly-coloured 
dull  brick  red  eggs  (almost  Indian  red),  measuring  0.75  in.  by  0.57. 
Tbe  e^s  were  nearly  fresh,  incubation  having  just  commenced.  I 
had  shot  several  different  marsh  birds  before  finding  the  nest,  and 
I  asked  the  Persian  who  had  pointed  it  out  to  me  if  he  knew  to  which 
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of  these  it  belonged,  whereupon  he  immediately  selected  on  Aeroce- 
pialut,  which  I  hare  since  ideotified  with  A,  tlreperut,  adding  several 
remarks  about  the  nidification  of  the  other  birds  I  had  killed  {Acroee- 
phalui  tlenioreits,  Calamodut  melanopo^OK,  etc.)i  which  appeared  to  nie 
to  show  that  he  had  really  some  knowledge  on  the  subject.  However, 
leaving  the  nest  and  eggs,  I  eat  down  at  a  short  distwice  to  watch  for 
the  parent  bird,  bnt  inefiectnally ;  and  after  spending  at  least  half  an 
hoot  in  the  vain  expectation  of  its  return,  I  carefully  noted  the  spot, 
and  went  on  fiurther  into  the  mareh.  On  my  retam  I  approached  the 
nest  with  due  precaution,  and,  as  I  came  near,  a  small  bird  flew  out 
from  the  tuft  of  grass,  and  settled  on  a  reed  close  by ;  I  fired,  the  bird 
fell,  and  on  picking  it  up  I  found  it  to  be  precisely  as  the  Persian  had 
told  me,  AcToeephalut  ttreperut.  I  looked  upon  the  identification  of 
the  neet  as  complete,  although  I  was  of  course  rather  surprised  to 
find  a  reed  warbler  laying  dark  red  eggs.  Frofeasor  Newton,  Mr. 
Horace  Saunders,  and  Mr.  Dresser,  however,  all  of  whom  have  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  eggs  of  warblers,  assure  me  that  those  taken  by  me 
unmistakably  belong  to  Cetti's  warbler ;  whilst  the  bird  (a  female, 
as  I  determined  by  dissection)  which  I  supposed  I  had  ascertained  to 
be  their  progenitor,  is  equally  certainly  Acrocephalm  itreperui,  which, 
I  should  add,  abounded  in  the  marsh ;  so  I  can  only  suppose  that  I 
was  mistaken,  and  that  the  real  owner  of  the  neet  skulked  off,  leaving 
the  unfortunate  reed  warbler  to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  life. 

Bradgpletet  Celtii  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Hume  (1.  c.)  to  be  c< 
in  Sind  in  the  winter.     It  has  not  been  detected  farther  east. 


ISO.  *  Aooentor  o<dlaris,  (Scop.)— De  F. 

Acotntar  Alpinut,  (Ghn.),  Da  F.  Viag.  in  Pen.  pp.  176,  348. 

Neither  Major  St.  John  nor  I  procured  specimens  of  this  bird.  It 
was  noticed  by  De  Filippi  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Demavend,  north- 
east of  Tehran,  at  a  considerable  elevation.  No  specimen,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  preserved,  for  there  ie  none  in  the  Turin 
Museum. 

140.  A,  mbidUB,  Tem.  and  Schl.,  vor. 

I.  Kdmealuth,  Knith  of  IsfkUn         ..  6000     ..     April. 

The  only  specimen  which  was  procured  hy  Miy'or  St.  John  is  inter- 
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mediate  in  cluavcter  between  A.  madularii,  the  common  hedge-spwrow, 
and  the  Japaoeee  A.  rubidut,  as  waa  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dresser  in  the 
'  Birds  of  Enrope/  It,  howerer,  approaches  more  nearly  to  A.  rubidtu. 
Very  possibly  it  may  prove  a  separate  species;  but  as  I  have  only  one 
specimen,  and  no  skin  of  A.  rvUdiu  for  compafieon,  I  cannot  feel 
certain. 

The  colouration  of  the  crown  and  nape  is  nniform  brownish  grey, 
back  chestnnt  brown,  the  feathers  with  darker  centres,  but  much  less 
dark  and  distinct  than  in  A.  moduiaris.  The  ear  ooverbi  are  rather 
light  brown,  and  they  with  the  cheek  feathers  hare  pale  shafts. 
Wing  coverts  the  same  as  the  back,  greater  and  median  coverts  with 
small  whitish  spots  at  the  end  forming  a  double  bar  on  the  wing ; 
quills  hair  brown,  with  broad  chestnut  mai^inB.  Tail  uniform  hair 
brown.  Throat  and  breast  pale  slaty  grey,  rather  paler  than  it 
usually  is  in  A.  modularit,  whitish  near  the  chin,  and  passing  gradually 
into  the  white  of  the  abdomen.  Flanks  pale  slaty  with  a  few 
chestnut  streaks,  paler  and  less  numerous  than  in  A,  modularit. 
Under  tail  coverts  brown  with  broad  whitish  margins :  wing  2.7, 
tail  2.2,  tarsus  0.9,  colmen  0.63. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  description,  this  bird  differs  from  A. 
ruOdut,  as  described  and  figured  in  the  'fkuna  Japonica,'  by  the 
presence  of  chestnut  dashes  ob  the  flanks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
decidedly  paler  in  colour  than  A.  tnodularit,  and  wants  the  dark 
centres  to  the  feathers  of  the  crown  and  nape. 


Family  CRATEEOPODID^. 


141.  CratOTOpUfl  (Chatorhta)   Huttoni,   (Blytb),   PI.  XIII,  fig.   i.- 
DeF. 

ifoIiwiMMm  iTutfiml,  BItUi.  J.  A.  S.  B.  1847,  xrl,  p.  476. 
Chatorrhaa  eaudata,  Dnin.,  Jardoa,  BMm  of  India,  ii,  p.  67,  putun. 
O.  StMont,  Blfth,  Ibi«,  1S67,  p.  «. 

Crattntna  SiInHfoHJ.  Da  EHipid,  Viag.  in  PsnU,  p.  346.— Sdndori.  Atti  B 
AMd.  SoL  Tar.  1B68,  iil,  p.  iSg. 

1  9.  Gwidu,  Bdiieliiitin  cout       ..  ..  —      .  ■     Jan.  ij. 

1  i;  BihA  KaUt,  Baldctiirtiu  ..  —       ..      Feb.  3. 

i  i.  DlUk,  Bttldehiitin        4M0    ..     Uaroh  14. 
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4  9-  lipid^  ne«r  ApUi,  eut  of  Bampdt, 

BftlOcbutin                ..         .,          ..  400a  ..  Hxrchsi. 

5  ;.  Bampdr,  BaldchiiUu looo  ..  April  5. 

6  a.  Near  B>m,  toatli-taBtem  PenU          ..  3500  April  14. 
;d,  Se.  KdnlD,  weft  of  ShtiiE      ..         ..  iSoo  ..  Juinuir. 

Tbia  bird  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Blytb  from  specimens  collected  in 
K4iidab&rj  by  Captain  Hutton.  It  waa  distinguisbed  from  Malacocercua 
caudatm,  Dum.,  by  its  larger  size  and  tbe  generally  paler  line  of  it« 
upper  parts.  By  Dr.  Jerdon,  in  bis  'Birds  of  India,'  it  was  united 
Tritb  Chatorhea  caudata.  But  in  Mr.  Blytb'e  oommentary  on  Dr. 
Jerdon's  work,  in  tbe  Ibis,  1. 0.,  be  called  attention  to  the  larger  size 
of  tbe  K&ndab&r  bird. 

Tbe  Marquis  Doria  collected  specimens  of  a  Crat«ropidine  bird 
beyond  Shir^ ',  '  in  tbe  region  of  palm  trees,*  and  to  tbese  Prof.  De 
Filippi,  in  bis  work  on  Persia,  applied  tbe  name  of  Crateroput  Salvadorii, 
after  the  distinguished  Italian  omitbologist.  I  bare  examined  tbe 
type  of  this  species,  wbicb  is  in  the  Muaeo  Civico  at  Genoa,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  of  its  identity  with  tbe  birds  procured  by  Major 
St.  Jobn  near  Shiriz,  and  by  myself  further  to  the  eastward  in 
Baluchist&n,  and  a  specimen  of  C.  HuUoni  from  Kindah&r,  in  tbe 
British  Museum,  is  the  same  in  all  respects. 

C.  Iltittoni  diflTers  from  tbe  Indian  C.  caudata,  Dum.,  not  only  in  tbe 
larger  size  and  conspicuouBly  larger  bill  and  lege,  but  also  in  its 
colouration.  It  is  a  decidedly  greyer  bird,  with  narrower  and  rather 
paler  etriation  on  the  head  and  back.  The  throat  is  genetslly  pale 
greyish  brown  instead  of  white,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  lower  parts  are 
greyer  and  less  fulvoos.  Specimens  from  Makr&n  are  somewhat 
intermediate  in  character,  tbe  throat  being  whiter  and  the  dimensioriB 
a  little  smaller  than  in  the  typical  C.  Huttoni,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  specimen  which  I  obtained  at  Gw&dar. 

Another  very  closely  allied  form  is  Crateroput  ehalybmu,  Bp.  from 
Taleetine,  which  only  difiers  from  C.  Huttoni  in  its  much  larger  size 
(wing  4-5,  tail  5.4,  tarsus  1.35,  culmen  1.1),  and  in  ha-mig  more 
markinge  on  the  breast.  Tbe  description  of  its  habits,  aB  given  by 
Mr.  Tristram,  (Ibis,  1 859,  p.  30,)  might  be  applied,  word  for  word,  to 
C.  Huttoni,  C.  caudata,  tbe  Burmese  C.  gularit,  or  any  of  tbe  Indian 
Malacocerci. 

'  This  is  the  locaUty  aoigntd  by  De  Filippi,  but  the  tjipe  of  the  apeoiei  mt  Genok  h 
Ubelled  'An>uuli,Earni<in  ;'  mod,  eo  f kt  *■  I  knoir,  thia  ftppeais  to  have  been  the  only 
■pecimen  brought  back,  for  there  ii  none  at  Turin.  He  Marqnii  G.  Doria  bita  written 
to  me  that  he  obUuned  tbe  bird  on  hin  joume;  from  Knrmin  to  Bandar  AbbA. 
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To  facilitate  comparisoQ  I  add  a  description  of  the  present  species. 
Upper  parts  generally  pale  greyiBh  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  crown, 
hind  neck,  and  mantle  with  dark  brown  central  stripes,  darkest  on  the 
crown,  where  the  feathers  are,  in  fiict,  dark  brown  with  pale  edges, 
and  becoming  larger  and  fainter  on  the  back ;  rump  unstriped.  Centra! 
tail  feathers  the  same  colour  aa  the  back.  Quills  and  outer  tail  feathers 
very  little  darker,  all  with  rather  darker  shafts,  and  all  the  tail  feathers 
with  rather  close  snbobsolete  transverse  banding.  There  is  usually 
more  or  less  of  a  Mtoqs  tinge  on  the  ear  coverts.  Lower  parts  pale 
isabelline  to  very  pale  earthy  brown ;  throat  sometimes,  but  not 
usually  paler,  breast  and  flanks  with  faint  narrow  dark  longitudinal 
streaks.  Iris  cbestnat,  bill  horn  colour,  dusky  towards  the  point, 
pale  and  yellowish  near  the  base  below,  legs  very  pale  brown. 

Measorements  (those  of  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  taken  before  skinning)  :— 


Iipidun.       Kitirdii. 


CraUropiu 

Cratempiu  HuUoni 

caudate*. 

I  B. 

a- 

3i- 

Kviohi. 

Qwidu. 

BUiiE>l&t. 

DU»k.      !■ 

Leng^th  .. 

9 

— 

9-n 

10.5 

Expuin 

— 

— 

975 

ii-S 

Wing     .. 

3 

3.3 

3»S 

3-5 

i^n 

♦■5 

4-7 

4-'S 

•4-95 

Tmui    .. 

1.15 

1.13 

i.iS 

i.iS 

Culmen  ,. 

0.83 

0.96 

0.93 

1. 01 

Kll  from  e»pa 

I 

CkBed  1.11188,  « 

ort 

ofendofUil 

3 

3.9 

Oater  tul  fcattu 

r». 

(fa<»'tofo«Dtr 

d 

— 

— 

— 

'i 

The  E&ndahdr  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  slightly  exceeds 
all  the  Persian  specimens  in  length  of  tail,  its  dimensions  are, — 
wing  3.5,  tail  54.,  tarsus  1.2,  culmen  0.9. 

C.  Huttoni  has  been  found  in  Southern  and  South-eastern  Persia, 
BaliichisUln,  and  Afgh4ni8t&n,  but  only  at  elevations  below  4000  feet. 
It  was  never  seen  on  the  Persian  highlands,  nor  has  it  been  observed 
anywhere  in  Persia  north  of  Shiriz.  It  is  a  most  interesting  link 
between  the  African  and  Indian  Craieropi  of  the  subgenus  Chalorhea '. 
(Conf.  Ibis,  1 867,  p.  6.) 

'  the  tjpe  of  the  genui  Crateropai,  of  BwftiDioD,  ii  the  bUck-headed  C.  Bttnvardti, 
Sw,  of  WMtera  A&ick.  Speaies  like  tin  African  C.  fiileta  >nd  C.  mbiginetut,  with 
On  AriktJc  C.  ekalyha<u,  C.  HitUoni,  C.  eaadalui,  C.  Earlii,  Mid  C.  gvlarii,  Mgether  form 
s  well-nuirked  •ection  of  the  geniu  mbout  equivaleot  to  Hnlaeoeirem,  which  ii  only  a  snb- 
genoi  of  Cmtarojmt. 
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The  habits  of  this  group  have  been  described  so  often  that  it  \a 
tutuecessary  to  particularize  them.  C.  HtttUmi,  like  C.  cattdatus,  lives 
in  small  Socks  amongst  bushes,  feeding  chiefly  on  insects.  These  birds 
are  rather  noisy,  though  much  less  so  than  the  Abyssinian  C.  leucopy- 
givs,  Kiipp. ;  or  the  Indian  Malacocircm  Malcolmi,  Sykes,  Their  flight 
is  peculiar,  and  very  weak,  the  usual  limit  of  their  efforts  being  from 
one  bush  to  another  in  the  neighbourhood ;  they  fly  with  rapid  strokes 
of  their  wings  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  sail  along  with  wings  and 
tail  extended.  The  flock  fly  ©ne  after  the  other,  not  altogether, 
They  are  veiy  often  to  be  seen  on  the  ground,  and  they  move  by 
a  quick  series  of  hops,  keeping  much  about  roots  of  lai^  bushes, 
And  turning  over  dead  leaves  in  search  of  insetcts. 


142.  'Drym.tBO*  graoUis,  (licht.')— De  F. 

Sylvia  graciiU,  Licht.  Var.  d.  Doubl.  p.  34. 

iiainrut  graeiUi.  Bnpp.  At1«a,  Aveo,  p.  3,  PI.  II,  b. 

IhyMoUa  ^ra«C2M,  Hiipp.  Sjat.  Ueben,  No.  117, — Heu^  Ibla,  jS6g,  p.  91, 

and  Omitli.  N.  O.  Air.  p.  14*. 
Prinia  l^pida,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  xUi,  p.  376. 
DrymoUa  Upida,  Hyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  zvi,  p.  460. 
5iiya  lepida,  Gould,  Birda  otAjiM,  pt.  viL 
Bwnttkt  lepida,  Jerdan,  Krdi  of  India,  No.  550,  ii,  p.  l8j. 
Bvntttia  ^raetlit.  Blyth,  IbiB,  1867.  p.  33.— Humo,  Stray  FdathBra,  L  p.  I  js- 
Drymaea  ffraeilit,  W.  Blauf.  Oba.  Geol.  ZooL  Abjninu,  p.  373. 

I  9.  Baaht  river,  west  of  Owadir,  Balucbiat&n       —      . .     Jan.  16. 

3  •}.  Bihd  Ealit,  BalilcbiBtin  . .   '     . .  —      ..     Feb.  3. 

IS,  4  9-  Kalagtn,  BalilchkUn  3500     . .     Handl  lo. 

5!.  Kalagin,  BaldchliUn 3500     ..     March  ig. 

6,  7  i.  J&lk,  Baliichutin 3000    ..     Marab  17. 

8,  I).  10  4.  Dizak,  BftliichlBtiD  4000    ..     March  13. 

Hi.  Bampiir,  BalilchiaUia tooa     . .     April  4. 

t  *  9.  Shir4w,  south  Periia 4750     . .     JaD& 

I  do  not  think  this  bird  should  be  removed  from  Brj/maca.  Its 
structure  ia  very  similar  to  that  of  the  type  of  that  genus,  S.  macu- 
losa (Bodd.),  and  it  has  the  characteristic  number  <^  tail  Feathers 
(10),  long   graduated  tail,  and   short  rounded  wings.     The  bill  b, 

1  TIiuBp«oific  name  is  by  varistu  authors,  aikderen by  Mr.  B.  B.  Gray,  in hb  HandUat,  t, 
p.  101,  inoorreotly  asdgned  to  Buppell,  who,  however,  in  Us  d«)KTiption  states  that  his 
bird  is  the  Bglvia  gracili*  of  Lichtensteia.  Both  Licfatenstein  and  Riippell  refer  to  the 
tgare  in  the  DescriptiaD  do  I'Egypte,  Fl.  V,  Gg.  4,  but  that  represents  a  biid  with  twelve 
ttXl  feathers. 
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perhaps,   a  little   more   slender  ia  proportion,  but  the  shape  is  the 
eame. 

This  little  bird  has  an  extensive  range,  from  Egypt  to  Bengal.  I 
have  myself  seen  it  on  the  Abyssinian  coast,  in  Southern  Persia  and 
Baluchistfin,  and  in  Sind,  always  in  sandy  semi-desert  localities  or 
salt  swamps.  Sometimes  it  is  Fonnd  in  thick  bushes,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  scattered  shrubs  and  small  bushes  scattered  about 
deserts  and  sandy  shores.  It  is  an  active  little  bird,  constantly  in 
motion  inside  the  bushes,  hunting  for  insects  amongst  the  twigs  and 
occasionally  on  the  ground  under  the  bush,  and  flying  the  shortest 
of  distances  with  the  feeblest  of  flights.  Its  nest,  which  I  saw  on 
the  Abyssinian  coast,  is  like  that  of  other  Diymaea,  made  of  grass, 
oval,  and  with  an  entrance  at  the  side  near  the  top.  The  eggs  are 
described  by  v.  Heuglin  as  white  spotted  with  brownish.  Specimens 
killed  on  the  17th  of  March  at  JAlk  were  breeding.  Prom  five 
specimens,  measured  in  the  flesh,  I  take  the  following  dimensions  : — 
Daaht  Hvar.  Kjiltgio.  Kabgia.    JUk.    JUk. 

9  i  i         i        a 

L«ngtl>       S  6  Ml  5  51 

Eip«»e S-4  S'S         SS         i'      S'S 

Wing         1.6s  1,7  1.68         1.7        i.7i 

Twl  »,45  *.47  s«8        M5      "-75 

T«rsuB 0.67  o.6j  0.7  0.7       o^ 

Bill  from  front 0.37  0.3s  0.39        0.36    0,37 

Bill  froin  gape 0.5  —  —  —      — 

CInaed  wings  ihort  of  end  of 

twl        3*5  1.95  1,8  l.g       1.13 

Outer  t«l  feathen  ihoit  of  ooDtnJ 

V^        —  '■'  0.9  I.J       1.3 

Drynueca  graeiliB  is  common  in  Baluchistin  and  Southern  Pereia, 
ascending  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  highlands  at  Sfairfiz  with 
other  Indo- African  forms  like  Oraieroput  Huttoni  and  FgcnonotutleucotU. 
It  was  found  in  the  Shir^  gardens  by  the  Marquis  Doria.  It  has 
not,  80  &r  as  I  know,  been  observed  farther  north  on  the  Persian 
highlands  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Shir&z. 

143.  Sootooerca  inqitieta,  (Bilpp.)  PI.  XIII,  fig.  a. 

Snnd.  Meth.  Nal.  Av,  TeDt.  p.  7— W.  BUnf,  Ibia,  1874,  p.  76. 
Malnmt  inqnittta,  Roppell,  Atlai  Beise,  N.  Afr.  Av«a,  p.  55,  i,  PL  36  b. 
CufTU«a/ani(li>,  Hemp,  et  Ehr.  STTub.  Pbys.  Avm,  (oI.  bb. 
Frinia  ingaUla,  Riipp.  N.  Wirbelth.  i,  p.  1 1 3. 

Drymtika  tnqulda,  Riipp.  SjBt.  Ueben,  p,  56, — Heogl.  Il»i,  1869,  p.  U9- — 
Oroith.  N.  O.  Afr  i.  p.  144.  No.  191. 
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D.  traalta.  'KiatraD),  Ibi*,  1S67,  p.  76. 

Mdixophliut  «tria«w,  Broolu,  Proc.  Aj.  Soc.  Bengal,  April,  1S71,  p.  66  — 

Ibis,  1871,  p.  iSo. — Hume,  Staiy  Featliere,  i,  p.  100. 

■  d.  PIshiD,  Bdiiohiil^  600     ..     Feb.  9. 

Id.  jSOhiatigin,  Bampiuht,  Baliichut&D  ..  3000     ..     Feb.  aS. 

4t  Si  6  4f  7  t'  Mkgu,  betwem   Dintk  ftnd 

Buupdr,  BaldchiatiD  ..  4000     ..      Uarch  iS. 

8,   9,   10  a.  Nut  Nirii,  eu(  of  Sbirib, 

South  Penis  5000     . .     June  5. 

1 1 ,  1 1  d.  Sbir4i,  in  gardeni  ••         ..  47So  Sammer. 

That  Mr.  Brooks's  MelieqpAilat  atriatut  is  the  same  as  Malurv* 
inguietui,  of  Biippell,  I  have  ascertained  by  comparing  my  Bpecimens 
with  one  of  Mr.  Brooks's  skins  sent  to  Mr.  Dresser,  and  also  with 
the  types  of  Riippell'e  species  in  the  Frankfort  Museum,  There  is 
a  typical  example  of  Kiippell's  bird,  received  from  that  naturalist,  in 
the  British  Museum.  For  the  examination  of  D.  ttriatieept  and  D. 
eremila,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Tristram,  who  very  kindly  sent  me  his 
types  for  comparison.  I  am  by  do  means  surprised  that  J),  inquieta 
should  have  received  new  names,  for  the  figure  is  Biippell's  '  Atlas ' 
is  very  poor,  but  I  immediately  identified  the  bird  with  v.  Heuglin's 
descriptioii  in  the  '  Ibis.'  Probably  both  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Hume, 
when  assigning  their  birds  to  MeUiophUm,  overlooked  the  circumstance 
that  it  has  only  ten  tail  feathers;  ite  resemblance  to  Melizophilm  in  other 
points  of  structure  is  veiy  great,  indeed  I  somewhat  doubt  whether 
Melizophilut  be  not  really  as  closely  allied  to  Ihymaca  and  Cislicola 
as  to  Sylvia  \  although  it  is  usually  classed  with  the  latter, 

Mr.  Tristram's  Drymmca  eremila  precisely  agrees  with  the  ordinary 
form  of  5.  inquieta,  and  it  is  possible  that  S.  atriaticepg^,  from  Algeria 
{Malurut  Sahara^,  Loche),  may  be  the  same,  for  it  only  differs  in 
being  a  little  paler  in  colour,  and  in  the  strifie  on  the  breast  being 
nearly  obsolete.  A  specimen  without  strife  on  the  breast  is  described 
by  Mr.  Hume  from  Sind.  But  I  must  say  that  the  few  specimens  I 
have  seen  from  Algeria  agree  in  the  peculiarly  pale  colouration,  and 
if  this  character  is  constant,  they  may  be  kept  distinct. 

D.  inquieta  is  by  no  means  a  typical  Srymeeca,  the  tail  being 
shorter  and   much   less  graduated   than  in  the   species  named  by 

>  The  nest  of  MAaoj^ilu*.  however,  ii  open  uu)  eup.Bhkped,  not  like  that  of 
Vrymata. 

■  Trfstnun,  Ibis,  1SG9,  p.  58. 

'  Loche,  Her.  Zool.  1859.  P-  395.  ^ •-  H-  ^-  »■ 
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SwainBon  aa  the  type  of  the  genus '.  Indeed  v.  Henglin  Dotices  that 
J).  inquUla  is  on  aberrant  form,  and  Sundevall  has  proposed  to  separate 
it  as  Seotoeerca  (Method!  Naturalie  Avium  disponendi  Tentamen,  p.  ,7), 
a  name  which  appears  to  me  worthy  of  adoption. 

It  is  remajhable  that  this  species,  which  was  previously  only  known 
from  Northern  Arabia,  shoald  have  been  obtained  in  the  Panj&b,  Sind, 
and  BaluchisUn,  by  Captain  Cock,  the  discoverer  of  Mr.  Brooks's 
specimens,  Mr.  Hume  and  myself,  within  a  month  of  each  other,  in 
January  and  February,  1872.  Its  range,  as  at  present  known,  it 
from  Northern  Arabia  to  the  frontiers  of  India.  I  did  not  see  it 
in  any  part  of  Persia  north  of  Shirtiz,  nor  has  it,  so  for  as  I  know, 
been  observed  by  any  other  collector. 

8,  inquieia  appeared  to  me  t«  be  very  locally  distributed  in  Soathem 
Persia  and  Baluchistiin,  though  it  was  far  from  scarce  where  it  occurred. 
I  usually  met  with  it  amongst  low  scattered  bushes  and  shrubs,  on 
plains  and  hill  sides.  Amongst  the  bushes  it  was  very  active,  hunt- 
ing amongst  the  twigs  and  frequently  flying  from  bush  to  bush 
with  the  feeble,  jerking  uncertain  flight  of  other  Dtymoeea,  or  hop- 
ping about  on  the  ground  at  the  roots  of  the  bushes.  It  was  familiar, 
trying  to  hide  in  the  bushes  when  pursued,  and  altogether  its  habita 
reminded  me  much  of  those  oi  S.graeilU,  Riipp. 

The  bill  is  reddish  brown  above,  deep  yellow  beneath,  except  at 
the  tip;  legs  light  brown,  iris  hair  brown.  The  following  are 
measurements  taken  on  specimens  in  the  flesh ;  they  agree  ^ily  witix 
those  given  by  v.  Heugliu,  Brooks,  and  Hume : — 

dPbliln.  jGbittigiii.  fOhiaUgin. 

Length  4.6  4.7  4-75 

EipuiM  6  6.15  6.15 

Wing t.83  1.9  a 

Ttil 1-9  i-B?  >-96 

Tanua  0.75  p,8  0.8 

Mid  toe  ud  Oatw 0.57  0.57  0.5s 

Bm  from  ftoDt  043  0.4  0-4 

Bill  from  gapa  0.53  O-SS  0.51 

Closed  wlngBBbnrt  of  end  of  Uil     ..         ..  t.afi  '-1  1,15 

Central  ractrica  exceeding  the  outer  b;    . .  0.31  0.15  0.37 


>  Th«  genus  Drymoka  (potitu  Diymceea)  wm  foonded  bj  Swainson  in  the  Zool,  Jour. 
1S17,  iii,  p.  t6S,  aatl  the  ^p«a  named  ara  Le  Capetitr  and  La  ^urue  gtaie  at  !>•  Vaillaot, 
CHa.  d'Afr.  t.  130,  figs,  i  and  a.  The  laat-named  of  tbeae.  Stipiturut  malachmiu,  Sbaw, 
Ii  an  Anitralian  Uid,  and  certainly  genericiUy  diatinot  from  tbe  former,  DrgmceeamarHloia, 
(Bodd.),  maenura,  Lath.,  eapmt'*,  Smith,  which  mnat  be  taken  aa  the  type  of  the  genus, 
and  which  ia  a  bird  veiy  ncArl;  allied  to  snch  Indian  species  aa  D.  tnornola,  (Sykes). 
VOL.  n.  P 
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The  following  ue  ihe  measarementfl  of  the  typical  epecimens  of 
S.  eremita,  Tristr.  and  D.  alriatieep$,  TriHtr.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Tristram's  Idndnees  for  the  loen  of  these  skdns  for  comparison. 

inng.      TuL      TuML  Hll  from  front. 
D.  tnmlla.  Dead  Sn,  t        ..  iM  iS  0.74  04 

J).  (rnsAo,  Wed  AnTdt  1.87       iJBj       c.75  o^a 

D.iMaHc^ 1.81        a  o.S  0^1 

JNtld  iji        1.9         oJS  A4S 

Mr.  Hnme  has  described  the  egga  from  spedmens  obtained  hj 
Captain  Cock  in  the  Panj^  in  April.  The;  are  white,  rather 
doeel;  speckled  with  reddish  jaak,  especially  towards  the  larger  end. 
Specimetus  of  the  egga  and  nest  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Brooks  to 
Hr.  Dresser.  Hie  nest  is  perfectly  drym<B(une,  oral,  domed,  made 
of  graee,  with  an  entrance  at  the  side,  near  the  top, 

144.  AedcHi  fiunillazis,  (U^.)— De  F. 

BtMafammarii,  Mte.  Cat.  B^.  p.  31,  (1831). 

A.  gaiaebitU*,  (Tam.),  ^>nd  De  Ell^tpi,  Tiag.  ha  Term,  p.  34S,  nee  Ton. 
Ii  >■  a,  3,  4  ?■  Bunpdr,  BaldiJihtin  . .  1000  . .  April  4, 5. 
5, 6,  7  J.  Nev  lUgin,  NarmMhli  ..  1500    ..     April  18, 19. 

B  !.  Near  Bun,  Sonth-flMtem  Penia  4000    ..     April  ij. 

9d- NiTlt,ewtofShitlt £000     ..     JnnaS. 

10  d.  Shiiii  5000    ..     Jono. 

iij.  bfiiUn  5000     ..     Joly  lo. 

I  must  sabficribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  eastern 
Aiidon  separable  tiom  A.  t/alactodM,  Tem.  It  is  perfectly  trae  that 
intermediate  forma  oocnr,  bat  still  each  race  appears  ^ily  constant 
over  a  large  area,  and  even  Finsoh  and  Hartlaub,  Ydgel  est  Afiicas, 
p.  246,  describe  the  two  forms  as  varieties,  althoogh  they  do  not 
consider  them  specifically  distinct.  But  so  &r  aa  I  can  leam,  in- 
termediate varieties  are  an  exception,  and  probably  only  oocor  in 
the  tract  of  oonntry  in  which  the  two  races  meet,  this  tract  of 
oountiy  having,  however,  rather  a  peculiar  direction,  for  whilst  all 
specimens  &om  Northern  and  Kort^-eastem  Africa',  and  from  Pa- 
lestine *  appear  to  belong  to  the  rufons  A,  ifalactodes,  numerona 
examples  from  Syria,  Smyrna,  and  Greece  are  unmistakably  A. 
/amliaru.  It  is  thus  clear,  as  is,  I  think,  not  nnfr^nently  the 
case,  that  these  birds  do  not  migrate  North  and  Sonth,  hat  from  North- 

*  Except,  amordliig  to  ▼.  HsugUo,  the  Somali  ooaat,  where  be  met  irilh  A.  JamOiarii, 
On.  N.O.Afr.p.  178. 
■  Tiitknm,  Mm,  1867,  p.  So. 
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west  to  South-east,  aod  perhaps  in  Greece  and  Syria  from  East 
to  West  and  vice  vertd. 

Meo^tries,  in  his  original  deecriptioQ  of  8ylviafamiliarit,  I.  c,  clearly 
points  out  iU  characters,  and  describes  the  form  to  which  all  Persian 
specimeDB  obtained  by  me  belong.  This  is  distin^^oished  firom  A. 
galaetodei,  6r8t,  by  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts  to  the  nunp,  which 
are  bright  mfoos  in  A.  galactodea,  pale  earthy  brown  in  A.  fa~ 
miliam ;  (Men£triee  says  yvseo^nerea,  but  this  to  me  conveyB  the 
idea  of  a  rather  greyer  bird  ;  ]  secondly,  by  the  middle  tail  feathers  in 
A,  ffalaclodeg  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rufous  ramp,  whilst 
in  A.  /amiliaria  they  are  brown,  ofl«ii  darker  than  the  bach,  and 
frequently  with  a  very  strong  tinge  of  ashy.  Sometimes  the  brown 
colour  covers  both  webs  of  the  central  rectrices,  but  frequently  a  part 
of  the  outer  web  is  rufous,  and  such  specimens  may  indicate  a 
partial  passage  into  A.  galaetode». 

Two  other  differences  may  be  pointed  out,  but  I  attach  less  im- 
portance to  them,  although  the  first  is  especially  dwelt  upon  by 
Men£tries,  l.c.,  and  Tristram,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  496.  This  is  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  black  bar  before  the  white  tip  on  the  outer  rectrices 
oi  A. /amiliaria,  and  the  smaller  extent  of  the  white  tip  itself.  M^£- 
tries  says  that  there  is,  on  the  kteml  tail  feathers  of  A,  familiaru, 
'vers  I'extr&Dit^,  une  grande  tache  noire  et  transverse  (ce  qui  la 
distingue  surtout  de  la  8.  galaetatei,  Temm.,  chez  qui  cette  toche 
eat  ronde  et  petite).'  As  a  rule,  perhaps  the  black  band  is  looader 
and  the  white  tip  narrower  in  A.  Jamliarii,  but  the  character  is 
very  variable  in  both  forms,  and  in  some  specimens  of  A.  galactodet 
from  Sgypt  the  black  band  is  as  broad  as  in  any  Persian  A.  fa- 
mliarit,  whilst  in  some  examples  of  the  latter,  it  is  as  faint  and 
the  white  tip  as  broad  as  in  any  average  specimen  of  A.  galaetodei. 
Another  distinction  is  in  ^.  galactode$  having  rufous  edges  to  the 
quills,  whilst  in  A.  /amiliarit  the  margins  are  whitish ;  but  hero 
again  there  is  much  variation. 

I  am  quit«  ready  to  grant  that  distinctions  founded  on  the  pre- 
valence of  more  or  less  rufous  tints  in  birds  or  nmmmals,  and  per- 
haps throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  are  amongst  the  least  certain 
and  trustworthy  of  characters,  as  they  frequently  depend  on  mere 
accidents  of  climate  or  exposure.  But  still  the  difiFerences  in  the 
case  of  A.  /amiliaria  and  A.  galacCode*  are  so  constant,  that  I  can- 
not help  thinking  it  more  convenient  to  distingnish  the  two  races 
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by  different  names.  I  greatly  doubt  if  the  rufous  A.  galaclodet  has 
been  found  in  India  ae  stated  by  Mr.  Hume  on  M.  Verreanx'e  authority 
(Ibis,  1871,  p,  30);  the  birds  obtained  in  RAjputfina  by  Dr.  King 
(Ibis,  1869,  p.  355,  and  1871,  1.  c.)  were  evidently  similar  to  the 
Persian  specimens.  Mr.  Hume  did  not  procure  this  epeciea  in  Sind, 
but  it  will  doubtless  be  met  with  sooner  or  later  in  that  province. 

Throughout  the  portion  of  Baluchiet&n  traversed  from  Owfidar  to 
Jtilk  and  thence  to  Bampur,  I  never  noticed  Aeldon  Jamiliarit ;  but 
when  I  arrived  at  the  last  named  place,  at  the  commencement  of 
April,  I  suddenly  met  with  this  bird  so  abundantly  that  I  was  in- 
duced to  think  t^at  it  was  migrating.  It  was  equally  common  in 
Boitable  localities  in  Narmashir  od  the  road  between  Bampdr  and 
Bam,  keeping  to  bushes  and  trees  in  the  more  fertile  portions  of 
the  country.  I  never  saw  it  elsewhere  in  similar  abundance,  but 
it  was  observed  every  here  and  there  throughout  Southern  Persia. 
To  the  North  of  Isfab&Q  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  this  bird,  but 
its  occurrence  is  recorded  by  De  Filippi  under  the  name  of  J. 
galaclodet,  and  the  original  types  of  A.  Jamiliaru  came  from  the 
banks  of  the  K^  near  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  where 
M^n^tries  procured  it  in  May. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  numerous  birds  seen  at  Bampur 
and  in  Narmashir  were  really  migrating,  and  that  those  found  on 
the  Persian  highlands  in  summer  leave  the  country  in  the  winter 
months,  for  the  allied  species  A.  galaclodet  is  well  known  as  a 
migrant,  visiting  Southern  Europe  and  Palestine  in  the  summer 
only.  But  as  A.  /amiliarit  is  only  known  as  a  rare  straggler  in 
Western  India,  and  never  occurs  in  the  South  of  the  Peniasala, 
the  bulk  of  the  summer  visitants  to  Persia  must  pass  the  winter 
around  the  shores  of  the  Fersiau  Gulf  or  in  Arabia. 

Fahily  CINCLID^ 

14S,  dnoliu  oqnBtiaufl,  Bechst^  var.  CashmirUTitU,  Qould. — De  F. 

P.  Z.  8.  1859,  p.  494.— Birds  of  Ann,  pt.  xU.— Salvia.  IM»,  1867,  p.  11^. 

— Dnonr.  Birdi  of  Enrope,  pt.  xxy. 
Ohtdutaqualieat,  iSia.  Cat.  Bub.  p.  19. — De  F.  Tlag.  in  Penda,  p.  346. 
I,  s  a.  SulUniah,  on  the  Karij  rfrer,  30 

milM  ira«t  of  Tehiin         . .  5000     ..     Ifovember. 

3  j.  Elbun  monntaini,  near  Tehriu        ..         6ooa     „  — 

4S1  S  yo^ug  e,  6  joung  9.  Earij  or  Lni» 

VkUej,  north  of  Tehrdn  6£00     ..     Aug.  9-14. 

i%.  Lnnnlley 7000    ..     Aognati;. 
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I  was  myself  mclined  to  refer  all  tbese  Persiaa  Bpccimens  to 
C.  ntelanogatter ;  but  as  Mr.  Dresser,  witli  a  far  larger  series  of 
Dippers  before  him  than  I  had  examined,  considered  them  C. 
CcahmirieHsU,  and  as  Mr.  Salvia  had  previously  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  respect  to  a  Persian  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum,  I  yield  to  Buch  high  authority,  and  can  only  remark  that 
these  races  are  very  dubiously  separable  indeed,  and  that  I  cannot 
recognise  the  characters  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Salvin  as  typical  of 
the  Cashmir  form.  Certainly  in  my  specimens  the  dorsal  feathers 
are  grey  with  blackish  margins,  as  in  C  aquaticut.  I  see  Mr.  Dresser 
states  that  a  specimen  &om  £rzeroum  closely  resembles  C.  melano- 
gaiter,  but  approaches  C.  Ctuhmirietuu,  and  the  Elburz  form  is  another 
link  in  the  chain.  The  eaaential  character  is  the  paler  brown  on  the 
heed  and  neck  in  C.  CathmirientU, 

Even  amongst  these  Persian  specimens  there  is  considerable 
variation,  and  as  a  rule  the  birds  from  higher  elevations  have  a 
much  more  nniformly  dusky  abdomen  than  those  ^m  lower  stations. 
The  latter,  indeed,  have  the  anterior  and  central  portion  of  the 
abdomen  reddish  brown,  whilst  the  bead  and  hind  neck  are  of  a 
lighter  brown  than  in  the  first  named ;  none,  however,  having  the 
distinctly  ferruginous  abdominal  region  of  C  aquaticus.  One  speci- 
men, No.  6,  killed  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet,  has  the  whole  of 
the  dark  abdominal  region  uniformly  smoky  brown,  there  being  no 
perceptible  pale  or  rufous  tinge  in  the  anterior  portion,  as  there 
usually  is  in  European  skins  of  the  melanogaster  race.  Another 
specimen,  a  young  male,  evidently  a  bird  of  the  year,  shot  on  the 
9th  of  August,  only  differs  in  having  a  few  white  feathers  in  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen.  The  bead  and  bind  neck  have  nearly 
attained  their  uniform  smoky  brown  colouration ;  but  in  another 
young  bird,  a  female,  shot  the  next  day,  those  parts  are  still  slaty, 
with  brown  edges  to  the  feathers. 

Dippers  abound  in  the  Elburz  mountains  upon  all  the  streams. 
On  the  soQthem  side  of  the  range  they  are  not  found,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  far  outside  the  base  of  the  range,  at  about  5000  to 
6000  feet,  but  they  descend  much  lower  towards  the  Caspian,  and 
may  probably  be  found  as  &r  down  as  the  streams  are  sofGciently 
rapid  to  afford  a  suitable  habitat.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  skins 
from  the  low  country  in  GhiUn  or  Mazandar&n  for  comparison  with 
those  from  the  mountains.    Dippers  were  noticed  by  De  Filippi  in 
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the  same  localities  as  by  myeelf  and  by  M^c^iies  od  the  Ttilish 
mountaitiB.  In  Southern  Persia  I  did  not  myself  meet  with  any 
species  of  CHnclut,  but  one  was  seen  by  Major  St.  John  at  Dash- 
tiirjan,  near  Shirfiz.  As  he  was  onable  to  procure  a  specimen  the 
species  remains  undetermined,  bat  it  may  very  possibly  prove  iden- 
tical with  the  Elburz  form. 

The  skin  firom  Persia  in  the  British  Museum,  labelled  C.  CeuAai- 
riensU,  appears  to  me  to  be  identical  with  the  specimens  obtained  by 
myself  in  the  Elburz. 


146.  C.  sp.  (t  0.  leucogaxter,  Evem.) 

I  yonng  i.  Paai  on  ro*d  aoniag  Blbun 
mtnnibuiis,  frata  Tehrtn  to  Aoin, 
Id  MuaadKTin        8jOo    . .     Anguik 

On  sevcial  occadons  I  saw  dippers  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Elburz  mountains  with  apparently  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  under  parts  white ;  one  which  I  shot  floated  down  a  stream  and 
was  lost  in  some  rapids  amongst  rocks.  I  only  secured  a  young  bird 
of  the  year,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description : — "Whole  upper 
parts  slaty  grey,  feathers  of  the  head  and  back  with  brown  edges, 
broader  in  proportion  on  the  head,  and  becoming  &inter  wid  less 
marked  on  the  rump ;  quills  dark  brown,  the  secondaries  and  some  of 
the  larger  coverts  with  narrow  white  tips,  whole  under  parts,  including 
the  lower  portions  of  the  flanks  and  the  ander  tail  coverts,  white, 
rather  less  pure  posteriorly,  and  somewhat  obscured  by  inegnlar 
dusky  fringes  to  the  feathers:  wing  3.5,  tail  1.9,  tarsus  l.i,  culmen 
0.65. 

I  have  two  young  birds  of  C.  Caihrnirientit  shot  in  the  Elburz. 
In  both  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen  is  dusky  as  tn  the  adults, 
only  the  central  portion  being  white.  The  bill,  too,  in  both  is  con- 
siderably longer  and  thicker  than  in  the  bird  with  white  under 
parts.  I  am  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  latter  belongs  to  a 
distinct  and  probably  andescribed  race ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
it  may  belong  to  C.  leucogatter,  m  which,  to  judge  by  a  specimen  from 
Lake  Baikal  in  Mr.  Dresser's  collection,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
abdomen  is  very  pale  brown,  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  darker,  the 
nnder  and  lateral  portions,  with  the  under  tail  coverts  and  flanks, 
dusky  as  in  (7.  aquattetu.     My  impression  is  that  in  the  Elburz  bird. 
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when  adult,  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  abdomen  is 
'white ;  but  as  I  never  had  an  adult  specimen  in  my  hand  I  may  be 
mistaken.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  C.  leueogatter  is  stated 
by  several  authors  to  have  the  greater  part  of  the  under  plumage 
white,  but  this  is  not  shown  in  Gould's  figure  in  the  '  Birds  of  Asia,' 
nor  is  it  the  case  in  any  Central  Asiatic  dipper  which  I  have  seen. 


Fahilt  HIRUKDINID^. 


147.  Hinmdo  rustioa,  L.— De  F. 

t  $.  Kalag&n,  BkliidurttD 3500    ..     Uuch  10. 

1  4.  JUk,  BaliiohiEttn        3000    ..     M»rch  16. 

3  !.  North-vest  of  Bunp^,  B«l^UEtiii  zood    . .     April  la. 

Common  thronghont  Persia  in  the  summer,  and  breeds  at  heights 
from  about  4000  feet  to  about  8000.  At  Kalag&n  and  J&lk  the 
birds  appeared  to  be  arriving  in  March,  and  on  dissection  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  commenmg  to  breed. 


148.  H.  rufDla,  Temm. 


I,  ),  3  J.  NortL-weatofBaiiipiir,  B«Idahut4n        1000    ..      April  I  a. 
4d.  Shirii 47SO    ..         (t) 

Whilst  I  follow  Bonaparte,  Oould,  and  others  in  osing  Temminck's 
name  for  the  western  form  of  rafous-naped  swallow,  with  faint  narrow 
strife  beneath,  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  bird  is  not,  as 
contended  by  Mr,  Swinhoe,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  346,  the  true  H.  dauriea 
of  LinnteuB,  It  is  singular,  if  Linniens  described  the  eastern  form 
with  strong  pectoral  strite,  that  he  made  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
latter  character  (Mantisea,  p.  538). 

I  only  met  with  this  swallow  in  Southern  Persia  and  part  of 
Balfiohist&n,  It  was  more  commoD  near  Shiifiz  than  elsewhere,  and 
I  never  met  with  it  fiuther  to  the  north. 
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14B.  Chelidon  urbioa»  (L.)— De  F. 

I  S.  Near  SarnAa,  Kiuth-eMtora  Penia  7000     . .      Maj  7. 

J  a.  New  Sblrii,  Bontheni  Penu  . .         5500     . .     Mk;. 

3, 4  (jtoDiig).  I  Shirts  ■  ■  . .  —      - .       — 

Not  rare  on  the  Persian  highlandB,  about  towns,  and  vjllagee, 
thongli  it  is  scarcely  bo  oommoD  as  it  is  in  maoj  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Fersiaiia  encourage  the  house  martin  to  build  in  houees  by  hang^ 
ing  up  little  stands  for  them  to  settle  upon,  their  presence  in  a  house 
being  considered  lucky.  I  usually  found  their  nests  in  villages  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  6000  or  7000  feet,  but  the  birds  breed  in 
Shir&z  and  other  towns  below  5cxxj  feet.  They  are,  of  course,  only 
summer  visitors  on  the  Persian  highlands. 

160.  Cotyle  rlparia,  (L.)— De  F. 

1.  Plain  of  Panepolia 5000    ...     Ha;. 

Bank  martins  are  rare  in  Southern  Ferda,  and  the  only  specimen 
obtained  is  one  shot  by  Major  St.  John  on  his  road  from  Tehrfin  to 
Bushire.  De  Filippi,  however,  fotmd  them  abundant  at  Mi&na  in 
Northern  Persia,  between  Tabriz  and  Eazvln. 


161.  Cotyle  {Ptyonoprogne)  rupestriB,  (Scop.) — De  F. 

I  i.  Htyin  KoUl,  north  of  Shirii  ..         5500    . .     June  74. 

1  i.  Debgirdii,  platean  between  Sur&z  aod 

Iifafain  Sooo    . .     June  29. 

3  joung  e,  4  9.  Lnn  Tslle;,  Elbun  rnonn- 

Uittf  7000     ..     Ang.  14. 

Some  of  the  specimens  obtained  appear  rather  smaller  than  Indian 
birds.  Jerdon  gives  the  wing  of  the  latter  at  5.75  inches  (Birds  of 
India,  i,  p.  166),  but  Home  points  out  (Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  l) 
that  this  is  too  much,  the  measurement  of  the  closed  wing  in  hie 
Bpecimens  being  from  5  to  5.5  inches.  The  Persian  birds  have  the 
closed  wing  4.8  to  5.1  inches,  and  Finscb,  Tr.  Z.  8.  vii,  p.  219, 
g^ves  4.7  to  5.3  >  as  the  length  of  the  wing  in  European  birds,  so  that 
apparently  western  birds  are  rather  smaller  than  eastern. 

I  only  met  with  C.  rupeitm  on  the  Persian  highlands,  where  it  was 

'  That  U,  he  giveg  4*  j""  (o  4"  11"',  old  French  meuture,  whiah  a  equal  to  the  aiboTe 
ht  Englidi  inohM. 
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tolerably  commoDj  keeping  about  crags.  I  found  it  breeding  in  a 
ruined  caravanserai  at  Debg^rdu  on  June  the  29th,  but  I  conld  not 
get  at  the  neste  to  see  if  they  contained  agga.  They  were  attached  to 
the  vaulted  loofs  of  the  cells  in  the  caravanserai. 

Men^ries  found  this  bird  breeding  on  the  mountains  of  T&lish  in 
June.  De  Filippi,  who  met  with  C.  mpettnt  around  Demavend  in 
the  Elbnrz  monntains,  gives  as  another  locality  Bandar  Abb&s  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  on  the  authority  of  Doria.  As  no  specimens  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Mneeums  at  Turin  or  Genoa,  it  is  possible  that  none 
were  compared,  and  in  that  case  it  is  probable  that  the  next  species 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  this  one. 

162.  C.  {Ptytmoprogne)  obsoleta.  Cab. 

Cirfyle oiwMo,  Cab.  Has.  Hein.Tb.  i,  p.  50.— Shnrpe,  P.Z.S.  1S70,  p.  301.— 


W.BUntlbiB.  1873.P.114. 

p.  I. 

_ 

Nov.  ag. 

_ 

.     DocemW. 

4.NM*G«idar                

— 

.     J»n.»3. 

6  a.  Bdhd  K»Ut,  Balddutt&D      . . 

— 

.      Feb.  I. 

3300 

.      M«rohi2, 

S  4.  J^,  Bkliichut4ti 

30<» 

.     Mu«b  17. 

I  have  ascertained  the  identity  of  this  form  with  Cabanis'  specie^ 
by  comparison  with  the  types  in  Berlin,  and  with  specimens  from 
North-eastern  Africa  in  the  British  Mosenm.  I  obtained  it  io  Sind 
abont  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Hume  did,  and  I  subsequently  fonnd  it 
common  throughout  Baluchist&n.  I  never  saw  it  on  the  Persian 
highUnds,  where  it  appeared  to  be  entirely  replaced  by  C.  rupe»iru, 
just  as  in  Western  and  Central  India  it  is  represented  by  C.  concolor, 
Sykes,  a  still  smaller  form. 

C.  obsoleta  is  &r  from  being  so  thorough  a  crag  martin  as  C,  rupea- 
iris.  I  have  often  met  with  it  about  hills,  bat  I  think  more  frequently 
still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  broad  stream  beds,  usually  dry, 
which  intersect  the  desert  plains  of  Baluchistan,  but  which,  from 
containing  more  vegetation  than  the  surrounding  country,  afford  a 
larger  quantity  of  insect  food  to  sw^ows  and  martins.  C,  daoUta 
was  very  conmion  in  December  and  Januaiy  along  the  sea  shore. 
I  did  not  see  much  of  it  in  its  breeding  haunts,  though  the  birds  at 
Kalagfin  and  Jilk  in  March  were  in  pairs,  hunting  about  particular 
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spots  as  if  bnildiog  nesta ;    and  the   males  which  I  dissected   had 
enlarged  testes.     They  donbtless  breed  on  rocks  like  their  allies. 

I  have  the  following  notes  on  the  colonrs  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the 
measorements  taken  on  birds  just  after  they  were  shot.  Iris  dark 
brown,  bill  black,  inside  of  month  dirty  yellow,  tarsns  dark  brown, 
BoIes  whitish.  The  sexes  appear  not  to  differ  in  size:  length  5.3  to 
5.5,  expanse  13  to  12.5,  wing  4.65  to  4.8,  tail  1.9  to  a.05,  tarsns  0.4. 
The  wings  extend  from  o^.  to  0.7  inches  beyond  the  tail ;  the  nuder 
tail  covertd  are  usually  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  short  of  the  end  of 
the  reotrices,  and  the  onter  tail  feathers  exceed  the  central  by  from 
one  to  two-t«nth8  of  an  inch. 


Fasoly  PYCNONOTID.S. 

158.  Fyononotaa  teuootiv,  (Oonld).— t>e  F. 

JiaiiUMClii,QaaiA,'P.Z.^  1B36,  p.  6. 

Otoe(nap*a  liufotu,  Jerdon,  Bird*  of  India,  li,  p.  91. — Home,  Stnj  Fektlieri, 
i,p.i8i. 

I  9.  Bihii  EjJtt.  BaldchltUa  ..     Sealard    ..     Fab.  1. 

a  i.  Ghiitigin,  Bampnaht,  BaldoluBUn         3000      ..     Feb.  17. 

3  a.  Diiftk,  BalJehktin  4cxx>      . .     MbtcIi  13. 

4  4, 5  S.  Bonajiia,  near  Bnihire,  iDntlMni 

Psnia Sesleral  ..  Ma;. 

6d.  Kkiiht,  Dorth-MBt  of  Biuhire      .,          iSoo  .,  Jtaaary. 

7i8>9>  10  j,  II  «.  Oakfbret(,tiMr8hliii    7000  ..  Juiw. 

II,  13,  14!.  NeuShitiB  4500  Jolf. 

15.  Iti  jomig  d.  Near  Shfriz   ..         ..         4500  ..       (t). 

This,  the  only  representative  in  Persia  of  the  great  tropical  &mily 
of  Fjfcnonoiida,  abounds  in  Baluchist&n  and  the  southemmOHt  portion 
of  the  Fenian  highlands,  but  it  is  not  met  with  on  the  plateau,  to  the 
beet  of  my  knowledge,  far  north  of  "Shirfiz.  It,  however,  extends  &r 
into  Mesopotamia,  and  I  have  seen  caged  specimens  at  EaricM,  said 
to  have  been  brought  &om  B&ghdiid.  Birds  from  Mesopotamia  are 
highly  esteemed  in  Sind,  because  they  sing  tai  more  readily  and 
finely  in  confinement  than  those  captured  in  Western  India ;  whether 
this  is  due  to  greater  natural  powers  of  song  in  the  birds  themselves, 
or  to  greater  skill  in  taming  them  amongst  the  bird  catchers  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the 
fact. 
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To  the  eaetward  this  '  bolbol '  extendB  tbrou^hoat  Sind,  the  ^^nj&b, 
and  B&jput&ia,  being  foand,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  J.  A.  S,  B. 
1870,  xxxix,  pt.  ii,  p.  117,  as  far  east  in  Central  India  as  Sangor 
(long.  78°  E.),  bat  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  great  desert  tract  of 
North-western  India,  the  climate  of  which  much  resembles  that  of 
Sonthem  Feina. 

There  is  no  constant  difference,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  between  specimens 
from  Persia  and  those  from  India;  the  former  maj  run  rather  larger, 
but  I  have  no  skin  from  Sonthem  Persia  with  a  wing  exceeding  3.7 
inches  in  length,  which  Mr.  Hnme  gives  as  the  measurement  in  a 
Sind  bird.  Females  appear  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  males,  and  the 
under  tail  coverts  in  the  former  are  rather  less  brightly  coloured  as  a 
rale.  I  have  one  male  specimen,  with  part  of  the  under  tail  coverts 
deep  orange.  Young  birds  want  the  black  of  the  head,  or  have  it 
replaced  by  dusky  brown. 

0.  ieucotia  I  have  usnally  met  with  more  frequently  on  bushes  than 
trees,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  places,  as  at  Niiiz,  east  of  Shirfiz,  on  a 
hill  side,  almost  bare  of  vegetatioo.  It  is  a  lively,  active  bird, 
with  a  very  sweet  pleasing  note. 


Family  ORIOLID^. 


164.  Oriolns  galbnla.,  L.— De  F. 

i^.Shirii          47SO  ..  tit,j. 

1,  3,4!.  Shir&z 4750  .,  — 

it,  6 yonng g.  Eklld,  between Shiiis  luid 

Isfikhin 6700  . .  Jnly. 

7  i.  Eklid           7000  . .  Julj. 

8  a,  9  9,  EkUd            7500  ..  July. 

10,  II  t-  Kobrdd,  north  of  Ittahixt     ..         7000    ..     July  ii,  ij. 

The  common  golden  oriole  of  Europe  abounds  in  Persia  in  the 
summer,  and  breeds  throughout  the  higher  parts  of  the  country. 
The  large  gardens  and  orchards  which  eurroand  many  of  the  higher 
Persian  villages  at  elevations  above  6000  feet  afford  an  admirable 
habitat  for  this  bird  during  the  breeding  season,  and  its  peculiarly 
liquid  note  is  often  heard  amongst  the  plum,  apple,  and  walnut  trees. 
There  is  a  well  marked  distinction  between  the  note  of  0.  galbula  and 
that  of  the  closely  allied,  but  non-migiatory,  mango-bird  of  India, 
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O.  kiindoQ,  Sykes ;  a  distiDctioa  which  may  be  instantly  reco^ised  by 
any  one  accmtomed  to  either,  thoug'h  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explun 
it  in  words ;  I  may  say  that  the  Indian  oriole  has  a  deeper,  more  liquid, 
and  more  flute-like  note,  hut  this  conveys  very  little  notion  of  the 
difTerence. 

0.  galbula  has  been  found  as  far  east  as  Sind ',  and  probably  extends, 
in  the  warmer  months,  far  to  the  north-eaet  into  Central  Asia.  Its 
migration,  however,  is  to  the  south-west :  none  are  found  in  India  in 
winter,  and  consequently  all  the  birds  met  with  in  Persia  and  Central 
Asia  during  the  summer  months  must  resort  in  the  cold  season  to 
Arabia  or  Africa.  This  bird  has  been  observed  in  Sind  only  in 
September,  when  migrating. 


Family  NECTARINIID^. 


166.  Heotarinia  {Araehntehthra)  brevirostris,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XIV. 

Ibu,  1S73,  p.  86. 
AU  Slydnik,  BoUchi. 

I  d,  1  9.  B4hii  KkUt,  BoliichisUo        ..  —       ..     Feb.  4. 

3,  4  ^.  Nwu- Mimd,  B>]i(cliu[(4ii           ..  800  ..  Feb.  ti-15. 

5  d.  J&lk,  BaldcbkUn 3000  ..  Uarch  17. 

$,  7  d.  Knlagin,  BaliichiBUtn      ..         ..  4000  ..  Hkrch  19. 

S,  9  e,  10  !.  Diiak,  Balilohirtto            ..  4000  ..  March  33-15. 

II  d.  Iipidin,  east  of  Bunpik,   BttlU- 

cbiiULn  .  ■         . .         . .         4000    .  ■      M&rch  30. 

II,  13  t,  14  9.  B&mpdr,  Balucli{|t4n    ..         looo    ..     April  5. 

15  J.  Bigin,  Nknnuhir,  aouth-euteni 

Persia        3500     ..     April  18. 

16  3.  Bam,  South-eutam  Penua  ..         3500    ..     April  13. 

N.  affinit  N.  Asiatioe  ted  minOr,  rottro  breviore,  piUo  dortoqiie  maria 
viridioribm,femina  noiao  magit  griteo.  Long,  iota  4.5,  ala  2.2,  cauda 
1.4,  iarai  0.6,  roitri  a /ronte  0.54,  a  rtclu  o.6j,  poll.  Aitgl.  el  dec. 
Femina  vix  minor:  long,  tola  4.25,  ala  2.1,  cauda  1.25, 

Hah.  ifl  Balvchistdn,  circa  Jdlk,  Dizafc,  Bampir,  etc. 

Male  in  breeding  plmnage :  the  upper  parts,  with  the  sides  of  the 
head  and  neck,  very  dark  glossy  metallic  green,  passing  more  or  less 
into  purple ;   in  freshly  moulted  specimens  almost  as  purple  as  in 

■  Hume,  Stray  Featbera,  i,  p.  iSj. 
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N^.  Atiatiea,  but  naually  much  gi%eiier ;  loree  blacic,  ear  coverto  with 
less  gloes  than  the  adjoining  parts.  Wings  and  their  larger  coverts 
hair  brown,  tail  feathers  bkck  with  a  ^nt  porplisb  gloss,  and  some- 
times, but  not  generally,  with  narrow  pale  tips.  Chin,  middle  of 
throat,  and  upper  breaet  rich  metallic  pnrple,  with  a  shade  of  ateel 
blae,  the  latter  separated  by  a  narrow  pectoral  band,  not  always  well 
marked,  of  copper  red,  from  the  still  darker  bluish  purple  of  the 
lower  breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail  coverts.  On  each  flank  behind 
the  axil  is  the  tuft  of  yellow  and  scarlet  feathers  characteristic  of 
the  group  to  which  this  species  belongs.  Iris  brown,  bill  and  legs 
black. 

The  male  in  non-breeding  plumage  resembles  the  female,  except 
that  it  has  the  usmtl  porple  stripe  from  throat  to  vent,  the  rest  of 
the  uuderparta  being  pale  grey,  whilst  the  wiogs  and  tail  are  rather 
darker  than  in  females,  and  there  is  a  tinge,  of  purple  gloss  on  the 
smaller  wing  coverts  and  rectrices. 

Female :  above  greyish  brown,  quills  and  wing  coverts  hair  brown 
with  pale  margins,  tail  blacktsb  brown,  all  the  outer  tail  feathers 
tipped  with  whitish,  the  amount  being  laigest  on  the  outermost 
feathers,  on  which  it  extends  some  distance  up  the  outer  web.  Lower 
parte  greyish  white,  with  more  or  less  pale  yellow  on  the  throat 
and  breast,  little  or  none  on  the  chin  and  abdomen. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  five  specimens  taken  when 
fresh.     I  add  those  of  another  female  from  the  dried  skin : — 


li-        is-        la.        II  d        lo!        14  ?. 
4.5  4-3  <-3  4S  4-*S  — 

—  «-75  «-7S         7  S-S  — 


L«ngtli 

Wing 
lUl     .. 

Bill  frora  finnt 
BUI  fhua  g>pe 
dosed  wings  from  end 

oftati  0.7  0.7  oA  9.6  O.J  — 

The  description  has  been  copied  from  that  in  the '  Ibis.'  The  spedes 
is  closely  allied  to  N.  Asiatica,  bat  diSers  in  being  rather  smaller  with 
a  Gonsidetably  shorter  bill,  and  a  green  instead  of  purple  gloss  on 
the  upper  parts,  thus  showing  a  slight  approach  to  the  Palestine 
bird  N.  otea,  Bp.  The  female  is  much  greyer  above  than  the  same 
sex  of  If.  Atiatica.     In  the  aocompanying   plate  the  lower  figure 
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represente  the  male  in  breeding  plumage,  the  upper  figare  the  same 
sex  in  winter,  the  central  figure  the  female. 

I  first  met  with  this  bui  bird  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Makr&n 
ooast,  and  I  subsequently  found  it  in  all  the  parts  of  Baltiohist&n 
traversed,  up  to  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  wherever  there  was  a 
sufficiency  of  bushes.  Its  &vourite  resort  appeared  to  be  thickets, 
chiefly  of  tamarisk,  in  some  of  the  stream  beds,  but  it  was  very 
common  in  gardens  at  Bampur  and  Bam,  and  appeared  to  have 
an  especial  predilection  for  rose  bushes.  Its  habits  differed  in  no 
respect  from  those  of  the  allied  species,  except  that  it  occurred  in  small 
patches  of  vegetation  sparingly  scattered  in  a  land  of  desert  and 
barren  rock.  When  I  first  came  accross  specimens,  towards  the  end 
of  Janttaiy,  the  males  were  in  winter  plumage,  bat  in  the  coorsc  of 
the  next  month  all  rapidly  acquired  their  breeding  livery,  and  those 
shot  in  March  had  completed  their  moult. 

This  bird  ia  very  probably  confined  to  Baldchist^  and  the  low 
portions  of  F&rs  in  Southern  Persia,  perhaps  ranging  along  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  Persian  Quif,  bat  it  has  not  been  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bushire  or  Sbir^.  It  may  est«nd  northward 
across  the  deserts  of  Sistin  to  the  Helmund  and  Afghinist&n,  and 
it  may  possibly  inhabit  Kel^t,  but  in  Sind  it  appears  to  be  replaced  by 
N.  Jiiatica,  In  December,  near  Maskat  in  Arabia,  I  saw  aNectarinia, 
which  I  had  at  the  time  no  means  of  shooting ;  it  was  not  in  breeding 
plumage,  and  I  cannot  form  an  idea  as  to  whether  it  was  the  present 
species,  JV.  oaea,  or  an  undescribed  fbrm. 


FJUIII.T  TROGLODTTIDjE. 

158.  Tn^lodytefl  parvulna,  Koch. — De  F, 

T.  Europ<etit,  Mia.  Cat.  Bui,  No.  75,  p.  36,— De  F.  Vt«g.  id  Pbtb.  p.  346. 
I  !.  Sbiriz,  Bonthem  Penw    ■ .         ■  •         475°     ■  ■     Angnrt. 
a  a.  Shoreiof  C»pt>D,  near  Heeht     ..  Boo  NoTembec, 

The  common  European  wren  was  found  by  both  M^n^tries  and  De 
Filippi  in  the  Caspian  provinces,  where  it  appears  to  be  common. 
The  specimen  obtained  by  Major  St.  John  at  Shir^  extends  the 
range  of  this  bird  considerably. 
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Fakilt  CERTHIID^ 

157.  TioliodTOina  mnrarla,  (L.) 

I  ;.  Manndario,  Northeni  Foink  O     •  ■     Much. 

The  wall-creeper  has  hitherto  only  been  recorded  from  the  Caspian 
provinces.  It  was  Been  near  B&ku  by  M^n^triee.  As  it  extends  into 
India,  it  ia  probable  that  it  may  be  found  occamonally  in  other  parte 
of  Persia  as  a  winter  visitant. 

Certhia  famliant,  L.,  is  fonnd  in  the  Transcaacasian  provinces,  and 
probably  exists  in  Northern  Persia, 

Familt  SITTIDjE. 

158.  Sitts  osesia,  Wolf. 

?  8.  EHropita,  L.  tLpnd  Mdii4tri«e,  Cat.  Rata. No.  Ill,  p.  43,  nee  LIiid. 
1.  Ad&d,  ManndBiin,  Northarn  Penia  6jOa  August  11. 

I  obtained  a  single  specimen  of  the  common  nuthatch  in  the 
forests  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Elburz  mountains. 

M^n^tries  noticed  a  nuthatch,  which  he  calls  8.  Europaat  on  the 
rocks  of  B&kd  and  in  the  forests  of  lAnkorin,  That  seen  in  the  latter 
locality  may  very  probably  have  been  the  present  species,  which 
many  ornithologists  do  not  separate  from  S.  Europaa,  but  I  cannot  help 
su^estdng  that  the  birds  shot  on  the  barren  rocks  of  Bikli  belonged 
to  one  of  the  rock  haunting  species  8.  Sjfiwa  or  8.  ruptcola,  most 
likely  the  latter. 

16B.  B.  Syriaoa,  Ehr. 

8.  tft«ma!/trl\  Uioliali.,  Bhaipe  and  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  pt,  zlr, 
S.  ttphnmela,  Sharpe,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hut.  iB^l.ssr.  4, 1,  p.  450. 

I  s.  Near  Parp&,  east  of  Bhirii,  southerD 

Peraia 6000     . .     Hay  30. 

3.  NirlE,e«stof  Shir£i  ..         6000     ..     June  a. 

3,  4  J,  5, 6  9.  Shii4i 47SO    . .     June. 

7  J.  Shirii  -.         ..         sow     ..     Jane. 

■  1 4o  not  oonaider  Miohahellea'  title  a  Latin  name.    He  ampl;  oallt  the  bird  SOta 
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The  Bpecimcne  from  Persia  all  belong  to  the  large  pale  variety 
for  which  Mr.  Sharpe  proposed  the  name  8.  lephronota.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  form  can  be  separated  irom  the  typical  8.  Sjiriaca,  since  both 
vary  somewhat  in  size,  and  the  pale  oolour  of  the  eastern  bird  is  pro- 
bably due  to  its  greater  exposnre  to  the  sun,  a  cause  which  appears 
to  have  produced  in  Persia  pale  races  of  several  birds.  Of  the 
species  next  to  be  mentioned,  8.  mpicota,  I  have  both  dark  and  pale 
specimens,  those  shot  in  Angost  in  the  Elburz  mountains  being  de- 
cidedly darker  than  specimens  from  Central  and  Sonthern  Persia. 
The  only  other  character  besides  size  and  general  colouration  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Shaq>e,  as  distinguishing  S.  tephroHotut,  is  the  prolonga- 
tion backward  of  the  black  stripe  through  the  eye.  But  here  again 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  do  constant  difference.  Some  of  the  birds 
belonging  to  the  large  pale  form  have  apparently  a  longer  and  broader 
eye  streak,  I  think,  than  typical  specimens  of  S.  8]/riaca,  but  in  others 
the  stnpe  precisely  resembles  that  in  European  examples,  and  the  cha- 
racter is  one  of  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  judge  in  ekins.  I 
must  say,  too,  that  the  dimensions  given  by  Mr.  Sharpe  as  those  of 
8.  Neumayeri  {S.  Sj/riaca)  for  comparison  with  the  meaeuremeuts  of  his 
type  of  8.  iepAronoiat  from  Kok&nd  are  token  from,  a  very  small 
specimen,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  those  given  by 
JJresser  in  the  '  Birds  of  Europe'.' 

The  following  measurements  were  taken  from  a  bird  shot  at  Nirfz, 
just "  fter  shooting  it : — 


Eiptwitft 

Wmg  

TiE 

TanuH  

Bill  from  fi-ont 

Bill&omgkpe         

Closed  wings  ibort  of  end  of  bul   . 


In  fonr  other  males  the  wing  measures  345  to  5.6  in.,  tail  1.9^  to 
Z.05,  tarsus  I.I  to  1.15,  bill  from  the  forehead  0.95  to  1.03.     In 

'  I  may  hara  andoree  ■  remaric  muds  loine  Ume  Blnce  bj  If.  Hume  m  to  the  insaffi- 
(dencj  of  the  meuuremeiita  luaallj  given  bj  Earopeao  ornitbolc^to.  If,  iDBtead  of 
giving  ths  ^mennoDS  of  one  bird,  which  nuj  or  ran;  not  be  a  fairly  ■venga  spedmen, 
tbc;  would  fnniiih  Uie  extreme  meMurements  of  a  doten  at  leaat.  males  and  femalea, 
and  &om  difibrent  localities,  it  would  much  boilitate  oomparisoD. 
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the  two  females  the  wings  measure  34  and  3.7  in.,  tails  1.85  and 
2.o8j  tarsi  1,05  and  J.l6,  cnlmina  i  and  1.03.  The  iris  is  dark 
mnber  brown,  legs  and  daws  horn  coloured,  bill  blackish  above, 
bloish  grey  below. 

8.  ^iaca  keeps  entirely  to  rocky  parts  of  the  countiy,  uid  I 
have  myself  only  observed  it  apon  the  hills  of  Donunalitic  limestone 
which  occupy  so  la^  aa  area  in  the  Deighbonrhood  of  Shirfa,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  I  have  seen  it  on  the  cretaceoos  limestone  a  little 
brther  north,  bnt  I  did  not  notice  it  in  Bal6chist&i ;  at  least,  I  think 
that  I  once  saw  a  rock  nuthatch,  bnt  that  it  belonged  to  the  small 
kind  8.  nipiaola.  The  present  species  is,  however,  found  &rther  to 
the  eastward  in  E£ndahir  and  to  the  nort^h-east  in  Turkest&i 
(Kok£nd).  These  birds,  when  I  saw  them  in  June,  were  in  small 
flocks,  probably  &milies,  consisting  of  the  parent  birds  sad  the  young 
of  the  year,  which  exactly  resemble  the  old  birds  in  plumage.  The 
species  is  said  to  be  an  early  breeder  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Kriiper 
and  Seebohm  found  its  eggs  in  April,  and  it  pro1»ably  breeds  at 
least  as  early  in  the  year  near  Shir&z.  Ito  presence,  wherever  it 
occurs,  is  soon  made  known  by  its  load  voice.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  noisiest  of  birds,  its  call  consisting  of  a  rapid  repetition  of  one 
note.  Usually  it  keeps  to  the  rocks,  bat  I  have  seen  it  on  several 
occasions  settle  on  trees,  and  even  hunt  over  the  stems  like  the 
.  common  nuthatch ;  indeed,  I  shot  one  specimen  at  Niriz  whilst 
thus  occupied.  Its  food  also  is  partly  vegetable,  !ot  I  found  plum- 
stones  in  the  stomach  of  one  bird. 

160.  B '.  ropioolA,  W.  BUn£  PL  XV,  fig.  3.— De  F. 

lUi.  1873,  p.  87. 

1 8.  Bj/riata,  Ehr.  kpnd  de  Ulippt,  YiMg.  In  Per^  p.  346,  (imo  Kir.) 
I  S.  Suropaa,  L.  Kpnd  Mdnjbrlea,  Cat.  Rtlt.  No.  iii,  p.  43,  partiiii,  (nao 
Lfnn.) 

I  d,  Shirii,  loiitli  Peraik 5000    ..     Daoambar. 

1  9.  Kobnid,  Dortli  of  lafiihtn       ..         ..         7000    ..     Jalj  18. 
3  4,  4  !.  Lnia  nJley,  Ellnm  moimtaliii, 

north  of  Tshiiii       6joo    ..     Augort  9. 

5,  0  9.  Lon  TKlley         6goo    ..     Aagnrt  16. 

S.  Syriaon,  Ehr.,  rimlit,  ted  minor,  Jiucid  uigri  oculari  plerumqve 
antputiore  et  breviore,  et  jirteieriim  roilro  pedibvtqtie  mulio  ffraciiiori^ 

'  'Dia  generic  dmhb  hM  betn  mlapitiiited  Sitla  in  tho  pUie. 
VOL.  II.  q 
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facile  d'utingvenda.     Long,  toi.  6,  alee  3,  cauda  1.9,  tarn  o.g,pedis  1.7, 
rotiri  afronte  0.8,  a  rietu  i. 

Hah.  tataont^a  Perticit,  praaerlim  in  Elhurz,  laxa  icopufoique  fre- 
quentan*. 

Uj^r  parts  slaty  grey,  the  inner  and  basal  portions  of  all  the 
rectrices,  except  the  central  and  enter  pairs,  blackish  ;  a  narrow  black 
stripe  from  the  base  of  the  bill  on  each  side  through  the  lores  and 
above  the  ear  coverts  to  the  ride  of  the  nape,  varying  somewhat  in 
breadth  and  length,  but  less  developed  than  in  8.  S^iaca  \  chin  and 
throat  white,  the  same,  but  less  pure,  on  the  breast ;  abdomen  and 
lower  tail  ooverto  doll  pale  rafons,  this  colour  becoming  gradually 
darker  towards  the  vent ;  iris  dark  brown ;  bill  blackish,  except  be- 
low, near  the  base,  where  it  is  pale  grey,  almost  white ;  legs  homy 
grey,  soles  pale  and  slightly  yellowish. 

The  following  are  the  dimensiooa  of  the  six  specimens  obtained : 
those  of  tdl,  except  No.  i,  were  taken  on  the  freshly  shot  birds : — 
u.       as.       3d.        4?.        ss.       «9. 

I*i>(rth  —         5-75         6  S-7S        6.2  6.1 

Expanw  —         9  9.»s        9S  9-3  95 

Wing 3  3.9  3.15        3  3.<^        J.9S 

TftU 1,7  1.8  1.8  1.65         1.9  1,8 

T&nmt 0.9  0.S8        0.9  0.S5        0.9*        0.9 

Foot —  —  1.7  1.7s         —  — 

KU  troni  front  ..         •■     0,81        0,79        0.83        0.83        0.85        0.85 

Kll  from  gkpe  ..         ■ .       —         —  0.95        0,95         i  i 

Closed  wiogi  short  of  and  of  ttil    —         0.7  o.S  0.6  0.7  0.9 

This  species  only  differs  ^m  S.  8j/riaca  in  its  smaller  size  and  veiy 
mnch  more  slender  bill  and  legs.  The  eye  streak  is  narrower  and  less 
produced  backwards,  but  this  character  is  variable.  It  ia  a  rock 
nuthatch,  and,  so  far  as  I  had  means  of  observing  it,  its  habits  appear 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  S,  Syriaca.  Like  that  species  it  keeps  in 
small  flocks  which  hunt  about  the  rocks  and  stones  of  the  hill  sides, 
often  clinging  to  perpendicular  faces  of  rock  and  running  np,  down, 
and  across  them,  precisely  ae  the  common  nuthatch  does  upon  trees. 
The  specimen  shot  at  Shir&z,  which  was  obtained  by  Major  St,  John, 
was,  I  believe,  killed  on  a  tree,  and  I  saw  a  nuthatch,  which  I  have 
every  reason  t»  believe  was  this  species,  on  a  large  cypress  tree  in  a 
valley  four  or  five  marches  north  of  Shiriiz ;  bat  it  is  exceptional,  as  with 
S.  ^riaea,  to  see  S.  rupicola  elsewhere  than  upon  rocks. 

This  small  nuthatch  abounded  on  the  rocky  hill  sides  of  the  valleys 
penetrating  the  Elhurz  mountains,  north  of  Tehriin,  from  about  6000 
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/ante  dUtinfmenda.     Lomg.  tot.  6,  i 
rosiri  a/nmU  0.8,  a  rielu  i. 

Hat.  in  montiiui  Peraicit,  prteia 
qMentant. 

Upper  ports  sUty  grey,  the  u 

rectrioea,  except  the  central  juid  ot 

stripe  fiom  the  base  of  the  bill  0; 

aboTe  the  ear  corerte  to  the  side 

breadth  and  length,  but  less  devel 

throat  white,  the  same,  bat  less  j 

lower  tail   ooverts  doll   pale  mfon 

darker  towards  the  vent ;  irie  dart 

low,  near  the  base,  where  it  is  pal 

grey,  eolea  pale  and  slightly  yeJlowi 

The  following  are  the  dimensioi 

those  of  all,  except  No.  i,  were  take 

1  s. 

Lnwtl"  — 


Wing 3 

TwI 17 

T>u«a 0.9 

Foot — 

Bill  rrom  frODt  ■■  083 

KU  from  gBp«  ••  — 

Cloaad  wings  ibort  of  end  of  Uil  — 

This  species  only  differs  from  8.  S^ 
much  more  slender  bill  and  legs.  H 
produced  backwards,  bat  this  chan 
nnthatcb,  and,  so  far  as  I  had  means 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  S.  Syriec 
small  Bocka  which  hunt  about  the  r 
often  clinging  to  perpendicular  laces 
and  across  them,  precisely  as  the  eoi 
The  specimen  shot  at  Stiiriz,  whiehi 
was,  I  believe,  killed  on  a  tree,  and 
every  reason  to  believe  was  this  spec 
valley  four  or  five  marehee  north  of  Shi 

S.  Syriaea,  to  see  S.  ruptcela  elsewhere 
This  email  nuthatch  abounded  on  tl 

penetrating  the  Elburz  mountains,  nc 
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to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  apecimens,  as  mentioned  above,  were 
obtained  farther  south,  one  from  Kohrud  near  lefah&n,  and  one  from 
Shir&z,  and  these  are  both  mach  paler  in  colour  than  Elburz  speci- 
mens, diSering  from  them  precisely  as  the  pale  large  race  of  the 
Syrian  nuthatch  from  South  Persia,  K&ndahfir,  sod  Tnrkest&n,  does 
from  the  typical  form  of  Asia  Minor.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that 
the  Sitta  which  M^^tries  obtained  on  rocks  near  B&kii  may  have 
been  the  present  species.  I  obtained  no  specimen  of  any  nuthatch 
east  of  ShirAz,  bat  I  once  saw,  upon  some  limestone  rocks  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  hiil  near  Magas,  between  Dizak  uid  Bamplir,  some  birds 
which  I  not«d  at  the  time  as  nuthatches,  but  which  were  evidently  too 
small  for  8.  Syriaca,  and  which  I  think  were  very  probably  S.  rupieola. 
It  is  a  cnriouB  circumstance  that  the  typical  3.  Sj/riaca  shonld  be 
represented  to  the  eastward  by  two  forms,  one  rather  larger,  found  in 
Southern  Persia,  Afgh&nist^,  and  Torkest&n,  the  other  much  smaller, 
and  occupying  several  parts  of  Northern  and  Central  Persia,  especially 
the  Elburz  mountMns.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  extreme 
forma  are  descendants  of  the  intermediate  ooe. 


Family  PARID^. 


161.  ParuB  mi^r,  L.— Do  F. 


t.  NiHi,  ewt  of  Shirti,  •ouUMm  Peni> 

6800 

Junal. 

J,  3  ;■  Shiiii  Uie         

4700 

.     June  8. 

,i,6i,7,8  young  i,  9  young  S.  Sbirb 

4750 

Jquo, 

0  4.  0>k  foKXt,  ueu- Sbirii 

June. 

5000 

June  11 

Common  throughout  the  Persian  highlands  in  gardens,  and  espe- 
cially in  orchards.  About  Shiriz  it  appeared  to  me  very  abundant, 
and  it  was  equally  so  in  the  large  orchards  of  Kohrud,  north  of 
Isfahfui,  but  I  did  not  see  it  nearly  so  frequently  in  the  Elburz,  and 
De  Filippi  considered  it  rare  in  the  country  traversed  by  him  in 
Northern  Persia.  It  was  not  seen  in  Karm&D  or  Boluchist^  or 
anywhere  east  of  Shir&z. 

Some  Persian  specimens  have  the  back  rather  darker  than  European 
birds,  and  the  margins  of  all  the  quills  are  ofl«n  bloish  grey  in  the 
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fonner,  instead  of  those  of  the  secondaries  being  greenish ;  but  other 
skins  are  precisely  like  those  &om  Western  Europe. 

The  greater  tit  mnst  breed  ia  Southern  Persia  not  later  than  April, 
for  near  Shiriz,  at  the  commencement  of  Jooe,  the  yoong  birds  fully 
fledged  were  flying  about  with  their  parents. 


163.  P.  plueonotns,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XVI,  fig.  i. 

Ibli,  1873,  p.  8S. 

I,  a,  i  3.  Oftk  IbrMt,  new  Sbtiis  . .         7000    . .     June. 

F.  atro  affinit,  ted  major,  cajiite  tola,  prater  miciam  aUam  maeulatgm 
lateralet  paUide  Jtavat  {?  interdum  albaa),  nUentenigro;  dorto  olivateenti- 
hrunneo,  uropi/gium  versus  palleseente  ;  alts  caud&que  un^>rinu,peiiinamm 
marginihus  dorto  concoloridus  j  tectricibut  alarum  nuyoribm  afque  inter- 
medii»  ad  apices  alio  punctatis  ;  guld  ntgrd  ;  pectore  sordide  alio,  postice 
et  ad  latera  fuhescenU  ;  abdomine  Aypoc&ondriisque  Jjthis.  Irt>ii^.  ala 
a. 7,  caudcE  1.85,  tarsi  0.77,  rosiri  afronte  0.4. 

Hab.  in  quercelis  handprocul  ab  urbe  Persicd  Shirdz. 

Whole  head  and  neck  gloeey  black,  except  the  white  nuchal  spot 
and  the  usual  lateral  patches  occupying  the  cheeks,  ear  coverts,  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  which  are  yellowish  white  or  pale  yellow,  perhaps 
becoming  pure  white  in  old  birds ;  back  olive  brown,  becoming  lather 
paler  upon  the  rump ;  wings  and  tail  hair  brown,  the  feathers  with 
olive  margins,  and  the  median  and  greater  wing  coverts  tipped  with 
small  white  spots,  forming  a  double  wing>bar ;  chin  and  throat  black ; 
breast  white,  not  veiy  pure,  and  gradually  passing  into  the  fulvous  or 
ieabelline  tint  of  the  abdomen,  which  becomes  deeper  and  brownish  on 
the  flanks ;  lower  wing-  coverts  white,  or  nearly  eo. 

Three  specimens  of  this  new  tit  were  obtained  by  M^or  St.  John  in 
the  oak  forests  west  of  Shir&z,  in  Southern  Persia,  and  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  found  elsewhere.  The  wings  measure  2.6  to  2.7  inches, 
tail  1.78  to  1.85,  tarsus  0.76  to  0.8,  cnlmen  0.4  to  042. 

In  size  the  present  species  is  intermediate  between  P.  ater  and  the 
large  P.  Bokharensia,  Licht.  (Evers.  Beiee  von  Orenburg  nach  Bokhara, 
p.  131).  It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  all  described  forms 
belonging  to  the  group  of  P.  aler  by  its  olive-brown  back. 
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les.  Panu  Ingabris  P,  Natt. 

1,  1  ^.  Oak  for«M,  near  Shirii         ..       5000-^000     ..     Jmio. 
1  3  9.  AtiAn,  Mazvidar&t]»  uorthem 

PeiBA  ..  ..  6500  ..     Angort  13. 

The  two  apecimens  from  near  Shir&z  differ  Irom  European  skins  of 
P.  Uiffvirit  in  their  whiter  tmderpaits  and  greyer  backs.  As  there 
appears  to  be  no  stractoral  distinctioQ,  I  doubt  if  it  be  necessaty  to 
separate  the  Persian  bird.  The  specimens  having  been  shot  in  June 
are,  of  course,  in  worn  and  somewhat  &ded  plmnage,  which  may 
partially  account  for  the  difference ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
in  many  South  Persian  birds  to  assume  rather  paler  and  duller  tints 
tiian  those  of  their  western  representatives. 
The  two  Shirfiz  birds  are  adult,  and  measure : — 

WiDg.  TmL  Tunu.        Cnlm«ii. 

'         -.  ..  3  »-5  0.77  o^s 

a  1^7  MS  0-8  046 

Should  it  he  fomtd  that  the  much  greyer  colouration  of  the  back  in 

this  bird  is  constant  at  all  seasons,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 

South  Persian  race  might  be  fairly  distinguished  from  that  of  Eastern 

Europe.     Specimens  of  all  tits  from  the   forests  of  KurdistAn  and 

Lfiriat^  are  much  needed  to  show  how  far  tie  different  races  are 

worthy  of  separation. 

The  third  specimen  which  I  refer,  but  with  etill  greater  doubt,  to 
P.  iuffubris,  is  a  young  female  bird  of  the  year  which  I  shot  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  in  the  forest,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Elburz 
mountuns  in  Mazandarfin.  It  closely  resembles  the  European  tit  in 
colour,  except  that  it  has  a  distinctly  rufous  tinge  on  the  abdomen ; 
but  the  bill  is  smaller,  and  the  tarsi  and  tail  are  rather  shorter.  The- 
dimensions,  as  compared  with  those  of  two  specimens  of  P.  iugviria, 
one  from  Greece,  the  other  from  Asia  Minor,  are : — 

Wing.       TUI.       Tattni.    CnJmeiL 

Elbun  9  (Tonng).        ..         i.B  1.1  0.7  0.41 

Oreeca  a  (adult).  ..         i.S  1.45  o.B  0.5 

SmjTD*  a  (young).       . .         a.8  14  0.75  0.48 

If  these  differences  be  constant,  the'Caspisn  race  should  be  sepaiated 

under  a  different  name;  hut  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  propose  one  on 

the  strength  of  a  single  specilnen, 

Parut  ater  and.  P.  pahitrU  were  found  hy  M6i£tries  in  the 
Caacflgus,.batliav6^Qot'.been'met  with  in  Persia. 
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164.  P.  (fiyanisiM)  Feraious,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XVI,  fig.  2. 
Ibii,  1873,  p.  B9. 

ii  >i  3  4>  4  f .  0*k  fbrat,  IMU  Shirii    . .         5000-7000     ..     Jana. 

P.  cseruleo  affinis,  aed  eoloriiut  omnibut  ohicurvmbua ;  dorto  griteO' 
olivaeeo;  pectore  ahdomineque  palHde  itaielHno-^fiavis ;  apicibua  albidit 
teciricum  alarium  majorumfoiciam  irantvertalem  prabentibut,  latioriius  ,* 
rotiro  mnore.    Loty.  aks  2.55,  cauda  2,  tarn  0.65,  rotiri  a/ronte  0.3. 

Had.  in  quercetit  Aaudprocul  a  Shirdz. 

Crown  of  the  head  dull  verditer  bine ;  forehead,  sides  of  the  he&d, 
(except  a  black  line  from  the  base  of  the  bill  through  the  eye  to  the 
nape)  and  a  narrow  line  nniting  the  supercilia  round  the  back  of  the 
head  whit«;  nape  dull  dosky  bloe,  with  a  small  whitiBh  spot  behind 
it,  separating  it  from  tlie  olive  grey  bade,  which  becomes  rather 
lighter  coloured  and  greener  on  the  nimp ;  quills  dasty  brown,  the 
secondaries  and  basal  portion  of  the  primaries  with  dull  blue  edges, 
terminal  portion  of  the  primaries  narrowly  edged  With  white ;  wing 
coverts  dull  blue,  the  greater  coverts  and  the  last  secondaries  broadly 
tipped  with  white,  th^  form^  making  a  well  marked  wing-bar,  much 
broader  than  in  P.  tarulem ;  tail  dull  blue  above,  blmsh  grey  beneath, 
the  outermost  pur  of  feathers  witli  white  margins  externally,  except 
near  the  tip ;  chin  white  and  black  mixed;  throat  dull  black ;  breast 
and  abdomen  yellowish  buff,  with  a  line  of  dupky  black  feathers  down 
the  centre  of  the  lower  breast,  middle  of  abdomen  whitish. 

The  measurements  of  the  four  specimens  whidi  were  collected  by 
Majo^  St.  John  are  the  following.  I  add  for  comparison  those  of 
two  European  specimens  of  P.  caruteua. 

Wing.         Tail.  Tamil.      CtilnMn. 


I  i.  p.  Pmicut 

»-S 

axia 

0.68 

0.33 

»i.P.FcrtieM 

».6S 

..98 

0.68 

O.J9 

Si.P.Ptrihta 

1.4s 

1.98 

o.ea 

O.J» 

49.P.Ptrnau 

'A 

o.« 

0.31 

5  d.  P.  onutou,  Piedmont 

a.65 

1.1 

6  i.  P.  earvlau,  Halle,  Suou; 

a.65 

» 

0.71 

0.36 

The  bill  in  the  new  species 

s  not  shorter  than 

n  P.  earuleut,  but 

it  is  considerably  more  slender 

and  as 

the  colouration  of  the  bird  ia 

much  paler,  I  think  it  deserves 

separatic 

n. 

'  Since  writing  the  abore,  I  luve  ae 

m  Italian 

ifau  with  a  bin 

anUing  th»t  of  P.  Ptnictu. 
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166.  *  F.  [CyaniiUs)  osamlaos,  L. — De  F. 

The  common  blue  tit  of  Europe  is  said  by  De  Filippi  to  have  been 
found  breeding  in  gardens  at  Kazvin,  north-west  of  Tehrfin,  and  it  is 
also  recorded  by  M^^tries  from  Lankoria.  There  is,  of  coarse,  a 
possibility  that  the  bird  may,  in  each  instance,  have  been  P.  Periieui, 
bat  I  hare  seen  no  adult  specimens  from  either  locality  for  com- 
parison. Two  skins  brought  by  De  EHlippi  from  KazviQ,  and  now  in 
the  Turin  Museum,  belonged  to  immature  birds,  but  they  precisely 
resemble  P,  cisruleat  at  the  same  ag«. 


186.  Aorednla  tephroDOta,  (OOuther). 

Oritm  l^ronetia,  OSntlier,  IbU,  1865,  p.  95,  PI.  IV. 

t,  3,3,4.  BMlit.nsu' the  CMpianSn..  —  IMet. 

^  5(  ^>  7  (yoiuis)- ^^^  Stiiiii   ..         ..         6000    ..     Jnoe. 

The  four  specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  un- 
doabtedly  belong  to  this  species,  which  was  preTiously  only  known 
from  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  This  extension  of  the  range  renders 
it  possible  that  the  birds  noticed  by  M^n^tries  in  the  Caucasus  under 
the  name  of  P.  caudaiut,  which  he  says  is  rather  rare  in  those  moon- 
tains,  may  also  belong  to  A.  tepArotu>ta.  As,  however,  the  true  A. 
eaudala  is  found  throughout  Southern  Rassia,  on  examination  of 
Caucasian  specimens  will  be  necessary  before  deciding. 

The  three  skins  from  Southern  Persia,  which  wore  obtained  in  the 
oak  forest  near  Shiriz,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  Resht  specimens, 
were  collected  by  Major  St.  John,  belong  unfortunately  to  immature 
birds,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  should  be  assigned 
to  A.  tephronota  or  to  some  other  species.  The  sides  of  the  crown  are 
brown,  the  central  portion  mixed  brown  and  white,  the  back  is  brown 
with  white  spots,  toil  blackish  brown,  the  two  outer  pairs  of  rectriccs 
with  the  outer  webs  and  tip  white,  the  quills  brown  with  pale  edges, 
lower  parts  dusky  white. 

The  specimens  of  A.  iepAronoia  from  Besht  measure :  wing  2.23 
to  2.45,  tail  245  to  2.75,  tarsus  0.67  to  0.7,  culmen  0.3.  The  young 
birds  from  Shiriz  measure :  wing  2.1  to  a.35,  tail  2.7. 
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le?.  *  2gitbaiiu  pendoIiniiB,  (L.)— De  F. 

Found  by  De  Filippi  at  Mi&na  in  Nortli-weetern  Persia,  on  the 
road  between  Tabriz  and  Kazvin.  No  specimens  are  preaerred  at 
Turin. 


Family  MOTACILLID^. 

168.  Hotaollla  alba,  L,— De  F. 

M.  i)wUWMn*u,  BTkw,  F.  Z.  a  183a,  p.  91. 

I  4, 1  9.  Owidkr,  BaldohltUn  —  . .     Deeetnber. 

3  i.  UuUdd  river,  dmt  la&ndik,  Bal^ 

ohbUn          3*00  Ifwefa  9. 

4  d.  Kalagiii,  BaldoliuUu 3500  ..     Uuoh  10. 

5 «.  Jilk,  BaldohUUii        jooo  ..     Much  17. 

<!.  7  4.  8,  9  $.  IHiU.  BaldohiiUii  4000  ..     Hanh  14. 

10  a.  TTimka,  lontli-eMt  of  Kannbi  Sooo  ..      Mays. 

I I  9.  Mwhliili,  KWtb-wtrt  of  Kannfai     ..  6S00  ..     lb;  si. 

IJ,  13  J,  14  S.  Shirii        4750..     Jtui& 

15   9.  Lii»  T«U«]r,    EUnm    mountain^ 

north  Fcsna            6{oo  ..     AngiMt  8. 

Both  this  and  the  next  species  breed  on  the  Fereian  highlands. 


166.  M.  peraonata,  Gould,  var.  Ptrtiea. 

I  M.  Ivfubnt,  knot,  ex  Fm^  nee  Temm. 

I  j. Kkimio,  Bonth-cMMm  Petiia  ..  580a  ..  TSmjS, 

S.  NwtfKamiin 5700  ..  H*]r  17. 

34.  Suiiiii,eutofBhiTii  .,  {Sao  ..  Hbj  18. 

44.  Nirfi,eMt<ifSfair4i 5000  ..  Jane  4. 

S^.Shlrii 4750  ..  Jane  I. 

6  J.  Shirii 47fio  ..  Deoembcr. 

7  «  (Tonng).  IibUa  5000  ..  Jul;  10. 

Althongh  these  birds  agree  on  the  vhole  with  Indian  and  Tnrkeet&n 
qiecimens,  and  with  Mr.  Gould's  figures  in  the  '  Birds  of  Asia,'  there 
is  a  slight  difference.  In  Persian  akiss  there  appear  always  to  be  s 
few  white  feathers  at  the  sides  of  the  nech,  and  more  of  the  region 
below  and  behind  the  eye  is  white.  The  black  comes  down  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  also  down  the  breast  much  fiirther  than  it  does  in 
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M,  alba  in  breeding  plamage.  In  the  Britisli  Muaeam,  however, 
there  is  a  specimen  of  M.  pervmata  &om  Persia,  obtained  probably 
near  Tebrin,  precisely  like  Indian  birds. 

Ihia  wag:tail  appears  to  breed  on  the  Persian  plateau  in  larger 
numbers  Uiui  M.  alia.  A  specimen  shot  in  December  still  retains 
the  black  chin  and  hind  neck.  A  young  specimen  is  all  grey,  even 
the  pectoral  band  is  only  dusky. 


170.  K.  Holphurea,  Bechrt.— De  P. 

M.  boar^a,  Penn.,  Ds  F.  Tiag.  In  Penia,  p.  348. 
I   9.  Neu-  Al^Ueh,  between  Blaiit  and 

Is&li&n         6000    ..     July. 

a  9.  Eohrdd,  nortli  of  Isfahfli       ..  ..         7000    ..     Jn^  »l. 

3  4.  Redi^  OhIUn,  near  Caqiian  Sea      ..  —      ..     NoTemb«r. 

Two  of  these  specimens  have  tails  measuring  3.8  and  3.9  in.,  and 
consequently  belong  to  the  European  form  with  longer,  not  to  the 
Indian  and  Mahty  race  (M.  melaaope,  Fall.)  with  shorter  rectrioes. 
Id  the  third  specimen  the  tail  appears  shorter,  but  it  is  imperfect. 


171.  Bodytea  flATUfl,  (L.) 

Panu  lalAH,  S.  Q.  Om«L  Beiw,  iii,  p.  104,  PL  XZ. 
Mctaclllajiamola,  PaO.  Zoogr.  Bo*.  A«.  1,  p.  501. 
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A  single  Bpecimen  in  almoet  full  breeding  plumage :  crown  and 
nape  ashy ;  lores,  feathers  beneath  the  eye  and  ear  coverts  black ;  a  rudi- 
mentary white  superciliary  stripe  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  continued 
behind  the  eye ;  chin  and  a  line  separating  the  black  lores  &om  the 
golden  yellow  throat  white ;  back  light  olive  green  ;  lower  parte  bright 
yellow.     Wing  5.25,  tail  2.8,  tarsus  0.95,  culmen  0.6. 

This  form  resembles  B.  cinereicapilltu  at  least  as  mnch  ae  it  does 
typical  Jlavtti.  I  have  Been  simiUr  specimens  from  India,  but  not 
from  Europe. 

Motacilla  flaveola  of  Pallas  has  an  ashy  head,  with  a  white  eyo 
streak.  Panu  luteut  of  S.  Q.  Gmelin  included  a  grey-headed  bird 
with  a  white  eye  streak  which  he  considered  the  female,  and  a  foim 
apparently  of  B.  Baj/i  which  he  described  as  the  male. 

The  variability  of  the  yellow  wagtwls  is  well  known.  Finsch  and 
Hartlanb  have  given  a  good  account  of  the  principal  forms  in  the 
'  Vogel  ost  Africfls,'  pp.  26S-274.  They  unite  all  the  races  into  one 
species,  distingnishing  them,  however,  as  varieties.  Professor  Newton, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  new  edition  of  Yarrell's  '  History  of  British 
Birds'  distinguishes  fonr  laces,  viz.  B.  _flav»»,  B.  Sayi,  B.  einereiea- 
filltu  {?  B.  viridit,  Qm.},  and  B.  melanoeepkaltu.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
present  instance  most  convenient  to  follow  Newton,  in  order  to  aid,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  working  out  the  distribution  of  the  different  forms. 
Whether  they  are  species  or  subspecies  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance. 


172.  B.  BayiP  Bp.  var. 

1  9.  Bam,  nnth^utero  Perda  3500     ..     April  1  a. 

This  is  a  specimen  which  has  not  assumed  the  breeding  plumage. 
It  differs  &om  all  the  other  skins  obtained  in  its  small  size  and  in 
having  a  broad  buff  superciliom.  The  colour  above  is  brownish  olive, 
below  pale  yellow  with  a  buff  tinge  on  the  breast ;  chin  and  throat 
huffy  white.     Wing  a.9,  tail  a.35,  tarsus  0.9,  cnlmen  0.68. 

Pam  Ctujnctu,  S.  Q.  Gmelin,  It«ise,  iii,  p.  104,  PI.  XX,  fig.  2,  des- 
cribed from  Ghihin,  evidently  a  BudyUt,  is  by  Pallas  identified  with  hia 
Motacilla  campeatrit,  a  form  allied  to  B.  Bayi,  with  an  ashy  green  head. 
S.  O.  Gmelin  describes  it  as  ash  grey  with  some  yellow  mixed. 
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173.  B.  melandoephaliu,  (Licht.) 

B.  JtavM  (n«I<iii(K»piaIiu),  (Uoht.),  De  F.  Vug.  id  Paiau,  p.  348. 

1  !.  Ebor  Askin,  Bompiutit,  BaliictuBUn  3500    . .     March  6. 

t  i.  J&lk,  BaldohUtia        3000     ..     Monih  17. 

3  d.  Kal^i^n,  BaldohisUb jjoo    ..     Haich  18. 

4  i.  Dizak,  BaliiahuUa                 „         .,         4000    ..     March  ai. 
i  S,6  jmnng !.  Shir&i        4750  June. 

7  J.  Aauptta,  between  Shiriz  and  iB&h&n  7000    ..     Jane  a 5. 

£ven  amongst  these  specimenB  I  can  diBtinguish  two  &irly  separable 
races.  All  liave  the  cap  black  without  pale  supercilia,  but  Nos.  1-4  &oin 
Baluchistfin  have  a  white  chin  and  cheek  stripe  separotiiig  the  black  of 
the  lores  and  infraocular  region  &om  the  yellow  throat,  and  the  winga 
meaeore  3.1  to  3.Z5,  whilst  Nob.  5  and  7  from  the  Persian  highlands 
have  no  white  on  the  chin,  and  wings  which  would  measure,  if  perfect, 
nearly  3.5  :  the  qnilU  are  much  worn  in  both,  and  the  back  browner 
than  in  the  Balfichistfin  specimens,  which  are  in  full  breeding  pin- 

174.  B.  oitreoliu,  (Pall.) 

Malaeaia  tUrtola,  PaU.  Keue,  iii,  p,  6g6. 
M.  cUrintUa,  Pall.  Zoogr.  Roa.  As.  i,  p.  503. 

I  i.  MMhktd  river,  near  lafiindak,  Baliiohirtin  3300     ..     Mitrch  9. 

J  d.  Biiak,  Bal&ohiaUkn  4000    ..     Maioh  14. 

The  first  is  a  young  bird  in  winter  plumage,  the  second  is  an  adult 
in  change.    Both  are  decidedly  small. 

Wing.  Tul.        Tanns.       Cnluen.  Hind  daw. 

No.  I  3.1  a.75  Q.97  0.7  0.4s 

No.  1  ..  3A}5  >,6s  0.91  0.61  0.46 

These  dimensions  scarcely  exceed  those  of  the  eastern  race  S.  dtreo- 
toido,  Hodgs. 

170.  AntbUB  trivialiB,  ^) 
A.  oriomu,  anct. 
JafAw  agUU,  Bjktm,  P.  Z.  3.  1831,  p.  91. 

1  i.  Pan  north  of  Tehiin,  Elbun  monnUiiu, 

north  Peina gooo     ..     Asgnat  17. 

The  tree  pipit  appears  to  be  a  rare  bird  in  Persia.  Its  absence 
throughout  the  country  in  general  is  of  course  explained  by  the  want 
of  trees,  hut  it  might  have  been  expected  to  ocour  more  commonly  in 
gardens,  and  in  the  better  wooded  parts  of  Southern  Persia,  than 
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appears  to  be  the  caae,  Mj  only  epeoimeo  was  obtained  on  the  high 
ran^  of  the  Elbnrz  monntains,  jnst  north  of  Tehiin,  and  on  a  nearly 
bore  hill  Bide,  where  there  were  no  trees  and  bat  few  boBhee. 

176.  A.  pratenaiB,  (L.)--I>e  F. 

I  a.  Fenepolia,  obk'  Bhirii  4500    . .     Jime. 

I  did  not  myself  meet  with  the  common  meadow  pipit,  bat  a  single 
specimen  was  obtained  by  Sf^or  St.  John.  This  Professor  Newton 
has  compared,  and  he  6nds  it  only  differs  &om  British  skins  in  having 
a  white  spot  on  the  third  pair  of  rectricos  ooanting  from  ontside, 
a  character  which,  howarer,  is  ocx»siottally  met  with  in  birds  &om  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

This  pipit  appears  to  be  rare  in  Persia,  but  its  oocnrrenoe  might 
have  been  expected,  because  it  wae  prooored  at  FerozpUr,  in  North- 
western India,  by  Mr,  Home  (Ibis,  1869,  p.  355,  and  1871,  p.  36). 

177.  A.  oeninoB,  (Pklks). 

A.  CtetU^  Andoain. 

I  t.  DIz^  EaldcliuUti 4000    . .     HHch  14. 

1  j.  Booth-cut  of  KMmin 8000     .,     Mk;  a. 

Ibis  also  appears  to  be  rather  a  scarce  bird  in  Penria. 

178.  *  A.  Bioliardl,  Yieil. 

A.  raptMrfi,  Min.  Cat  Rkif.  p.  yj,  nao  NUm. 
Obtained  by  M£n£tries  on  the  T&liah  monntains,  near  lonkorAn. 

179.  A.  spinctettat  (L.)— De  F. 

A.  aqwOieiu,  Beclul,  De  F.  V!«g.  in  Pen.  p.  348. 
I  a.  MMhlcfd  river,  neBr  Isbodak,  Bald- 

lihMka 3*00  ..     Hand)  g. 

1  4.  Kakgin,  nortbwn  BkldchiitiD    ..  jjoo  Hardi  ti. 

3  d.  Near  Kalagin        4000  ..      March  19. 

4,  g  9.  IKnk,  nortiuni  BaldchkUn  ..  4000  ..     Uareh  Ji-14. 

6 1,  Ahideh,  between  Oiiiii  and  lAhic  6000  . .     Joly. 

I  found  the  water  pipit  far  from  rare  in  Baluchistfin  in  spring  in  aU 
suitable  localities.    It  was  lees  common  by  &r  on  the  Petsian  high- 
De  Pilippi  obtuned  it  in  the  Elbnrs. 
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If,  ae  Mr.  Brooks  tfainke,  the  specimens  of  water  pipit  fotmd  in 
North-western  India  belong  to  a  separate  race,  distinguished  by  its 
emaller  size,  and  smaller  more  defined  spotting  on  the  breast,  Balu- 
chist&n  most  be  the  eastern  limit  of  the  tme  A.  tpinoletta.  All  the 
specimens  obtained  agree  in  measnrements  and  colouration  with 
Earopean  birds. 


180.  A.  oampartrls,  (L.)— De  F. 


4750 


Not  common.     De  Filippi  obtained  it  in  the  Elbnrz  moantainB. 

18L  A.  BOEdidOB,  Bfipp. 

'BUpp.  Nen.  Wirb.  p.  103,  PL  XXXTX,  Gg  i.— Jeidon,  Bird*  of  India,  ii, 

p.  136. — Idiyard,  Ibis,  1871,  p.  118. — TrlBtiam,  Ibia,  1869,  p.  437. 
CmT/daUa  gritM-nifMeoM,  Home,  Ibla,  1870,  p.  186. 
Jbtth»i  Jtrdoni,  FinBOh,  Tctaa.  ZooL  Soo.  vil,  p.  141. 

1,  af.Shiiia        475a     -■     Juoa. 

3.  P!%  mll«a  north  ot  Ii&Un  ..        ..        fooo    ..     AfiA. 

Li  mj  o^nion  Blyth  was  right  in  identifying  the  large  pipit 
of  Northern  India  with  JmUus  iordidus  of  Biippellj  and  Finsch, 
Tristram,  and  Home  are  in  error  in  separating  it,  Mr.  Tristram  does 
not  state  on  what  grounds  he  considers  the  Indian  and  AfridU  forms 
different,  but  Messrs.  Finsch  and  Home  give  the  differences  at  length ; 
and  it  is  canons  that  not  one  single  point  mentioned  by  the  one  is 
repeated  by  the  other.  Dr.  Finsch  eeporates  the  two  forme,  because 
the  Indian  bird,  which  he  names  AtUhu  Jerdoni,  is  '  distinguished  by 
having  its  primaries  narrow,  the  secondaries  and  qoill  ooverte  broad, 
margined  with  oohre  fulvous  on  the  outer  web ;  the  outermost  tail 
feather  is,  except  the  black  basal  half  of  the  inner  web,  of  the  same 
colour ;  the  second  tail  feather  has  a  broad  fulvous  apical  spot  running 
on  both  webs,  the-  under  surface  is  light  fulvous,  with  some  obsolete 
dark  blotches  on  the  throat.' 

Now,  in  the  Abyssinian  specimens  in  the  British  Moseiun,  ooUeoted 
by  myself,  the  primaries  are  narrower  than  in  a  skin  in  the  same 
collection  marked  from  the  Himalayas.  The  breadth  of  the  second- 
aries and  their  fiilvous  margins  vary  with  the  season  and  wear,  but 
there  is  ceriwnly  no  constant  difference.     Jn  both  forms  the  terminal 
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183.  *  A.  orborea,  L. 

M^n^tiiee  obtained  the  woodlark  on  the  T&lish  moimtains  near 
IJankortua. 


1S4.  Oalerita  oristata,  (L.)— De  F. 

I,  t  d' Ow&du,  BaliichuUiL   ..  .— 

3  t.  Diub,  Ealdehutio  . .  4000 

4  dt  5  !'  Bam,  BaQth-eutein  PenU  .  ■  350° 
6  9.  MwJiiiih,  Booth- west  of  Kwmtn  6800 

7, 8,  9  9.  Shiiii  4750 

lo(UInnD).  Shirii       4750 

II  j.  Btuliire — 

n  %  13  J°°^S-    Abidsl),  between  Shirts 

ud  T«fa>i*n  . ,         . .  6500    . .     July. 

Universally  distribnted  and  very  common  &om  the  sea  level  np  to 
at  least  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  Hiere  is  great  variation  as  usual 
in  size,  leng^th  of  bill,  etc.  (see  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe,  and  Hume, 
Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  214).  The  length  of  the  wing  in  different 
epecimens  varies  &om  3.75  (Abfideh)  to  4.5  (Shiriz). 

195.  Certhilauda  dDsertoram,  (Stanley).— De  F. 

C.  Oeria,  SKlTwitorf,  Atti  B.  Aoxi  Bci.  Tor.  iil,  iSCS,  p.  191. 

i.Owftdu-,  BaldohliUn  Deoember. 

9  j,  3  9.  Nmt  OwUaf,  Baldchiitin  . .  Jviuary  *3. 

4,  5  4,  6.  Buhlre  Janiuiy. 

All  these  specimens  are  very  grey  with  mncfa  spotting  on  the  breast, 
like  the  m^ority  of  Asiatic  d^ins. 

Not  rare  in  the  desert  plains  near  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Indiui  Ocean,  but  seen  nowhere  else. 


ISe.  Otooorya  penioillata,  (Oonld).— De  F. 

AlandapanciBata, Qro^HA,  P.Z.S.  1S37,  p.  116. 
?  Jlauda  alpatru,  IUd.  Cat  Bail.  p.  3S,  neo  L. 
0.  albtgula,  Braodt,  apud  Bp.  Conap.  G^.  At.  p.  146. 
0.  larvala,  De  F.  ATchiv.  p.  1.  ZodL  Gen.  ii,  p.  381 ;  Viag.  In  Perda, 
p.  348. 
1.  >  <t>  3>  4  V'  "■'"■^*.  aoatk-eatt  of 

Kann4n  Sooo        . .     May  1. 

S  4>  6,  7  9, 8.  NeM-bfikbtn    ..  6000        ..     September. 

9  i,  10  young  9.  Noiih  of  Tehrin,  Blbnn 
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For  a  complete  synonymy  of  this  apeeies  and  an  excellent  mono- 
^rapb  of  the  genus  Olocoryt,  see  Finscli,  Abhandl.  Naturnise  Ver. 
Bremen,  ii,  p.  349.  Salvadori  (Atti  R.  Acad.  Sci.  Tor.  iit,  1865,  p.  285) 
showed  that  0.  larvata,  De  F.,  was  merely  the  enmmer  plumage  ^ 
0.  penicillata,  as  was  indeed  suspected  by  Be  Filippi  himself;  and  this 
view  is  fully  home  ont  by  the  series  collected  by  Major  St.  John  and 
myself,  which  contains  specimens  in  both  summer  and  winter  plumage. 

Id  its  full  breeding  plumage  this  is  a  very  haudsome  lark.  Id  the 
male  the  crowD  of  the  head  aDd  hind  neck  aDd  the  rump  are  isther 
doll  pink,  the  colour  passing  giadoally  into  the  brown  of  the  back. 
In  the  female  there  ia  no  pink ;  all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  are 
light  brown  with  darker  central  streaks,  the  black  marks  on  the  head 
being  only  represented  by  the  darker  colour  of  the  feathers,  and  even  the 
ear  tufte  are  only  dark  brown.  The  black  of  the  throat  too  ia  much 
less  exteDsive  than  in  the  Diale,  aDd  less  intense,  that  of  the  space 
beneath  the  eyes  and  ear  coverts  indistinct,  and  the  ear  coverts  them- 
selves are  very  pale  brownj  not  white  as  in  the  male.  In  winter  the 
black  portions  are  much  concealed  and  broken  up  by  pale  edgee  to  the 
feathers;  there  are  pale  ochraceons  margins  to  the  feathers  of  tiie  upper 
parts,  and  the  colour  of  the  legs  is  lighter  and  browner.  The  young 
bird  is  spotted,  as  in  other  larks,  and  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  have 
brown  whitish  margins  with  darker  bands  ioeide  the  white :  the  breast 
is  yellowish  whit«  with  indistinct  dusky  spots. 

The  bill  varies  in  length,  the  extreme  measurements  on  the  culmen 

are  in  my  specimens  0.65  to  0.83,  females  having  rather  shorter  bills 

than  m^es.   tke  following  are  measurements  of  a  pair  from  Hanaka  :^ 

Length.    Eipansa.    Wing.    lUl.    Tu«iu.  Hind  CUw.  Oulmon. 

Mmls        ..         S  14  *-6        3-15        °-9  0'3S  o-7 

FamUe    ..         7.»5  13.15         4.4S       »^»5        o-9  «-3»  o^S 

All  dimensions  vary  as  in  most  larks.  The  iris  is  deep  reddish 
brown,  bill  blackish  above,  blnieh  grey  below,  tarsi  imd  upper  surface 
of  toes  (in  May)  black  in  the  male,  dusky  iu  the  female,  claws  the 
same,  soles  of  feet  whitish. 

I  only  met  with  the  homed  lark  at  high  elevations ;  during  the 
summer  it  never  appears  to  descend  below  the  higher  plateaux,  and  I 
geneially  met  with  it  od  all  which  exceed  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 
At  this  season  the  birds  are  scattered  about  or  in  pairs.  Th^  either 
breed  late  or  have  two  broods,  for  a  young  one  which  I  shot  on  August 
the  1 7th  was  in  the  qwtted  nestling  plumage.     Similarly  Mr.  Tristram 
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foond  it  breeding  on  the  mountaiDB  of  Palestine  close  to  the  sdow 
line. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  JJauda  alpatrU  of  M^nftries  is  the 
present  species,  because  it  was  obtained  on  the  Tiliah  monntains,  which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Elburz,  and  the  true  '  shore  lark  *  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  recog^nised  by  any  one  else  sonth  of  the  Caspian. 
Bnt  I  may  be  in  error,  and  if  so,  0,  aloatru  mnst  be  -  added  to  the 
Persian  &Qna. 


187.  Celandrella  braohydootylA,  (Lebl.)— De  F. 

I  j.  Ne>r  Bun,  south-taitern  Pcnu   ..  4000  April  1 6. 

1  J,  3  Q.  Hamka,  Bonth-But  of  KumAo  8000  ..  May  a. 

4  9.  Sujin,  Boath-veat  of  Kmoin  7000  ..  Ha;  11. 

5  t.  Near  Nirfi,  east  of  Shirii  ..  ..  7000  ..  June  i. 

6<t.Slur4a  4750  ..  NoTember. 

7^1  8  9.  AmpAs,  plateao,  north  of  Sbirii  700a  ..  Jane  15. 

9  i,  10  !.  Kiuhkiiarcl,  oorth  of  Shirii..         Sooo    ..     Jam  iS. 

Mr,  Dresser,  in  his  very  complete  account  of  this  species  in  the 
*  Birds  of  Europe,'  has  shown  that  the  mfoos-headed  form,  called  C. 
HermoneniU  by  Mr.  Trietram  (P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p.  434),  is  only  a  variety. 
I  had  already  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  found  it  quite  as 
abundant  in  Persia  as  the  normal  form  of  the  short-toed  lark,  and  I 
looked  upon  the  first  mfous-headed  bird  which  I  shot  as  quite  dis- 
tinct, not  only  on  account  of  the  head  being  differently  coloored,  but 
also  because  the  brown  patch  at  the  side  of  the  breast  was  ill  marked 
and  rufous ;  but  there  was  no  difference  that  I  could  see  in  the  measure- 
ments, and  I  subsequently  shot  many  intermediate  forms. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  generally  spread  birds  in  Persia.  It  is  found 
on  almost  all  the  plains,  and  I  found  it  common  in  the  breeding 
season  at  &om  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 


188.  C.  pispoletta,  (Pall.)— De  F. 

I  AUtada  piipoUUa,  D«  F.  Archlr.  p.  1.  Zool.  Gen.  ii,  p.  3S3. 

1  !.  Maahlsh,  laath.WMt  of  Kanntn     . .  600a     , .     Hay  1  □. 

lyoODg.  SarjiD,  south-wat  of  Karm4a  5700            Ma;  19. 

3  4.  Near  Niriz,  eastof  ShitAi    ..  5000            Maj. 

4d.Shiiii —              Jane. 

5  4.  Near  Eaahklzwd,  between  Shir&i  and 

IifUiiD —      ..     Jane  17, 
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This  is  easily  distingnislied  from  C.  brachgdacfyla  bj  its  mach  sliorter 
Becondaries.  In  the  aliort-toed  lark  the  eecondaries  are  nearly  as  long 
as  the  primaries,  \a  C.  piipolelta  they  are  at  least  three  quarters  of  an 
incli  shorter.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Dresaer  for  calling  my  attention  to 
this  (see  Birds  of  Europe,  pt.  xxi).  I  did  not  observe  the  difference  in 
the  two  forms  when  in  Persia,  and  consequently  did  not  notice  if 
tliere  was  any  difference  in  their  distribution,  I  only  obtained 
specimens  of  this  lark  on  the  plateau,  but  it  has  been  procured  by 
Mr.  Hnme  in  North-western  India'.  De  Filippi  obtained  it  only  in 
Annenia. 

Persian  epecimens  measure,  wing  3.6-40  in.,  tail  2.4-2.6,  tarsus 
0.85,  culmen  0.5-0.62. 

I  obtained  the  nest  and  ^gs  of  this  bird  on  the  20th  of  May,  close 
to  Maahfsli,  aboat  forty  miles  south-west  of  Karmfin,  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  locality  was  a  plain  partly 
cultivated,  and  the  nest  was  at  the  foot  of  a  small  bush,  near  a 
cornfield.  I  turned  the  hen  bird  off  the  eggs  and  shot  her.  The 
nest  consisted  of  a  few  stripe  of  bark  and  grass,  withoat  any  regular 
lining,  and  was  laid  in  a  small  hole  in  the  ground ;  the  eggs,  three  in 
number,  are  olive  grey,  closely  spotted,  eepeciidly  near  the  broader 
end. 

Mr.  Dresser  says  that  they  '  resemble  those  of  C.  braeAjfdaefyla,  bat 
are  a  trifle  larger,  have  the  gronnd  colour  clearer  and  paler,  and  the 
spots  somewhat  darker  and  more  clearly  defined.'  They  measure  from 
0.82  to  0.87  inches  by  0.6. 


169.  HelanocoTTplia  calandra,  (L.) — De  F. 

1,  1,  3i.  BmUre  —  Tebnatrj. 

4!.  Shiri*  4750  -■  1^7' 

J  i.  Shirts  ■•  4750  ..  Jane. 

£  young.  NiriE,eut  of  Shirt*  ..  5000  ..  June  4. 

The  only  specimen  of  those  above  quoted  which  was  collected  by 
myself  was  that  from  Niriz.  Close  to  the  shore  of  Niriz  Lake,  in  a 
plain  overgrown  with  grass,  I  found  this  bird  swarming,  most  of  the 

■  I  am  inoUoed  to  agMo  with  Hr.  Hum*  (Ibb,  1S70,  p.g3i)tiukt  the  ipedoa  coIlsoUd 
bjDr.  StoliciL>uiRuiMhri(J.A.aB.  1S68,  pt.  ti,  p.  64),  wai  not  Uut  onuJl;  idanlafiad 
with  C.  pftpoietta,  but  it  may  nay  powbly  have  baon  the  laina  aa  is  thoa  id«ntifi«t  by 
H«rr  T.  Homeyn'  {<xmL  Dnmer,  Bird*  of  Eorope,  art.  C.  hrachydadyla),  which  ia  pro- 
bably Alaitda  longiptmtu,  Eranmaii,  and  oartaiuly  CUowfrcUa  Uueoplun,  Ba*ertsoT. 

a  a 
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indiridoals  aeeo  being  young;  birdfi  witli  the  p&le  edgings  characterietic 
oftlie  nestling  plumage.  It  is  evident  that  M.  calandra  breeds  in 
Fends  at  this  eleyation  (about  5000  feet]  in  May. 


190,  K.  sp.  0  tsalandra,  var.) 

1  g.NeKrlEhUti  jooo  ApriL 

The  specimen  &om  Isfiah&n  differs  so  much  from  the  other  skins 
of  if.  ealandra  that  I  cannot  bat  sospect  it  to  be  a  distinct  race.  It 
is  darker  and  earthy  brown  instead  of  mfons,  the  dark  brown  marks 
on  the  head  and  back  b^g  clearer  than  in  M.  ealandra,  and  the 
Bides  of  the  breast  far  more  spotted.  It  is  also  very  small  and  has  a 
singnJarly  short  bill;  wing  4.7,  tail  2.45,  tarsus  i.i,  cnlmen  0.72. 
In  having  the  outer  tail  feathers  white,  and  white  tips  to  the 
eeoondaries,  it  agrees  with  M.  ealandra. 

I  have  Been  a  specimen  from  Algiers,  and  one  from  Central  Asia 
resembling  this  in  colour,  but  they  have  much  longer  bills. 


lei.  U.  bimaoulata,  (M^n.) 

Alanda  himaeiilata,  iiiaitnee.  Cat.  But),  p.  37. 
Mdatuteorypha  (orjitato,  Bljth,  J.  A.S.  B.  zil,  1B47,  P-  47^- 
M,  btmoeuioCa,  9imip«,  Ana.  N.  H.  aer.  4,  viii,  p.  iSo. 

1:  d.  tiwidw,  BaltlahuOa        ,.        .,  .—      „     J«ti.  13. 

I  i.  Khfai-i-Edrkh'  paa^  w>iith-w«at  of 

Kannin  8500    .,     H»;  13. 

3  young.  Nsar  Ainipii,  dotUi  of  Sluria        7000    . .     Jooe  15. 

4  if.  Near  Euihkiiaiil,  north  of  Shirit         Booo     ..     June  38. 

The  specimen  shot  at  Gwfidar  in  the  winter  is  much  greyer  than  the 
others.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  few  specimens  collected,  this 
bird  breeds  at  a  higher  elevation  than  M.  ealandra,  for  whilst  I  found 
the  young  of  the  latter,  in  nestling  plumage,  abundant  in  a  plain 
at  5000  feet,  I  met  with  M.  bimaailata  in  similar  nestling  plumage, 
and  iu  equal  numbers,  at  from  7000  to  8000  feet.  For  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  species,  see  Sharpe,  1.  c.  and  in  the  '  Birds  of 
Europe.' 
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182.  AnunomoneB  desgrti,  (Licht.) 

IMaada  LiuiUma^,  Gm.  Bjti.  Kkt.  ii,  p.  798. 
I,  1  $.  lUe  Uamufim,  Antbian  eoMt, 

entmoee  ta  Pendaa  Golf 
3  J.  EeDJim  laUnd,  Peniui  Gnlf 
^  5  J.  6>  7i  8  9-  Gwadir,  BaldchlatAn  . . 
9  i,  10  9.  Bihd  EkUt,  Balddkiit&n 
119.  Ghistdgiii,  Bkmpiuht,  BaldcbuUn 
iid.  AhUd,  Bunpiulit,  BddchuUn     .. 

13  ».  Di^  BiJiialiiEtiji 

14  i,  15  !-  Parpi>  150  mUee  eut  of  Shiri^ 

Kputhem  PenU 
16, 1 7  roimg  9.  Fifty  maaa  nortli  of  IifiJiin 

I]zfa«iiiely  abondant  in  Baluchistfiii  and  on  the  coast  of  tlio  Persian 
Oulf,  but  it  becomes  scarce  and  local  in  the  highlands  of  Persia. 
Amongst  the  barren  hills  of  Baldchistfin  this  was  almost  the  only  bird 
which  was  abondant,  and  Htmie  found  it  equally  so  in  similar  localities 
in  Sind  (Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  211).  The  two  specimens  obtained  at 
Farpi  on  the  plateau  are  more  mfons  at  the  base  of  the  tail  than 
any  others,  and  one  which  has  the  basal  portion  of  the  central  rectrices 
and  the  edges  of  the  rest  rofona  is  apparently  young,  with  pale  edges 
forming  Goint  tranererse  bars  on  the  scapulars  and  interscspnlary 
feathers.  Some  skins  have  the  breast  much  more  distinctly  spotted 
than  others. 

The  two  specimens  obtained  north  of  Isfahan  were  shot  ou  the  desert 
plain  which  slopes  apwards  from  Marchikiir,  the  second  stage  on  the 
road  to  Tehrfin,  towards  Sob,  the  third  stage,  I  shot  several  specimens, 
but  as  all  were  immature  I  only  preserved  two.  They  differ  from  the 
adult  bird  in  being  generally  more  rufoos,  in  baring  the  basal  portion 
and  margins  of  all  the  rectrices  pale  dull  ferruginous  with  only  the 
terminal  portion  dark  brown,  the  size  of  the  dark  spot  being  smallest 
on  the  outer  pair.  The  greater  portion  of  the  quills  too,  including  all 
the  basal  part,  is  the  same  dull  pale  rufous,  and  there  are  pale  rufoos 
edgings  to  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  and  breast.  But  I  think 
these  birds  are  the  young  of  A.  deierti,  and  not  of  a  distinct  species, 

'  I  Ml  to  tee  any  ntaon  for  employing  Gmelln's  luma  for  tWe  totra.  It  fa  objeoUoii- 
ible  beeanae  the  ipedea  does  not  ooour  in  Portugnl,  ftnd  it  w*8  merely  givau  to  the 
■  FoTtagal  lark '  of  Latham,  who  again  tleacribed  from  a  drawing,  bo  there  ia  no  auffl- 
dent  eridenoe  of  it*  IwTing  been  applied  l«  thia  apedea. 
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becaofle  io  one  there  ib  more  biown  od  the  qoilla  and  tail  feathers 
than  on  the  other,  and  also  becanae  the  yonn^  bird  fiom  Fupfi  shows 
more  rufous  on  the  basal  portion  of  the  tail  than  adults.  The  di- 
mensions are:  wings  3^5  aud  5.7,  tails  2.1  and  a. 3,  tand  0.87  and 
0,93,  cnlmina  0.5  and  0.55,  or  rather  less  than  the  full  grown  A.  deaerti. 


188.  Fyrrhulauda  malananchen,  (Cab.) 

Cora^Ua  nufonaiicAeii,  C>b.  Miu.  Helo.  i,  p.  114. — nnacfa,  Tmrn.  Z.  & 

Til,  p.  17s,  PI.  XXVI. 
Fyrrhaiauda  ngmiM,  Bl^th,  Ibii,  1867,  p.  iSs.—Hiune,  Stn>;  Veathei^  I, 
p.  111. 

I .  B&hil  Kilit,  Baliichiitin         FebnxM?  1. 

I  obtained  a  male  of  this  bird  near  Karficbi,  which  I  immediately 
recognised  as  Mr.  Blytb's  P.  ajinu,  and  which  I  sent,  with  two  or 
three  other  specimens  of  interest,  to  Mr.  Hume  for  notice  in  his  list 
of  the  Sind  Ari&nna.  I  procured  a  second  at  B£ha  Kal&t,  just 
within  the  Persian  territory,  and  close  to  the  eoaet.  I  have  compared 
the  Utter  with  specimens  of  P.  metanauci^n,  obtained  by  myself  on 
the  Abyssinian  coastland  and  compared  with  a  typical  specimen  in 
Berlin,  and  also  with  the  type  of  P,  affinti,  Blyth,  in  Mr,  Goold's 
cabinet,  and  I  announced  the  identity  of  the  two  forms  in  the  Ibis  for 
1873,  p.  233.  I  find  this  bad  already  been  suggested  by  Finach  and 
Hartlaub,  Vog.  ost  Af.  p.  469. 

Mr.  Gould  informs  me  that  be  merely  received  the  typical  specimen 
of  P.  affini»  with  the  locality  '  Madras,'  and  that  he  has  no  means  of 
determining  the  correctness  of  the  label.  I  think  it  highly  impro- 
bable that  this  species  really  extends  into  tbe  southern  portion  of  tlie 
Indian  peninsula,  since  even  in  the  greater  part  of  Sind  it  appears 
to  be  entirely  replaced  by  tbe  nearly  allied  P.  ffriaea.  For  some  years, 
whilst  occupied  in  tbe  southern  portion  of  the  Central  Provinces  in 
India,  I  have  carefully  looked  for  P.  affinii,  and  many  a  F.  gritea  has 
been  sacrificed  in  the  search,  but  without  success. 

P.  melanauchen  appears  to  be  rare  in  Balucbistin,  and  I  have  only 
seen  it  close  to  the  coast. 

Tbe  male  shot  near  Ear&chi  measured :  length  5.5  inches,  expanse 
10.25,  wing  3.3,  tail  z.i,  tarsus  0.7,  bill  from  gape  0.45.  Ins  brown, 
bill  whitish,  legs  pale  flesh  colour. 
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Family  FRINGILLID^ 

194.  Fringilla  ceelebs,  L.— De  F. 

I,  a  9 .  Oak  forest,  near  Shir&z  —      ..     June. 

3  i.  Naar  Sbir&i 5000 

4  j,  5  !.  Sblriz        4750    . .      September. 

6  9.  Lnia  rallsj,  north  of  Tehri  n,  Elbun 

moantatni     ..  7000     ..     August  10. 

7  S.AiJat,  MaauicUrin fiSoo    ..     Augott  11. 

Precisely  similar  to  European  specimena.  The  chafiGBch  is  fotmd  in 
tlie  oak  forest  near  Shir&z,  and  probably  inhabits  tbe  forest  country 
west  of  the  Zagtm  range.  In  Ghn&ii  and  Mazandar&n  it  is  exceed* 
ingly  abundant.  I  never  Baw  it  elsewhere  in  Persia,  and  it  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  forest  regions. 

By  a  lapgus  penna,  in  the  '  Birds  of  Europe,'  owing,  I  think,  to  his 
having  misunderstood  me,  Mr.  Dresser  makes  the  chaffinch  extend  to 
Ballichist&i,  but  it  has  not  been  found  south-east  of  Shirfiz,  so  lar  as 
I  know. 


196.  *  F.  montifriugiUa,  L. 

Pallas  (Zool.  Ros.  As.  iJ,  p.  18)  speaks  of  specimens  sent  from  Persia, 
pale  in  colour  and  rather  larger  than  those  from  Northern  Russia, 


196.  F.  Bpinne,  L. 

I  9.  Anio,  Maianduin 6500    ..      Aognat  13. 

The  siskin  has  not  been  observed  in  Persia  elsewhere  than  in  the 
forest  region  south  of  the  Caspian. 

197.  •  F.  ohloris,  L. 

CoeeiAhraiuUt  eMorit,  ilin.  Cat.  Bail.  p.  51. 

The  greenimch  was  not  obtained  by  Major  St.  John  nor  myself,  and 
De  Filippi  only  observed  it  on  the  Caucasus,  but  M^n^riee  found  it  on 
the  Talish  mountains. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  '  Handlist/  gives  Persia  as  a  locality  for  F.  chtoro- 
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tica,  Licbt.  There  is  no  Bpecimen  in  the  Britieh  Mneeom  &om 
Persian  territory,  and  Lichtenstein's  types  were  firom  Bairdt  (Beyrout) 
and  Syria.  I  think  the  Persian  locality  possibly  rests  upon  some  mia- 
t^te.     The  form  is  doubtfully  distinct. 

IBS.  UoDtUHngilla  alpioola.  (Fall.)~De  F. 

PaU.  Zool.  Boa.  Ai.  ij,  p.  fa. 

M.  nivaUt,  Da  F.  Viag.  in  PenU,  pp.  354,  349,  nee  Lion. 

I,  1  g.  EHbun  mountaiiii,  H>zuid>rin  .  ■         VtbnMTf. 

This  appears  to  me  a  good  species,  distinct  from  Jf.  ntvalu.  Pallas, 
who  received  it  from  the  Caucasas  and  '  the  Cerauniui^  moantains 
Bmrotmding  the  Caspian,'  states  that  it  is  distinguished  by  its  long 
bill.  This  is  precisely  the  case  in  the  birds  obtained  by  Major  St. 
John,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description  of  the  males  in  winter 
plumage ; — 

Upper  parte  doll  brown,  the  head  a  little  darker  than  the  back, 
rmnp,  upper  Ual  coverta,  which  are  very  long,  and  central  tail  feathers 
brownish  black,  remainder  of  the  tail  feathers  white,  those  near  the 
centrals  with  blackish  tips,  which  gradually  disappear  on  the  outer 
lectrioes ;  primaries  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  coyerte  near  the  edge  of 
the  wing  brownish  black,  secondaries,  except  the  three  or  four  nearest 
the  body,  all  the  secoDdaiy  coverts,  and  the  greater  primary  coverts 
white,  the  latter  sometimes  with  dark  brown  tips ;  the  last  secondaries 
(tertiaries)  and  scapularies  the  same  colour  as  the  back ;  chin  and 
middle  of  throat  black,  the  feathers  with  white  margins,  remainder  of 
the  lower  parts  white  ;  bill  and  legs  black  :  wings  4.55  and  4.8,  tails 
2.75  and  2.9,  tarsi  0.85  and  0.9,  culmina  0.75. 

Not  only  is  the  bill  longer  and  laiger  than  in  M.  mvali*,  bat  it  is 
black,  whereas  in  the  European  snowfinch  it  is  yellow  in  winter.  In 
the  Elburz  specimens  the  black  colour  may  have  been  assumed  with 
the  commencement  of  spring  j  but  this  is  improbable,  because  the  black 
of  the  throat  is  much  concealed  by  white  fringes,  which  would  doubt- 
less wear  off  in  the  nuptial  plumage.  Another  important  difference  is 
that  the  bird  of  the  Alps  has  the  head  cinereous  in  the  male,  even  in 
winter  plumage ;  in  young  males  even  it  is  veiy  much  more  ashy  than 
in  the  Elborz  specimens. 

' '  Frtqutni  in  alpHmt  ntmmis  Caitean  atgue  m^nltum  Omtoilonim  Coipimm  bMunt 
cnndlciiltiHn,'  Fall.  1.  a.    I  «in  not  quite  iure  what  11 
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This  snowfinch  is  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  the  Elbnrz,  The 
Bpecimens  obtained  were  shot  in  the  enow  by  a  coUector  whom 
Major  St.  John  sent  into  the  mountains  in  Febroary.  In  summer  it 
keeps  to  a  considerable  elevation.  De  Filippi  found  it  at  the  base  of 
Demavend,  and  I  saw  one  Bock  near  the  crest  of  the  Elburz,  on  the 
road  &pm  the  Lura  valley  to  An&i,  at  an  elevation  of  between  9000 
and  10000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  biids  were  on  very  steep  rocky 
ground,  and  I  shot  one,  which  rolled  down  some  precipitous  rocks,  and 
despite  a  long  search,  and  mnch  climbing  on  difficult  ground,  I  was 
unable  to  find  it. 

IBB.  Cardnelis  elegana,  Stepli. — De  F. 

i,ii,%jt»ais^.Wiitia 4750     .,     Jdba. 

5,  6  jonng 4.  Siiiia  475a    ..     June  it. 

7,  8,  9,  m.  Sbirii 4750     ..     Summer. 

Locally  distributed  on  the  Persian  plateau,  where  it  is  apparently  a 
permanent  resident.  I  first  met  with  it  about  90  miles  south-west  of 
KarmAn,  and  it  was  seen  here  and  there  on  the  road  to  Shir&z,  around 
which  town  it  is  common  in  gardens.  In  Northern  Persia  I  did  not 
meet  with  it,  but  De  Filippi  records  it  &om  Tabriz  and  M^n^tries 
from  I^nkoTin. 

[When  in  camp  at  Nanizak,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  near  Bushire,  in 
February,  I  saw  immense  flocks  of  goldfinohes  flying  about  the  palm 
groves  before  roosting.  They  breed  in  considerable  numbers  about 
Shirfiz,  and  an  pretty  common  everywhere, — O.  St.  J.J 


SOO.  Linarla  connabina,  (L.) — De  F. 

I  t.  Hanakft,  aaatb-eut  of  Kumin  8aoo            "Sby  1. 

>i  3  di  4  9  (all  foQiig}.  Near  Shirii  —  . .     July. 

5  yooDg  9.  Sbirii                                      ..  47S°  ■■     NoTcmber. 

6  joang  g.  Shirii               4750  ,.     Deoentber. 

•J  i.  Elbon monnbuiu,  north  of  Tehrin..  —  ..     March. 

8  S.  Lnra  rallej,  Elbun  monutuni,  north 

ofTehiiD 7000  ..     AuguftS. 

9  9,  10,  It,  13,  13  joQDg. Elbim  monn- 

Uini,  iu»th  of  Tabris       ,.          ,.  Sooo  ..     Angiut  II. 

All  adult  males  have  bright  scarlet  breasts,  like  the  birds  found  in 

parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  some  specimens  have  rather  a  long 
bill. 
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Very  common  &t  high  elevatioDs  on  the  Elburz,  and  less  so  on  the 
higher  hilts  in  Southern  Persia,  apparently  descending  to  lower  eleva- 
tions in  winter.  On  the  Elhurz  mountains  in  August  I  foond  the 
young  birds  by  themselves  in  Urge  flocks. 

201.  It.  breviroetris,  Qould. 

Moore,  p.  Z  S.  i8s5,  p.  )|6.— Stolicika,  3.  A.  8.  B.  i86S,  iiXTfi,  pt.  *, 
p.  6].— Humo,  in  HenderaoD'a  Lahore  to  Yftrkaod,  p.  160,  PI.  XXTI. 
1  d,  1  !■  MoDDUinB  neftT  A.bideh    . .         . .         Sooo    . .     Julj. 
This  is  apparently  rare,  and  the  only  pair  obtained  was  Becored  by 
Major  St.  John  on  the  high  plateaa  between  Shir^  and  Istah^. 
The  birds  agree  well  with  the  figure  given  by  Hume  and  with  his 
descriptions.     The  dimensions  of   the  Persian  birds  agree  too  with 
Hume's,  and  not  with  those  given  by  Moore. 

BiUfrom. 
Wing.         Tail.         Tanui.      fbrFbesd. 


J.37  064 

0.63 


202.  Uetoponia  puailla,  (Pall.) — De  F. 


Seriwa  patiUui,  De  V.  Yiag.  in  Penia,  p.  349. 

1.  Hanaka,  ■onth-west  of  EannAo  8000  ..  Hay  i. 

3,  3  i.  Lam  valley,  Elbura  mountain!    -.  6500  ..  August  9. 

4  9.  Lara  valley,  Elburz  mouDtaini         ..  7000  ..  Augtut  14. 

This  finch  also  was  only  met  with  at  a  considerable  elevation.  It 
was  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Elbura  monntains,  north  of  Tehr&n,  but 
it  was  also  found  in  the  south. 

203.  Carpodaous  erytluinufl,  (Fall.)— De  F. 

6500     . .     August  6. 
Sjoo    ..     Augnit  13. 

The  common  rosefinch  or  scarlet  grosbeak  was  only  noticed  in  the 
Elbarz,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Persia,  Both 
the  specimens  obtained  are  in  breeding  plumage. 

204.  Bnoanetea  gitbagineua,  (Licht.) 

Carpodactu  cnuttnwtru,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  xvi,  1847,  p.  tj6- 

I,  1  g.  Kalag&n,  Biiluchigtin  400a     ..      Mardi  10. 

3  j.  Near  RIgtn,  NannMhir         ..         ..         3000  April  17. 
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4  S.  New  Bun,  loiith-eaateni  PeraU       ■  ■         5h°°    •  ■     April  17. 

5  d,  6  9.  Sarjiii,  south'wsat  of  Sum&n  ..         5700     ..      May  19. 
7  J,  B  S.  Sbirii 4750     ..      Juno. 

9  i,   10,    II  young.   Eohnid,   norlli   of 

Irfkbia         8000     ..     July  :7. 

The  desert  buUfincli  wae  met  with  here  and  there  throughout 
Persia.  Hume  obtained  it  in  Sind  in  the  winter,  (Stray  Feathers,  i, 
p.  2 10),  but  I  did  not  observe  it  in  Baluchietfin  near  the  coast,  and  I 
only  once  shot  specimens  in  the  higher  plains  of  Persian  BaluchiBtin. 
It  breeds  early,  the  pair  shot  on  May  the  29th  being  yonng  birds  ap- 
parently ;  they  only  differ  from  the  adult  female  in  being  of  a  more 
rufous  brown,  and  in  having  broader  pale  maigins  to  the  wings  and 
tail  feathers.  Bill  in  the  male  rich  orange  or  scarlet  in  breeding 
plumage  only. 

I  have  examined  the  specimen  of  Carpodactit  eratiirostrU,  (Blyth) 
from  Afgh^stfin,  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
types  collected  by  Hatton,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  identical  with  B, 
gitAagineu».     BlytFs  description  applies  perfectly  to  this  species. 


206.  Bnoanetea,  Bp. 

1  !.  Kuij  valley,  Elbun  moimlaiiu      . .         6joa     . .     An^piat  8. 

A  single  bird  obtained  in  the  Elburz  pozzies  me  greatly.  In  many 
respects  it  resembles  a  male  Bucaiietea  gitkaginetu  in  imperfect  plumage, 
but  the  colouration  of  the  wing  coverts,  and  especially  of  the  tail,  ia 
peculiar,  and  it  is  probably  a  distinct  species.  The  following  is  a 
description :  the  plumage  la  worn,  as  usual,  in  birds  shot  at  the  end  of 


Upper  parts  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  back  rather  paler  at  the 
edges,  on  the  lower  back  and  rump  there  are  traces  of  whitish 
transverse  bands;  upper  tail  coverts  pale  crimson,  tail  feathers  dark 
brown  with  whitish  edges;  the  outermost  on  each  side  with  the  outer 
web  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  inner  web  white,  a  dark  line 
running  down  the  shaft  to  the  end;  quills  brown,  the  secondaries 
with  whitish  margins  and  tips,  (there  may  perhaps  in  fresh  plumage 
be  pale  edges  to  the  primaries  also),  greater  coverts  darker  brown, 
secondary  coverts  white  towards  the  base  on  the  outer  web,  and 
with  a  very  narrow  margin  of  bright  crimson.  Lower  parts  pale 
brown,  becoming  white  on  the  abdomen  and  lower  tail  coverts,  and 
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waelied  with  pale  crimson  oq  the  breast  and  udee  of  the  abdomen : 
bill  brown  (?  homy),  pale  near  base  beneath,  legs  light  brown;  wing 
3.37j  tail  3.07,  tarsas  0.67,  bill  at  front  0.37, 

I  should  describe  this  aa  a  new  epieces  but  for  the  possibility  of 
its  being  an  abnormal  specimen  of  B,  githagineua,  which  it  exactly 
resembles  in  dimensions  and  stmcture.  If  so,  it  is  probably  an  old 
female  putting  on  in  part  the  male  plumage. 


206.  Erythrosplza  Bangoinea,  (Gould.) 

FringiUa  tangtiinta,  Oonld,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  p.  117. 
Erglhrotpaa  pKcaiieoptera,  Bp.  Mon.  Loi.  p.  ij,  PL  XXX,  XXXI. 
'1  '  Ji  3  9-  I'D!*  T»Uey,  Ebnra  monntaini, 

Dortli  of  Tahrin        ..         ..  75^    •■     Anguatll. 

The  specimens  obtained  agree  with  Bonaparte's  fignres  of  both 
sexes.  The  bill  in  the  male  is  deep  yellow,  dusky  at  the  tip  and  on 
the  upper  mandible  near  the  base,  legs  purplish  brown.  In  the  female 
the  bill  and  legs  are  brown.  There  appears  to  be  no  difference  ia  the 
size  of  the  sexes.  Ijengtb  (measured  in  the  flesh)  6.75  to  7.25, 
expanse  13,  wing  4  to  4.3,  tail  2.Z3  to  2.5,5,  t&i'sas  0,8  to  0.83,  bill 
from  forehead  0.45  to  0,5,  from  gape  0.55. 

I  only  once  met  with  this  fine  rosefinch.  A  flock  was  sitting  on 
some  steep  rocks  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  a  high  valley  of  the 
Elburz,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  bag  three. 


207.  B.  olMoleta,  (Iiicht.),  PI.  XTII.— De  F. 

Bp.  Uon.  Lox.  p.  aS,  Fl.  XXXU  (msdioerii). — De  F.  Arch.  ZooL  6«n.  ii, 

p.  384. 
FringilUi  rittoUta,  IJcht.  in  Everainui's  Bdie  lUkcli  Bnchm,  App.  p.  133. 

1  t.  Nirit,  cMtof  Shiriz 5300    ..     Jane  aS. 

l!.9iiriz 5000     ..     June. 

3  j.  Shiiii 5000    ..     Aagiut. 

4  d- Shitii 5000    ..     Deomber. 

5,  6^.  AbMefa,  northof  Shiiii   ..         ..         6000    ..     July. 

De  Filippi  is  in  error  in  stating  that  the  plomage  of  both  sexes  ia 
the  same.  From  the  figure  in  Bonaparte's  Loxietu,  and  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Lichtenstein  and  Bonaparte  it  is  clear  they  bad  a  female 
or  yonng  male  before  them.  Lichtenstein,  it  is  tme,  says  the  bill  is 
black,  which  is  a  character  of  the  adult  male,  but  be  also  describes 
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the  feet  aa  black,  which  they  never  are.  It  is  difficult  to  recognise 
the  bird  &om  either  description  or  figure,  but  I  have  compared  my 
specimens  with  the  type  in  the  Berlin  Mosenm  and  ascertained  their 
identity.  The  species  is  well  worth  refiguring,  being  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  and  delicately  coloured  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  I  think  the  accompanying  illustration  of  it  by  Mr.  Keulemaiu 
does  it  justice.     The  following'  is  a  description  of  the  plumage : — 

Male  in  breeding  drees : — ^loree  and  a  few  feathere  at  the  base  of 
the  mandible  black;  upper  parte  pale  sandy  brown,  upper  tail  coverts, 
which  are  rather  long,  a  little  darker  mid  more  rufous ;  tail  feathers 
blackish  brown  with  their  outer  margins  white ;  this  margin  occupies 
the  whole  outer  web  of  most  of  the  rectrices,  hut  is  narrower  on  the 
outer  pair,  on  which  it  does  uot  extend  to  the  tip ;  quills  blackish 
brown,  outer  webs  of  the  primaries,  and  basal  portion  of  the  inner 
webs  of  both  secondaries  and  primaries  white,  edges  of  the  secondaries 
(the  last  three  excepted)  nearly  but  not  quite  to  the  tips,  and  of  all 
the  larger  coverts  a  most  delicate  rose  pink,  the  three  last  secondaries 
with  broad  brownish  white  margins.  Lower  parts  to  the  breast  the 
same  colour  as  the  back  but  rather  paler,  pasong  into  white  on  the 
abdomen  and  lower  tail  coverts.  Bill  black,  lege  brown,  claws  dusky. 
Length  (measured  before  skinning)  6.1,  expanse  9.75,  wing  345,  tail 
34,  tarsQfi  0.63,  bill  from  forehead  044,  winge  from  end  of  tail  I.I. 

In  the  male  in  winter  plumage  the  colour  of  the  npper  parts  is  a 
little  paler,  and  the  bill  is  horny.  The  female  has  the  bill  homy,  and 
the  lores  are  brown,  scarcely  differing  in  colour  from  the  rest  of  the 
cheeks;  the  male  in  winter  may  apparently  be  distinguished  by 
having  the  lores  dark  brown  or  black.  There  appears  to  be  no  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  sexes. 

Of  this  rare  bird  I  obtained  but  one  specimen,  which  was  shot  in  a 
plain  covered  thinly  with  grass  and  bushes  on  the  shores  of  the  salt 
lake,  near  Nirfa.  The  reminder  were  procured  by  M%jor  St.  John. 
De  Filippi  found  it  breeding  in  gardens  at  Kazviu  (Viag.  in  Fers. 
p.  212),  and  he  says  it  is  also  foond  at  Tehr&n. 

I  cannot  find  any  description  of  Er^iArospiza  obrcvra  (Lichtenstein), 
from  Tehrim,  Gray's  'Handlist,'  No.  7537,  ii,  p.  10a.  No  such  bird 
is  mentioned  in  the  '  Yerzeichniss  der  Doubletten,'  the  '  Nomenclator 
Avium,'  or  the  '  Museum  Heineanum.'  The  name  must,  I  think,  be 
one  of  the  nnmerons  manuscript  titles  given  by  Lichtenstein,  unless 
indeed  it  be  a  misprint  or  mistake  on  a  label  for  S.  ohsoleta. 
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208.  *  CooootluratutM  Talgaria,  Pall. — De  P. 

Observed  by  De  Filippi  in  GhiUn  at  Rugtamabfid,  between  Kazvin 
and  Beaht. 


S0&.  *  0.  (Heiperifiuma)  oameipe*,  (Hodga.) 

Coetotkrtuuttt  tptevUgtn,  Bnodt,  BnU.  Ao«d.  8d.  St.  Pet  Iz.  p.  1 1,  <iS4i>. 

The  speeiea  described  bj  Brandt  from  Northom  Persia  has  been 
identified  by  varions  authors  with  the  Himalayan  M.  cameipei, 
Hodgson,  and  Gould,  in  the  '  Birds  of  Asia,'  states  that  he  has  compared 
specimens  from  the  Altai,  identified  with  C.  speenligera,  with  Hodgson's 
species.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  typical  examiJes  of  the  former  have 
ever  been  compared.  Brandt's  description,  however,  agrees  very  fairly 
with  the  Himalayan  Bpecles. 

210.  Fasser  domestlous,  (L.) — De  F. 

I,  a  J.  R«aht,  onCwpuuiSea        November. 

3>  4i  S  d>  ^  !•  Vatfit^  on  Cm[hui November. 

The  birds  from  GhO&n  are  the  only  Persian  sparrows  I  have  eeeo 
which  agree  with  European  specimens,  and  even  they  are  rather  pale. 

21L  F.  Indions,  J.  and  S. 

I.  3  <!>  3.  4  9.  OwUtf,  Bcldchlrt&n  ~  ..  Dec.  ji. 

g  9.  DMbt,  BaldobisUn _  . .  Jm.  i6. 

6 ,r,  7  9.  6«bii  Km14t,  BaldcbUUo  —  ..  Feb.i. 

8,  9  4.  Ealag&D,  BaldchieUn  3500  •■  March]!. 

lOd,  ti,  ta  9- JAIk,  Bnliichietin  3000  ..  UwiA  17. 

134.  Bunpiir,  BaldchkUn            ..  iSoo  ..  April  4. 

14  <{.  Sujiii,  BoaUi  Pcnia                        ..  iToa  ■■  Hmjr  19. 

15,  i6«,  179- Shtrii         4750  .-  Sq)teniber. 

18!.  Shiiii 4750  --  November. 

19!.  Shirii 4750  --  Deoember. 

lot,  It  9.  BoeUre ..          —  Febrauy. 

St  <{.  Ltus  voUey,  Elburz  mounbuns  6s°o  ..  August  6. 

There  appears  to  be  in  some  respects  transition  in  Persia  between 
these  two  races  of  Bpairows,  which  are  little  more  than  climatic 
varieties;  but  all  the  house  sparrows  from  the  plateau  and  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  agree  best  with  the  Indian  form,  whilst 
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those  from  the  Caspiao  resemble  European  Bpecimens.     I  much  doubt 
if  the  differeDce  between  the  two  forms  justifies  separation. 

212.  •  P.  montaniM,  (L.)— De  F. 

Obtained  by  De  Filippi  at  the  foot  of  Demavend,  north-east  of 
Tebrin.     1  did  act  meet  with  it. 

218.  F.  Balioarina,  (Vieil.) 

I  d.  Gbutigin,  B*intnUbt,  Baldchiitin   ..         3000     ..      Feb.  17. 
1  ^.  Sarj&tl,BCHitb-neit  orKannin  ..         J700     ..     May  19. 

This  is  apparently  scarce  in  Persia,  and  only  two  specimens  were 
obtained. 
I  looked  carefully  for  F.  ^rrhonatui  (Blytb),  but  had   no  more 
e  than  Mr.  Hume  in  Sind. 


214.  Fetronia  Btnlta,  (Scop.)— De  F. 


W 

..     July. 

1  i.  BuuUmir  wOley,  north  of  Shitii      . . 

5000 

June  aj. 

3  9.MiyIn,iH>rthofShira 

5SOO 

. .     June  1^. 

4, 5  i,  6  ?.  New  hthin 

7500 

..      Maroh. 

7  young  i.  Lara  vkllej,  ELbun  mountitiiw 

7000 

..      Augurt  16. 

Boos 

..      August  18. 

did  not  meet  with  this  bird  to  the  east  of  Shiriz. 

In  the  moun- 

tains  between  Sbir&z  uid  lefah&n  it  was  common,  and  also  in  the 
Elburz  north  of  Tebrim,  keeping  much  to  barren  and  rocky  parts  of 
the  bills  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  being-  usually  seen  in  small 
flocks, 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  in  his  '  Handlist,'  gives  as  one  of  the  f^onyms 
of  this  species  diadema.  Mall.  Fringilta  dladema  of  F.  L.  S.  Miiller, 
Linn.  Natureyst.  Suppl.  p.  164,  is  thus  described  in  German :  '  On  the 
forehead  of  this  bird,  above  the  eyes,  there  is  found  a  pale  red  and 
black  band,  elsewhere  it  is  brown,  and  lives  in  Europe.'  That  is  all. 
The  descriptioa  I  sboold  say  does  not  apply  to  P.  itnlla. 

215.  F.  braohrdaotyla,  (Hemp.) 
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3  S.  We«t  of  Bam,  ■onth-j—tarn  Fcnia  5500  ..  April  8. 

4  9-  NearEumiQ           7000  Ha;  3. 

C  !.  New  Karm&D          6000  . .  Hay  ig. 

6  J,  7  9.  Betwa«u  Buabire  uid  Shii^  ..  looo  ..  Jannuj. 

8  j,  9,  10,  II  !.  SMrii 5000  ..  June. 

1 1  j.  DehgirdU,  botweeu  Shiiii  luil  DhhAn    8000    ..     Juii«  19. 
13,  14  young.   Nsar  Kohnid,   north  of 

IsliliiQ  ,.         ,,  Booo  Jul;  17. 

Common  in  many  parts  of  the  PerBian  plateau,  apparently  descending 
to  lower  elevations  in  the  winter,  and  breeding  in  smnmer  on  plains 
with  scattered  tow  bushes  from  5000  to  SOCX)  feet. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  this  bird  by  its  veiy  dngolar  note, 
which  so  exactly  resembles  that  of  a  large  cricket  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  conld  feel  convinced  that  it  really  proceeded  from  a  bird. 
At  the  time  I  first  heard  the  note  (the  end  of  April)  these  sparrows 
were  frequently  seen  sitting  on  bushes  in  semi-desert  plains,  and 
uttering  their  singular  stridulation.  I  do  not  think  this  peculiarity 
has  been  noticed  before  in  print,  but  Mr,  Tristram  tells  us  he  observed 
it  on  hie  last  visit  to  Palestine.  He  was  more  fortunate  than  I,  for 
he  obtained  the  bird's  agga^  which  he  described  (1.  c),  and  which  are 
very  peculiar. 

I  have  compared  my  specimens  with  the  types  in  the  Berlih 
Museum.  The  latter  are  from  Arabia,  and  similar  to  the  former  in 
every  respect. 

The  iris  is  dark  umber  brown,  lege  pale  yellowish  brown ;  bill  dusky 
above,  white  below.  Dimensions  taken  on  &esh  specimens :  length 
j.75  to  6,  expanse  11,  wing  3.75  to  3.85,  tail  2  to  3.05,  tarsus  0.8,  bill 
048,  from  gape  0.55 ;  wings  about  0.7  short  of  end  of  tail. 


316.  Qymnorifl  flavioollis,  (Franklin.) 

■•  *•  3>  4  i>  5  !•  Iipid&n,  eut  of  Bunpdr  4500-  . .  Hut±  30. 
6,  It,  S,  9, 10,  it!.HewAptar,  eMtof 

Bunpiir 3500  ..  Hueh  31. 

11, 13^  14!.  Baotpiir iSoo  ..  April  7. 

■5>  16,  i^i  >S|  igd.ShiiAi        ..         ..  4750  ..  June. 

The  birds  differ  In  no  respect,  that  I  can  see,  from  Indian  examples. 
The  species  is  only  found  in  the  drier  forests  of  India,  not  extending 
into  the  damp  jangles  of  the  Malabar  coast,  nor  east  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  so  its  appearance  in  Baluchistan  and  Southern  Persia  is  less 
surprising  than  is  the  occurrence  of  such  species  as  Pratincola  caprata. 
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G.  fiavv^llii  was  found  abtmdsntly  on  trees  in  a  ravine  through 
which  the  road  led  about  forty  miles  east  of  Bamp^,  at  Bamplir 
itself,  and  again  at  Shir&z,  but  it  was  not  observed  in  any  other 
locality. 


Family  EHBERIZID^. 

217.  Embflriaa  oitrinello,  L. 

t  !.  Mountaiiu  near  Bhirii        . .  ,.         Sooo     . .     Julj. 

This  appears  to  be  a  rare  bird  in  Persia.  I  did  not  myself  meet 
with  it,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  range  farther  to  the  south-eastward, 
although  it  is  fonnd  iu  Siberia.     Men^triea  records  it  from  Lankor&n. 

218.  E,  miliaria,  L. — De  F. 

(^RcAramui  mfliaru,  (L.>— De  F.  Tug.  In  Pen.  p.  349. 

I  <!,  I  9-  Shirix 4750     . .  June. 

3  J,  4 ;.  Near  Shiiii —       ..  September. 

Sd.Abttdd         7500    ..  J11I7. 

All  the  specimens  were  obtained  by  Major  St.  John:  I  did  not 
myself  procure  this  species.  De  Filippi  speaks  of  it  as  common  in  the 
north-western  port  of  the  cpuntiy,  and  M^^tries  obtained  it  on  the 
Caspian  at  Lankoifin. 

ai9.  E.  oia,  L. 

I   young  i.  Elbun  moDHbUns.  near 

Tehrto  7000  March. 

1,  3  Toong  J,  4  9,  6  Tonng  !.  Elbun 

monntaina,  near  Tabrin      . .       6500-8000    ..      Aog.  lt-16. 

Only  one  of  the  specimens  enumerated  is  adult.  Besides  the  above 
there  are  two  skins  collected  by  Major  St.  John,  the  labels  of  which 
have  been  lost.  These  are  probably  &om  Southern  Persia,  as  the 
species  can  scarcely  be  a  permanent  resident  in  the  Elboiz,  where 
I  found  it  vety  abundant  amongst  bushes  on  the  hill  sides  in  the 
middle  of  August.  M^^tries  says  it  is  not  common  on  the  T^Ush 
mountains. 
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220,  E.  intermedia,  Michahellea. 

ShaUey,  Birda  of  Egypt,  p.  147,  PL  III,  fig.  ). 
}  E.  Catpia,  M^n.  CM.  Bsia.  p.  41. 

I  yaaDg  4.  Near  TehiiD  .,  3000     ..      March. 

From  the  low  country  near  Tehr£n,  on  the  borders  of  the  salt  desert. 
The  only  specunen  procured  ie  immature ;  the  hill  is  much  larger  than 
in  E.  sciaaiclui,  whilst  the  whole  animal  is  smaller,  and  the  bill  much 
less  curved  than  in  E.  pgrrhuloides. 


221.  E.  Btriolata^  (Licfat.) 

>.  3>  3.  4.  S  i-  BtOid  K*lit,  BklilebbUn  —  Feb.  i. 

6.  PUiiD,  BaldohiiUn Soo  Feb.  8. 

7  J.  Wert  of  Banipur 1800  ..     AprilS. 

S  j,  9  ;.  Rai  Masandim,  ArabUui  coast  —  ..      Dec.  9. 

This  bird  was  only  found  on  sandy  plains  and  occasionally  on  low 
barren  hills  near  the  coast.  I  never  saw  it  at  more  than  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  rarely  above  3000  ;  at  lower  elevations  in  Baluchistfin 
it  was  common,  usually  (in  the  winter)  in  small  flocks.  Its  habits  in 
Nortb-westem  India  have  been  admirably  described  by  Hume,  (Ibis, 
1870,  p.  399).     It  appears  distinctly  a  desert  form. 


222.  E.  Huttoui,  BIfth.— De  F. 


Blftb,  J.  A.  3.  fi.  (viii,  1S49,  p.  8ti. 

EjiAtriia  Cerruiii,  De  F.  Archir.  p.  1.  Zool.  Oenova,  il,  p. 

383  ;  Viaggio  in 

Patma,  pp.  113,  349. 

Glycitpiia  Butloni,  Gould,  BinlB  of  Asia,  pt. 

i»l. 

1  ;.  iBpId&n,   east   of   Bampilr,    Balii- 

chtatin 

5000    ., 

March  30. 

ijoo    ■■ 

April  14. 

8000    . 

.      M«j». 

5  9.Kh4a-i-(iiirlih,Bouth-we»tofKarm*n 

8000    . 

M»y«. 

— 

.     July. 

7  i.  Debgirdd,  pUteaa  nortli  of  Shirti 

Booo     . 

.     June»9- 

Shir&> 

— 

Jdly. 

9  a,  10  !.  Elbnre  moimtMOB,   north  of 

Tehrin     

9000     ., 

■      Augurti7. 

I  have  examined  the  types  of  E.  Cerrutii,  De  F.,  two  in  number,  in 
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the  Turin  Museum.  They  are  uDmietakably  identical  with  E.  Huttoni, 
Blyth.  This  species  breeds  throughout  the  hills  of  Persia  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation.  I  almost  always  met  with  it  wherever  the  road 
ascended  to  Hooo  feet  above  the  sea,  but  I  never  saw  it  in  summer  at 
lower  elevations,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  birds  which  are  common 
in  parts  of  North-western  and  Central  India  in  the  winter,  breed  on 
the  highlands  of  Afghiuistfin  and  Persia.  Be  Filippi's  types  were 
from  near  a  village  called  Saidarak,  almost  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat,  whilst  the  specimens  originally  described  by  Blyth  were 
collected  by  Hutton  near  K&ndah&r. 

I  took  the  uest  and  eggs  of  E.  Suttoni  on  May  the  Z2nd.  Tlie  spot 
was  a  hillside  covered  with  low  bushes,  which  at  this  season  were  tolerably 
green,  close  to  the  caravanserai  of  Kh&n-i-sfirkb,  about  70  miles  south- 
west of  Karmfin,  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  I  was 
walking  up  the  hill  amongst  the  bushes,  which  grew  in  close  round 
tufts,  so  compact  that  had  they  not  been  covered  with  thorns  they 
would  have  formed  excellent  cushions,  when  a  bird,  which  I  at  once 
recognised  as  Hntton'e  banting,  flew  out  of  a  bush  close  to  me. 
Lifting  np  the  upper  branches,  I  saw  a  neat  nest  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground.  The  nest  appears  to  have  been  lost ;  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  it  was  of  moss,  very  neatly  and  compactly  made.  It 
contained  three  eggs,  well  incubat«d,  which  I  have  preserved.  They 
are  very  pale  green  in  colour,  with  small  distinct  rounded  surface  spots 
and  minute  dote  of  purplish  black  and  faint«r  purplish  grey  markings, 
the  latter  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger  end.  The  eggs  measure 
0.9  by  o,6j  inches.  I  should  add,  that  I  shot  and  preserved  the  hen 
bird  to  guard  against  error  in  identification. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  locality  for  the  nest,  and  the  character  of 
the  eggs,  this  species  differs  considerably  from  the  ortolan,  which  lays 
four  or  five  ashy  grey  eggs  in  a  nest  on  the  ground.  The  markings, 
however,  appear  similar.  The  eggs  of  E.  HuUmi  appear  rather  larger 
than  those  of  the  ortolan. 


228.  E.  hortulana,  L.— De  F. 

B.  thak,  Bon.  Consp.  Gen.  At.  p.  465. 

I  4.  Westof  Bun,  Booth.«utoniPenda         6000     ..     April  17. 
1  !.  HuuJu,  «OD(h-ewt  of  KormAn    . .         Sooo     ..     Mkj  1. 
3  f,  Uoantjuna  Dear  AbUeb,  north  of 

Sk^iix 7J00     ..     Julj. 

8  2 
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The  Pereian  ortolan  was  separated  \if  Bonaparte  onder  the  absurd 
title  of  E.  thah.  M.y  specimens  only  differ  from  those  obtained  in 
Europe  in  being-  a  little  greyer  and  less  rufous  on  the  back,  as  so 
many  Persian  birds  are,  and  in  having  the  throat  and  breast  marked 
with  dusky  spots,  which  may  be  due  to  immaturity.  I  have  no 
sufficient  series  of  yonng  European  specimens  for  comparison,  but  I 
have  certainly  seen  none,  with  a  yellow  throat  uid  grey  head,  so  much 
spotted  on  the  throat  and  breast  as  is  the  Persian  male  bird  shot  in 
April.  The  only  specimen  at  all  resembling  it  is  one  from  Smyrna 
in  Mr.  Dresser's  collection,  and  in  this  there  are  streaks  on  the  crown. 
It  is  thus  possible  that  E.  tkah  may  be  a  distinguishable  race.  The 
dimensions  of  the  Persian  bird  do  not  differ  from  those  of  European 
skins. 


224.  Euspiza  melanooephala,  (Scop.) — Be  F. 

V  B.  graiKUivora,  Mjn.  Cat.  Bus.  p.  40. 
Ii  a,  3  j,  4  9.  Bampdr,  Baliichiitin    . . 

5  i,  Him»lt»,  aouth-CNut  of  Karmiii   . . 

6  S,  Muhlih,  Bonth-west  of  KunniD 

7  S.  Nekr  Swiit&a,  eurt  of  SMli(     .. 
B  <{■  9  joung  J,  10,  II  9-  Shir&i 
1 »,  13,  14  t.  K4sdn,  weet  of  Shirii 
15  jDUDg  i,  \6,  17  9.  Ab&deh,  north 

ofShirii  S<'«»-*<'«»   -■     '"ly- 

I  should  say  that  Persia  must  be  the  principal  summer  residence  and 
breeding  place  of  the  immense  flocks  of  black  headed  buntings  which 
visit  North-western  and  Central  India  in  winter.  When  at  Bampur 
in  the  b^inning  of  April,  these  birds  were  passing  by  tihousands, 
all  coming  from  the  south-east.  They  roosted  for  tiie  night  in  such 
numbers  in  the  trees  by  our  camp  that  a  shot,  almost  at  hazaid,  into 
the  tree,  brought  down  ten  or  a  dozen  birds.  I  found  these  buntings 
breeding  on  the  plains  at  about  5000  to  8000  feet,  usually  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  cultivation.  From  their  behaviour  at  Mashish  imd  other 
places  near  Karm&n  in  the  middle  of  May,  I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
nesting,  but  although  the  birds  swarmed  I  could  not  find  the  nesto. 
Early  in  June,  the  young  birds,  at  a  lower  elevation,  about  5000  feet 
above  the  sea,  were  haunting  thick  bushes  in  Urge  flocks.  In 
Northern  Persia  I  saw  this  bird  less  frequently,  but  to  the  north- 
west it  was  foond  common  by  De  Filippi,  M6i£tries,  and  others. 


iSoo 

..    Apta  M 

800a 

..    M.r». 

6Saa 

.      M.y«,. 

6000 

..      Jano5. 

475° 

iirso 

'.'.     M.y.'. 
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E.  granativora,  M^  is  probably  the  young  of  this  species,  but  the 
description  does  not  agree  veiy  well. 

This  bird  affords  the  best  example  I  know  of  migration  from  north- 
west to  Bouth-eaet.  It  is  eommon  in  summer  in  the  Levant,  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  uid  is  occasionally  found  in  Western 
Eorope ;  yet  it  has  never  been  noticed  in  North-eastern  Airica, 
neither  v.  Heoglin  in  the  '  Omithologie  N.  O.  Africa's,'  nor  Shelley  in 
the '  Birds  of  Egypt '  mentions  it.  It  evidently  migrates  to  the  south- 
eastward. It  may,  of  course,  be  found  in  Arabia,  bat  I  did  not  see  it 
in  Baluchistan  in  winter,  and  its  only  known  winter  quarters  are  in 
India.  In  the  same  way,  in  summer  it  does  not  migrate  northward 
from  India.  It  has  never  yet  been  obtained,  so  &r  as  I  know,  in  Tur- 
kest&n  or  in  Siberia;  it  appears  to  wander  to  the  north-west  into 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Eastern  Europe,  On  a  smaller  scale  similar 
migration  is  shown  by  Saxicola  chrygoj^gia,  S.  picata  and  Etnberiza 
Sulioni,  and  the  course  of  migration  of  these  birds  actually  crosses, 
at  right  angl^  that  of  Merya  apiaster,  M.  .^yptitu,  Coraeiaa  gar- 
ntla,  and  Satetcola  melanoleuca,  which  are  found  in  the  countries 
north  of  India  in  summer,  but  do  not  winter  in  the  Indian  peninsula. 

[Immense  flocks  of  this  bunting  breed  in  the  lower  plains  of 
Southern  Persia,  where  it  is  considered  a  pest  only  less  noxious  than 
the  locust,  and  it  is  found,  though  in  smaller  numbers,  throughout 
the  country,  which  it  leaves  entirely  for  the  winter. — O.  St.  J.] 


Fakilt  CORVID^ 
235.  Ccnrofl  oorax,  L. — De  F. 

SalaA,  Penun 

I  «.  Neu  Tehr&n 4000     ..      (T) 

Common  on  the  Persian  highlands.  I  saw  none  in  Baltichist&n. 
The  specimen  obtained  by  Major  St.  John  measures :  wing  17  inches, 
tail  9.5,  tarsus  3.9,  colmen  3.1  j. 

Mr.  Home,  however,  says  that  he  saw  on  the  Makrfin  coast  his 
C.  Lawrettcei,  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  variety  of  C.  corax,  unless  indeed 
it  prove  to  bo  C  umbrimu,  with  which  the  description  scarcely  agrees. 

[The  raven  is  conmion  all  over  the  plateau  of  Persia,  descending  to 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  in  winter. — O.  St.  J.] 
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226.  O.  umbrinuB,  Uedenboi^. 

Sunderal.  Eongl.  Vetena.  Acad.  Hnnd].  litjS,  p.  198. 
1.  Chandrakiip.  Makrtn  oout,  Bold- 

chiit&u —              Nov.  15. 

ii  3  4.  4  !-  Ow&dkT,  Makriii  coast, 

BkldcbliUn —              Jul  14. 

5  3.  GhJatig&n,  Bampuaht,  BaliichiiUui  3000     ..     Feb.  ti). 

6  J.  Ne&r  EalagiD,  Baldchistin  3000    ..      March  18. 

7  S-  Near  Diuk,  BaliictiitUn            . .  4500     . .     March  35. 

I  have  compared  this  bird  with  specimeoB  from  Nubis  and  Eg^t 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,  aod  the  only  difference  is  that  the  BaMchist£n 
skins  are  rather  browner.  In  this  character,  however,  there  is  mnch 
variation,  some  having  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  much  browner 
than  others.  The  species  may  be  recognieed  at  once  by  this  brown 
colour,  and  by  its  rounded  tail. 

The  following  are  dimensions  taken  from  four  specimens,  three 
males  and  one  female,  in  the  flesh :  length  21  to  23  inches,  wing  14.2 
^  ^5'75i  ^^  ^  ^^  9i  tarsus  2.4  to  2.6,  mid-toe  and  claw  3.1  to  3.15, 
bill  from  gape  2.5  in  female,  2,7  in  males.  The  wings  about  reach  the 
end  of  the  tail ;  the  central  tail  feathers  exceed  the  outer  by  i.j  to  3 
inches. 

This  is  the  only  crow  of  Baluchistan,  and  is  rather  a  crow  than  a 
raven  in  its  habits  (according  to  the  manners  of  Eastern  rather  than  of 
European  members  of  the  genus],  being  a  common  scavenger  aboat 
habitations.  Most  of  the  specimens  were  shot  about  my  camp.  It  is 
perfectly  familiar  and  fearless.  I  thought  I  once  saw  the  same  crow 
on  the  Persian  plateau,  a  little  east  of  Shiriiz,  bnt  I  was  not  certain, 
and  it  was  certainly  very  rare. 


227.  C.  oomiz,  L. 

I  9.  BAjiD,  eouth^outh-east  of  Kano&D  . .         7000     . .     April  30. 

1  f .  Shirdz 47So     ..     June. 

3  i.  KiiniD,  north-eaat  of  Boshire  ..         1750    ..     Ha;. 

Common  throughout  the  Persian  highlands :  keeping  generally  about 
towns  and  villages.  It  is  also  abundant  at  Basrah  (Bnssora) :  the  birds 
which  I  saw  in  that  neighbourhood  in  December  appeared  to  me  very 
pale  coloured,  and  in  the  specimen  from  Kazerun  the  back  is  almost 
isabelline  instead  of  the  usual  pale  cinereous.    I  never  saw  the  hooded 
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crow  in  Baluchistan.  It  extends  to  Afghanistan,  but  has  not  been 
met  with  in  India. 

M^n^tries  gives  C.  eorone  amongst  the  birds  found  near  Lankorin, 
but  it  has  not  been  noticed  in  Persia  by  any  one  else. 

[The  hooded  crow  is  the  common  crow  of  Persia,  where  it  remains 
all  the  year,  never  qatte  deserting  the  highlands,  bnt  leaviog  the  hot 
plains  in  spring.  The  grey  feathers  have  sometimes  quite  a  roseate 
fiush.— O.  St.  J.] 


228.  *  C.  frusUeguB,  L.— De  Y. 

I  saw  fio  rooks  myself  in  Persia,  nor  has  any  one  observed  them  in 
Southern  Persia.     De  Filippi  shot  some  at  Kazvln. 

[I  have  never  noticed  the  rook  south  of  Isfah&n,  and  there,  as 
at  Tehr&n,  only  in  winter.  A  considerable  colony  breeds  in  some  lofty 
trees  in  a  garden  in  the  town  of  Kazvin. — O.  St.  J.] 


226.  *  C.  monedula,  L.— De  F. 

I  observed  no  jackdaws  in  Persia.  De  Filippi  says  they  are  common 
in  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia :  rarer  in  Persia.  As  they  are  found  in 
winter  in  the  Panj&b,  their  entire  absence  in  Persia  would  be  remark- 
able, but  they  must  be  rare,  and  probably  confined  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  oountiy. 

[I  have  never  observed  the  jackdaw  in  Persia.  If  it  exists  at  all  it 
must  be  in  the  extreme  north-west.  In  the  highlands  of  Armenia, 
across  the  ^ntier,  it  is  common,  and  so  also  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
cry  of  the  choughs  often  leads  Europeans  to  call  them  jackdaws. — 
O.  St.  J.] 


280.  Fyrrhooorax  alpinns,  V,— De  F. 

1  !.  Near  Kiirdii,  nortli-eRst  of  BosUn  4000     . .     JaDnaiy. 

I  did  not  myself  see  the  Alpine  chough,  but  it  was  observed  by 
De  Filippi,  who  says  it  is  common  on  the  slopes  of  Demavend,  the  high 
volcanic  cone  north-east  of  Tehr&n.  Its  presence  in  Southern  Persia 
is,  however,  rather  surprising. 
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281.  P.  graoiUus,  (L.)— De  F. 

1  9.  NearNirli,  aut  of  SUtii  ..  5000  ..  Jooe  4. 

a  S.  Aluldeh  6000  . .  Jnoe. 

3.  Elbon  moantaiiu  (0  -  ■  Juiiury. 

4.  Elburs  moantaiiu  (t)  ..  Febnuiy. 

CoDunon  in  many  of  the  Pergiao  hilla.  I  met  with  it  first  between 
Bampur  and  Narmasbir  in  April,  at  not  much  more  ttan  40CX)  feet 
above  the  eea,  and  thence  saw  it  here  and  there  throoghont  the 
country,  by  no  means  keeping  always  to  the  highest  elevations,  for  I 
saw  many  in  June  at  a  place  barely  5000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Indeed,  to  the  north  they  appeared  to  rangie  higher  than  to  the  south, 
keeping  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  Elbnrz  for  instance. 

\P.  graculut  is  very  common  in  Western  Persia  in  suitable  localities, 
and  keeps  in  immense  fiocks.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  the  lower  valleys. 
P.  alpinua  is  certainly  mnch  less  common.  The  only  time  I  have  seen 
it  was  when  the  specimen  in  the  collection  was  obtained  on  the  Kotal- 
Coktar  pass,  between  Bnshire  and  Shir&z,  4000  feet  above  the 
sea.— O.  St.  J.] 

282.  Fioa  nutloa,  Scop. — De  F. 


'.  eaudota,  ftuot. 
r<(?i,PeniM.        . 

1,  1  j.Biyid,  ■outh.eutafKanniii       .. 
3M  ».  S. «  young  *.  J  yo^g  8.  SWrti   •• 
8a,9!.Shii4i 

7000     . 
47SO     ■ 
47SO    . 

.     April  30. 

.     Jaw. 
■         C) 

Mr,  Dresser,  in  the  '  Birds  of  Europe/  has  lately  shown,  from  an 
examination  of  a  large  series,  that  P.  Sadriana  and  several  other  names 
are  synonyms  of  P.  ruatica,  and  so  far  at  least  as  P.  Baeiriana  is  con- 
cerned I  agree  with  him. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  in  all  probability  but  one  magpie  in 
Persia,  which  is  found  throughout  the  highlands.  I  did  not  see  it  in 
Balucbist&n,  even  in  the  hills,  though  it  is,  I  am  told,  common  in 
Kelfit. 

[I  have  seen  magpies  with  rumps  of  every  shade  of  colonr  from 
brownish  grey,  to  white.  They  breed  as  low  down  as  K^run, 
2800  feet  only  above  the  sea,  in  29°  to  30°  latitude  N, — O.  St.  J.] 
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233.  Oarmliui  atrioapillus,  Qeoff. 

suit  Khor  (Aoom-rater),  Fenua. 

I,  1  d.  0«k  foTMt,  nau- Shiiii  4000-7000     ..     June. 

Hie  Bpecimens  obtained  are  peculiarly  pale,  and  the  plumage  is 
worn  and  &ded.  For  an  account  of  the  different  black-headed  jays 
see  Dresser's  '  Birds  of  Enrope.' 

The  present  fonn  is  only  known  in  Persia  to  inhabit  the  forests  of 
Fdrs.  Mr.  Dresser  Bnggeets  that  the  Oarruliu  glandariui  of  M^n^tries, 
found  at  Lankor&n  and  on  the  T&lish  moantains,  may  he  0,  Krynicki, 
which  is  a  common  species  in  the  Cancaeus,  hot,  as  I  think  it  at  least 
equally  likely  that  the  bird  noticed  by  M^^tries  is  the  next  species,  (?. 
Syrcantu,  which  in  all  probability  ranges  thus  &r  to  the  westward,.! 
shall  not  include  0.  Kryniehi  in  the  Persian  list.  It  is,  however,  I 
should  think,  the  species  met  with  by  De  Filippi  in  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces,  and  it  may  very  possibly  be  foond  in  the  extreme  north- 
west of  Persia,  eren  if  not  in  GMl&n.  It  is  distinguished  from  6. 
atficajnllvt  by  its  greyer  back,  by  having  the  forehead  spotted  with 
black,  and  much  less  white  on  the  secondary  quills. 

[This  jay  is  very  numerous  in  the  oak  forests  of  F&rs,  and  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  in  the  wooded  beds  of  tJie  PoIt&t  and  other 
affluents  of  the  K6r  or  Bandimir,  but  no  further  north. — O.  St,  J.] 

234.  O.  HyroanuB,  W.  Blanfon],   PI.  XVIII. 

Vtia.  1873,  p.  jss. 

t,  1  g.  An&n,  Elbnn  mtniiitsili^  MHandarin  6500  ..  Aasmt  ti. 

3  ^,  4-  Elbnn  tntmntwna (!)  . .  Febnurjr. 

5, 6  s.  MuMukrin            (?)  . .  (I) 

O.  affiait  G.  glandario,  led  minor  ;  iarto  breviore ;  pilet  plumit  nigrU 
angutte  rufeKstiti-  vel  rufosciutaceo  marginatit,  Aaad  albido ;  gvld 
itaielluid  iff  colorem  taiuraiiorem  pectoris  gradatifn  iranteunie,  remige 
tecundario  penuUimo  etplerumque  anUpenultmo  macutdfemtginedmagnd 
ad  pog&nium  externum  ngnatU.  Long,  ala  6,^,  Cauda  5.3,  iarti  1,6, 
eulminia  1.42. 

Sab.  in  tytvie  BjfrcanieB,  hodie  Mazandardti  dicta  in  parte  septentrionali 
reffni  receatit  Pernci  haudproeul  a  littore  marie  Caapii. 

Head  above  black,  the  feathers  with  narrow  rufous  edges,  which  are 
isabelline  towards  the  forehead,  rufous  slaty  behind,  never  whit«  as  in 
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6.  glandariua  and  G.  Japonicua,  but  rather  reBembliDg  those  of  G. 
Brandti;  sides  of  head  pale  rufousj  the  ear  coverts  being  decidedly 
paler  than  the  back.  There  is  a  black  patch  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible,  extending  a  short  distance  down  the  side  of  the  throat,  bat 
not  on  to  the  lores.  Hind  neck  and  back  TinaceoiiB  with  a  grey 
tinge,  upper  tail  coverts  white.  Tail  brownish  black;  the  central 
ff^thers,  and  the  outer  webs  of  some  of  the  others,  with  imperfect 
narrow  bluish  grey  tranveree  bars  near  the  base.  Quills  brownish 
black;  all  the  primaries,  except  the  first,  with  broad  white  margins; 
basal  portion  of  outer  web  of  secondaries,  except  the  four  nearest 
the  body,  white,  with  a  blue  spot  at  the  further  end  of  the  white 
portion,  and  blue  bands  near  the  base ;  last  secondary  but  three  (or 
four)  with  blue,  black  and  white  bands  near  the  base  of  the  outer 
web  *;  the  last  three  with  an  increasing  amount  of  ferruginous  brown, 
restricted  to  the  outer  web  in  all  but  the  last,  in  which  it  extends  over 
both  webs,  and  only  the  tip  of  the  feathers  is  black.  Wing  coverts 
as  in  0.  glandarivs,  those  of  the  primaries  banded  bine  and  black. 
Chin  and  throat  rufous  white,  passing  gradually  into  the  rufous  of  the 
breast  and  abdomen,  which  are  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  back. 
Vent  and  lower  tail  coverts  white. 

This  jay  is  common  in  the  hill  forests  north  of  the  Elboiz,  where 
specimens  were  obtained  by  both  Major  St.  John  and  myself. 

[This  new  jay  was  obtained  by  my  collector  in  the  forests  of  Mazan- 
daran  in  winter.  I  have  myself  seen  it  in  the  oak  woods  of  the  same 
province  at  an  altitude  of  5000  to  €000  feet,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Ghil&n  in  the  lower  hills,  but  did  not  observe  it  in  the  low 
forests  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. — O.  St.  J.] 


Family  8TURNID.*. 


236.  Stumufl  vulgaris,  L.— De  F. 

_     , 

Deoember. 

4,  5  yonng.  Near  Niri^  88rt  of  SMrii     .. 

5000    . 

JUB«4. 

69.8hiri« 

4750    ■ 

June. 

7,  8  a,  9,  10  S.  Shirii        

47SO    ■ 

(D 

II  a.  Kesht,  GMl*n.  near  Uie  Cwpiw     . . 

—      • 

(') 

Not  rare  in  Persia.     It  breeds  even  in  the  south 

'  In  one  spBdmen  this  ii  the  caaa  in  the  fifth  lecondarj  from  the  proiiinBl  end  of  the 
wing,  the  foiulh  being  bbwkiih  brown  throughout,  and  ihii  specimen  was  deecribed  in  the 
'  Ibia.*    lliia  Mmngement  appears  exceptional ;  the  common  form  is  that  now  deacribed. 
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i; 
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236.  a.  8p.  (/  S.  vuhjaris,  var.) 

Sturniu  nitau.  Brooks,  Fm:.  As.  Soc  B.  1871,  p.  no.— Hume,  Ibia,  1S71, 
p.  410 ;  Lahore  to  Yarkond,  p.  150,  PL  XXIV,  dm  Brehm.  V^. 
DauUohl.  p.  399,  (1831). 

i.id.SUr&z  ..  ..  4750    -■     JduS' 

3  i.  Jiiji  Rud  vaUb)',  Elbun  monntaiiu  700D     . .     August  6. 

Mr.  Dresser,  in  the  'Birds  of  Europe,'  considers  that  S.  nilent. 
Brooks  and  Hume,  is  very  possibly  nothing  but  an  old  S.  vulgarU. 
I  do  not  think  the  difierencee  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hume  in  the  shape 
of  the  bill  are  constant,  and  although  the  eastern  birds  are  rather 
smaller  than  European,  the  difference  is  trifling.  Bat  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Dresser  tells  me  he  has  never  seen  European  birds  absolutely 
unspotted  as  are  the  skins  I  refer  to  the  present  form.  I  therefore 
keep  the  two  distinct,  but  the  name  nitetu  cannot  be  maintained,  as  tt 
was  applied  by  Brehm  to  a  Crerman  bird. 

S.  purpuratcent,  Gould,  is  called  the  Persian  starling  by  its  describer, 
and  the  locality  in  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  Handlist,  ii,  p.  1%,  is  said  .to  be 
Persia.  The  bird,  however,  has  hitherto  only  been  brought  from 
Erzerum,  in  Armenia.  The  Cashmere  bird,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
by  Mr.  Gould,  proves  distinct. 

[The  spotted  stare  is  common  alt  over  Persia,  frequenting  the  high 
bare  plateaux  during  summer  in  large  numbers.  8.  niieru  seemed  to 
be  confined  to  wooded  and  garden  districts, — O.  St.  J.] 

3S7.  '  AoridothereB  trisrtis,  (L.) 

Not  very  common  in  the  few  villages  of  any  size  which  were 
traversed  near  the  coast  of  BaliuchiBt&i.  As  usual  it  was  only  observed 
near  houses,  and  it  was  not  noticed  inland. 


288.  •  PaertOT  roeeos,  <L.)— De  F. 

It  is  simply  a  startling  fact  that  this  bird  appears  to  be  utterly 
unknown  throughout  Persia,  except  in  the  extreme  north-west  and  in 
Mesopotamia.  That  it  is  found  in  the  winter  months  almost  all  over 
India  in  myriads,  that  it  leaves  the  Indian  peninsula  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood during  the  summer  months,  that  it  has  never  been  observed 
at  that  period  in  the  HimaUyas,  the  countries  north  of  the  mountaiuB, 
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Cbina  or  Siberia,  and  that  it  breeds  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sonth-eaatern 
Eorope  are  facts  as  well  known  as  anything  can  be.  Now  to  get  to 
Asia  Minor  from  India,  and  vice  vend,  the  most  direct  road  is  across 
Persia ;  bnt  I  certainly  oever  saw  any  rose^wlonred  starlings  migrating 
in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  Major  St.  John,  during  several  years' 
residence  in  various  parts  of  Persia,  has  never  seen  this  bird.  That 
the  birds  which  breed  in  Western  Asia  go  to  India  in  the  winter  seems 
almost  certain,  because  tbey  are  unknown  in  Northern  Africa,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  simple  case  of  north-west  and  south-east 
migration,  as  with  Eutpiza  melanoe^hata,  but  the  roat«  followed  is  a 
mystery.  If  they  go  ronnd  the  coast,  and  up  the  Perraan  Gulf,  they 
should  be  looked  for  at  Bnshire  about  the  b^inning  of  May^.  De 
Filippi  found  this  bird  abundant  in  Armenia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Western  Persia  (?  Adarbaij&n),  but  he  noticed  that  it  became  rarer 
to  the  east.  M^^ries  does  not  mention  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ollivier  noticed  it  near  B&ghd&d,  and  Chesney  has  recorded  its  presence 
in  Mesopotamia, 

[I  have  heard  of  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  in  large  flocks  about 
Tabriz,  but  have  never  seen  it  myself  in  any  part  of  Persia. — 
O.  St.  J.] 

COLUMB.ffl. 

Familt  COLUMBID.S. 
339.  *  ColnmbB  Uvla,  Bp.— De  F. 

840.  C.  Intermedia,  Strickland. 

1,  Weat  of  Btun,  Bouth-CMtem  Fenia         gjoo     , .     April  16. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  did  not  note  the  range  of  these  two  races  in 
Feraia.  Both  certainly  occur,  and,  so  far  as  I  observed,  the  common 
form  in  the  south  appeared  to  be  intermedia  witti  the  ashy  rump. 
Certainly  the  only  specimen  preserved  belongs  to  that  race,  and  I 
know  that  others  were  shot,     Hume  obtained  both  in  Sind. 

'  JerdoQ  •*;■  (hey  Isftve  Boathem  India  in  Maloh,  bat  remain  in  the  nortli  •  month  or 
BO  longer.  I  have  seen  them  in  Central  India  u  lat«,  I  think,  m  the  middle  of  April. 
ThejairiTe  at  Smyrna  about  die  ijth  of  May.  For  a  fall  aooount  ooniult  Unma^a 
'  Bird*  of  Europe.' 
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FigeoDs  are  commoa  in  the  wells  and  underground  water  channels 
or  kfin^ts,  made  for  irrigation  tbroughont  Persia ;  but  at  the  time  of 
my  journey  the  immense  numbers  which  usually  haunt  tlie  great 
pigeon  towers  about  Isfah&n  and  other  parts  had  completely  disap- 
peared. All  had  died  or  been  killed  during  the  iamine.  Indeed,  I 
saw  comparatiTely  very  few  pigeons  throughout  Central  and  Northern 
Persia. 


241.  *  C.  maaa,  Ii.,  (1  C.  -Everafoani,  6p.) 

I  did  not  myself  notice  stock  doves  in  Persia,  but  Major  St.  John 
infomis  me  that  he  has  shot  them  on  the  Persian  plateau.  They 
belong  probably  to  the  eastern  race. 

Both  De  Filippi  and  M£n£tries  obtained  C.  anus  in  the  Caucasus. 

Fallas,  who,  following  Linnieus,  includes  C.  ana»  and  C.  livia  in  one 
ispecies,  to  which  he  applies  the  former  name,  states  that  the  pigeons 
of  Russia  leave  in  large  flocks  in  autumn  for  the  warmer  parts  of 
Persia.  The  pigeons  which  thus  migrate  are  probably  C.  aneu,  which 
is  a  migratoiy  bird  in  Europe,  and  not  C,  livia. 

[Shooting  one  wint«r  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mashad-i-Murghfit, 
the  ancient  Paeargardse,  I  shot  a  pigeon  which  seemed  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  description  and  figure  of  the  stock  dove  in  Yarrell, 
and  I  afterwards  got  one  on  the  K&rfi-agateh  river, — O,  St.  J.] 

242.  *  C.  palQinbus  f,  L.— De  F. 

SIS.  C.  oatiotlB,  Bp. 

I  i,i  young?.  Oak  forest,  nearffliirii     6000     ..      fime. 

Woodpigeons  abound  in  the  better  wooded  parts  of  Persia,  both 
in  the  Caspian  and  Elburz  forests,  and  in  the  oak  clad  bills  near 
Shiifiz.  I  have  specimens  from  the  latter  locality  alone,  and  the  only 
adult  has  the  buff  neck  patch  characteristic  of  C.  etmotii.  The 
dimensions  are :  wing  9.9,  tail  6.5. 

I  saw  many  woodpigeons,  botii  near  Shiriz  and  again  north  of 
the  Elbuiz  in  Mazandarin  and  Gbfliin,  but  unfortunately  could  obtain 
none.  I  have  occasionally  seen  them  also  in  gardens  containing  large 
trees  near  the  higher  villages,  as  at  B&yin,  near  Earm^.  Those  in 
the  Caspian  provinces  are  called  C.  jtalumiut  by  De  Filippi,  and  as 
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they  may  possibly  differ  from  the  southem  birds  and  resemble  the 
Earopeon  race,  I  retain  the  name.  Specimena  from  Hflghditd  in  the 
British  Museum  have  a  pore  white  neck  patch  and  unquestionably 
belong  to  C,  palum&m. 

244.  TUTtur  auritOB,  Gray. — De  F. 

t  i.  Nstr  B*Di,  Narmulilr,  lonth-euterTi 

Penift  ajoo            April  19. 

1<J.  Ehin-inniHEh,  Mndi-w«rtofKMiab>  6500  ..     Mkf  it. 

3,  4  J.  NearShirii        5500  ..         (Q 

S  S.  New  Shirfa (!)  ,,     Joly. 

G  i.  Oak  forest,  near  Shiiic      . .  (t)             June. 

This,  the  European  turtle  dove,  is  common  throughout  Persia.  I 
never  saw  it  in  Baluchistin,  but  I  met  with  it  immediately  after 
entering  Narmashir,  and  tlience  to  the  north  it  was  to  be  found 
wherever  there  were  trees.     It  was  common  in  the  Elburz  mountuns. 

I  saw  no  other  species  of  dove  on  the  plateau. 

245.  T.  riaoTiiu,  (L.) 

I  9.  PiBhlD,  BaldduBtiD  ..  6m    ..     Feb.  10. 

3  «.  Magu,  BftldchiM4n  4000    ..      MMcb  19. 

Only  seen  in  BailJchist^. 

Pallas  refers  to  the  asserted  occurrence  of  this  dove  in  QhlhiD,  Zoogr. 
Bos.  As.  i,  p.  564,  but  su^^est«  that  T.  auriiw  may  have  been  mistaken 
for  it.  Major  St.  John  informs  me  that  he  once  saw  a  pair  in  cap- 
tivity at  IsfahAn,  which,  he  was  told,  had  been  token  from  a  nest  in 
a  garden  there. 

34e.  T.  Cambeyensia,  (Om.) 


I  !.  B&hii  Kal&t,  Baldohirtin 

Sea  Wei 

.     Feb.  a. 

4000       . 

Marehiy. 

aooo 

.     Aprils. 

Like  the  last,  this  was  only  observed  in  Balfichist&n. 

347.  *  P  T.  Benegalensia,  (L.) 

Eichwald  includes  Columha  maculicoUit,  Wagler,  and  C.  jiSgyptiaca, 
hath.,  both  of  which  names  apply  to  T.  Seneffalentis,  L.,  amongst  the 
pigeons  which  he  says  inhabit  the  west  shore  of  the  CWpian,  &om 
Persia  to  Astrakh&n. 
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Family  PTEROCLID^. 

24S.  Pteroclee  erenarinfl,  (Pall.)— De  Y. 
Siyd  Slnak  (Slack-breast),  Peniui. 

I  s.  Suj&n,  eost  of  Shir&c  . .  5800     . .      May  18. 

1  g.  Shiiiz 4750     . .     July, 

S9.New8hirii    .•         ..  (t)       ..     Jolj. 

Thie  is  the  commoD  BandgronBe  of  the  Persian  plateau.  It  especially 
abonndB  on  the  large  aemi-desert  plains,  cultivated  only  where  water  is 
available  for  irrigation,  in  Southern  Persia.  It  is  usually  met  with, 
in  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  singly,  or  in  parties  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four,  and  in  the  morning  about  eight  o'clock,  and  t^in  in  the 
evening  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  these  birds  may  be  seen  flying 
to  the  water  to  drink,  as  is  usual  with  all  forms  of  the  genus, 
uttering  their  peculiar  note  as  they  fly. 

I  obtained  the  ^gs  near  Ninz,  east  of  Shir&z,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
Three  were  brought  to  me  by  one  of  my  serrants,  and,  although  I  did 
not  see  the  bird,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  them  to  this  species, 
for  they  are  unmistakably  the  eggs  of  Pteroclet,  and  of  one  of  the  larger 
forms,  and  the  present  was  the  only  species  seen  in  the  country,  l^e 
ei^a  in  question  were  well  incubated  and  measure  1.8.  in.  by  1.25. 

249.  *  P.  alohata,  (L.)— De  F. 

Tttrao  eaadaeutta,  B.  O.  Gmel.  Reus,  iii,  p.  93.  FL  XVIIT. 
T.  diata,  Fftll.  Zoogr.  Roa.  Am.  U,  p.  7}. 
Kao-Kdr,  Perdaii. 

So  iar  as  I  know,  I  did  not  once  see  the  large  pin-tailed  sandgrouse, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  breeds  in  Southern  Persia.  Major  St.  John  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  seen  it  near  Bushire  in  winter,  and  it  has  been 
noticed  by  De  Filippi  and  others  in  Northern  Persia. 

250.  F.  SenegalluB,  (L.) 

Hume,  Stnt;  Feathan,  i,  p.  iil. 

Tttrao  Senegatliu,  Linn.  Mantiesk,  p.  Ji6. 

Pttroda  gutlatnl,  Lioht.  Ven.  Donbl.  p.  64. 

I  4, 1  ;.  Bampdr,  BaldcbisUn  ..         looo     ..     April  6. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  so  common  in  BalficliiBt&n  as  in  Sind. 
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Sand  grouse  of  all  kinde  appear  lees  abuadant  in  BalfichisUn  than  I 
elionid  have  anticipated,  &t  less  so  than  they  are  in  Sind,  vhere  they 
absolutely  swarm  in  many  places.  On  the  Persian  highlands  I  did  not 
obtain  P.  Senegallut. 


251.  F.  ooTonatuB,  Licht. 

^  Hnme,  Stnj  Fekthen,  p.  u^. 

I  i.  SuntD,  Da^t,  weat  orOwidw, 

BtddcbiiUa —         . .     Jui.  30. 

3,  3  ?.  Bilid  Ealit,  BaldchiiUn  —         . .     Feb.  4. 

4  !.  Kitrd,    between  Karmfai  ud 

Shiriz 5000  Hky  31. 

5  j,  6  $.  Yudikhiat,  between  Sliirt> 

■nd  labhAn  }ooo  Julj  i. 

This  appeared  to  me  more  common  in  Baluchist&n  than  P.  Sene- 
galltts.  It  has  been  found  in  Sind,  but  rarely,  whilst  P.  SmegtUlut 
is  there  common. 

I  only  met  with  the  smaller  sutdgronee  at  rare  intervals  on  the 
Persian  plateau,  and  the  few  killed  belonged  to  this  species. 

P,  exugtua  must  he  found  in  BalSchist&n,  though  I  did  not  meet  with 
it,  and  P.  lAchtetuteini,  which  has  been  procured  both  in  Arabia  and 
Sind,  may  also  be  expected  to  occur  occasionally. 


Fakilt  PHASIANID-E. 

362.  Fbationue  Colohioua,  L. — Be  F. 

Sargoval,  Venita. 

1  i.  Beaht,  oaw  Caqnu  Sea. 

The  common  pheasant,  as  is  well  known,  abounds  in  the  Caspian 
forests. 

[Extends  through  the  forest  region  of  Mazandarin  as  far  east  as  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Gurgin.  Travellers  have  recorded  it  from  the 
jungles  of  the  Harirfid  valley,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  seen  it. — 
O.  St.  J.] 
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Family  TETRAONID^ 


363.  *  Pordix  oinerea,  (L.)— De  F. 

[Ilie  common  partridge  ia  found  all  orer  Adarbaij&n,  posEibly  ex- 
tending through  the  Elbnrz  as  far  east  as  Tebrin,  Taimur  Mirza, 
the  Shah's  grand  iaiconer,  asmiied  me  Uiat  this  bird  is  found  in 
the  Lara  or  Xarij  Talley,  due  north  of  that  city. — O.  St.  J.] 


254.  FranooEnofl  vnlgaria,  Steph. — De  P. 
Aht^I  ,  Feiritui. 

I  J.  DuhtriTor,  wertofOwUu.  BaldchMui.  SwleTcl  ..  Jin.  *«. 

*  i.  Bihi  E&Ut,  wot  ofOwidM-,  BsldchiiUB.  Sea,  lerel  ..  Fab.  4. 

3  j,  4  9.  Ehiat,  north^ut  of  Biuhire  ..  iSoo  . .  Januaiy. 

5  j,  6  9.  Bunh  (Biunn),  Euphntea  valle;      8«a  level  . .  Dec.  17. 

I  only  met  with  the  &ancoIin  in  the  better  wooded  parts  of  Balfi- 
chiet&Q,  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  20cx>  feet,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sbat-el-Arab,  near  Baiffah  {Bnseorah).  It  oocnrs,  I  believe, 
in  places  all  along  the  coast  of  Sonthem  Persia,  and  also  oa  the  Cas- 
pian. 

[The  common  francolin  is  found  in  the  warm  plains  of  Southern 
Persia,  and  the  damp  forest  regions  of  the  Caspian,  but  not  very 
abundantly  in  the  latter.  The  northern  limit  is  about  Lankoc&n, 
West  of  our  region  it  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  tamarisk 
jungles  and  reed  beds  of  Mesopotamia.  Pteroclet  ar«nari»s  and 
Francolinvi  vulgaris  are  oonfiised  by  Mounsey  and  other  writers 
onder  the  name  of  Durr&j. — O.  St.  J.] 


365.  *  Ort7gomiB  Fontioeiiano,  (Qm.) 
Jirifii,  PersLuL 

Common  in  Bal6chist£a  and  found  throughout  the  eastern  part  of 
the  lowlands  or  'Oammr'  of  Southern  Persia. 

[The   Indian  grey  partridge   is   confined  to  the  south  of  Persia 
proper,  bnt  is  probably  found  in  the  Helmund  valley  also ;  the  extreme 
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western  limit  appears  to  be  Lir.  The'  Persian  name  ia  taken  from  the 
jungly  plain  of  Jiruft,  north  of  Bandar  Abbfe,  where  this  partridge  is 
very  abundant. — O.  St.  J.] 

266.  Ammoperdix  Bonliami,  G.  R  Qray. — De  F. 

A.  griteogalarU,  Brandt.— D«  F.  Tug.  in  Fenik,  p.  351. 
!md,Perakii. 

I  A  a  9.  Nur  Bibd  KaUt,  BalAchitUn  Sw  level  ..  Feb.  4. 

3  d.  Fbhlo,  B&ldchuUn 70a  ..  Fob.  6. 

4  i.  Niiix,  ewt  of  Shiiii 5000  . .  Jons  5. 

5  j.  lUxr^  wait  of  Shiriz                      ..  tjoo  ..  May 

6  S.  Pupi,  150  mllea  eut  of  Shlrii        . .  7000  . .  May  30. 
7,  S  g.  Shiriz           4750  . .  Jane. 

The  three  last  specimens  are  pale  rufous,  with  the  same  general 
colouration  on  the  back  ae  A.  Seyi,  but  they  have  a  differently  coloured 
head  and  white  markings  on  the  side  of  the  neok,  which  are  want- 
ing in  the  western  species.  The  latter  may  possibly  occur  in  Meso- 
potamia. 

The  TVJiw  is  found  everywhere  in  Persia,  except  the  fureat  regions, 
from  the  sea  level  to  at  least  7000  feet  above  the  sea  in  Southern,  and 
not  much  less  in  Northern  Persia.  They  keep  much  to  low  hills  and 
stony  ravines  about  the  base  of  hill  raugee.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  they  are  found  in  pairs  or  singly,  in  the  winter  they  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  small  coveys,  but  by  no  means  so  fre- 
quently as  CaccaiU,  nor  do  they  collect,  as  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tends, in  equal  numbers.  They  may  usually  be  seen  walking  quietly 
up  stony  hill  sideg,  not  running  so  ewiftly  as  most  partridges, 
uor  caring  much  for  concealment ;  indeed  when  they  wish  to  hide  it  is 
sufficient  for  them  to  remain  still,  for  their  colour  so  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  sand  and  stones  around  that  they  are  most  difficult  to  de* 
tect.  When  they  rise  it  is  much  like  a  quail,  with  a.  rather  quick 
flight  and  a  whistle  uttered  as  they  start.  Their  ordinary  call  is  a 
double  note  repeated  several  times.  They  are  excellent  eating,  far 
superior  to  the  dry  CaccaiU^  and  only  second,  if  they  are  second,  to  the 
francolin. 

Hume  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  colouration  of  soft  parts 
and  measurements  (Stray  Feathers,  i,  p,  226)  with  which  tny  notes 
agree. 
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367.  Csooabifl  olmkar,  Qray,  var. — De  F. 

Tdrao  n(/ii.  Pall.  Zoogr.  Bos.  Aa.  ii,  p.  79,  nee  Linn. 

Catvabit  paUidiu  I.  HutBO,  L«lrare  t*  Yukimd,  p.  aSj. 

Kait,  Pcrsiaji. 

I  !.  Ekliig&D,  BiJdchiatin 35M     ..     H»reh  18, 

>■  3  (•  4  jonng.  If  skr  ShiriLz         . .  6000     . .  (t) 

J  young  9.  If  ear  Shit^ 6500     . .     July. 

6  9.  Ininntdch  Iimiul,  north  of  Shuis  . .  600a  . .  June  tS, 
I  am  (jaite  at  a  loss  for  a  name  for  the  Persian  red-legged  partridge. 
Besides  the  two  European  races,  C,  saaaiilU  and  C,  Oraca,  and  the 
chnkfir  of  Northern  India,  Mr.  Hume,  in  '  Lahore  to  Yarkund,'  has 
just  named  three  other  Asiatic  races,  two  from  the  countrj  nortli  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  one  from  Aden  in  Arabia.  Two  forms  of  this  bird 
are  found  in  Persia,  neither  of  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  exactly  agrees 
with  any  described  variety.  As,  however,  it  is  clear  that  to  give  a 
name  to  every  local  race  will  only  tend  to  confusion,  I  shall  leave 
those  from  Persia  without  any  special  nsme.  It  appears  very  pro- 
bable that  all  these  forms  pass  into  each  other  and  that  there  is  really 
but  one  species.  Still  the  Central  European  race,  C.  taxatilis,  Meyer, 
as  is  shown  by  Degland  and  Gerbe,  appears  to  be  always  distinguished 
by  having  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lores  black,  so  that  the  black 
of  the  forehead  is  joined  to  the  spot  at  the  base  of  the  mandible  on 
each  side.  In  all  Asiatic  specimens,  the  lores  are  white  throughout ; 
and  for  the  present  I  think  it  best  to  consider  all  Asiatic  races  as 
varieties  of  C.  Chukar. 

The  common  Kabk  of  the  Persian  highlands  is  a  small  pale  oolonred 
race,  the  colour  of  the  back,  even  when  freshly  moulted,  being  deci- 
dedly paler  than  in  the  Indian  cbuk&r,  and  fitding  in  the  worn  plumage 
to  a  pale  sandy  rufous.  The  tint  of  the  head  above  and  of  the  hind  neck 
is  very  light  grey,  the  superciliary  region  and  the  area  above  the  ear 
coverts  togettier  with  the  throat  becoming  very  nearly  white.  The 
rump,  upper  tul  coverts  and  rectricee  are  pale  ashy,  with  a  more  or  less 
distinct  rafous  tinge,  outer  rectrices  dull  femiginons,  breast  light  grey, 
abdomen  and  lower  tail  coverts  isabelline  or  very  pale  rufescent,  the 
feathers  of  the  flanks  light  grey  at  the  base,  the  two  black  bands 
usually  but  not  always  equal  in  breadth,  the  space  between  them  with 
a  more  or  less  rufons  tinge,  tips  of  the  feathers  ferruginous.  Markings 
on  the  wings  as  usual,  the  scapulars  being  grey  at  the  base  with  pink- 
ish ferruginoofl  outer  edges,  primaries  hair  brown,  the  lower  part  of 
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the  outer  web  baff,  secondariee  and  coverts  light  brown  with  an  olive 
tinge. 

The  birds  above  described  are  all  in  worn  plumage,  corresponding 
pretty  well  with  that  of  the  forms  described  as  palUdug  and  areuarius  by- 
Hume  (Lahore  to  Yarkund,  pp.  283,  28^4),  but  the  bird  shot  at  Kalagfin 
in  March  has  rather  the  colouration  of  Mr.  Hume's  C.  palletcent,  being 
darker  and  more  olivaceous,  though  still  paler  than  Himalayan  and 
Syrian  skins.  It  measured  when  fresh  :  length  13  inches,  wing  5.7, 
tail  3,  tarsus  1.7,  bill  from  gape  i.  The  bill  fiom  the  forehrad 
measures  0.77,  anterior  edge  of  nostril  to  tip  of  bill  0.53.  Specimens 
from  near  Shir&z  measure  :  wing  6.25,  tail  3.25  to  3.4,  targus  1.65  to 
1 .75,  bill  from  forehead  0.8  to  0.9,  from  anterior  edge  of  nostril  0.55 
to  0.58. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  two  specimens  brought  by  Loftus  from 
Mesopotamia,  corresponding  closely  in  colour  with  those  from  the 
Persian  highlands,  but  larger.  They  have  received  a  MS.  name  bom 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  which  however  he  has  not  published.  They  measnre : 
wing  6.4  and  6.7,  tail  3.65  and  3.9,  tarsus  1.85  and  2,  bill  from 
front  0.9  and  i,  from  anterior  edge  of  nostril  0.54  and  0.6. 

This  bird  is  widely  distributed  in  Persia,  at  all  elevations  up  to 
]oooo  feet,  keeping  to  hills,  especially  those  covered  witfa  small 
bushes,  and  often  found  in  large  coveys.  I  have  seen  at  least  twenty 
together  in  August  on  the  Elbuiz.  The  flesh  is  usually  rather  dry 
and  less  well  flavoured  than  that  of  other  partridges. 

[This  is  the  common  partridge  of  Persia,  and  I  have  shot  it  at  all 
elevations  from  lOOOO  feet  in  the  Elburz  to  the  base  of  the  hills  near 
Bushire.  The  race  found  in  the  south  is,  I  think,  decidedly  larger 
than  that  of  the  Elburz.  In  the  wild  moorland  country  which  fringes 
the  oak  forests  of  Ffirs  on  the  north,  it  is  especially  abundant.  I  have 
killed  twelve  and  a  half  brace  before  breakfast  in  September  near  the 
Kh£n-i-zini&n  caravanserai,  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Shir&z.  Contrafy 
to  what  is  recorded  of  its  habits  in  the  Himalayas,  it  avoids  culti- 
vation in  Persia. — O.  St.  J.] 

358.  •  TotraogaUua  Caspius,  (S.  G.  Omel.)— De  P. 
TOraii  Cojptuj.  8.  G.  GmBl,  Reise,  p.  67.  PI.  X. 
TttraogallM  Caaeatvntt,  (Pall-J,  Db  F.  Viag.  In  Perns,  p.  351. 
Kahh-i-darek  (the  glen-pftrtrtdge),  PeraiuL 

Found  in  small  flocks  on  many  of  the  higher  ranges,  keeping  always 
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at  considerable  elevations.  It  b  known  from  the  Elburz,  the  moan- 
tains  of  KurdisUtn,  and  some  of  the  higher  ranges  near  Shir&z. 

Herr  Radde,  of  TiHis,  assured  me  that  the  Caucasian  bird  T. 
Caueaaicut  (Pall.)  is  distinct.  The  Elburz  bird  b  the  typical  Tetrao 
Caspiua  of  Gmelin,  who  procured  his  specimen  near  Astrab^. 

The  asserted  Persian  locality  for  Telrao  ScoHcus,  var.  Perticut', 
{La^opug  Peraieui,  G.  R.  Gray,  Gen.  of  Birds,  PI.  CXXXIII,)  must,  I 
think,  be  due  to  some  mistake.  The  type  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  is  labelled  from  Eaiparriah,  (I  do  not  know  where  this 
place  is,)  and  the  Turkish  name  is  said  to  be  '  Gui^el '  or  '  Kunalee.' 
The  specimen  is  very  pale.  On  the  stand  in  the  British  Museum  is  a 
note  in  pencil  giving  the  Turkish  name  quoted  above,  and  stating  that 
the  bird  is  common  at  the  locality.  There  is,  however,  no  indication 
by  which  the  origin  of  the  specimen  can  be  traced.  In  the  Catalogue 
Brit.  Mus.  GallinEB,  p.  91,  it  ia  said  to  be  from  Mr.  Warwick's 
collection. 

Can  the  locality  be  Kaisariah  (CEesarea)  in  Asia  Minor  ?  As  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  notice,  some  English  omithologists,  not 
many  years  since,  considered  Armenia  as  part  of  Persia,  and  the 
district  of  which  Ciesarea  is  the  chief  town,  the  ancient  Cappadocia, 
is  sometimes  called  Turkish  Armenia. 

Newton,  Ibis,  1865,  p.  345,  and  Elliot,  Mon.  Tetraon.,  PI.  XX,  un- 
hesitatingly refer  this  bird  to  Z.  Scoticus.  If  this  be  the  case,  of  course 
the  locality  and  the  Turkish  names  are  due  to  somebody's  inventive 
faculty,  before  the  specimen  reached  the  Museum.  I  cannot  help  sug- 
gesting the  bare  possibility  of  this  bird  being  a  variety  of  the  willow 
grouse,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  found  on  the  cold  upland  plains  of 
Armenia  ^.  In  any  case  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  being  from 
Persia. 

[It  isnot  impossible  that  there  are  two  species  of  Tetraogallm  in  Persia, 
as  one  is  swd  by  natives  to  be  found  in  the  lofty  DinJir  mountains 
north  of  Shiraz,  which  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  a  European.  In 
the  Elburz  the  Eabk-i-dareh  is  br  from  common,  and  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  bare  southern  slopes,  so  that '  Caspius  *  is  rather  a  mis- 
nomer.— O,  St.  J.] 

*  Gr»y,  Handliat,  ii,  p.  177. 

'  Sines  tbs  above  wiu  written  I  have  seen  t,  Bpedmen  of  thii  bird  {Lagopiu  oAui) 
obtained  from  the  neighboarbood  of  liflii  by  Mr.   Bowturd  Saunden.     IUb  renden 
a  Armenia  probable. 
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260.  *  Cotttmix  oommimis,  Bonn. — De  F. 


Common  in  all  cultivated  fields  daring  the  time  the  erops  are  green  ; 
it  leaves  the  Persian  highlands  in  mnt«r,  resorting  to  India. 

I  heard  quail  calling  in  the  green  crops  at  Bampur  at  the  beginnings 
of  April,  at  leee  than  zooo  feet  above  the  sea,  at  about  5000  to  6000 
feet  in  May,  and  at  Kohrfid,  between  IsfahJin  and  Tehrfin,  7000  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
they  breed  at  different  times  according  to  the  elevation. 


ORALLY. 
i-AMiLV  CHAIUDRIAD^ 
260.  Charadrinfl  pluvialis,  L. 


Sea  level    ..      Noranber. 

Both  the  Bpecimens  have  white  aziUaries,  and  consequently  clearly 
belong  to  the  Karopean  golden  plover,  which  has  not  hitherto  bean 
recorded  so  far  to  the  east  as  Baluchistan.  It  wilt  probably,  I  think, 
be  found  in  North-western  India.  Mr.  Hume  records  C./ulvtu,  Gm, 
from  Sind,  but  he  was  not  able  to  examine  specimensj  and  the  bird 
may  perhaps  have  been  C.  pluvialu. 


96L  Sguatarola  Helvetioa,  (L.) 

I  s.  OwtdM',  BddchisUii  . .         . .     Sea  level 

Not  observed  elsewhere,  bnt,  of  course,  found  on  the  Caspian. 

202,  Sndromiaa  moiinellns,  (L.) 

I  f .  Kftzrdii,  weat  of  Shir&z  a7JO  3ta.\azj. 

The  dotterel  has  not  before  been  found  so  far  to  the  south-«ast,  eo 
far  as  I  am  aware. 
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308.  *  B.  ABiatdcna,  (Fall.)— De  F. 

E.  CatpHU,  (Pali),  Da  F.  Viag.  in  Perria,  p.  351. 

De  I^lippi  obtained  this  species  on  the  Caspian  at  Enzeli,  and  it  was 
recorded  by  Pkllas  from  the  shores  of  the  same  sea  (Zool.  B«b.  As. 
ii,  p.  136). 

364.  SgjaiitiB  UongoUona,  (Pall.) 

Cliarodna4  Mongoluit  P»U.  IMse,  Run.  Belcb.  iii,  p.  700. 

I.  PerauD  Qnlf        ..  ..  ..         December. 

I  obtained  this  specimen,  I  think,  at  one  of  the  gulf  islands,  either 
Ang&m  (Heqjim)  or  Kishm,  but  did  not  note  which  on  the  label. 
Hume  procured  it  from  the  Makrtln  coast. 

j^,  Qeoffroyi  must  also  occur  on  the  southern  coast  of  Persia  and 
Balnchist&n,  but  I  obtained  no  specimens,  nor  apparently  did  Hume, 
although  he  found  it  abundant  at  EaHuihl,  and  it  is  common  both  on 
the  shores  of  India  and  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

Neither  of  these  shore  plovers  appears  to  have  been  obtained  on  the 
Caspian. 

360.  JB.  oontianus,  (Lath.) 

I,  a  j,  3,  4  9-  GwUw,  BaldchiBt4D  . .   9m  lev«l  . .     DsoMnber. 

5  d.  Uigbldd   mer,  near  Iifiuidkk.  Bdd- 

<^iiiUn         3300  Marah  8. 

Apparently  not  common  on  the  Persian  plateau ;  more  so  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  near  the  Caspian.  De  Filippi  obtained  it  at  Sult&niah, 
between  Tabriz  and  Kazvia. 

[Rare.     I  once  procured  one  near  Yazdikh^st  in  May. — O,  St.  J.] 

266.  M.  flnTiatUifl,  (Bechst.)— De  F. 

I  a.  Mlahkid  liTor,  near  Is&ndak,  Bald> 

chlrtin 3300     ..  March  8, 

1.  3.  4  ii  S>  6<  7  !■  Near  Kalagin,  Bald- 

ohlrtin 400a    . .  Maroh  10-19. 

a  d,  9  (I).  Near  Tsluin 5000     ..  March  aS. 

10  4.  Near  Beiht  ..     Sc»  lerel  ..  November. 

II  a.  Near  the  Cupiaa —  November. 

I  saw  a  small  j^fialilU,  probably  this  species,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Shir&z  lake  ia  June,  so  it  probably  breeds  on  the  plateau,  De  Filippi 
found  it  common  in  the  summer  on  the  sandy  beds  of  b 
Northern  Persia. 
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267.  *  ?  M.  biatioula,  (L.) 

Mr,  Graj  (Handlist,  iti,  p.  15)  gives  Persia  amongst  the  loctdities 
for  this  species. 

268.  *  M.  intermedioB,  (M^n.) 

Charadritu  ivlermtdiai,  Ufa.  Cot,  Biia.  No.  1S9,  p.  53 . 

This  amall  race  of  jS.  kiaticula  was  described  by  M^n^tries  from 
specimene  obtained  at  lAnkor&n. 

269.  TaaeUiu  aristatns,  Meyer.— De  F. 

I,  1  9.  R«fllit,  new  CiwpiAD  S«»         ..     Sea  level     ..      November. 

I  saw  no  lapwings  in  Baltichistin,  in  Sontbem  Persia,  or  on  the 
plateau,  but  they  abounded  in  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  near 
Baarah,  in  December.  De  Filippi  met  with  some  at  Sult^niah,  a  high 
plain  south  of  Tabriz,  in  July ;  so  they  probably  breed  in  the  higher 
parts  of  North-western  Persia. 

[Breeds  in  the  marshes  abont  Asupfe,  north  of  Shiriz,  and 
similar  localities.     Common  everywhere  in  winter.— 0.  St.  J.] 

970.  CbettuBiaVUlotsBi',  (Audouin). 

OtaTodnvt  Uueumt,  Licht.,  Evenm.  Beiae  n.  Buch.  p.  ij;. 

I  !.  JUk.  Bdiichistin        


»Soo 

3  4,  4  9.  Near  Bam            300a 

5  9.  Shtr&zlake 4700 

69.  Shirii 4750 

7  j.  Near  Shirfii 6000 


Hardi  14. 
April  17. 


September. 

Common  in  Southern  Persia  and  Baluchistan  in  suitable  localities, 
not  meet  with  it  in  the  north,  uor  does  it  appear  to  have 

ded  from  the  Caspian,  though  described  by  Licbtenstein  from 

lara.  I  saw  a  large  number  about  the  lake  of  Shir^  early  in 
they  appeared  to  me  as  if  they  bad  nests  in  some  marshes 

dge  of  the  lake,  but  the  places  were  quite  inaccessible  on 

f  deep  mud. 

»  See  Shelley,  Birds  of  Vgjpi,  P-  ajj- 
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871.  IiObivBiielliu  lodioiu,  (Bodd.) 

I  ;.  Aikin,  Bkmpiiilit,  BaldchisUn         ..         350ft    . .      March  6. 

1  j.  Kb,  nev  DiEik,  BaliicbisUn  ..         4500    ..     Marches. 

3  j.  Near  SarviiUn,  aut  of  Shirii  6000     ..     June  j. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  meet  with  this  plover  so  &r  to  the  west- 
ward as  the  neighbourhood  of  Shir&z.  It  was  very  rare ;  indeed  this 
was  the  odIj^  occasion  on  which  I  recollect  seeing  it  on  the  plateaa.  In 
Balfichietin  it  was  by  no  me 


273.  *  Hoploptems  spinosus,  (L.) 

Chamdriiu  PertSent,  BannateiTe,  Tabl.  Enc.  i,  p.  1 1. 

This  bird  is  ^ven  from  Persia  hy  Bonnaterre  and  Brisson  (Ornitho- 
logie,  V,  p.  84),  who  called  it  '  le  Pluvier  Hup^  de  Perse,'  Their  ao- 
thority  was  probably  Edwards,  who  states,  Nat.  Hist,  i,  p.  47,  that 
this  bird,  which  he  figares,  was  sent  to  him  from  Gambron  (Bandar 
Abbis),  in  Persia,  by  Mr,  Peter  Colinson.  As  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  species  is  Persian  I  include  it. 


278.  *  Strepnlas  interpTes,  (L.) 
Noticed  by  Hume  on  the  Makr£n  coast. 


274.  Hsmatopua  ostralegns,  L. 

1  S.  Hoimuz  Island,  Parnan  Qalf  . .         December  10. 

Occasionally  seen  along  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Golf  and  Balu- 
chistfin.     It  is  also  found  on  the  Caspian. 

Sromu  ardeola  probably  inhabits  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  I  did  not 
see  it. 


276.  Onrsorins  QaUioua,  (Qm.) — De  F. 

I  j.  Ow&dar,  Baldchirtin SealeTel..     NoTembw. 

i  9.  SimdMUAM,  aoutk-yiimi  o(  EarmAn  6500     , ,     Ma^  ly 

hut  noticed  now  and  then  throughoat  the  country. 
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276.  aiarools  pratinoola,  (L.) — De  F. 

I  «,  1  9.  Shirii        4750     ..     June. 

The  pratincole  appears  rare  in  Soothem  Fersia ;  I  did  not  meet  with 
it.  l}e  Filippi  obserred  it  near  Sult&oiah  and  Sainkala,  north-west 
of  Kazvin.  Eicbwald  and  M^n^ries  also  saw  it  on  the  Caspian,  and 
the  former  mentiona  two  species  which  he  calls  Q.  Aiutriaea,  L., 
Gm.  and  G,  torquata,  Meyer,  one  of  which  may  be  6.  Nordmanni, 
Fischer,  {G.  pratincola.  Pall.),  especially  as  Eicbwald  pats  Fallas'a 
name  with  a  qnery  after  0.  torguata. 


Fajoly  SCOLOPACID^ 

277.  *  Soolopsx  nutlofda,  L. 

JlfAryA-i-iinUi  (th«  ouaning  bird),  PenUn. 

Common  in  the  large  gardens,  many  of  which  are  extensive  irrigated 
orchards  and  timber  plantations,  hot  only  in  the  winter  months. 
Woodcocks  are  said  to  abound  in  the  forests  near  the  Caspian  at  this 
season.     I  have  not  heard  of  any  breeding  in  Persia. 

[Rose  gardens  are  tiie  favourite  hannt  of  the  woodcock  in  Ferraa. 
In  December,  1866, 1  shot  five  out  of  one  small  garden  at  Firuzab&d. 
— O.  St.  J.] 

878.  *  Oallinago  major,  (Om.) 

[Tlie  great  snipe  is  not  onfreqnently  shot  in  Northern  Persia  abont 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  season.  I  myself  have  once  procured  it. 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  the  soath.^ — O.  St.  J.] 

279.  G.  soolopaoiniis,  Bp. — De  F. 
PathOltk,  Peniui. 

t  a.  Jilk,  BklilchlMin         3000     ..     Maroh  17. 

Common  in  winter  in  suitable  localities.  I  saw  three  or  four  and 
shot  a  couple  on  the  and  of  May  at  Hanaka  near  Kannin,  at  about 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  birds  may  have  been  in  their  breeding 
haunts,  but  it  is  just  as  possible  that  they  were  merely  halting  during 
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migratioD,  for  some  do  not  leave  Uie  tropical  BWampa  of  India  before 
the  beg^inning  of  May. 

280.  a.  galliiiala,  (L.) 

4000    . .     Much  14. 
8000     ..     April. 

GeDeralljr  diatributed  in  suitable  localities  doling  the  winter  months. 

381.  *  Umosa  Iit^ponioa,  (L.) 

Foand  on  the  Caspian  (Eichwald,  Pallas).  I  inclnde  all  shore 
haunting  waders  and  swimming  birds,  known  to  be  met  with  on  the 
Caspian,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  visiting  the  Persian 
coaet  in  winter.  The  bar-tailed  godwit  has  also  been  shot  in  Sind, 
(Hume,  Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  235). 

88S.  Ii.  Dgocephala,  (L.) 

I  !.  Shiiii 4750    . .     Oeoembar. 

I  obtained  this  also  at  the  moutli  of  the  Euphrates,  and  it  is  of 
coarse  found  on  the  Caspian. 

388.  *  Terekia  (dnerea,  (Oflld.)— De  F. 

Obtained  at  Enzeli  on  the  Caspian  by  De  Filippi,  and  on  the  Ma- 
krin  coast  by  Hume. 

384.  Cdidria  arenula»  (L.) 

I.  'i,  3-7  !■  QwUar,  BaliiobliUn  ..     Seaihors  ..  D«o.,  Jml 

The  sanderling,  very  rare  in  India,  was  the  commonest  small  wader 
on  the  Makrfin  coast.  Home,  too,  fonnd  it  abundant  at  KoriUiM.  It 
also  occnrs  on  the  Caspian. 

386.  Trlnga  oinoliu,  L. — De  F. 

1-4  j.  Gwidar,  lUdoUtUn  coHt  —  Deo.,  Jan. 

j,6!.Sliir&z  4750     ■-      Dwtembsr. 


Found  common  on  the  coasts  of  BalfichistAn  in  winter.  De  Filippi 
fonnd  it  also  abundant  at  Enzeli  on  the  Caspian  in  the  begiiming  of 
September. 
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286.  *  T.  minuta,  Leiel. — De  F. 

Hmne  obtained  the  little  stint  on  the  Makran  coast,  and  De  Filippi 
at  Enzeli  on  the  Caspian.  It  is  rather  carious  that  neither  St.  John 
nor  I  happened  to  shoot  it,  but  I  saw  some  small  TVinyn-like  waders 
at  Shir^  lake  in  Jone,  which  looked  veiy  much  like  it. 

287.  *  T.  anbarqnata,  Qilld. 

Hume  reconU  this  also  from  the  Makrin  coast.  Fallae  says  it  is 
found  on  the  Caspian  in  spring. 

388.  T.  platyrhynoha,  Tem. 

I  9.  PhdI,  MftkriD  cout  Novsmber  it. 

Obtained  also  by  Hume  in  Balfichifit&n.  T.  crai»iro»tn»,  Tem,  and 
Schl.  was  procured  by  the  same  naturalist  in  Karachi,  but  has  not 
been  observed  further  west. 


Found  on  the  Caspian,  according  to  Eichwald. 

I  can  Bod  no  record  of  the  occurrence  of  T.  Temmineii,  Leisler,  in 
Persia,  not  even  on  the  Caspian ;  but  it  most  occur,  and  is  probably 
by  no  means  rare. 

290.  *  FlialaropuB  fulioarios,  (L.) 

Mr.  Hume  (Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  245)  mentions  that  he  met  with 
this  bird  abnndantly  on  the  Makr&n  coast  in  February.  I  had  pre- 
viously heard  of  some  small  light-coloured  birds  which  were  to  be  seen 
swimming  in  the  sea  at  a  considerable  distance  from  land,  but  when 
I  passed  along  the  coast  in  November  and  December  there  were  very 
few,  and  I  only  saw  one  flock,  and  that  at  a  distance.  They  are, 
when  on  the  sea,  wary  and  difficult  to  shoot,  and  Mr.  Hume  only 
succeeded  in  obtaining  one  specimen.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  both  this  and  the  next  species  occur  on  the  coast. 

291.  F.  hyperborena,  (L.) 

I,  1,  3  d,  4  !.  Nmf  TehiiD  . .  5000  Much  18. 

The  specimens  are  all  in  the  grey  winter  plumage,  bnt  a  few  ferra- 

ginous  feathers  are  commencing  to  show  at  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
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on  the  Interecapulaiy  region.  There  appears  to  be  no  difference  in  size 
between  the  sexes,  and  the  mea^urementfi  are  :  wing  4.35  to  4.4^,  tail 
1,75  to  1.95,  tarsus  0.75  to  0.85,  culmen  i  to  1.05. 

I  learn  from  M^jor  St.  John  that  the  red-necked  phalarope  is  by  no 
meane  a  rare  bird  in  Persia  in  the  winter  months,  usually  keeping  in 
small  flocks,  and  haunting  pools  of  water.  It  is  probably  much  more 
common  than  P.  JHtlicanu*,  for  it  is  mentioned  as  found  on  the 
Caspian  by  Fallas,  M^n^tries,  and  Eichwald,  whilst  the  grey  phalarope 
is  not. 

[I  shot  four  phalaropea  on  a  pool  near  Yazdikh^,  between  Shir&z 
and  Isfahin,  in  May.  I  have  never  seen  the  bird  farther  south. — 
O.  St.  J.] 

382.  Totanua  oalidris,  (L.) — De  F. 

I,  3  j.  Shiriz  lake  ..  47'>d  June  8, 

Occasionally  seen  in  Balfichisl^n  in  winter.  The  redshank  pro- 
bably breeds  on  the  Persian  highlands  at  the  Lake  of  Shiraz  and  other 
places.     De  Filippi  met  with  it,  in  July,  near  Sult&iiah. 

293.  T.  stagnatilis,  Bechst. 

I  $.  Bampiir,  BaMcbiJtin  iBoa     ..      April  6. 

The  only  specimen  shot ;  it  is  in  breeding  plumage. 
281.  «  T.  fusoaa,  (L.) 

Caspian  (Pallas).  I  did  not  obtain  either  this  or  T.  glotlis,  but  both 
doubtless  occur  in  Persia. 

285.  T.  oobropiu  (L  )— De  F. 

I  d,  1  9.  KftlagiD,  BaliichUUn  3500     ..     Much  11. 


286.  T.  glareola,  (L.)— De  F. 

I  i.  Rlgio,  Ntunutahlr       1500  April  17. 

I  9.  New  Bam,  aoutL-eut  PenU  . .         3000     . .     April  10. 

297.  TringoideB  hypoteuons,  (L.) 

I  i.  Bampdr,  BaIiIcIubUii 1800  ..      April  7. 

1  s.  Shirii              4750            December. 

3  !.  Lura  valley,  Elbnn  mouDtaiiu  7000  ..      Augart  10. 

These  three  species  were  met  with  here  and  there  along  streams  in 
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Baluchist&a  during  the  winter  months.  T.  ockropat  appears  the  most 
abundant,  and  is  the  only  one  mentioned  as  found  on  the  Casfoan  by 
M^n^tries  and  Eichwald. 

298.  EUmantopua  oandtdiu,  Bon. 

I   ?.  New  Bam,  Nunutablr,  BOudi-SMtom 

Penik  ;ooo     . .     April  30. 

1  di  3 1.  Near  Tehriii       5000  Huch. 

Frequently  seen  in  Baluchiat&n  in  the  winter  months.  It  is  also  of 
conrse  found  on  the  Caspian. 

I  saw  stilt  plovers  at  Shir&z  lake  on  June  the  ttth,  bo  some  probably 
breed  there.  Their  breeding  in  India  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Hume,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  145. 

SOB.  BeoorviruflLn  aTooetta,  (L.) 

I  !.  Sbiiii  lak« 4700     ..     June  S. 

I  only  saw  the  avocet  at  Shir&z  lake,  where  there  were  several  pairs 
apparently  breeding- 

SOO.  *  numeniua  arquatus,  (L.) 

SOL  *  "S.  phseopufl,  (L.) 

Both  these  curlews  are  said  to  occur  on  the  Cuspian  by  Eichwald. 
N.  arquatitt  was  seen  on  the  Makritn  coast  by  Hume,  and  I  believe  I 
saw  it  myeelf  there  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  whimhrel  will  also  he  found. 

Mnjor  St.  John  tells  me  that  the  common  curlew  is  often  seen  is 
the  plain  of  Shir&z. 


Family  QRUID^ 

•     302.  *  Qrufl  communis,  Bechtrt. 

Eichwald  gives  the  commcn  crane  from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Caspian.  It  doubtless  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Persia  during 
the  migratory  seaaon,  and  it  is  probable  that  G.  virgo  and  G.  leuco- 
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geranus  both  vifiit  partB  of  Persia  at  times,  both  being  found  in  India, 
and  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

I  saw  flocks  of  cranes  flying  overhead  on  two  or  three  occasions  in 
Baluchist&n,  about  March.  They  may  have  been  either  the  common 
crane  or  the  demoiselle. 

[Cranes  are  very  plentiful  in  Southern  Persia,  but  very  wary.  I 
never  succeeded  in  shooting  one.— O.  St.  J,] 


Family  OTID^. 


808.  *  OtiB  tarda,  L. 


Found,  according  to  Eichwald,  in  the  Caspian  islands,  near  Astra- 
bfid.  It  has  been  obtained  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  India,  and  is 
probably  an  occasional  visitant  to  many  parts  af  Northern  Persia. 

Major  St.  John  informs  me  that  he  believes  it  is  found  in  Adarbai- 
j&n,  he  has  himself  seen  it  in  Armenia,  just  beyond  the  Persian 
frontier,  and  it  is  common  in  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Russia. 

304.  *  O.  tetrax,  L. 

Major  St.  John  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  a  specimen  of  the  little 
bustard,  which  had  been  shot  close  to  Tehran.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
common  in  the  country  west  of  the  Caspian,  and  must  occur,  I  think, 
not  seldom  in  Adarbaijin.  It  is  sometimes  obtained  in  North-western 
India. 

I  saw  a  small  bustard  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Ciulf, 
which  was  probably  this  species.  It  is  said  also  to  be  found  in  Meso- 
potamia. 

306.  *  O.  (Hovhara)  BCoQueemi,  Gray. 
Hobara,  PoraUn. 

Found  throughout  Persia,  being  the  only  common  bustard  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  summer  visitant  to  the  plat«au,  where  it  breeds, 
passing  the  winter  in  the  lowlands  of  Southern  Persia,  BaldchistUn, 
and  Sind. 

De  Filippi  states  that  he  obtained  at  Julfa,  in  Armenia,  two  speci- 
mens of  0.  houiara,  and  that  they  were  not  0.  McQueenit,  but  he  did 
not  preserve  them  for  comparison. 
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306.  *  CBdioaemuB  orepitans,  Tem. — De  F. 
Bacha-houliaTa,  Fenlna. 

De  Filippi  saw  the  stone  curlew  at  Miioa  and  Sainbala,  between 
Tabriz  and  Kazrln.     It  probably  occurs  in  Southern  Persia  also. 

[Not  nncommon  about  Bushire.     Never  seen  on   the  plateau. — 
O.  St.  J.] 


Family  RALLID^. 
807.  BaUus  aquatious,  L. 

Beolopax  abteura,  &.  G.  Gmel.  Reiae,  iii,  p.  90. 

I  V,  >,  3  young  !.  Near  Shirii  6000     . .      Aagnit. 

Probably  not  lare  in  the  higher  marshes,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it 
breeds  there.  Judging  from  one  of  the  specimens,  which  is  scarcely 
full  grown,  I  should  think  it  did.  The  specimens  were  collected  by 
Major  St.  John.  M&^ries  found  it  in  the  marshes  between  9ali^ 
and  Lankor&n. 

[A  water  rail,  migrating  from  Arabia,  was  caught  between  the 
sashes  of  the  window  at  the  Bushire  Residency,  in  April. — O.  St.  J.] 

806.  Fonana  mametta,  Leach.— De  F. 

1.  Shirif M»y. 

De  Filippi  states  that  Doria  found  this  rail  common  in  spring  at 
Yeramin,  south-east  of  Tehr&n, 

Probably  P.ppntea,  Naum.  and  P.  ntinula,  Pall,  may  also  be  found  in 
Fer^.  The  latter  occurs  near  the  Caspian,  and  Hume  found  it 
abundant  in  Sind.  The  former  also  inhabits  both  Europe  and 
India. 

300.  Crex  pratensiB,  Bechat. 

One  specimen,  without  a  label,  is  amongst  the  specimens  collected 
by  M^or  St.  John,  who  thinks  he  obtained  it  at  Tehris. 

aiO.  Qalliuula  ohloropus,  (L).— De  F. 

I .  Sib,  Dear  Diiik  4000  Uardi  16. 

Doubtless  to  be  met  with  throughout  Persia  in  suitable  localities. 
It  is  common  in  the  Caspian  provinces. 
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[^ot  uncommon  about  the  rivers  and  marshes  of  Southern  Persia. — 
O.  St.  J.] 

911.  *  Forphyrio  Tetemm,  S.  Q.  Om. 
Beiw,m,p.  79,P1.  XII. 

Found  abundantly,  according  to  S.  G.  Gmelin,  on  the  Caspian  in 
GhiUn.  Specimens  from  this  locality  require  comparison  with  the 
European  P.  hgaeinihintii,  Temm, 

S13.  *  P.  negleotuB,  Schl. 

A  specimen  oolleoted  by  Loftus  is  referred  to  this  race  hy  Mr.  Gray 
(Handlist,  iii,  p.  64],  and  the  locality  is  there  stated  to  he  Persia.  The 
locality  in  the  British  Museum  register  is,  however,  Biighd£d.  It  is 
probable  that  the  bird,  which  appears  to  be  correctly  referred  to  the 
Indian  race,  is  irom  Turkish  territory,  but  it  must  in  all  probability 
inhabit  Persian  Mesopotamia  also. 

SIS.  FoUca  Btra,  L.~De  F. 

I  i.  Bampilr,  Baldcbutin  . .         1800     . .     April  a. 

I  did  not  meet  with  many  likely  spots  for  coots  in  Balftchist&n,  and 
none  were  noticed  on  the  highlands  in  summer.  They  are  common  on 
the  Caspian  according  \o  De  FiUppi  and  M^n^tries. 

GAVI.^. 

The  whole  of  my  specimens  of  gulls  and  terns  have  been  examined 
by  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  and  compared  with  his  fine  collection. 

I  have  included  all  the  Csspian  terns  and  gulls  in  the  Persian  fauna, 
since  all  occur  at  times,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  on  the  Persian 
coast  of  the  Caspian. 


Family  LAIUD^. 
814.  *  Steroorarins  paracdtioitaf  (L.) 

8.  Atiatkui,  Hume,  Btraj  FMtben,  i,  p.  168. 
A  skua  is  not  rare  on  the  Makrin  coast,  and  I  think  it  also  occurs 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.     I  obtuned  no  specimen,  and  Hume  only  secured 
VOL.  n.  u 
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one,  which  he  identified,  with  Bome  doubt,  as  S.paranticui,  but  proposed 
to  call  it  S,  Aaialicus,  should  it  prove  new, 

Mr.  Saunders  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  Makr£n  bird  proving 
identical  with  tbe  Cape  species  S.  tpinicattda.  Hardy. 

316.  Larae  fusous,  L. — De  F. 

i,  p.  373,  "««  Ao'l- 

Three  of  the  above  are  in  the  young  plumage  and  may  belong 
either  to  this  or  the  nest  species.  The  fourth  is  a  young  female  as- 
suming the  summer  plumage,  and  both  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  and  Mr. 
Dresser,  who  have  very  carefully  and  repeatedly  examined  it,  have  no 
doubt  of  its  really  belonging  to  L.  fuscus.  Mr.  Hume  referred  this 
bird,  from  the  same  locality,  to  L.  occidental^,  because  the  basal  portion 
of  the  primaries  is  grey  or  greyish ;  but  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  in- 
forms me  that  this  is  not  a  safe  character,  except,  if  I  understand 
him  rightly,  in  full  summer  plum^e.  It  follows  that  Dr.  Jerdon  and 
Mr,  Blyth  were  probably  right  iu  including  this  species  in  the  Indian 
fauna. 

The  young  female  assuming  the  summer  plumage  has  been  fully 
described  by  Mr.  Dresser  in  tbe  '  Birds  of  Europe.' 

L./mcu9  is  also  common  on  the  Caspian. 

316.  B.  argentatufl,  Gmel.— De  F. 

•      Hume,  Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  570. 

L.  Itucnphniti,  Licht,  Dreaser,  Birdi  of  Europe. 
t  L.  eahinajw,  Pill,  porttm, 

I  young  i.  OmiTtt,  cowt  of  BalnohiBtin  ■ .  Not.  38. 

t  jaimg  9.  Poml,  coMt  of  B»luchiat&D    ..         ..         Nor.  19. 
3.  4  if,  g  f,  6,  7,  8  young.   Oii&d&r,   coast  of 

BaiuchiBt&n Dec,  Jan. 

g  young  S.  Bushire,  Fenian  Gulf  ..         Jaoiui;. 

These  specimens  have  been  referred  by  Mr.  Dresser  to  L.  leueo- 
phtsus,  which  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  tells  me  he  considers  only  a  cli- 
matic variety  of  L.  argentatui.  They  are  intermediate  in  character 
between  the  two  European  forms,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
latter  having  the  mantle  a  shade  darker,  and  the  legs  in  the  adult 
yellow  instead  of  flesh  coloured.  In  my  adult  specimens  the  legs  were 
flesh  coloured  with  a  yellow  tinge.  Hume  gives  l^em  as  pale  yellow, 
greenish  yellow  and  pale  lemon  yellow  with  a  grey  shade,  and  those  of 
the  immature  birds  in  winter  plumage  as  greyish  white,  with  more  or 
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less  of  a  flediy  tinge.  Thia  agrees  with  my  own  notes.  If  the  two 
races  are  kept  separate,  the  BalUchist^n  bird  will  have  to  be  referred 
to  L.  leucopAatti,  or  perhaps  they  should  rather  be  called  L.  caechinant 
Fall,  which  name  has  priority,  but  appears,  according  to  Dreeaer,  to 
comprise  both  the  pale  race  and  the  dark  coloured  form  known  to 
some  authors  as  L.  occidenialit. 

The  young  of  this  species  are  absolutely  undistinguishable  by  any 
certain  character  from  the  last ;  usually  they  may  be  known  by  the 
shafts  of  the  primaries  being  pale  towards  the  base,  but  no  line  can  be 
drawn. 

L.  argentaitta  (v,  leucopAaits)  was,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  in  November 
and  December,  the  commonest  gull  on  the  Makr&n  coast  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  with  the  exception  of  L.  Hempricki.  It  is  much  more  frequently 
to  be  found  a  short  distance  inland  than  the  latter,  keeping  more  about 
backwaters  and  creeks.  Thus  at  Gwfidar,  L.  argentalui  and  L.  fugcut 
swarmed  about  a  pool  of  rain  water  near  the  village,  and  even  acted  as 
scavengers  in  the  village  itself,  picking  up  offal  and  pieces  of  fish, 
whilst  L.  Hempricki,  although  abounding  on  the  sea  close  to  the  coast, 
was  not  actually  seen  on  the  shore. 
.  L,  argentatui  {L.  cacchinnaHi,  Fall-)  is  also  common  on  the  Caspian. 

317.  L.  oanns,  L. 

L.  nineut,  P»1l. 

I.  Buabirs,  Feniftn  Gulf  Jmnuaiy. 

Neither  Mr.  Hume  nor  I  obtained  this  species  on  the  Balucbistftn 
coast  J  and  the  specimen  from  Bushire  was  one  of  those  collected  by 
M^or  St.  John.  It  considerably  extends  the  known  range  of  the  com- 
mon gull.  The  specimen  belongs  to  the  larger  race  L.  niveus.  Fall.,  L. 
Heini,  von  Hom,  Wing  14.5,  tail  5.6,  tarsus  2.15,  culmen  1.9,  none 
of  which  exceed  some  measurements  of  British  skins. 

Larut  cautta  is  said  by  M^nltries  to  be  the  commonest  bird  on  the 
Caspian.  Eichwald  states  that  it  breeds  in  large  numbers  on  the 
Etilali  and  other  islands  on  that  sea,  together  with  several  species 
of  tern; 

818.  Ik  gelastea,  Licht. 

L.  Lambratchini,  Bp.  Hone,  Stray  Feathen,  i,  p.  174. 

I  i.  Hit  M»Un,  BolilcbisUn  coast  ..  . .  Nov.  16. 

1  9.  FudI,  Balilolii»UTi  coast Nov.  19. 

J  i.  GwUar.  BaliichiiUD  oout Jan.  S. 

V  3 
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Very  cnmmon  on  the  Makr&n  coast  and  in  the  Persian  Gnlf, 
Hume  says  more  so  than  any  other  species  at  Kar&:hi,  bat  I  think 
along  the  ooaat  in  November  and  December  {six  weeks  earlier  in 
the  year  than  Mr.  Hmne's  visit,  which  may  have  made  a  eonsiderable 
difference)  both  L.  argentaim  and  L.  Hemprichi  were  more  niuneroas 
everywhere,  except  at  J&ibk,  where  I  saw  more  of  the  present  species. 
At  Ow&dar  I  did  not  observe  L.  gelaites  at  all. 

819.  L.  ridibundiu,  L.— De  F. 

1  !.  Mukftt,  Arabia        Dec.  tl. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  common  on  the  coast  of  BalficIuBtAi ; 
at  least  I  obtained  but  this  one  specimen.  Mr.  Hume,  however,  shot 
more.     It  occurs,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  Caspian, 

820.  L.  Hemprichi,  Bp. 

BnKsh.  Tr.  Z.  S.  vii,  p.  301.  PI.  XXVII.— Hume,  &xt,j  Feathen.  i,  p.  179. 
I,  1  i.  Ow&dnr,  Balilchutin  coast  Deo.,  Jan. 

3-S  «.  Off  Mukat,  Arabian  coaat         ..  Dec.  5. 

Extremely  common  all  along  the  coast  of  Baluchist&n  and  Soathem 
Persia,  more  so,  I  think,  than  any  other  species.  On  several  occasions 
in  the  Gulf  of  Om&n  I  saw  large  flocks  out  at  sea,  several  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  on  one  occasion  Captain  Bishop  lowered  a  boat 
for  me,  and  I  shot  about  a  dozen,  seven  or  eight  filing  to  the  first 
two  barrels,  although  there  was  a  considerable  swell,  which  pre* 
vented  anything  like  a  great  slaughter.  All  the  specimens  thus 
shot  proved  to  be  females.  These  birds  are,  as  was  noticed  by  Hume, 
very  tame,  coming  close  to  the  fishermen's  boats  at  Owidar  and  feed- 
ing on  the  offal  of  fish ;  but,  although  they  will  come  when  the  men 
call  them  and  make  a  show  of  casting  out  food  for  them,  the;  do 
not,  so  far  as  I  saw,  enter  the  village  on  shore  like  L.  a^entatua. 
They  doubtless  breed  in  the  Persian  Oulf 

I  almost  expected  to  find  with  L.  Semprichi  its  associate  in  the  Red 
Sea,  L.  l^icopilialmut.  The  two  closely  resemble  each  other  in  win- 
ter plumage,  but  neither  Mr.  Hume  nor  I  obtained  the  latter. 

82L  *  L.  iohtbyaetus,  Pall. 

Hume,  Straj  Feathen,  t,  p.  fj6. 
I  saw  this  large  gull  (at  least,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  thb  species) 
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eonatantly  at  Gw^dar,  and  I  epent  much  time  in  trying  to  shoot 
apecimens,  bnt  I  could  never  get  safficiently  near.  It  is  curious  and 
illustrative  of  the  varying  habits  of  gulls,  that  whilst  Tristram  found 
the  great  black  headed  gull  quite  tame  in  Palestine  (Ibis,  1 868,  p.  330), 
and  Hume  aays  nothing  of  its  being  particularly  wild,  I  spent  two  or 
three  afternoons  froitlessly  after  it  in  Gwfidar  Bay,  and  M^^tries 
notices  how  difficult  it  is  of  approach  upon  the  Caspian.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  southern  coasts  of  Persia  in  winter  and  resorts  to  the 
Caspian,  where  it  breeds,  in  summer. 

823.  *  Ii.  marinna,  L. 

The  greater  black  backed  gull  is  stated  by  Pallas  and  Eichwald  to  be 
found  in  the  Caspian,  Both  also  give  L.  naviut,  which  is  the  same 
species. 

L.  glaucus,  Bmnn,  is  another  species  included  in  Eichwald's  list. 
Probably  the  gull  meant  is  L.  glaucut,  Betz.  (nee  Brtinnich),  which  is 
Z.  argenttUuM, 

aas.  *  L.  miuutoa,  Fall. 

Said  also  to  occur  on  tbe  Caspian. 

334.  *  Bins  tridaotyla^  (L.) 

Found  oD  the  Caspian  by  M^n^tries  and  Eichwald,  but  not  common. 

825.  *  Sterna  flaviatUia,  Naum. — ^De  F. 

8.  hinmJo,  (L.),  I>«  F.  Vitig.  to  Penu,  p.  351,  dm  Linn. 

De  Pilippi,  M^n^tries,  and  Eichwald  all  mention  this  tern  under 
tiie  name  of  S,  iirundo  as  common  on  the  Caspian.  For  the  differences 
between  the  arctic  tern,  the  true  S.  hinmdo  of  Linnnus,  and  the 
present  species,  see  Sharpe  and  Dresser  in  the  '  Birds  of  Europe.' 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  8.  Mrundo  also  may  visit  the 
Caspiao  in  winter. 

326.  S.  (HmpiB,  Pall.— De  F. 

I  S.  OwidM,  B«Idehutinoaut Decembar. 

Not  common  on  the  Balucbistin  coast,  although  both  Hume  and  I 
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obtained  specimens.  It  is  more  abundant  on  the  Caspian,  where  it 
breeds,  according  to  Eichwald.  Men^tries  says  it  ie  very  common  at 
Lankor^n  in  June. 

[Very  common  on  the  Shirilz  and  Kizrun  pUins  in  winter. — 
O.  St.  J.] 

327.  S.  oantiaoa,  Qm. 

I,  )  9.  Gwidtr,  BklAchilUll  coMt        . .  Dacember. 

Common  oD  the  Makr&n  coast. 

828.  *  8.  afflnls,  Rflpp. 

S.  Bmgalmnt,  LeM.,  Hume,  Stray  Fenthsra,  i,  p.  184. 
Equally  common  with  the  last  according  to  Hume. 

829.  *  8.  Bergil,  Licht. 

Rare  on  the  Makrin  coast.  For  notes  on  these  'three  species  see 
Hume,  '  Stray  Feathers,'  i,  pp.  283-286.     All  are  found  oat  at  sea. 

8S0.  *  S.  minuta,  L.— De  F. 

Casjpian.  De  Filippi  obtained  it  at  Enzeli,  and  also  on  the  Persian 
plateau  at  Mi&na.  Eichwald  also  mentions  it  amongst  the  terns  com- 
mon on  the  Caspian. 

831.  *  S.  flBsipas,  L.— De  F. 

Caspian.  De  Filippi  states  that  it  is  excessively  abundant  at  Enzeli. 
I  presume  too  that  this  is  the  S.  navia  which  Pallas  and  Eichwald  say 
is  common  on  the  Caspian. 

832.  *  S.  nigra.  L.— De  F. 

8.  Uwopttra,  Tem.,  Da  F.  Viag.  in  Von.  p.  J6"- 

Caspian  QA6a.,  Eichw.,  De  F.) 

S83.  •  8.  hybrids,  Pall.— De  F. 

Caspian  (De  F.) 

8.  Indica,  S.  Anglica,  and  perhaps  8.  Javanica,  will  probably  be  fobfld 
to  inhabit  Persia  besides  the  species  enumerated,  whilst  Anotu  ttoli^at 
and  Oni/choprion  anatlhaiua  probably  inhabit  parts  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
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and  adjoining  seas,  and  Rht/ncops  albicoUi*  ib  very  likely  to  be  found  on 
the  Enphmtes. 


Family  PROCELLARIDiG. 

884.  *  Pnfflniu  obeonruB,  Oni. 

P.  Paticm,  Hums,  Stray  Feathera,  i,  p.  5. 

Mr.  Home  frequently  saw  a  shearwater  oa  the  Makr&n  coast,  and 
once  obtained  a  specimen  which  he  considered  new.  The  same  species 
is  said  also  to  he  common  in  the  Persian  Gnlf.  I  have  shown  (Ibis, 
■^73j  P-  2'5)  tl»at  it  is  probably  a  variety  of  P.  obacHTtu, 


HERODIONES. 
Family  AKDE1D.S. 
8as.  *  Ardoa  dnerea,  L,— De  F. 
886.  A.  pnrpureat  Ia 


Both  found  in  suitable  localities  throng-hout  Persia. 

Both  Major  St.  John  and  I  noticed  at  Bampur,  on  the  river,  a  very 
large  dosky  herou,  which  was  certainly  neither  of  the  common  species, 
and  may  have  been  A.  Goliath. 

887.  A.  alba,  L.— De  F. 

I  <t.  BunpiiT,  BaldobiEUn         ..         ..         iSoo     ..     April. 

Not  common,  but  occasionally  seen  both  in  Baluchist&n  and  on  the 
highlands.     It  is  also  found  on  the  Caspian. 

The  specimen  obtained  is  rather  large,  measuring  when  fresh: 
length  43  inches,  wing  18,  tarsus  8,  bill  from  end  of  feathers  on 
forehead  5. 
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[There  is  a  colony  of  great  white  herons  on  the  K&ri-agatcb  river, 
west  of  Shiriz.  I  have  seen  them  every  Bununer  for  years. — 
O.  St.  J.] 

988.  A.  garsdtto,  L.~De  F. 

I  9.  IiUiiD         5000     . .     April  6. 

Same  distributioii  ae  the  last.     I  saw  many  st  Is&hftu. 

888.  •  A.  iWs,  HMselq.— De  F. 

Bvffut*  btttulciu,  (L.),  De  F.  VUggio  in  Pema,  p.  351. 

De  Filippi  states  that  all  the  three  last  species  were  found  in 
coDutlesB  numbere  on  the  Murd^b,  an  inlet  of  the  Caqiian,  close  to 
Enzeli. 

840.  *  A.  gularis,  Bobc. 

Veiy  abundant  on  the  rocks  at  Gw£dar.  I  did  not  notice  it  else- 
where, but  Mr.  Hume  found  it  equally  common  at  Karachi  and 
Maskat.     All  I  saw  were  in  the  slaty  plumage. 

A.  comata.  Pall,  is  probably  Persian  also,  but  I  have  do  evidence  of 
its  occurrence  within  our  area.  It  is  said  by  Pallas  to  inhabit  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian. 

841.  *  NyotioonuE  grisens,  (L.) 

I  saw  the  night  heron  at  Isfah&n.  Major  St.  John  has  shot  it  near 
Shiriz,  and  M^n^tries  met  with  it  at  Lankoiin.  It  is  probably  veiy 
locally  distributed. 

[In  the  winter  of  i855-7,  being  at  Firuzab&d,  eighty  miles  south  of 
Shirfiz,  I  found  a  colony  of  night  herons  inhabiting  a  great  cypress 
tree  in  a  garden  there.  Not  knowing  what  tLey  were,  I  shot  one, 
which  I  had  no  diflSculty  in  identifying  from  Yarrell's  plate  and  des- 
cription.— O.  St.  J.] 

842.  Ardetta  minuta,  (L.) 

I,  1  9.  Buapdr,  BaldchiaUn    ..  iSoo     ..     April  6. 

3  S.  Maabiih,  Banth-wat  of  Eum&n  ..         6000  M*;  il. 

I   found   the   little   bittern   common   in   two   or   three   placea  in 
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Southern  Feraa  and  BaluchiBt&n  amongst  thick  bushes  and  reeds 
be«de  streams.  Major  St-  John  told  me  he  had  once  before  met 
with  it  in  Soathem  Persia  after  an  nnnsually  severe  winter  (as 
that  of  1S72  was).  Eichwald  mentions  its  occurrence  on  the  Cas- 
piaD. 

843.  *  Botanrofl  steUaria,  (L.) 

I  did  not  meet  with  the  common  bittern  in  Persia,  but  Major  St 
John  tells  me  he  has  occasionally  seen  it. 

[I  have  twice  shot  a  bittern.  The  first  was  an  immature  bird  in 
the  marshes  of  Shir£z,  and  the  second  in  full  plumage  near  Tehr&n. 
— O.  St.  J.] 

Family  CICONIIDiE. 

844.  *  Cioonia  alba,  Bechet— De  F. 

Lag-lag,  or  Hiijji  Lag-lag,  PanUn. 

The  stork  is  not  rare  in  Northern  Persia.  It  breeds  in  the  towns, 
and  I  saw  serentl  at  Kiam,  south  of  Tehran,  sitting  on  their  nests, 
which  were  at  the  summit  of  some  of  the  bigb  minarets  so  common  in 
Mohanunadan  graveyards,  Mr.  Dresser,  in  the  'Birds  of  Europe,' 
states,  on  my  authority,  that  the  stork  is  found  in  Balfichist£n,  but  I 
think  he  has  misunderstood  me,  as  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  there, 
though  it  may  very  possibly  occur. 

[The  common  stork  is  found  all  over  the  plateau  of  Persia,  building 
Its  nests  on  minarets,  and  oftener  on  the  low  towers  which  flank  the 
mud  walls  of  Persian  villages.  It  is  not  molested  by  Persians,  who 
say  that  it  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  during  its  annual  winter 
absence,  whence  its  name  of  E%'{. — O.  St.  J.] 

845.  *  C.  nigra,  (L.)— De  F. 

Less  common,  but  I  believe  I  once  saw  some  at  a  distance  in 
Southern  Persia.  Major  St.  John  has  occasionally  noticed  it,  and 
M^n^tries  Found  it  common  at  Laiikor&n. 

[I  have  twice  noticed  this  bird;  on  both  occasions  near  Tehr^ 
— O.  St.  J.] 
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340.  *  Tantalus  ibis,  L. 
Caspian  (Paltas,  Eichwald.) 

Family  PLATALEID^fi. 

347.  *  Flatalea  leaoorodia,  L. 

I  once  saw  epoonbiUs  at  Bamplir,  in  Balfichistfin.  They  are,  of 
conise,  also  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

Althoogb  I  leave  the  spoonbills  and  ibises  in  the  Herodionet,  I  am 
far  from  certain  that,  despit«  the  characters  of  the  young,  their  tme 
afiSnitics  are  not  with  the  cranes  (conf.  Garrod,  P.  Z.  S.  1873,  p.  36). 

848.  *  Ibis  fUcdneUna,  (L.)— De  F. 

De  Filippi  found  the  glossy  ibis  in  large  numbers  on  the  Moid^, 
near  the  Caspian. 

8TEGAN0P0DES. 

Family  PHALACROCORACID.^. 

849.  Pbalaorooorox  oarbo,  (L.) — De  F. 

I  a.  GwUbr,  Baliichittin         Jan.  3. 

1  «.  Mukat,  Arabia Dec  3. 

Excessively  abundant  on  the  Makr&o  coast.  Every  evening  long 
processions  of  cormorants,  flying  at  a  considerable  elevation,  used  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  bays  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus  on 
which  the  village  is  built.  I  heard  that  all  disappeared,  with  most  of 
the  gulls,  pelicans,  etc.  abont  Much.  Cormorants  are  very  abundant 
too  on  the  Caspian. 

[Cormorants  abound  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Southern  Persia. — 
O.  St.  J.] 

860.  *  P.  gracoliifl,  (L.) 
Caspian  (Pall.) 

861.  *  P.  pygnUBiw,  PalL— De  F. 

Caspian  {Pali,,  Eichw.)     Eichwald  also  gives  P.  mamus.  Pall.,  which 
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I  am  unable  to  identify.     P.  maviat,  Gmel.  is  P.  punctalut,  a  New 
Zealand  species. 


Fahilt  SULID^. 

3S3.  *  Snla  liber,  (L.) 

I  e&w  one  or  two  boobies  in  the  Gulf  of  Omfin,  probably  of  this 
species.  Hume  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  any.  They  are  said  to 
be  as  commoii  in  parte  of  the  Persian  Gulf  as  -tbey  are  in  the  Bed  Sea. 


Family  PHAETHONTID^. 

858.  *  FhaStlUHi  tetherena,  L. 

Obtained  by  Hnme,  Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  286,  on  the  Balljchist&i 
coast.  I  did  not  see  it  there,  though  it  b  common  further  out  at  sea, 
and  is  usually  seen  between  Aden  and  Bombay.  Hume  obtained 
specimens  by  firing  a  shot,  when  these  birds,  with  thetr  usual  curiosity, 
came  near  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 


Familt  PELECANID.S. 
864.  *  Peleoaniu  onoorotaliu,  L. — De  F. 
Common  on  the  Caspian. 

866.  P.  criapiu,  Feld.— De  F. 

I  9.  Gwidar,  BftldchiBtin  cout  Ju.  11. 

Abundant  on  the  coast  of  Baluchistan,  keeping  to  the  bays  and 
inlets.  The  specimen  obtained,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the 
oSScers  belonging  to  the  telegraph,  is  a  fine  female.  This  species  is 
fonnd  also  on  the  Caspian,  and  De  Filippi  gives  it,  doubtfullyj  from 
Lake  Gokscha. 

I  saw  a  few  pelicans,  at  a  distance,  on  the  Lakes  of  Niriz  and 
Shir&Zj  but  of  course  could  not  determine  the  species. 
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Eichwald  inclades  P.  erittaiua  ( =P.  rufeteent)  as  well  as  P.  ouoervtaltu 
amongst  the  Caspian  birds,  bnt  as  he  does  not  mention  P.  cri^pms,  he 
has  probably  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  P.  mfe^en*  may,  hov- 
erer,  veiy  probably  occur  in  the  Persian  Golf. 


Famut   PH(ENIC0PTERID^. 

866.  *  Phcenlcoptenu  anttquonmi,  Tern. 
Ka^-i^rlcK  (Bed-goow),  Ferdui. 

Common  on  the  BalachiBt&n  coast  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  \a  the 
latt«T,  on  one  oGcasion,  off  the  Island  of  Honnuz,  I  saw  a  flock 
swimming  in  the  eea,  at  least  half-a-mile  from  shore.  Flamingoes 
are  also  said  to  be  common  on  the  Caspian.  Major  St.  John  tells 
me  he  has  seen  a  flock  on  the  Shir^  plain  in  May. 

P.  minor,  an  A&ican  species,  which  has  been  eerenl  times  observed 
in  India  (compare  Hume,  Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  31),  doubtless  visits 
parts  of  Persia. 

Family  ANATID.a 

8S7.  Anas  bosohas,  L. 
mrgMiA,  Pendu. 

I  9.Taliiin        tfi^     ••     (t) 

Found  throughout  Persia  in  the  winter  months. 

[Common  everywhere ;  breeds  occasionaUy  about  Shirfiz.  The  name 
Mtiighibi,  like  that  of  Uidak  applied  to  the  teal,  is  generic,  and 
used  for  any  waterfowl. — O.  St.  J.] 

868.  A.  strepera,  L. 

A.  iMwcUa,  B.  G.  GmeL  EeiM,  iii,  p.  )49,  PI.  XXTIt 

\,ti,  3  9,T«h(to        4«w 

Same  distribution  as  the  last.  8.  G.  Gmelin  described  his  A. 
Kekutciia  from  GMUn. 
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[One  of  tbe  etu-liest  birds  to  vieit  Pereia.      I  have  shot  it  i 
Shir&z  io  the  first  week  of  October.— O.  St.  J.] 

856.  Adab  angOBtiTOBtriB,  M^n. 


1  $.  Bunp&r,  Baldchistin  looo     . .     ^>ril  6, 

The  only  epeciinen  of  a  duck  secured  in  BalSchigUUi  belonged  to 
this  species.  It  has  also  been  obtained  in  Sind  by  Mr.  Hume.  It 
was  originally  described  by  Mln^tries  fiom  specimens  procured  at 
lAnkor^,  on  tbe  Caspian. 

Sao.  *  QnerQuedula  oreooa,  (L.) 

Vrdai,  Peniau. 
[The  common  teal  is  found  all  over  Persia  in  winter. — O.  St.  J."] 

SOL  *  Q.  omna,  (L.) 

Both  species  of  teal  are  found  on  tbe  Caspian,  and  doubtless  to  be 
seen  in  suitable  localities  throughout  Persia. 

862.  Doflla  acuta,  (L.) 

1.  Tehrto  4000 

Said  to  be  found  in  Persia  and  on  the  Caspian. 

[Very  common  in  winter.  More  terrestrial  in  ite  habits  than  other 
ducks.  Major  Champain  and  I  once  shot  over  a  dozen  in  less  than  an 
hour,  in  the  fields  bordering  the  Kizrun  lake. — O.  St.  J.] 

863.  *  Hareoa  Penelope,  (L.) 

Only  noticed,  as  yet,  on  the  Caspian,  by  Eichwald,  and  by  Major 
St.  John  on  the  salt-water  creeks  about  Bushire. 

8S4.  *  Spatula  caypeata,  (L.) 

I  saw  a  shoveller  at  Bamp^;  it  is  probably  not  rare.  Like  the 
others,  it  is  included  in  the  Caspian  lists  by  M£n^riea  and  Eich- 
wald. 

866.  •  Foligola  rnflna,  (Fall.) 

Pallas  states  that  he  received  this  pochard  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Istah&n. 
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[Breeds  in  the  marehee  about  Shir&z  ;  ducklings  are  often  brought 
ioto  the  city  and  kept  in  the  tanks,  which  occupy  the  middle  of  every 
courtyard  in  a  Persian  bouse. — 0.  St.  J.j 

see.  *  F.  orifltata,  (Kay.) 

367.  *  F.  marUa,  (L.) 

868.  F.  ferina,  (L.) 

Id.  Newlifithia  7500     ..      April  7. 

All  the  above  pochards  are  found  on  the  Caapian  and  doubtless 
locally  throughout  Persia.     F.  ferina  I  shot  at  Basrah. 

860.  F.  nyrooa,  (OOId.) 

I.  Neulifahin 7500  ManJi. 

This  also  is  included  in  the  Caspian  lists. 

870,  *  Clangula  glauolo%  (L.) 
Caspian. 

371.  P  *  C.  hyemalia,  (Pall.) 

Anat  h!/emali$.  Pall.  Zool.  Bo*.  Ajp.  ii,  p.  170. 

This  is  separated  from  the  last  by  Pallas,  M^n^tries,  and  Eichwald. 
For  Want  of  specimens  I  cannot  ascertain  if  it  be  really  distinct.  It  is 
said  to  be  found  on  the  Caspian,  but  to  be  rare.  Pallas,  on  the 
authority  of  S.  O.  Gmelin,  says  that  it  is  met  with  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  on  the  Persian  mouutains  near  the  Caspian. 

Pallas's  description  nina, '  Anasjusca,  subtm  albida,  rotlro  brevi,  ijxculo 
alarum  diviao  iridibitgque  alble,  pedibut  lute»cenlibv»'  It  is  said  to  be 
the  size  of  a  teal. 

973.  *  (Edemia  nigra,  (L.) 
Caspian  (Pallas,  Eichwald). 

873.  •  CB.  ftisoa,  (L.)— De  F. 

Found  by  De  Filippi  abundant  on  a  pool  of  water  near  Tabriz 
and  on  Lake  Gokscha.  Pallas  says  it  is  found  on  the  Caspian  with  the 
preceding,  which  is  loss  common. 
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374.  Merfsaa  slbelliu,  K 

ij.  Tefaiin  4000 

The  smew  is  not  included  hj  either  M£n£triee  or  Eichwald  amongst 
the  Caspian  species. 

875.  Tadoma  vnlpanser,  Flem. 

I,  3.  Tehrin  ..         ,.         ..         4000 

Found  also  on  the  Caspian  (Pallas,  Eichwald). 

376.  *  Caaaroa  nttila,  Pall.~-De  F. 

I  saw  the  ruddy  sheldrake  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  Southern 
Persia,  near  Bam,  and  again  on  Shir£z  lake.  It  also  inhabits  the 
Caspian,  and  De  Filippi  saw  it  in  North-western  Persia. 

[The  Brahmani  duck  of  India  is  very  numerous  in  Southern  Persia, 
where  it  breeds. — O.  St.  J.] 

377-  *  Anser  albiftona,  Gm. 

KdJ,  Penian  (Kenerio). 
Caspian  (M^.) 

876.  *  A.  erythropnB,  L. 
Caspian  (Eichw.,  Pallas). 
879.  *  A.  rofloollis. 
Caspian  (:^11.,  Eich.,  M^n.) 

[One  goose  at  least  is  very  common  in  Persia.  Many  couples  remain 
.to  breed  in  the  reeds  round  the  little  lake  of  Dashtiarjan  and  the 
marshes  near  Shir^,  whence  goslings  are  often  brought  into  the  town. 
I  have  never  seen  them  in  mature  plumage,  nor  been  able  to  shoot  an 
old  bird,  BO  cannot  eay  to  what  species  they  belong. — O.  St.  J.] 

Singularly  enough,  A.  cinereus,  so  abundant  in  North-western  India, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  Persia  or  on  the  Caspian ;  but 
the  list  both  of  geese  and  ducks  is  poor  and  might  doubtless  be  lai^Iy 
increased. 
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380.  Cygniu  ftnu,  Leach. 

l.Tciirin        4000 

A  young  specimea,  but  I  believe  it  belongs  to  this  species.  Swans, 
as  Fallas  bas  already  noted,  abound  on  tbe  Caspian  in  winter,  and  I 
am  told  that  on  the  Murdib,  the  great  backwater  between  Resht  and 
Enzeli,  thou&nds  are  sometiinea  to  be  seen.  In  the  depths  of  winter, 
when  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga, 
is  frozen,  all  the  birds  fly  south ;  md  in  the  inlets  near  EnzeHj  where 
irosts  are  unknown,  all  the  Bwimmers  and  waders  collect,  it  is  said,  ia 
inomense  quantities,  promising  grand  sport  and  many  interesting  cap- 
tures to  anyone  who  will  pass  January  and  February  at  Besht  or 
Enzeli.     These  places  arc  easily  accessible  and  fairly  civilized. 

C.  0^  probably  also  inhabits  the  Caspian. 

PYGOPODES. 
Family  COLYMBID.fi. 
3B1.  *  Fodloepa  oriatatua,  (L.) 

Common  everywhere  on  the  BaMchist&n  coast.  I  shot  one  01  two, 
but  did  not  preserve  them.  Hume  gives  a  most  exciting  account  of  a 
grebe  hunt,  (Stray  Feathers,  i,  p.  14a).  I  saw  a  pair  on  the  river  at 
Bampur  in  April.     It  is  found  also  on  the  Caspian  (Mln.,  Eicbw.) 

882.  *  F.  nigriotdlifi.  Sund. 

Hume  obtained  this  also  on  the  Baluchistan  coast. 

888.  *  F.  aorttus,  (L.) 

P.  CatpieM,  Gm.,  Mdn.  Cftt.  Bate.  p.  54. 

Common  on  the  Caspian.  M^^tries  declares  that  P.  Catpunu  is 
different  from  P.  aurilut,  but  all  other  authors  unite  them. 

[Very  common  in  winter  on  the  Kfizrun  lake.  I  shot  several  one 
year  from  an  Indiambber  boat. — O.  St.  J.] 

884.  *  F.  minor,  (Qm.) 

I  i.  NearGwidar,  BftliichlBt&n Jan.  15. 

Shot  in  a  small  pool  of  water  in  a  stream.  This  also  inhabits  the 
Caspian,  and  I  saw  it  occasionally  on  the  Persian  highlands. 
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Thb  orders  of  Beptilia  repKeented  to  Penis  are  the  CAelonia, 
ZaceriiUa,  and  Opiidia.  No  crocodiles  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
coontry;  so  &r  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  ncme  in  the  Tigris  or 
S)aphrat«8,  and  I  have  been  nnable  to  obtain  any  information  of  their 
existence  in  Persian  Bal^chistAn.  In  the  neighbonrhood  of  Sind 
CrocodUut  pahutm  is  common,  I  found  it  abnndant  in  deep  pools  on 
the  Hab  river  west  of  Ear&cM,  and  heard  of  crocodileB  (doubtless 
the  same  Bpedes)  somewhat  farther  west;  hut  there  are  few  spots 
in  Baluchistan  where  the  supply  of  water  throughout  the  year 
fumiehee  a  suitable  habitat  (vr  crocodiles,  and  the  only  locality  where 
their  existence  is  at  all  probable  is  in  some  of  the  great  marshes  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ferdan  GuU^  especially  that  lying  along  the  coast  north 
of  Kisbm  Ishmd  and  west  of  Bandaj  Abb&s.  The  absence  of  crocodiles 
in  the  Shat-el-Arab  renders  their  existence  in  other  rivers  ronning 
into  the  Persian  Qulf  veiy  improbable.  It  is  rather  surprising,  however, 
that  none  are  found  there,  since  they  are  said  to  occur,  though  rarely, 
in  Palestine,  and  they  certainly  extend  much  farther  to  the  northward 
in  India  than  the  latitude  of  Basrah. 

The  most  abundant  reptiles  in  Persia  by  &r  are  the  lizards,  several 
kinds  of  which  swarm  throughout  the  country.  On  the  semi-desert 
plains  Eremiat,  PArynoeephalua,  and  Agamt  are  the  prevailing  forms, 
AeanthadactgUu  being  only  met  with  in  the  South,  whilst  a  huge  Uro- 
masticid  {Centroirachelut)  lives  in  burrows  at  the  edge  of  the  Sfst&n  and 
Karm£u  desert,  a  second  is  Found  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gnlf,  and 
a  true  Uromattix  inhabits  Mesopotamia.  In  hilly  parts  of  the  country 
Sttllio  and  Chhiopi  prevail,  the  former  keeping  much  to  rocks,  but 
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one  species  being  also  found  on  old  wbIIb.  The  Geckos  and  Scincids 
are  less  numerously  represented  than  the  Agunoids  and  Laciertiaiis, 
but  still  are  not  rare.  Of  snakes  the  prevailing  forms  are  specieB  of 
Ptammophit  and  Zameuit,  and,  in  Northern  Persia  especially,  T^opido- 
notus  kt/drua.  Poisonoos  snakes  are  less  abundant,  the  only  common 
one  being  Echit  carinalnt.  All  which  were  obtained  belong  to  the 
Ttperida,  but  poiaonoos  Colubrida  undoubtedly  exist.  Land  tortoises 
are  common,  and  a  species  of  Clemmyi  abounds  in  suitable  localities. 

The  prCBCDt  list  adds  considerably  to  the  number  of  reptiles  known 
to  exist  in  Persia,  The  forms  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  have  mostly  been  collected  and  described  by  Turious  Russian 
naturalists,  Pallas,  S.  O-.  Gmelin,  M&i^tries,  Eichwald,  and  Stmncb, 
but  the  only  collections  previously  made  in  the  central  and  eoathem 
parts  of  the  country  appear  to  have  been  those  of  Olivier,  Aocber-Eloy, 
Kotachy,  E^eerling,  De  Filippi,  and  Doria '. 


Family  TESTUDINID.E. 

1.  Testudo  Ibera,  PalL— De.  F. 

T.  Ibera.  FkU.  Zoog.Bo^  Aa.  lii,  p.  18,  Fl.  11,  fig.  t,  3  ( i S3 1).— Eichwald,  Fum. 

C»Bp.  C»no.  p.  47.  PI.  V,  VI.— Do  F.  Tiag.  in  Fenik,  p.  351. 
T.  aaudala,  FalL  Zoog.  Boa.  As.  lii,  p.  19,  Fl.  Ill,  GgH.  I,  ). 
T.  UauriliMica,  Dam.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  G^d.  ii,  p.  44  (1S35). 
T.  fmtlUa',  Shaw  apnd  Stmaob,  Mem.  Acad.  Soi.  St.  Pet.  1865,  vUi,  No.  13, 

p.  14,  neo  Una, 
T.  Gra«a,  partim,  Grajr,  Cat.  Shield  Kept.  p.  10. 
]~6.  KumiD  5000 

Dr.  Gray  unites  this  species  with  S.  Graca.  It  appears  to  me  to 
differ  in  colour,  in  the  shape  of  the  plates,  and  in  being  less  convex  and 
more  oblong.  It  is  kept  separate  by  the  authors  of  the  Srp£lologU 
6^n/rale,  and  by  Strauch  in  hie  work  on  tortoises. 

*  Bee  Introdaotion,  pp.  3-6. 

*  The  T.  piuliia  of  Limueiu  was  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  anMogiit  other 
chanoten  the  fan  and  hind  l^a  were  said  to  be  caked  and  without  soalea,  whiM  the 
coluaratioo  difl^  widely  &om  that  of  T.  Ibera. 
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T,  eeaudata.  Pall.,  was  described  from  a  drawing  made  by  S.  Q. 
Gmelin  of  a  q)ecimen  obtained  oq  Hie  south  shore  of  the  Caspian.  It 
was  said  to  have  five  toes  on  aU  its  feet,  but  the  additional  toe  on  each 
hind  foot  may  veiy  possibly  be  attributed  to  an  error  of  the  draughts- 

The  name  Rera  applied  to  this  species  by  Fallaa  is  derived  not  from 
Spain,  but  from  another  country  anciently  also  called  Iberia,  viz. 
Geoi^ia. 

I  was  at  first  disposed  to  consider  the  South  Fersiui  Tethtdo  a 
distinct  species  from  T.  Ihera,  from  ordinary  specimens  of  which  it 
differs  in  the  form  of  the  sternal  plates,  the  pectorals  and  pneanals 
being  veiy  short  along  the  median  suture.  In  young  specimens  the 
median  suture  between  the  pectoral  shields  is  about  half  the  length  of 
that  between  the  gulars  and  postgulars,  which  are  equal  to  each  other ; 
in  adults  the  proportion  is  still  less,  about  one  quarter.  The  median 
abdominal  suture  is  always  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  sternum. 
The  suture  between  the  pneanals  is  about  one-third  as  long  as  that 
between  the  anals.  The  transverse  suture  between  the  postgulars  and 
pectorals  is  much  curved,  that  between  the  abdominals  and  pneanals  is 
also  curved. 

Another  circumstance  which  induced  me  to  suspect  that  the  tortoise 
of  Southern  Fereia  differed  from  that  of  the  N'orth  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Major  St.  John.  In  the  first-named  region  the  common 
land  tortoise  inhabits  barren  hill-sides  and  semi-desert  plains  fiir  from 
cultivation.  In  Northern  Persia  it  is  chiefly  found  in  woods  and 
gardens. 

On  comparing  my  specimens,  however,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
with  a  large  series  of  living  T.  Ibera  {v.  Maurilanica)  from  various  parts 
of  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  I  found  that  there  was 
no  constant  difference,  some  of  the  African  specimens  having  the  same 
form  of  sternal  plates  as  those  from  Persia. 

Tortoises  are  common  throughout  Persia.  AU  my  specimens  are 
from  Karm&D,  but  I  frequently  'saw  and  examined  others  near  Shir^ 
and  on  the  road  from  Shirfiz  to  lafahiiD,  which  appeared  to  differ  in  no 
respect  from  those  collected.  I  saw  none  east  of  Karm&D,  and  I  did 
not  meet  with  any  in  Northern  Persia,  though  they  are  &r  from  rare. 
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a.  •  T.  (ffomopiM')  Honflelcli,  Gray. 

IWwIo  Bar^/UdU,  Gnj.  CU.  Tort.  Cioo.  etc  Kit.  Hdi.  1844.  p.  J.—Ct*. 

ShMld  BapL  p.  7,  PL  L— Onntbsr,  Sept.  Brit.  lad.  p.  7. 
Bamopiu£umali,BljQt,  J.A.aB.  1853,  ziii.  p.  641. 
r<triiidM<Uafforf(cUi^Gnj.P.Z.S.  1B70,  p.  65S.— Supp.  CU.  Sfaidd  Bapt. 

Brit.  Mm.  p.  la.— Ann.  ud  M^.  Mu.  Bkt.  Ser.  4,  ii,  p.  143,  Feb.  1873. 

Dr.  Gray  has  rderred  to  this  flpecies  two  canpacee  obtained  hy 
General  Goldsmid's  party  near  Domli,  north  of  Sietin,  and  presented 
to  the  British  Mnaesm,  where  I  have  examined  them.  Although  the 
animal  has  not  been  preserved,  and  consequently  the  number  of  the 
clawa  on  the  fore-feet,  the  peculiar  character  of  this  type,  cannot  be 
determined,  the  form  of  the  carapace  agrees  well  with  that  of  T.  Hort- 
fitldi,  and  Dr.  Gray  is  probably  right  in  referring  these  specimenB 
to  that  species,  the  range  of  which  is  thus  shown  to  extend  into 
Notib-eastem  Persia. 

The  Sind  tortoise,  T.  Ltitii,  Gunther,  F.Z.S.  1869,  p.  502  (sub- 
sequently considered  by  Dr.  Giinther  to  be  probably  identical  with 
T.  marginata),  may  periiapa  be  found  in  BalnchietAn,  but  I  did  not 
meet  with  it. 


Familt  "EtSYTfiUM. 

8.  XmTi  orbioolarifl,  (L.)— De  F. 

Tatiido  orhieaiaTii,  L.  Syrt.  Nk(.  1766,  i,  p.  351,  No.  5.— Gm.  Syst.  VtX.  i, 

pt.  3,  p.  1039.— PkU.  Zoog.  Boe.  Ai.  iii,  p.  17. 
T.  EuTopaa,  Schneider,  SebUdk.  p.  313,  (1763). 
CUltido  Bmrtrpaa,  Dud.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  Qia.  ii,  p.  110. — Gray,  Elyn.  Bapt.  p.  19. 

~De  F.  Viag.  in  Pen.  pp.  So,  351,  etc 
LutToayt  Btmtpaa,  Gray,  Cat.  Sbidd  Bept,  p.  40. — Snpp.  Cat.  Sbietd  Kept. 


1-5.  T'"Tj»li,  on  the  CaipiBD  Sea. 

I  I  doabt  whether  the  divinon  of  the  genua  Teriudo,  on  aeoount  ot  the  namber  ct 
dam  on  the  fbre-feet,  first  propoted  bj  Diuofril  and  Kbron,  U  quite  natnral.  ^m 
chanctar  appears  to  me  Karcel;  of  generio  importance.  Bat  if  the  A&lcan  spedea  harii^ 
four  toes  on  the  fore-feet  lie  made  into  a  distinct  genni  Bomoput,  I  fail  to  perceive  any 
object  to  be  gained  by  oreatiog  an  additional  gtaaiE  for  the  *^h»n  tortoise  as  propooad 
by  Dr.  Gray. 
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This  speciee  is  not  known  to  be  foand,  in  Persia,  anywhere  except 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  It  aboands  at  Enzeli  in  the  great 
sheet  of  shallow  water  colled  the  Mnrd&b  and  the  various  streams 
and  creeks  mnning'  into  it.  According  to  De  Filippi,  it  is  osoally  to 
be  met  with  in  brackish  waters,  Clemmt/i  Caspta  inhabiting  mnning 
streams  of  fresh  water. 

The  Caspian  Tarietj  of  the  common  European  Smyt  is  a  very  beanta- 
fid  tortoise :  the  carapace  above  is  dark  olive,  finely  and  closely  dotted 
over  with  yeUow  spots,  which  tend  to  form  radiating  lines  on  the 
vertebral  and  costal  plates ;  the  sternum  is  uniformly  coloured  yellow. 
The  head  and  limbs  are  also  dark  olive,  finely  spotted  and  streaked 
with  yellow.  It  grows  to  a  considerable  size ;  I  saw  specimens  nearly 
a  foot  long. 

I  cannot  understand  why  this  species,  which  appears  to  be  unmis- 
takably the  Tettudo  orbicularU  of  LinuEous,  should  be  known  to  all 
European  naturalists  by  Schneider's  later  name,  which  is  in  no  way 
preferable.  Dr.  Gray,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Shield  Reptiles,  quotes  the 
Linneean  title  as  a  synonym  of  that  given  seventeen  years  later  by 
Schneider.  The  name  Mmyt  iKiaria  employed  by  Stranch  is  by  him 
ascribed  to  llilarsili,  Danubios  perlostr.  iv,  p.  91,  tab.  3a  and  33,  a 
work  which  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding.  The  Testudo  Iviaria  of 
Limuaus  is  evidently  a  distinct  form ;  it  is  said  to  be  from  India,  and 
to  be  carinate  on  the  three  hinder  plates. 


4.  demmys  Caspia,  (S.  Q.  OmeL)— Be  F. 

Tatudo  C(upiea,  B.  O.  Ghnal.  Bete  d.  BiuilMid,  lu,  p.  59,  PI.  X,  XI. 

T.  Ontca,  PaIL  Zoog.  Boa.  As.  iil,  p.  17. 

Bmjf  Ca*p(a,  'ESahwM,  ZooL  Spec.  Bo«.  Pol.  IH.  p.  ig€, — Dum.  et  Bibr. 

Erp.  Qrin.ii,p.  155,  parUm.— Gray,  Cat.  Sbiald  Bept.  p.  is,  parUm.— Da 

F.  Viag.  in  FsnU,  pp.  BB,  loS.  351,  el«. 
Clemmy^  Catpiea,  Eichw.  Fann.  Caip.  Cane.  p.  45,  PI.  HI,  IV.— Stnnch, 

Uem.  Aoad.  Sd.  St.  Pet  viiJ,  No.  13,  p.  J3. 
B.  Gratis  Ounthar,  P.  Z.  8. 1S69,  p.  504,  PL  XXXVUI. 
Bamaua  Ora^  Oiay,  Snpp.  Cat.  filiiald  Bept.  Brit.  Mns,  p,  38. 

'  The  locali^  of  the  tjpa  praaented  by  Dr.  Leith  to  the  Britiih  MuBenm  wae  BluKtn, 
evidently  the  port  of  that  name  (more  oorreotly  writt«D  Basrah)  an  the  Bhat-el-Arab,  the 
■tream  formed  by  the  anion  of  the  TSgrii  and  Eaphiatea.  It  ii  irell  to  note  thii,  because 
all  the  other  specdmnu  pnaented  by  Dr.  Laith  at  the  nine  time  were  from  Weften 
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i-il.  New  Shlt^  pvtiy  fraia  Ttng-t-KBiiiii,  tenelej  mileB  owt  of 
Shit^  putlj  from  llie  BMidimir  valle;,  near  Peraepolia. 
la.  SkfodBOd,  •onthofBedit.N'arthPenU. 
1 3.  Murdtb,  DiMr  Enidi,  on  the  CMpian  Set. 

The  various  authors  who  have  referred  the  oommon  CUmnty*^  of 
Sonthera  Europe  to  this  species  have  evidently  been  muKM^aaiDted 
with  the  young  of  the  Caspian  and  Mesopotamian  form,  which  is  well 
distingmshed  by  its  peculiar  colouration,  and  a  specimen  of  wbich,  re- 
ceived in  the  British  Museum  &om  the  nd^hhourhood  of  Baerahj  was 
recognised  as  distinct  by  Dr.  Ountber,  and  named  by  him  E.  Gray*. 
This  was  subsequently  made  the  type  of  Dr.  Gray's  genus  Emmenia ; 
but  although  the  specific  difierence  is  unquestionable,  I  cannot  think 
the  Eastern  form  deserving  of  generic  separation,  for  the  two  species 
are  very  closely  allied.     Indeed,  in  the  adults,  the  only  characters  by 
which  the  forms  can  be  certainly  recognised  are  the  colours  of  the 
under  part  of  the  shell,  and  especially  of  the  mar^nal  shields  just 
below  the  lateral  edge  of  the  carapace.   In  every  specimen  of  C.  Qupia 
which  I  have  examined,  young  or  old,  the  portions  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  marginal  shields  (counting  from  the  front)  whid> 
are  bent  over  between  the  axillary  and  inguinal  incisions  to  meet  the 
shields  of  the  sternum,  are  yellow,  marked  with  two  black  spots  on 
each  shield.    In  the  European  and  Levant  form,  the  oldest  name  for 
which  appears  to  be  jS.  leprota  *,  Schweigger,  this  is  never  the  case,  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  shields  in  question  being  of  a  uniformly  dusky 
brown,  or  else  brown  with  irr^ular  patches  of  yellow.     The  sternal 
shields  themselves,  too,  in  C,  Catpia,  are  dusky  brown  in  the  young, 
with  narrow  yellow  margins,  and  in  older  Bpecimens  the  yellow  covers 
a  larger  portion  of  the  surface,  there  being  usually  a  black  patc^  in 
the  middle  of  each  plate,  whilst  in  the  young  of  C.  Ujtrota  the  sternum 

■  &a  Stntuoh  liM  pointed  out,  the  t;pe  of  the  genoi  Emyi  <A  Wi^er  wu  R. 
Suroptn  (— Z.  orbieviant);  uid  ths  fbrnu  lefenod  hj  I>iim6ril  &nd  Bibnin,  Oraj 
and  others,  to  Em^  are  thoae  oonitituting  Waaler's  genoi  Olttmagt.  The  geno*  Bw^i 
wae  fint  propoeed  bj  Dntnriril,  who,  boweTor,  imlnded  all  the  &e*h-ir«t«r  tivbHaea 
{BmyUda  uid  Trimdada),  and  nuned  do  typioal  ipedea.  Wa^^er  dividsd  the  B^noa 
into  seveial,  whioh  have  been  »dopted  nuae  or  leea  b;  lubeeqaent  writer^  and  he  fint 
defined  the  genne  w  now  admitted. 

*  DnmMl  and  Bibron  appeat  to  have  united  with  0.  Catpia  the  form  inhalating  SoqUk 
eaatem  Europe  and  Aida  Minor,  and  they  diitingniBhed  this  from  the  gpseies  fbond  in 
Spun  and  Northern  Africa,  their  E.  ligriz.  If  this  distinction  holda  good,  the  latter  ia 
probably  the  true  C.  Upn»a,  whilst  the  Lennt  form  most  take  Gmj's  name  C.  vulgtaU, 
published  in  1S31,  Sjpd.  Kept.  p.  34.  PI.  IV. 
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appears  to  be  as  a  rule  uniformlj  coloored,  and  in  older  shellB  the  dis- 
tribntioa  of  the  pale  and  dark  colours  is  less  r^ular  than  in  C.  Catpia, 
the  transverse  entures  being  frequently  the  portions  which  remain 
darkest.  So  far  too  as  I  can  judge  from  the  very  feir  series  of  speci- 
mens in  the  British  Museum,  the  nuchal  plate  in  adults  of  C.  leproaa 
is  always  longer  than  broad,  in  C  Qupia  it  is  as  broad  as  long,  or  the 
lireadtb  slightly  exceeds  the  length.  The  markings  on  the  neck  and 
limbs  consist  in  both  forms  of  longitudinal  yellow  lines;  these  seem  to 
be  rather  coarser  in  C.  leprota  than  in  C.  Caspia. 

But  it  is  in  the  young  shell  that  the  distinctions  between  the  two 
forms  are  most  marked.  Domgril  and  Bibron  describe  the  yoting  (of 
the  European  tortoise  evidently)  as  tncarinate,  but  this  character 
appears  not  to  be  constant,  at  least  specimens  from  the  Levant  in  the 
British  Moseum  do  not  show  it,  whilst  a  specimen  in  which  the  lateral 
keels  are  well  developed  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  distorted.  It  is 
possible  that  two  forms  are  still  confounded  under  C.  leprota,  in  one  of 
which  the  young  is  tricarinate,  in  the  other  destitute  of  lateral  keels, 
but  this  I  have  no  means  of  determining.  The  central  keel,  however, 
does  appear  always  to  be  more  deveU>ped  in  C,  leprosa  than  in  C.  Ca»pia. 
But  the  principal  distinction  of  the  Eastern  species  can  only  be  seen 
when  the  epidermal  shields  are  worn  thin,  or  when  they  have  been  re- 
moved, and  then  upon  the  blackish  eur&ce  of  the  bone-plates  beneath 
there  is  seen  a  double  whitish  ring,  somewhat  like  a  distorted  figure  of 
8,  on  each  of  the  vertebral  and  costal  shields,  and  a  single  ring  on  each 
of  the  marginals.  Lines  run  out  from  some  of  the  angles  of  the  rings 
to  the  margins  of  the  shield,  so  that  on  some  there  is  almost  a  double 
figure  of  8.  On  the  lateral  marginals  below  the  angle  of  the  carapace 
the  two  characteristic  black  spots  are  also  found,  on  removing  tJie  epi- 
dermal shield,  to  be  due  to  the  colouratioQ  of  the  bone-plates  below. 

That  this  is  really  Chnelin's  species  is  shown  by  the  following  &cts. 
Gmelin's  type,  described  in  the  '  Beise  darch  Riissland,'  was  procured 
in  a  stream  called  the  Fusahat,  close  to  the  town  of  Shamaki,  west  of 
Bik^i,  on  the  Caspian,  and  the  same  form  was  found,  as  stated  by 
Gmelin  himself,  in  Ohfl^  The  plates  in  Gmelin's  work  are  coarsely 
executed,  and  H.  X,  representing  the  upper  part  of  the  shell,  might 
have  been  taken  as  well  &om  Emgt  orbicularis  {S.  Europaa)  as  from 
C.  Qupia,  but  FI.  XI,  in  which  the  sternum  is  figured,  is  evidently, 
flrom  the  colouration,  taken  from  the  Caspian  Clemmyt,  the  peculiar 
black  spots  on  the  marginal  plates  being  clearly  shown.  Flates  III  and 
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IV  of  £ichwaId*B  Fauna  Caspio-Cancasica  also  evidently  repreoent 
the  present  form,  altliongh  the  colouration  of  tlie  soft  parts  is  incoirect, 
and  the  stemam  ia  repieiented  as  niuformly  dark,  which  is  not  the 
caae  in  snch  specimens  as  I  have  examined ;  but  the  nschal  plate  is 
nearly  square,  and  the  charaoteristic  dark  spots  ata  shown  on  the 
lower  portions  of  the  mai^inal  shields. 

The  two  specimens  obtained  by  me  in  GhiUn,  near  Resht  and 
Enzeli,  both  quite  yoang,  agree  exactly  with  those  obtained  in 
Sonthem  Persia,  and  with  the  types  of  E.  Grajfi  from  the  Enphratee. 
This  Clemmyt  aboonds  in  the  streams  mnning  into  the  Caspian  in 
Ohil&D,  in  the  creeks  aroand  Besht,  and,  according  to  De  Filippi,  in 
fanning  waters  throughout  Georgia.  It  is  equally  common  in  the 
streams  of  Southern  Persia,  and  probably  in  Mesopotamia,  for  it 
evidently  abounds  in  the  Shat-el-Arab  at  Basrah,  whence  a  fine  series 
has  quite  recently  been  procured  for  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London. 
In  the  Band&mjr  valley  I  saw  hundreds  on  the  banks  of  the  sb^sms 
which  traverse  the  plain  of  Persepolis.  I  did  not  meet  with  this 
species  more  than  loo  miles  east  of  Shir&z. 

Major  St.  John  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  a  &esh-water  tortoise, 
probably  a  CUmmyi,  in  great  numbers,  on  tbe  banks  of  a  small  brack- 
ish stream  near  Kfizriut,  on  the  road  between  Bnahire  and  Shir&z. 
They  were  larger  than  C.  C<upia  usually  is  near  Shiriz,  uid  they 
wanted  the  bright  green  and  yellow  colouring  of  the  soft  parts.  This 
last  diSerence  may  have  been  due  to  age,  the  colours  being  less  distinct 
in  older  specimens,  but  it  is  possible  tiiat  the  K&zrlin  form  may  be 
distinct.  Major  St.  John  tells  me  that,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
a  search  for  this  tortoise  at  the  salt  lake  near  K&Enin  was  unsuo- 
c«ssful 


Pakilt  TEIONTCID.^ 
6.  Trionyx  Bnphratioiu,  (Dandin). 

Taltido  ^phraUea,  Dtttti.  HUt,  TfJit.  Rept.  ii,  p.  305,  (iSot}. 

T.  rafdU,  OliTisr,  Vay.  Emp.  Othm,  Eg.  et  Fera.  iil,  p.  454,  PI.  XU,  (iSoj). 

Trlonyi:  Euphraticiu,  Qnj,  Spwipt,  Kept.  p.  4S. 

Gymnaptu  SvphratieuM,  Dam.  et  Bibr.  Bip.  QitL  ii,  p.  498. 

Trionyx  rafOt,  an,j,  Cst.  Shield  Sept.  p.  65,  PI.  SXX. 

Saftbu  EapkroUeut,  Ony,  Sapp.  Cnt.  Sbisld  Bept.  p.  I04. 

Triimrx  r^feht,  Stnnoh,  Mem.  AokI.  8cL  St.  Pet.  1865,  viii,  No.  13,  ^  130. 
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This  species,  which  inhabits  the  Tigris  and  Eophmtes,  must  be  found 
in  the  large  streams  mnning  into  those  rirers  from  the  eastward,  the 
Karlia  for  instance,  and  there  cannot  I  think  be  mncfa  donbt  of  the 
propriety  of  including  it  in  the  Persian  fauna.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
inhabits  the  Shat-el-Arab,  the  estuary  formed  by  the  united  rivers, 
the  left  bank  of  which  for  some  distance  &otn  the  mouth  belongs  to 
Ferma. 


LACEBTIUA. 

Familt  AQAJDD^ 

6.  Oalotas  versiaolor,  (Daudin). 

Dam.  et  Bfbr.  Erp.  (Ma.  It,  p.  405. — Oonther,  Bcpt.  Brit.  Ind.  p.  T40, 

1.  Khor  AbUd,  nortli  of  Bampiubt,  BaliicluiUii     . .         300a 

i-tf.  KiJagin,  Baldohbtin  3500 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  this  Indian  tree-lizard  in 
Baldchistfin,  for  it  extends  far  to  the  east  of  India,  and  even  to  China, 
and  as  a  rule  the  animals  (forma  of  world-wide  distribution  excepted) 
which  range  irom  the  Malay  oonntriea  into  India  are  not  found  even 
in  Western  India.  Pratincola  eaprata,  however,  aSbrds  one  instance  of 
a  species  ranging  both  east  and  west  of  India,  and  CaloUi  verticolor  is 
another.     The  latt«r  had  previously  been  bronght  irom  Afgh&nist^. 

I  only  met  with  this  species  twice,  and  on  both  occasions  it  was 
found  on  date-palms.  As  the  plantatdons  of  these  palms  are  few  in 
number  and  many  miles  intervene  between  them,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  acoonnt  for  the  appearance  of  these  lizards,  unless  we  suppose  them 
to  have  inhabited  the  coantty  at  a  time  when  it  was  more  covered  with 
wood  than  is  the  case  at  present.  It  is  quite  true,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Stoliczka,  J.  A.  S.  B.  187%,  p.  1 10,  that  Caloiet  is  often  not  mnoh  more 
arboreal  than  terrestrial  in  its  habits.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  and  cap-* 
tured  specimens  on  the  ground,  but  always,  I  think,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  trees.  I  do  not  remember  meeting  with  it  in  open  plains 
away  from  trees  or  large  bushes,  as  I  have  often  seen  Sitana  Pondi- 
eeriana,  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  Calotet  crossing  the  desert  plains 
and  Iwrren  rocky  hills  of  Sind  and  BallichistiQ  to  reach  patches  of 
date  cultivation.    In  the  gtelogical  portion  of  this  work,  however, 
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details  are  given  to  show  the  probaSUity  of  a  more  moist  climate 
having  formerly  existed  in  Persia  (md  Balfichistfin,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  this  lizard  migrated  into  the  country  whilst  this 
was  the  case.  Many  of  the  date-groves  are  probably  of  very  high 
antiquity,  and  the  Calotea  may  have  inhabited  them  for  ages. 
.  I  cannot  say  how  fcr  this  species  extends  to  the  westward  in  Balu- 
chistan ;  it  shoald  be  looked  for  in  the  country  near  Bushire  and  the 
date-groves  of  Mesopotamia, 

7.  Agama  agiUs,  Olivier. — De  F. 

OUviar,  Toj.  Bmp.  Othm.  Eg.  et  Pen.  ii,  p.  4»B,  PI.  XXIX,  fig.  i.— Dnio. 
at  Bibr.  Erp.G6n.iv,p.496.  — DeP.Vi.g.inPera.p.3S3.  — Aoderaoo, 
P.  Z.  8,  iSyiip.  384. 

j-9.  Suiin,  Duht,  wot  of  Gw«Ur,  BaldeUtUii  — 

9-11.  BUid  EaUI,  BalUchiiUa             _ 

11-16.  Maud,  Baldehutin           70a 

17.  IifudAn,  bur  Muid,  BkldoUrtin           . .         .,  1000 

18,19.  ZamrtD,  BUdoluBtia        1000 

30,  91.  OhlMigiii,  Bampiuht,  BkldohurUn  3000 

13-14.  Ishndak,  B&lilchiaUa 3000 

15.  DLnk,  BddohuUn           400a 

16-19.  EUb,  wert  of  Dtuk,  BftldeUiUii 400a 

30,31.  Magu         4500 

31.  Between  Magu  and  Bampdr,  Balddiutiii        . .  3000 

33,  34-  New  Blgin,  Namuuhir,  ■oDth-eaitcn  Penia  1500 

35.  EanaAn 5000 

36-41.  Soathsm  P«nda  (labels  UlegiUe). 

43.  Obfl&n,  Dortbem  Poraia                          ..         ..  — 

This  is  the  most  common  and  widely  spread  of  the  Agamoid  lizards 
of  Persia ;  indeed  amongst  all  the  Persian  lizards  I  know  of  there  is 
but  one,  Eremiat pardaliB,  which  has  an  equally  extensive  range  throogh- 
out  the  country.  Agama  agilit  is  to  be  found  equally  on  roc^  hills  and 
open  plains,  lurking  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  or  mider  roots  of  bnshes. 
It  is  active  in  its  movements,  numing  with  considerable  speed.  So  &r 
as  I  have  seen,  it  never  ascends  trees  or  hushes,  hut  is  always  to  be 
fomid  on  the  ground ;  it«  original  discoverer  however,  Olivier,  says 
that  he  observed  it  on  shrubs  near  Baghdad.  I  cannot  help  suggest-  ' 
ing  that  he  may  have  confonnded  the  habits  of  this  species  with  those 
of  the  nearly  allied  Trapelus  ruderatm. 

I  do  not  remember  noticing  A.  agilU  at  any  congid^nble  elevation 
above  the  sea,  even  in  Southern  Persia,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  not  above 
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6ooo  feet,  and  it  was  met  with  throngifaout  Baluchist&n  as  low  as  the 
sea  level.  It  has  been  obtained  in  the  Punjab  in  India  by  Theobald, 
and  I  myself  collected  specimens  in  Sind,  near  Ear£cbi. 

The  following^  notes  of  the  colouration  are  taken  from  living 
specimcDs.  Upper  parts  dark  sandy,  with  a  bluish  tinge  on  the  scales 
of  the  back ;  the  limbs  above  with  fmntly-marked  pale  narrow  ctobb 
bands;  tail  with  transverse  dark  bands  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
becoming  more  distinct  and  black  about  the  tip.  Sides  of  body  dull 
cobalt  bine  speckled  with  sandy.  Abdomen  whitish,  often  with  darker 
longitudinal  bands  more  or  less  distinctly  marked.  Chin  mottled 
bluish  and  sandy  or  dusky;  throat  pale  blue;  a  black  fold  before 
each  shoulder. 

In  spring  the  blue  colouration  becomes  richer  and  darker,  the  chin, 
throat,  and  sides  of  the  belly  becoming  dark  ultramarine,  more  or  less 
mottled  with  white.  Some  specimens  have  claret-coloured  spots  on 
the  back,  forming  imperfect  cross-bands.  Yoong  specimens  are  some- 
times transversely  banded  with  dark  brown  on  the  back,  the  cross- 
bands  being  more  or  less  broken  up  by  lighter  patches. 


8.  Trapelus  mderatoB,  (Olivier). — De  F. 

Agamaradtrata.OUvier.Voj.  Emp.Othm.  ^.  etPerB.ii,p.  419,  FI.  XXIX, 

fiB-3. 
A.  mutabtlu,  Duin.  et  BIbr.  Stp.  O^q.  it,  p.  505  putiin,  nee  Merr.  S^ 

Ampl).  p.  50. 
Trapdui  ruderata,  Gny,  Cat.  Liz.  K^t.  Mui.  p.  158. 
Agama  Latonte,  Do  F.  Visg.  in  Perain,  p.  3J3. 
Tiapdut  TvdtratM,  Anderson,  P.  Z.  8.  1871,  p.  384. 

I-S.  Near  Shiliz  4000 

9.  IfeaLT  bfnli&n        5000 

I  have  examined  the  type  of  Agama  Lestona,  De  F,,  in  the  Turin 
Museum.  The  whole  of  the  dorsal  scales,  whether  enlarged  or  not, 
are  distinctly  keeled,  bat  I  cannot  consider  this  as  a  specific  character, 
because  I  find  that  there  is  great  variation  amongst  the  specimens  of 
T.  ruderalua  irom  one  locality,  some  having  all  the  scales  or  nearly  all 
distinctly  keeled,  whilst  in  others  only  a  few  are  carinate.  Usually 
Uie  keeled  scales  have  a  fi'esher  appearance,  whilst  those  which  are  not 
keded  have  a  worn  rounded  look,  as  if  all  the  scales  were  normally 
keeled  bnt  the  keels  wear  off. 
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It  ahoold  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Persian  lizard  is  the  type  of 
J^ama  ruderaia  of  Olivier,  and  therefore  even  if  the  Egyptian  ibrm  be 
separated,  Olivier's  name  must  be  retained  for  the  Fersiui  animiil. 
Judging  from  the  specimens  &om  North-eastern  Africa  in  the  British 
Musetun,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  that  they  are  diatingaished  from 
the  Persian  tizards  by  the  back  being  mostly  covered  with  equal-sized 
scales  in  transverse  rows  with  only  a  few  distinctly  keeled  larger  scales 
scattered  nngly  here  and  there,  whilst  in  the  tme  T.  rvderattu  laign 
and  smaller  scales  are  most  irregularly  mixed,  and  the  smaller  scales 
are  neither  uniform  in  size,  nor  arranged  in  distinct  rows.  The 
Egyptian  species,  if  it  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  distinct,  will  retain  tiia 
name  of  T,  mutabitit,  Merr. 

On  the  whole,  my  specimens  agree  birly  with  Dr.  Anderson's 
description  of  those  obtained  by  him  from  Shir&z,  except  that  the  tail 
is  about  li  times  the  length  of  the  head  and  body,  instead  of  a  little 
less  than  twice  the  length,  and  that  I  think  the  number  of  oblique 
tows  of  ventral  scales  between  the  fore-legs,  14,  most  be  a  mispiint  for 
24.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  specify  any  exact  number,  no  two 
people  in  all  probability  would  count  the  same  in  any  given  specimen. 
The  largest  specimen  I  possess  measnies  7.5  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
from  the  anas  measures  4.1,  fore-limb  1.7,  hind-limb  z.25. 

The  colour  when  fre^  was  sandy,  with  transrerse  bands  formed  of 
large  subquadrate  spots  on  the  back ;  these  are  usually  red,  but  some- 
times dusky,  the  animal  having  probably  the  power  of  changing  the 
colour.  Tail  with  irregular  cross-bands  often  indistinct.  Tliere  are 
five  transverse  bands  between  the  head  and  the  thighs,  the  anterior 
one  being  on  the  neck. 

I  only  met  with  l^apeha  ruderaiut  near  Sbiriz  and  Isfah&n  ;  Ander- 
son received  it  from  Tehr&n.  The  type  of  Agama  Lettona  was  fix>m 
near  Isfabfio.  I  did  not  notice  this  species  far  east  of  Sbiriz.  It  is 
very  often  found  on  bushes,  indeed  I  saw  it  more  conmionly  in  this 
position  than  on  tiie  ground.  The  greater  portion  of  the  specimens 
captured  were  females,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  laying 
eggs,  which  may  possibly  have  been  connected  with  their  being  found 
on  bushes.  In  the  oviducts  of  one  I  find  as  many  as  thirteen  eggs 
about  half-an-inch  long. 
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8.  StelUo  aupttu,  De  F.  FL  XIX,  fig.  i. 

Agana  iMpta,  Ttti  V.  Qionitie  deU'  I.  B.  Irt.  Lomb.  vi,  1S43. 

SUlUo  (uruMtiM.  A.  Dmn.  CU.  H^th.  Sept.  Mui.  Par.  p.  107,  iSji  ;  Aroli. 

Mat.  Hwt.  Nat.  nil,  p.  580. 
8,  ituphu,  De  F.  Tug.  in  PenU,  p.  351. 

I.  Nau  Sib,  west  of  Dink 4°^ 

3-5.  Soatli.«aat  of Blgin,  Naimuhir,  Kiiith-eaHtanL  Pemk  3000 

6-10.  KarmAn                     ■■         •>         •-         •■  5000 

It.  Tehnid, neaiKanDin                      ••          .•         ■■  5000 

II.  8onth-eait  of  Kamiin          iioo 

13.  North  otShiri)         (t) 

14.  Kiuhkisard,b«tw«en8hirbaad  Ji&Mii  ..  8006 

15.  IibUa           5000 

Description : — General  form  rather  stoat,  head  and  body  depieflaed, 
tail  long,  £rom  i^  times  to  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  bead 
and  body.  "Rie  head  is  rather  flat,  triangolar,  broader  in  males 
than  in  females,  the  breadth  at  the  ear  orifices  in  the  former  being 
equal  to  the  length.  The  fore-leg  when  bud  back  extends  to  the 
thigh  in  some  specimens,  in  others  it  falls  somewhat  short  of  it ;  the 
hind-limb  nearly  reaches  the  ear  when  laid  forwards.  The  third  and 
fourth  toes  on  the  fore-foot  differ  bat  little  in  length,  the  fourth 
being  jost  perceptibly  the  longest ;  on  the  hind-foot  the  fourth  toe 
exceeds  the  third  l^  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  claw.  All  the 
clawa  are  strong  and  carved.  Adult  specimens  measure  when  perfect 
16  to  17  in.  in  length;  head  and  body,  from  nose  to  anns,  6  in.; 
tailj  10  to  II  in.  In  such  a  specimen  the  head  alone  measores  1.6 
in. ;  fore-limb  3  ;  third  fore-toe,  without  claw,  0.6 ;  hind-limb  4.75} 
third  hind-toe,  without  claw,  0.75. 

The  scales  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  are  mostly  smooth, 
especially  those  of  the  supraorbital  and  occipital  regions ;  on  the  snout 
the  scales  are  often  bluntly  keeled.  The  noBtril  is  of  moderate  size, 
directed  a  little  backwards,  and  situated  on  the  canthut  roiiralU,  which 
is  sharp  just  in  front  of  the  superciliary  ridg^  and  thesa  appears  inter- 
rupted by  Uie  nostril.  There  are  two  or  three  scales  between  t^e  ntetl 
shield  and  the  rostral,  and  the  same  number  between  the  former  and 
the  upper  labials.  Bostral  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  it  is  high,  and 
twice  as  broad  as  the  suprdabiale ;  mental  (or  lower  rostral)  the  same 
breadth  as  the  rostral,  but  longer  and  pointed  behind.  Labii^  very 
little  larger  than  the  adjoining  scales ;  about  fifteen,  or  rather  more,  may 
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be  counted  on  each  side  of  eacli  jaw.  Scales  at  the  side  of  tlie  bead 
keeled,  those  near  the  upper  labials  longitadinally  elongate^  Die 
margms  of  the  tympanum  and  aides  and  back  of  the  neck  are  orna- 
mented with  groups  of  well-developed  flattened  spines,  less  develt^ed 
in  the  females :  of  these  tubercolar  groups  of  spines,  there  are  tiro  on 
each  side  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  posterior  pair  being  more  widdy 
separated  than  the  anterior  ones :  round  the  tympannm  are  five  alnuwt 
equidistant  gronps,  the  largest,  bearing  the  longest  spines,  bein^  jost 
behind  the  ear-opening,  and  there  are  three  or  four  much  smaller  groaps 
in  an  horizontal  line  under  the  ear,  the  hindmost  of  them  bein^  at  €bff 
extremity  of  the  anterior  throat-fold,  some  of  the  scales  on  wrhich 
have  distinct  spines  in  old  specimens. 

The  scales  of  the  occiput  are  keeled  and  pass  gradually  into  the 
small  scales  of  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  the  centre  these  are  raised 
into  a  small  longitudinal  ridge  or  rudimentary  crest.  The  scales  of 
the  back  are  imbricate,  equal  in  size,  all  keeled,  and  terminated  by  small 
points ;  there  are  usually  about  15  or  i6(in  extreme  nombers  13  to  19) 
enlarged  scales  across  the  centre  of  the  back,  arranged  in  slightly  oblique 
lines  converging  behind ;  tbey  are  abruptly  separated  at  the  aides  from 
the  small  rbomboidal  scales  of  the  flanks ;  the  ventral  scales  are  also 
rhomboidal,  larger  than  those  of  the  sides,  though  smaller  than  those 
of  the  back,  and  arranged  in  transverse  and  oblique  series ;  they  are 
quite  smooth,  and  pass  gradually  into  the  scales  of  the  sides,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  not  keeled,  though  they  are  pointed  behind. 
There  are  no  enlarged  spiny  or  tubercular  scales  scattered  over  the 
sides.  The  scales  above  the  limbs  and  tail  are  sharply  keeled  and  ter< 
minate  in  points,  and  the  scales  above  the  shoulder  are  almost  spines 
in  some  specimens.  Scales  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  not  keeled 
near  the  base.     The  tail  scales  are  in  more  or  lees  distinct  rings. 

Besides  the -double  fold  beneath  the  chin  there  is  a  very  distinct  fold 
across  the  back  of  the  neck,  single  in  the  middle,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly double  at  the  sides;  and  from  the  side  of  the  neck  another 
fold  begins,  which  mns  at  first  upwards  and  backwards  above  the 
shoulders  and  then  descends  gradually  along  the  sides  to  the  anterior 
lower  portion  of  the  thigh.  In  many  specimens  there  is  a  well- 
marked  but  small  fold  below,  inside  the  thigh,  and  three  or  four  slight 
folds  at  the  back  of  the  thigh.  There  are,  in  the  males  only,  three  or  four 
rows  of  thickened  scales  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  a  small  oval  patch,  five 
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to  sevea  scales  long  and  five  or  six  broad,  of  similar  thickened  scales  in 
the  centre  of  the  abdomen.     Botb  of  these  are  wanting  in  females. 

The  general  colour  above  is  pale  yellowish  brownj  sometimes  more 
or  less  dnekj,  the  upper  part  of  the  limbs,  the  fore  limbs  especially, 
and  the  end  of  the  tail  being  often  dos^  or  black,  but  the  distribution 
of  dark  and  light  colooration  varies  much.  The  chin  is  cobalt  blue, 
more  or  lees  mottled  and  veined  with  yellow ;  the  abdomen  the  same  in 
front,  but  paler. 

Stellio  nupitts  is  found  on  rocks,  walls,  and  buildings.  It  is  often 
very  common  about  towns  and  villages  on  the  old  walls,  tombs,  etc. 
built  of  earth  hardened  by  exposure  or  of  nnhunit  bricks,  but  it  is 
equally  abundant  in  places  on  rocky  hills  lar  from  dwelling-places.  It 
is  insectivoroas.  I  captured  one  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  small 
scorpion,  and  I  have  found  remains  of  insects  in  the  stomachs  of  such 
as  I  have  examined,  mixed,  however,  with  remains  of  vegetables.  I 
found  ten  eggs,  each  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  in  the  oviducts  of 
a  female  captured  at  Karm&u  in  May. 

I  met  with  this  species  first  in  the  highlands  of  Baluchist&n  at 
5000-4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  found  it  abundant  thence  in  many 
places  throughout  Southern  Persia,  as  for  north  as  Is&hfin,  where  it  is 
common  on  the  old  walls  near  the  suburbs  of  Jul&.  I  never  saw  it  in 
Northern  Persia.  M^or  St.  John  informs  me  that  either  this  species 
or  a  closely  allied  one  is  very  abundant  in  the  rocky  pass  called  Mijan 
Kotal,  between  Shirfiz  and  Bnshire.  If  the  species  be  the  same,  it  is 
probable  that  this  lizard  is  also  found  in  the  Zagros  mountfuns  west  of 
Shir&z. 

De  Eilippi  (Viag.  in  Persia,  p.  353)  states  that  the  dorsal  and  caudal 
scales  are  finely  pectinate.  X  do  not  find  this  character  constant;  in 
some  specimens  the  edges  of  the  scales  show  distinct  comb-like 
serration,  especially  on  the  upper  basal  portion  of  the  tflil,  hut  in  others 
I  can  see  no  trace  of  this  character.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
upper  parts,  but  may  be  traced  distinctly  on  the  throat  and  abdomen 
in  some  Bpedmens.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  the  lower  or  cuticular 
layer  of  each  scale,  and  is  best  seen  when  the  epidermal  or  homy 
portion  is  removed. 

9  a.  8.  nuptufl,  var.  ftueua. 
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S.  differt  a  S.   napto  tji^eo  jtUcd  ttueAali  earente,  »quami»  . 
eollaribma  pavUo  nutjorii»i,  colore  tubnign. 

These  two  specimeiui  differ  &om  sll  others  in  their  veiy  dark  colour, 
in  the  absence  of  the  fold  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  in  the  scales  <^ 
the  eame  part  beiog  not  quite  so  minute  aa  in  tlie  typical  form  ;  bat  I 
fed  a  little  doubt  about  distinguishing  them  specifically,  because  in 
one  there  appears  a  tendency  to  a  rodimentary  fold  above  the  neck, 
and  because  tlie  specimen  of  the  typical  form  &om  Sib,  near  Sizak,  in 
Baluchist&n,  sbowa  a  smaller  fold  than  those  &om  Ksrm&n  and 
Sbiriiz.  The  colouration  too  may  be  partly  due  to  the  season,  and  it 
is  variable  in  Persian  specimens. 

The  following  is  the  colouraticm  of  the  Kalag&n  lizard  noted  wh«i 
fresh: — General  ooloni  black,  tiie  tmder  parts  from  the  Uuoat  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  limbs  and  tail  being  entirely  of  that  cotonr, 
bat  the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  and  the  sides  are  speckled 
with  brownish  white,  and  the  chin  and  throat  are  mottled  whitish  and 
dusky.  Usually  on  the  upper  parts  there  is  a  brown  c^t  in  tlie 
middle  of  each  scale,  l^e  edges  being  black. 

10.  S.  Uratna,  W.  Blanf.  H.  XX,  fig.  z. 

Ann.  Md  Ui«.  Nat.  Hut  Jane  1874,  ilii,  p.  4S3. 
I.  Bunin,  Duht,  BaldchiBUii,  neu  an  leveL 

S.  guprajvteut,  nigretcenU  trantvertiM/aaeiaitu;  a  valde  affati  S.  mela- 
nurft  Blytb,  tquamig  tupracaudalibua  cauda  Icuin  veratu  havd  carinatU, 
plied  nvchali  jmaenU,  et  fortan  tqtumii  earinatii  ad  medium  dorttm 
nu^onbui  diatin^endw.  A  Stellio  nupto  differt  tquamarum  eariitit 
ad  medium  dorsum  in  lineit  parallelit  ditpoiiUs,  ad  latera  poitiee  diver- 
geatiiu*,  ipM  »qvami»  dortatiimt  uiriitque  gradatim  dim»iuiUibtu,  et 
colli  lateribu*  via  apinone. 

Hi^.  (A  Oedroeid  {Bal4ehiatdn)  kaudprocul  a  Quddar. 

Description : — General  form  moderately  stout,  depressed,  tail  much 
longer  than  the  body,  head  rather  flat,  the  breadth  behind  about 
two-thitds  of  tlie  length.  The  fore-limb,  laid  back,  extends  to  the 
thigh,  or  rather  beyond ;  the  hind-limb,  laid  forward,  reaches  in  front  of 
the  ear.  The  fourth  toe  on  the  fote-foot  very  slightly  longer  than  the 
tliird ;  on  the  hind-foot  the  fourth  toe  exceeds  the  third  by  the  length 
of  the  claw.  Claws  rather  email,  well  curved.  The  only  specimen 
obtained^  a  female,  measures  4  in,  &om  tlie  snout  to  the  anus ;  the 
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tail  is  imperfect ;  the  head  barely  i  in. ;  the  fore-leg,  to  the  end  of  the 
toes,  measurea  2  in. ;  its  third  toe,  without  the  claw,  0.35  ;  the  hind- 
leg  2.95  ;  ita  third  toe  0.55. 

The  scales  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  are  transverBely  keeled  on 
the  occiput,  smooth  in  the  convex  superciliary  regione,  convex  or 
blnntly  keeled  longitudinally  on  the  snout.  Nostril  in  the  hinder 
part  of  a  small  nasal  shield  in  the  middle  of  the  cantAus  Toiiralii, 
separated  by  two  scales  from  the  rostral,  and  with  two  or  three 
between  it  and  the  upper  labials.  Rostral  twice  as  broad  as  it  is  high, 
and  more  than  twice  the  breadth  of  the  adjacent  eupralabials.  Mental 
the  same  breadth  as  the  rostral,  acuminate  behind.  About  fourteen 
upper  and  fifteen  lower  labials  on  each  side.  The  sides  of  the  head  are 
covered  with  keeled  scales,  very  small  near  the  tympanum  and 
immediately  round  the  eye.  A  group  of  spinose  scales  in  front  of  the 
large  tympanum,  and  a  very  few  scattered  spines  below  and  behind  it. 
(In  males  these  spines  may  he  more  developed,  and  the  head  is  perhaps 
broader.) 

The  scales  of  the  back  of  the  neck  are  very  small ;  in  the  middle, 
&  little  behind  the  occiput,  commences  a  row  of  larger  keeled  scales, 
forming  a  rudimentaiy  crest.  These  are  continued  backwards  and  join 
the  enlarged  dorsal  scales.  In  the  middle  of  the  back  are  six  or  seven 
TOWS  of  large  keeled  scales,  the  keels  forming  continuous  parallel  lines ; 
towards  the  sides  the  scales  gradually  diminish  in  size,  and  the  keels, 
still  forming  continuous  lines,  diverge  backwards.  The  lateral  scales 
are  small,  all  being  keeled ;  the  ventral  scales  are  flat  and  rhomboidal, 
much  larger  than  the  lateral  onesj  but  not  half  as  large  as  the  median 
dorsal  scales;  they  pass  gradually  into  the  smaller  lateral  scales.  I 
count  120  to  130  scales  round  the  middle  of  the  body;  those  on  the 
sides  and  abdomen  are  all  in  transverse  series.  No  enlarged  scales  on 
the  sides.  The  scales  above  the  limbs  are  sharply  keeled  and  pointed, 
those  above  the  base  of  the  tail  are  pointed  but  not  keeled,  those 
below  the  tail  towards  the  base  are  smooth  and  rounded,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tail  scales  are  keeled  and  pointed.  None  are  in 
distinct  rings. 

A  fold  across  the  back  of  the  neck,  single  in  the  centre,  dividing 
into  two  immediately  at  each  side.  Two  or  three  folds  across  the 
throat ;  a  fold  from  the  side  of  the  neck  over  the  shoulder,  running 
back  towards  the  groin.  The  only  specimen  being  a  female,  there  are 
no  thickened  prseanal  or  abdominal  scales. 
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Colour,  when  fresh,  dnslcy  above,  with  imperfect  hbckish  transrerse 
niarkinga ;   a  small  blackish  pit  before  each  shoulder. 

The  only  specimeo  procured  was  found  on  rocks  in  some  barren 
hills  near  the  baltin^place  called  Sam&Q,  in  the  Daaht  province 
of  Balfiobistin,  four  marches  west  of  Gw&dar. 

This  species  is  evidently  close  to  S.  melanura,  Blyth,  of  which  I 
have  no  specimen  for  comparison,  but  judging  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Anderson  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  consider  S.  melanura  the  young 
of  8.  Dayanus,  Stol.,  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  dorsal  scales  in 
S.  melanura  must  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  present  form ; 
and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  number  of  scales  ronnd  the 
body  being  greater  in  the  former,  149  according  to  Anderson. 
Anderson  gives  55  as  the  number  of  smooth  ventral  scales  in  8.  mela- 
nura ;  in  the  present  species  they  are  less  numerous,  but  they  pass  so 
gradually  into  the  small  lateral  scales  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  exact  number.  The  present  form  is  also  distinguished  apparently 
by  having  a  fold  at  the  back  of  the  neck  as  in  ^.  nupim,  and  by  the 
scales  above  the  tail  near  the  base  not  being  distinctly  keeled. 
S.  melanura,  too,  is  said  to  have  the  tail  scales  in  distinct  verticils, 
but  in  some  allied  forms  of  Sietlto  this  character  is  somewhat  liable  to 
variation.  I  have  not  seen  any  spedes  in  which  the  annalation  is  so 
indistinct  as  in  the  present. 

From  Stellio  nuptut  the  present  form  may  be  immediately  distin- 
guished by  the  keels  of  the  dorsal  scales  forming  parallel  lines  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  instead  of  converging  behind,  and  by  the  entailed 
scales  of  the  back  passing  gradually  ioto  the  smaller  scales  on  the 
sides.  Judging  too  from  the  present  specimen,  S,  liratus  is  a  much 
smaller  form,  with  vety  few  and  small  spines  at  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  aronnd  the  tympanum. 


11.  S.  CaucflsiauB,  Eichwald,  PL  XX,  fig.  i.— De  F. 

Kchwsld,  Zool.  Spec,  iii,  p.  187.  — Fiuns  Cwp. -Cane.  p.  80,  PI.  Xni  ((Me- 
ology).— Graj,  Cat.  Lii,  Brit.  Mui.  p.  355.— A.  Dum.  Cftth.  M*lh.  p.  105 ; 
Aroh.  Mm.  Hiit.  Nat.  riii,  p.  578.— De  F.  Viag.  in  Perau,  p.  jsa; 
Bull.  Sc.  pp.  igS-ioo.—Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hirt.  Sor.  3,  lii.  p.  145. 

Laeerta  murictUa  et  L.  SltQia,  Fall.  Zoog.  Bos.  As.  iii,  pp.  10,  3|. 

Stellio  valgarit,  Hin.  Cat.  Rub.  No.  1)9,  p.  64. 

8.  PertitiiM,  Andpreon,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p  381,  Gg.  4  (j^.  mala). 
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i-io.  Kobnid,  north  of  lafnh&D  ..  ,.         7«»-8o<io 

11-16.  Elbarz  raoantuns,  north  of  TehiAn  5000-7000 

17-31.  Elbim  iKoonUina,  oorth  of  EsetId      ..         4000-5000 

Althongh  I  have  not,  for  want  of  specimens,  ventured  to  keep  the 
species  from  the  Caucasus  distinct  from  that  inhahiting  the  Elburz 
and  other  ranges  in  Northern  Persia,  I  sm  not  quite  convinced  that 
they  are  identical.  A  single  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  from 
Elizabethpol,  Transcaucasia,  differs  from  Elburz  examples  in  colour, 
in  having  all  the  scales  of  the  centre  of  the  back  sharply  keeled,  and 
in  having  fewer  scales,  about  135,  round  the  body.  The  original  types 
of  Eichwald  came  from  the  Caucasus,  near  Tiflis,  Bfiku,  etc.,  but  he 
identified  with  them  specimens  from  the  T&Hsh  mountains  which  are 
almostcertainlyof  the  same  species  as  those  from  the  Elburz;  in  describ- 
ing the  species  in  the  '  Fauna  Caspio-Caucasica,'  he  calls  the  central 
back  scales  subcarinate,  and  his  description  generally  agrees  with  the 
Elburz  form,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Elizabethpol 
epecimeo  may  belong  to  a  species  inhabiting  Armenia,  not  the  Cauca- 
sus. Anderson's  typical  specimen  of  S.  PerMcut  differs  in  no  respect  that 
I  can  see  from  young  specimens  of  the  Elburz  species,  identified  by  Eich- 
wald with  S.  CatKOticw,  At  the  same  time,  should  the  Caucasus  form 
prove  distinct,  Anderson's  name  will  stand  for  that  of  Northern  Persia. 
In  young  specimens  of  the  latter  the  enlarged  scales  in  the  centre  of 
the  hack  are  distinctly  keeled,  but  with  age  the  keels  disappear  more  or 
less.  There  is  no  distinct  line  of  smaller  scales  along  the  Vertebral 
line,  and  in  adults  there  are  decidedly  spinose  scales  scattered  over  the 
sides.  As  no  complete  description  taken  from  adult  specimens  appears 
to  have  been  given,  I  append  the  following,  for  the  purpose  of 
fiicilitating  comparison  with  the  form  next  to  be  deecribed. 

Descriptions : — General  form  stout,  much  depressed ;  tail,  depressed 
near  the  base,  i}  to  i^  times  the  length  of  the  body;  the  fore-limb 
does  not  reach  the  thigh,  the  hind-limb  about  reaches  the  ear  or  falls 
a  little  short  of  it.  Head  fiat,  triangular,  its  length  exceeding  ita 
breadth.  The  fourth  toe  on  the  hind-foot  exceeds  the  third  by  about 
half  the  length  of  the  claw.  In  a  large  specimen,  the  head  and  body, 
from  the  nose  to  the  anus,  measures  nearly  6  in.  Judging  from 
other  specimens,  this  would,  if  the  tail  were  perfect,  be  about  14  in. 
long.  The  head  measures  1.55,  fore-limb  to  end  of  toes  1.75,  hind- 
limb  4  in. ;  third  toe  of  hind-foot,  without  the  claw,  0,75. 

The  scales  on   the  supraorbital   bosses   are   smooth  as  usual,  and 
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rather  Bmaller,  especially  near  the  snperciliary  ridges,  than  on  other 
parte  of  the  head.  Those  on  the  occipital  region  are  smooth  in  ^nt, 
but  towards  the  hinder  portion  they  bear  compressed  spines.  Scales 
of  the  snout  convex ;  eanthua  rostralit  well  marked ;  loreal  region  con- 
cave; the  nasal  shield  is  just  below  the  canthut,  usually  separated  by 
two  shields  from  the  rostral,  and  by  three  longitudinal  rows  from  the 
upper  labials;  nostril  in  the  hinder  portion  of  the  scale,  and  directed 
backwards.  The  scales  of  the  snout  and  sides  of  the  head  and  some 
of  the  occipital  scales  have  brown  dots  on  their  outer  or  lower  mar^ns. 
Rostral  broader  than  high,  about  twice  asbroad  as  the  adjoining  labials; 
mental  the  same  breadth  as  the  rostral,  bluntly  pointed  behind.  There 
are  about  twelve  upper  and  thirteen  lower  labiab ;  two  or  three  rows 
of  elongate  scales  along  the  edge  of  both  upper  and  lower  labials, 
those  on  the  upper  jaw  being  keeled.  A  line  of  sharply-keeled  en- 
larged scales  (sometimes  two  rows)  runs  back  from  imder  the  eye  to 
over  the  tympanum,  which  is  large.  Enlarged  spinose  conical  scales, 
more  or  less  arranged  in  groups  before,  below,  and  behind  the  ^sjra- 
pannm  ;  the  largest  patch  is  usually  behind :  there  is  another  group 
a  little  further  back  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  several  smaller  groups 
of  similar  enlarged  conical  scales  scattered  over  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  neck  above,  but  none  in  the  middle,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
crest. 

The  back  of  the  neck  is  covered  with  minute  granules,  amongst 
which  the  spiny  groups  of  scales  are  scattered.  Just  before  the 
shoulders  these  pass  gradually,  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  into  larger 
scales,  which  form  a  not  very  broad  line  down  the  centre  of  the  back. 
They  are  rather  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  not  arranged  in  rows, 
subimbricate,  and  keeled  in  young  specimens,  but  smooth  in  adults. 
Sometimes  they  are  smaller  in  the  middle,  but  not  always,  and  usually 
from  seven  to  ten  may  be  counted  across.  The  sides  of  the  hack  and 
the  tianks  are  covered  with  very  small  keeled  scales,  arranged  in  trans- 
verse scries,  scattered  amongst  which  are  larger  conical  scales,  often  in 
small  groups.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  body,  separated  by  an  area 
of  smaller  scales  from  the  enlarged  vertebral  series  and  joining  the 
ventral  scales,  there  is  a  somewhat  conspicuous  patch  of  larger  scales, 
keeled  and  eubmucronate,  unequal  in  size.  The  ventral  scales  are  smooth, 
rhomboidal,  in  transverse  series,  containing,  in  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  about  fifty-five  to  sixty  scales.  I  count  150  to  ido  scales 
altogether  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  hut  owing  to  the  irregular 
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size  of  the  Bcslee  the  number  is  rariable.  The  chin  scales  resemble 
those  of  the  abdomen^  but  are  smaller;  those  beneath  the  neck  smaller 
still.  Scales  above  the  limbs  strongly  keeled  and  spinose,  those  on 
the  thigh  aa  large  as  the  caadal  scales ;  behind  the  thigh  are  some 
scattered  spinose  scales  amongst  smaller  ones.  Scales  below  the  limbs 
smooth.  Tail  scales  strongly  keeled  and  spinose,  except  below  near 
the  base;  all  are  in  distinct  verticils. 

No  distinct  nuchal  fold :  there  are  two  distinct  folds  on  the  sides 
and  lower  portions  of  the  neck.  The  fold  running  back  from  the  neck 
over  the  shoulder  is  not  so  diBtinct  as  in  8.  nuptui,  nor  is  it  continued 
in  the  same  way  down  the  sides  to  the  inguinal  region.  In  front  of 
the  anus  are  several  rows  of  thickened  scales,  as  many  as  six  to  eight 
in  adults,  those  in  front  being  smaller;  and  a  la:^  oval  patch  of 
similar  scales  occupies  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  rather  nearer  to  the 
vent  than  to  the  throat.  This  also  increases  with  age ;  in  old  males 
I  find  it  occupies  in  the  centre  forty-five  to  forty-eight  transverse 
rows  of  scales,  and  where  broadest  comprises  about  twenty-six  scales, 
and  it  is  3  inches  long  by  i^  broad.  There  are  the  same  thickened 
pneanal  and  abdominal  scales  in  adult  females,  but  they  are  much 
fewer  in  number. 

Colour : — Head  pale  olive  above,  paler  than  the  body :  the  enlarged 
scales  in  the  middle  of  the  back  are  also  pale,  oflen  whitish,  but 
generally  with  black  scales  scattered  amongst  them.  The  rest  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  varies  from  greyish  to  dusky  olivaceous,  with 
more  or  less  distinct  transverse  bands  of  white  or  pink,  black-edged 
ocelli ;  these  are  usually  well  marked  near  the  shoulders,  but  not  on  the 
loins.  Occasionally  the  sides,  which  are  usually  darker  than  the 
jniddle  of  the  back,  are  sooty,  the  enlarged  scales  being  always  pale 
coloured.  Limbs  olivaceous  to  dusky  above,  the  fore-limbs  with 
irregular  pale  cross-bands.  The  tail  pale  olive  to  whitish,  usually 
with  irregular  tiatiBverse  dusky  marks.  Lower  parts  usually  pale, 
often  with  a  pinkish  or  salmon  tinge ;  the  breast  and  abdomen  in  old 
specimens  are  often  dusky,  and  the  skin  is  frequently  veined  or  marbled 
with  dusky  marks. 

Siellio  Caucancut  abounds  on  the  Elburz  mountains,  especially  on 
the  northern  slope  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mazandar&n  and  Ohil&i 
forest  region.  I  met  with  it  up  to  7000  feet,  or  perhaps  rather  higher. 
I  never  saw  it  in  the  plain  of  Tehran,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  Dr. 
Anderson's  specimen  of  8.  Perncut  was  from  the  Elbutz  north  of  the 
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city.  I  also  met  with  this  lizard  in  tbe  greatest  abimda&ce  at  7000 
to  9000  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  range  of  high  bills  crossed  by  the 
road  from  Isfah&a  to  Tehr&n,  near  Soh  and  Eohrud,  three  to  four 
marches  north  of  Isfah&D.  There  is  nothing  pecoliar  in  their 
habits ;  they  are,  like  all  Stellioe,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  strictly  diurnal 
lizardsj  coming  out  as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays  acquire  sufficient  elevation 
to  warm  tbe  earth  in  tbe  morning,  and  hiding  at  night  and  in  oold 
weather  beneath  stones  or  in  the  fissures  between  rocks.  In  winter,  I 
am  informed  by  Major  St.  John,  none  are  to  be  seen.  I  believe  that^ 
like  most  reptiles,  they  keep  to  one  spot;  I  have  certainly  seen  one 
and  apparently  the  same  lizard  occupy  the  same  stone  day  after  day. 
Professor  De  Filippi  has  noticed  that  they  are  chiefly  berbivoroos; 
I  have  found  remains  of  insects  in  the  stomachs  of  all  which  I  have 
examined,  mixed  with  fragments  of  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  small 
stems.     I  did  not  find  seeds. 

A  full  account  of  the  osteology  of  this  species  is  given  by  Eichwald 
in  the  Fauaa  CoEpio-Caucasica.  He  gives  fifteen  as  the  number  of  teeth 
in  each  ramus  of  each  jaw,  besides  the  two  elongate  incisors  on  each 
side  in  front.  I  find  only  fourteen  maxillary  teeth  in  my  specimens  on 
each  side.     In  old  specimens  they  are  much  worn. 


12.  8.  miorolepis,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XIX,  fig.  2. 

Ado.  KDd  M>g.  Nat.  Hist.  Judo  1874,  liii,  p.  493. 

1-4.  Khin-i-aiirkh    pui,  north  of  Sarj&n,  be- 
tween Eum&n  and  Sbirii,  South  Perau        . .         9000 
5-14.  Eushkiurd,  between  Shir&z  and  Ukb&D  . .  8000 

S.  Caucasico  affinit,  ted  squamia  praaerlim  in  medio  dorto,  inter 
hvmeroa,  minorihut  et  coloribus  tnagia  fuicia  di»linguendM.  Squama 
circum  medium  corpus plua  qitam  200,  cum  in  S.  Caucasico  i5o-i<3o  duH- 
iaxat  numerantur. 

Hab.  in  montiius  Persia  meridionaltt. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  this  species, 
which  is  so  closely  allied  to  8.  Giucancu»  that  the  characters  of  that 
species  apply  equally  to  8.  mierolepii,  with  the  following  exceptions. 
The  scales  in  the  present  form  are  all  smaller.  I  count  always  con- 
siderably more  than  2CX),  usually  210  to  320,  round  the  middle  of  the 
body.  The  enlarged  scales  down  the  middle  of  the  back  are  decidedly 
smaller,  and  they  diminish  in  size  on  the  sides  and  pass  more  gradually 
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into  the  lateral  scales.  They  also  decrease  rapidly  in  size  in  front; 
between  the  ahouldera  they  are  always  much  smaller  than  in  S.  Cau- 
caaieut,  and  there  appears  always  a  longer  space  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
between  them  and  the  occiput. 

The  scales  of  the  supraorbital  bosses  are  veiy  little  smaller  than  those 
of  the  occiput,  except  close  to  the  superciliary  ridges.  The  brown  dots 
on  the  scales  of  the  snout  and  loreal  r^on  are  faint  or  wanting.  The 
Ubials  are  rather  more  numerous,  OBually  thirteen  to  fifteen  in  the 
upper  and  about  fourteen  to  sixteen  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  but 
the  number  varies.  The  spinose  scales  around  the  tympannm  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  neck  are  a  little  smaller.  As  a  general  role  the  head 
and  limbs  are  rather  smaller  and  the  tail  rathet  shorter,  but  this  is 
only  well  seen  on  comparing  adult  males.  There  are  the  same  lai^ 
patches  of  thickened  scales  on  the  abdomen  and  before  the  anus,  hut 
the  scales  themselves  are  a  httle  smaller. 

The  general  colour  is  dusky  ohvaceoas,  the  scales  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  never  being  conspicuoosly  paler  as  in  ^.  Caiuiasicus,  and  being 
frequently  darker  than  the  sides.  The  whole  colour  is  more  uniform 
than  in  the  Northern  form ;  the  cross-bauds  of  pale  spots  are  very 
much  less  marked  and  smaller. 

I  met  with  this  species  in  two  localities,  both  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  in  Southern  Persia ;  first  on  a  high  pass,  about  9000  feet 
above  the  sea,  near  Kh&n-i-surkb,  on  the  road  from  Earm&n  to  Shirfiz, 
about  100  miles  south-west  of  the  first-named  city ;  secondly,  at  about 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  near  Kushkizard,  on  the  high  plateau 
traversed  about  half-way  from  Shir&z  on  the  road  to  Is&h&n.  Both 
of  these  passes  traverse  portions  of  the  same  range  of  hills,  and  this 
lizard  may  probably  be  found  throughout  the  higher  parte  of  the  chain. 
I  nowhere  saw  Stellio  microlepit  at  an  elevation  much  below  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  habits,  so  ^  as  observed,  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  8.  Caucaticut. 


IS.  PlipynocGphalus  OUvieri,  Dum.  et  Bibr.— De  F. 

Olivier,  Yo7.Eii^.Otlim.  Eg.  flt  Fen.  Atla^  PI.  SLtl,  fig,  i.— Dum.  et  Hbr. 

Brp,  Gin.  \i,  p.  jt;.— De  F.  Viig.  in  Persia,  p.  354,— Andenon,  P.  2,  S. 

1871,  p.  386. 
P.  TidteUti,  Gny,  CM.  Liz.  Brit.  Mna.  p.  160.— Ollnther,  Rept.  Brit.  Ind. 
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1-13.  ObiiUgJii,  Bampiuht,  BftldcbuUn       ■■         ■.  i<xa 

34-18.  Dink,  BalAchutiii         Apoa 

39-31.  Magu,  BftliSchiatiii        ^!,oo 

31, 33.  Nov  Bampur,  BaldchiiUii        1500 

34-38.  Near  Rigio,  Nkrinuhir,  ■auth-atrtOTn  Pcnia  150a 

39, 40.  Nut  Bam,  ■onth-easlem  Ferna  ..  4000 

41-44.  Baflo.aoutli-ewt  of  iUrmin 7oai> 

45-50.  South  Penia        — 

51.  Nearli&hiDT — 

I  have  examioed  the  singile  type  specimen  of  P.  TieielUi,  said  to  be 
from  AfgfafiiiiBt&D,  ID  the  British  Museum.  It  ia  much  dried  and 
ehrunk,  and  the  scales  ou  the  limbs  have  contracted  so  much  as  to 
appear  keeled  in  places,  but  X  have  no  doabt  of  its  being  identical 
with  P.  OUmeri,  as  was  suggested  by  Dr.  GOnther  in  the  '  Reptiles  of 
British  India.' 

The  colouration  varies  a  good  deal  in  fresh  specimens,  and  changes 
greatly  in  those  preserved  in  spirits.  The  following  note  of  the  colour 
was  taken  from  living  animals.  Above  olive  grey,  drab,  or  dnsky. 
Along  the  middle  of  the  back  in  many  specimens  ia  a  well-defined  ova! 
patch,  extending  nearly  from  the  shoulder  to  the  loin,  and  one-third  the 
width,  of  a  decidedly  pink  or  pale  purplish  colour.  A  dark  band 
crosses  the  back  behind  the  shoulders,  and  another  in  front  of  the 
thighs,  and  these  are  often  united  by  longitudinal  bands,  one  along 
each  side,  but  these  markings  vary  greatly,  and  are  often  wanting. 
There  is,  in  many  cases,  a  fine  whitish  speckling  on  the  back.  On 
each  side  of  the  neck  above  are  two  short  dark  longitudinal  marks, 
occiipying  slight  depressions  ;  between  them  and  below  the  lowest  are 
raised  folds  covered  with  tuberciilar  scales.  There  are  in  some  speci- 
mens dusky  spots  on  the  labials.  The  limbs  are  marked  above  with 
transverse  bands.  Tail  greyish  above,  white  below,  with  five  to  seven 
perfect  black  rings,  which  are  jetty  black  beneath.  Bemainder  of 
lower  parts  pure  white.  The  length  varies  from  3.5  to  4.5  inches,  the 
tail  from  the  anus  being  i  to  |  longer  than  the  head  and  body. 

P.  Olivieri  inhabits  gravelly  or  stony  plains.  I  have  occasionally 
seen  one  take  refuge  on  a  small  bush  when  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  capture  it,  but  I  never  at  other  times  noticed  it  on  bushes.  Neither 
this  nor  any  other  of  the  Persian  species  inhabits  holes,  nor  have  I 
noticed  any  in  pairs  as  was  observed  by  Theobald  in  the  case  of 
P.  caudivohidua  (J.  A.  S.  B.  zzsi,  1S62,  p.  518,  and  xzxvii,  pt.  2, 
extra  number.  Cat.  of  Bcpt.  p.  40).      The  tail  is  not  prehensile ;  nor 
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have  I  ever  seen  it  coiled,  but  it  is  extremely  fiexible ;  it  never  appears 
to  be  reproduced,  and  very  rarely  lost  or  defective.  I  do  not  think 
P.  Olivieri  is  viviparous  (cf.  Theobald  on  P.  eaudivolvuhu,  1,  c),  I  find 
in  each  case  fonr  eggs  of  rather  large  size,  about  half-an-inch  long,  in 
pregnant  females  captured  abont  the  end  of  Febmary  and  in  March. 
The  food  of  this  lizard  consists  chiefly  of  ants.  I  have  not  in  any 
case  detected  vegetable  sabstances  in  the  stomach '. 

I  found  P.  Olivieri  abundant  in  most  parts  of  Southern  Fereia  and 
Baluchist^,  at  elevations  firom  2000  to  about  7ocx>  feet  above  the  sea, 
keeping  chiefly  to  open  semi-desert  stony  or  gravelly  plains,  bat  not  on 
sand.  I  met  with  it  commonly  near  Isfah&n,  but  fiirther  north  it 
became  very  scarce,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  occurred  near  Tehritn, 
where  it  appeared  to  be  completely  replaced  by  P.  Penietu.  De 
Filippi  also  received  it  from  Souliiem  Persia  only.  Around  Shir&z 
and  Karmiin  it  is  common. 

14.  F.  Fermons,  De  F. 

De  Fiiippi,  Arehiv.  p.  U  Zool,  Oen.  ii,  p.  387;   Tt>g.  in  Perua,  p.  353, — 
AndersoD,  P.  Z.  B.  1871,  p.  3SB,  fig.  5. 

1-17.  Koshkizard,  between  Sbirtz  and  Iifali&n        . .         Sooo 
iS,  1^  Between  Tehiin  and  Kkivin  . .  4000 


I  have  compared  my  specimeaa  with  De  Filippi's  types  in  Turin, 
aod  they  are  undoubtedly  the  same  lizard.  I  believe  the  species  to  be 
distinct  from  P.  ieliotcopits.  Pall.,  of  which  there  are  specimens  from 
Siberia  in  the  British  Museum,  but  not  on  the  same  grounds  as 
Prof.  De  Filippi ;  and  I  may  mention  that  I  feel  much  doubt  whether 
the  P.  hdioscoput  of  that  writer  &om  Armenia  is  really  identical  with 
Fallas's  species.  P.  Pertieut  appears  to  me  to  difler  from  P.  helioseopm 
in  having  the  back  scales  neither  keeled  nor  as  a  rule  distinctly 
imbricate,  in  the  scales  below  the  head  not  being  imbricate,  the  scales 
above  the  limbs  being  as  a  rule  smooth,  or  sometimes  very  faintly 
keeled,  on  the  fore<«rm  and  tarsus  especially,  and  by  the  enlai^ed 
epinose  scales  of  the  upper  pari»  being  much  larger.  In  P.itlioscopm 
all  the  scales  of  the  upper  parts  are  bluntly  keeled,  those  of  the  back 

'  I  m>7  remark  tb»t  I  greati;  doubt  if  thetfl  U  an;  don  afflnltj  between  Uromittix 
and  PhrytuKCpkai/iu,  ai  inggegted  by  ^eobald.  Phryiuxepholiu  I  conaiiler  u  moat  nearly 
allied  to  Agama  and  Trafdui,  Ummattix  I  agree  with  Theobald  in  looking  apon  aa  the 
type  ot  a  distinct  tab-family  at  leaat  (see  Exit-note  to  p.  334). 
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and  also  those  of  the  chin  and  throat  over-lapping  the  next  scales  at 
their  posterior  margins,  and  the  dorsal  tubercles  are  much  Rinaller. 
The  colom^  also  differ  somewhat.  I  give  the  fresh  colouration  of 
P.  PerncM  below. 

With  reference  to  both  De  f^ippi'a  and  Anderson's  descriptionB 
(P.  Z.  S.  1.  c),  I  note  the  following  characters  from  the  series  before 
me.  The  scalra  between  the  nasals  vaiy  from  two  to  five,  the  com- 
monest number  in  my  specimens  being  three  (five  is  the  number  given 
by  both  De  Filippi  and  Anderson) ;  they  are  irregular  and  not  in 
distinct  rows,  except  occasionally  in  the  middle,  where  in  some  speci- 
mens there  is  a  vertical  row  of  enlarged  keeled  scales.  The  ordinary 
scales  of  the  back  are  sabimbricate  in  general  rather  than  imbricate; 
oflen  in  the  middle  of  the  back  they  have  no  tendency  to  over- 
lap. The  scales  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
tail  are  blontly  keeled  and  arranged  in  longitadinal  rows.  The 
number  of  enlarged  scales  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelids  varies  somewhat, 
but  is  usually  about  the  number  given  by  Dr.  Anderson ;  twelve  on 
the  upper,  ten  on  the  lower.  The  number  of  labials  varies  greatly ;  I 
count  in  various  specimens  twenty-nine  to  thirty-five  round  the  upper 
lip.  The  dental  formula  in  fully  adult  animus  is  oi^j"*  ^~,  but 
except  in  rather  old  specimens  some  of  the  teeth  are  often  deficient, 
and  in  the  young  it  is  impossible  by  an  inspection  of  the  month  to 
distinguish  the  anterior  molars  from  the  incisors.  When  full  grown 
the  outer  pair  of  incisors  {?  canines)  are  longer  than  the  other  teeth. 
The  crest  on  the  nape  is  very  variable,  and  more  often  wanting,  in 
Southern  Persian  specimem  at  least,  than  present.  The  edges  of  the 
toes  on  the  hind-feet  are  slightly  fringed,  especially  the  outer  edge  of 
the  fourth  toe,  but  not  those  of  the  fingers;  the  animal  is  not  a 
di|^r.  The  figure  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society' 
is  not  good,  the  head  being  much  too  large. 

To  the  above  I  may  add  that  the  scales  above  the  head  are  tuber- 
cular, bluntly  keeled  or  submucronate.  The  tail  varies  in  length 
from  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  head  and  body  to  a  little  more.  A 
large  specimen  measured  4.75  in.  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  from  the 
anus  was  2.3,  fore-leg  1.05,  hind-leg  1.55.  In  another  specimen, 
4.35  in.  long,  the  tail  measured  3.3. 

The  prevailing  colour  above  is  sandy,  below  white.  There  are  no 
distinct  cross-hands  ou  the  body  or  tail,  but  there  are  large  dusky 
spots  on  each  side  of  the  latter.     There  are  often  a  pair  of  large  spots 
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OQ  the  sides  of  the  back,  one  bohind  the  shoulders,  the  other  before 
the  thighs,  and  small  epots  od  the  upper  parts  of  the  limbs  and  sides 
of  the  head.  In  many  specimens  there  is  a  large  grejish-blue  or  pale 
indigo  patch  of  considerable  size  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  with  the 
upper  margin  bright  scarlet.  In  a  few  specimens  the  under  parts 
were  dingy  red,  and  in  one  the  lower  portion  of  the  tail  was  pale 
green,  becoming  red  near  the  anus.  These  bright  colours  on  the 
lower  parte  are  probably  seasonal.  In  moat  epecimens  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  head  is  mottled  with  dusky  grey. 

The  habits  of  this  species  appear  to  mo  identical  with  those  of 
P.  Olivieri.  It  inhabits  similar  plains,  does  not  live  in  holes,  and 
when  pursued  takes  refuge,  not  under  stones  or  in  the  ground,  but 
amongst  the  roots  of  boshes  or  on  the  bushes  themselves.  Its  food, 
too,  oonsiste  largely  of  ants. 

I  first  met  with  P.  Perskui  near  Kushkizard ',  on  the  plateau, 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  traversed  by  the  road  from  Sbirfiz  to  Isfahan. 
It  abounded  on  the  same  open  plain  with  scattered  boshes,  on  which 
I  found  AbUpAarua  biviliatui,  another  North  Persian  species  not  met 
with  elsewhere  in  Southern  Persia.  I  again  found  this  Phrynocephalut 
abundant  near  Tebr&a  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  4000-5ocx>  feet 
above  the  sea. 

16.  F.  maoulatuB,  And. 

Andewon,  P.  Z.  Q.  1871,  p.  189,  fig.  6. 

l-j.  Near  Bom,  Boutb-east«m  Penia  ..         ..  3000 

4-7.  KuMD&a 5000 

8.  Sftlt  manfa,  Sor-i-jiSm  ..         ..         ..  5000 

9-I].  Between  EnrmiD  luid  Shirii (t) 

Although  my  specimens  diSer  from  Dr.  Anderson's  description  in 
colouration,  in  the  number  of  teeth,  and  a  few  minor  points,  I  have 
ascertained  by  comparison  with  the  type  that  the  species  is  the  same. 
The  colour  varies,  and  some  of  the  teeth  in  Anderson's  specimen  were 
deGcient,  owing  to  its  being  immature.  I  give  a  fresh  description 
from  adults. 

Description: — General  form  rather  depressed,  similar  to  that  of 
P.  caudivolvulus ;  head  not  quite  so  short,  body  not  so  broad,  as  in 

'  The  locality  whence  Andenon'a  apMuneoB  ware   obtained  was  near  thia,  but  on 
another  road  ftoat  Sbiriz  Ut  lafah&n.     '  Awada,'  laven  days  north  of  Shiri^  is  a  tnitprint 
B  for  Ab&deli. 
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P.  OUmeri;  Umbs  and  tail  longer.  In  adalte,  the  fore-limb  laid  back 
reaches  the  thigh,  the  hind-limb  laid  forward  extends  about  to  the  eye, 
in  younger  specimena  to  the  end  of  the  snout ;  the  tail  exceeds  the 
body  in  length  by  from  one-third  to  one-half.  The  base  of  the  tail 
is  depressed  and  very  slightly  dilated,  the  tail  tapers  gradually,  is 
much  thicker  in  proportion  than  in  P.  Olivia,  and  can  be  coiled 
upwards  near  the  end.  Toes  strong  and  moderately  long,  very  little 
serrated  at  the  edge;  the  fourth  toe  on  the  hind-foot  exceeds  ihe 
third  by  twice  the  length  of  its  claw.  Claws  strong,  very  little 
curved,  of  a  yellow  colour ;  the  claw  of  the  fifth  toe  on  the  hind-foot  is 
double  the  length  of  the  others.  Maxillary  teeth  (molars)  ^^, 
incisors  |^  the  outer  pair  of  the  latter  in  each  jaw  being  elongate. 
A  large  specimen  measures  7.25  inches,  of  which  the  tall  from  the 
anus  is  4.3;  the  fore-limb  is  1.5,  hind-leg  2.4J  long,  measured  as 
usual  to  tiie  ends  of  the  toes. 

Scales  of  the  head  rather  tubercular,  slightly  unequal  in  size,  those 
of  the  frontal  region  and  centre  of  the  occiput  being  usually  rather 
larger ;  eaoh  nostril  is  usually  in  the  upper  part  of  a  rather  large 
oval  shield,  with  a  smaller  creacentie  shield  above  it,  or  it  is  between 
two  shields,  an  upper  and  a  lower ;  one  scale  (more  rarely  two)  in  the 
middle  between  the  nasals.  There  is  a  fringe  of  moderate-sized,  rather 
rounded  scales  to  the  upper  eyelid,  and  of  much  longer  pointed  ones  to 
tbe  lower,  in  each  case  about  ten  in  number,  varying  slightly,  llie 
scales  on  the  sides  of  the  head  above  the  labials  and  some  of  the  scales 
of  the  occiput  have  often  pores  on  their  lower  or  outer  surface,  but  I 
do  not  find  this  character  constant.  Upper  labials  about  30-3 1 ; 
usually  the  last  on  each  side  is  lai^r,  and  there  is  no  distinct  rostral. 
But  there  is  much  variation  in  these  points ;  in  one  specimen  I  count 
36  upper  labials.  The  mental  plate  or  lower  rostral  is  larger  than 
the  other  lower  labials ;  there  are  two  rows  of  enlarged  scales,  the 
lower  of  them  the  larger,  but  not  extending  far  back,  along  the  lower 
labials.  Ears  covered  by  small  granular  scales  similar  to  those  of 
the  throat. 

Scales  of  the  back  rhomboidal,  Binooth,  in  transverse  rows,  in  the 
centre  of  the  back  a  little  larger,  and  gradually  diminishing  slightly 
towards  the  sides,  granular  in  front  of  the  thigh  and  behind  the 
shoulder ;  ventral  shields  nearly  square,  about  the  same  size  as  those  in 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  as  a  rule  smooth,  but  in  some  cases  I 
find   slight  keels  and  distinctly  mucronate  tcrminatioos  behind  on 
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some  of  the  scales  about  the  middle  and  poeterior  portions.  I  ooont 
about  106-113  scales  round  the  middle  of  the  body.  Scales  od  the 
limbs  as  a  rule  smooth ;  on  the  tarsus  aud  fore-arm  however  they  are 
usually,  but  not  always,  more  or  less  keeled  above  and  below ;  scales 
beneath  the  soles  of  the  feet  strongly  keeled,  cross-platea  beneath  the 
toes  ribbed  (only  seen  under  a  strong  lens).  The  tail  is  covered  near 
the  base  imd  for  about  a  qnarter  of  its  length  with  smooth  rhomboidal 
scales  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  back;  the  remainder  is  covered 
with  keeled  scales,  the  keels  forming  longitndinal  lines  below,  but  not 
above ;  all  the  tail  scales  are  in  rings. 

Colour  of  the  upper  parts,  when  fresh,  pale  slaty  grey  to  dusky 
brown,  speckled  more  or  less  finely  and  closely  with  whitish,  and 
occasionally,  but  by  no  means  generally,  crossed  with  transverse  dusky 
bands,  usually  of  a  pinkish  or  coppery  colour  in  living  specimens,  or 
marked  with  dark  spots.  The  tip  of  the  tail  is  always  black  below, 
and  usually  above  also,  but  the  distance  to  which  the  black  extends 
from  the  tip  varies;  in  front  of  the  black  portion  and  separated  from 
it  there  are  frequently  one  or  more  black  rings,  and  the  basal  portion 
is  often  marked  with  dusky  spots  at  the  sides  or  banded  with  dusky 
above.  Lower  parte,  except  the  end  of  the  tail,  usually  white ;  in  some 
cases  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  except  the  tip  is  of  salmon  colour 
(probably  during  the  breeding  season  only),  and  the  hinder  part  of  the 
thighs  is  bright  yellow. 

This  Pkjynocephalni  was  found  in  open  plains,  very  locally  distri- 
buted, and  apparently  keeping  to  more  barren  and  sandy  parts  of  the 
country  than  the  other  species.  The  only  place  where  I  found  it 
common  was  in  the  great  sandy  plain  east  of  EarmAn.  I  first  met 
with  it  in  Narmashir,  near  Bigan  and  Bam,  at  about  2500  feet  above 
the  sea;  the  other  places  where  it  was  seen  were  2000  to  3000 
feet  higher,  but  it  was  not  observed  at  any  greater  elevation.  One 
specimen  was  captured  on  the  utterly  barren  salt-swamp  of  Sar-i-jum, 
between  Earm&n  and  Shiraz.  Anderson's  examples  come  from  Awada, 
evidently  Ab£deh,  which  is  higher  than  any  place  where  I  observed 
this  species.  I  also  remember  seeing  it  near  IsfahjLn,  but  I  have  not 
preserved  specimens,  and  I  did  not  notice  it  further  north. 

P.  maculatui  has  a  habit  of  coiling  the  end  of  its  tail  upwards,  or  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  a  chamseleon  coils  it.  I  cannot 
form  any  idea  of  the  use  to  which  this  animal  puts  its  tail  as  a  pre- 
hensile organ.     The  places  it  inhabits  are  as  a  rule  destitute  even  of 
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bushes,  so  that  the  tail  cao  scarcely  be  employed  for  climbing.  Although 
it  is  closely  allied  to  P.  caudivohulut,  I  do  not  think  it  is  either  her- 
bivorous or  TivipaTons ;  I  find  only  remains  of  ioBecto  (<^efly  ants,  as 
in  the  other  species)  in  the  stomach ;  and  in  two  pregnant  females 
captured  near  Bam  on  the  aist  of  April  I  find  two  egga  in  eacb. 
Neither  have  I  ever  obserred  that  this  species  burrows  or  takes  refuge 
in  holes  or  under  stones '. 

Undoubtedly  P.  maculalut  is  closely  allied  to  P.  cauditfolvultu.  On 
comparing  it  with  specimens  of  that  species  from  Tibet,  in  the  British 
Museum,  I  find  the  latter  difier  in  having  a  shorter  tail,  no  keels  on 
the  tail  scales  except  close  to  the  tips,  and  strong  keels  to  the  scales  of 
the  abdomen.  The  size  is  much  smaller  and  the  colouration  different. 
Dr.  Gunther  states,  in  his  '  Beptiles  of  British  India,'  p.  i6i,  that  these 
Tibetan  specimens  have  been  compared  by  Prof.  Peters  with  the 
type  of  P.  caudivolvuluB  and  found  identical.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Eichwald,  in  his  '  Faona  Caspio-Caucasica,'  describes  the 
ventral  scales  of  P.  caudivolvulus  as  not  keeled,  and  the  present  species, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  them  sometimes  slightly  keeled,  so  it  is  possible 
the  difference  in  this  respect  is  not  constant. 

16.  Uromastiz  *  miorolepiB,  W.  Blanf. 


U.  affinia  U.  spinipedi,  tubercvlia  majoribm  ad  latera  corporis  spartU 
eare/iiilms,  pluns  ad  latera  colli  tuberculos  parvot  ferentibut,  iquamUqve 
supra  et  infra  pedea  minoribus,  diHingvendua.  Ab  U.  acanthinnri 
aqvamis  omnibus  mitlto  minoriiua  facile  recognosdtur. 

Hab.  in  Mesopotamia  Juxia  nrbem  Basrah  {Bussora). 

'  I  mantion  these  facti  becftUM  Mr.  Theobald  found  a  PhrytuxejAalu*  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Twmoriri  in  Thibet,  tilled  at  fint  P.  Olivieri  hy  tbe  finder,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1861,  xixi, 
p.  J18,  and  then  P.  Theobaldi  by  Mr.  Bl;th,  id.  186^,  ixiii,  p.  go,  but  niboequentl; 
ideatiGed  by  Mr.  Thoobald  himself  with  P.  caudinohtdut,  Cat.  Bept.  Mus.  As.  80c 
p.  40,  which  he  deacrib«d  u  living  in  paira,  Inhabiting  burrows,  and  produdng  living 
yoimg, — two  and  occauonallj  three  ftett  being  found  in  femaUs.  Tbn  aame  sped«s  wm 
described  apparautl;  m  P.  BtMakai  by  Steindacbner,  Bept.  Novara,  p.  31,  but  identified 
by  Oontber  with  P.  eaudivohalia,  ZooL  Beeord,  1867,  p.  ij;. 

*  Mr.  Theobald  (JoDm.  linn.  Boo.  i,  p.  34,  and  J.  A.  S.  B.  iSeS,  Cat.  RepL  p.  39) 
proposed  to  separate  Ummatlia,  LeM^u,  and  Phrtfnocepkaha  as  a  dtitinot  fiuoily, 
because  they  are  herbivorous  and  lire  in  burrows.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by 
AndenoD,  P.  Z.  3.  1S71,  p.  167,  and  StoUczka,  P,  A.  8.  B.  iS7i,p.8t.  If  nuIotUDcd, 
however,  it  muBt  be  bo  on  other  grounds  than  those  assigned  by  Theobald,  and  I  do 
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Description  :—GeDersl  form  masBive;  trunk  broad,  depressed ;  head 
triangular,  upper  portion  flat  behind,  descending  in  a  curve  towards 
the  muzzle.  Limbs  rather  stout ;  the  fore-foot  laid  forward  extends 
beyond  the  snout  by  the  length  of  the  fingers,  laid  backward  it 
reaches  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  thigh ;  when  the  hind-foot 
is  brought  forward,  the  ends  of  the  toes  nearly  touch  the  axil.  Toes 
strong,  a  firinge  of  pointed  scales  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  fourth 
toe  of  the  hind  foot,  and  less  marked  Iringee  on  the  second  and 
third  toes.  Claws  rather  long,  pale  coloured.  Tail  thick,  gradually 
attenuate,  formed  of  rings  of  pointed  conical  tubercles,  its  length 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  body  without  the  head  and  neck. 

About  eighteen  subconical  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw, 
those  in  front  smaller  and  much  worn  down;  fifteen  similar  teeth 
much  blunted  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  front  of  the  upper 
jaw  is  a  cutting  edge  formed  of  a  broad  central  portion,  which  appears 
to  be  a  process  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  two  smaller  lateral  teeth, 
one  on  each  side,  apparently  united  to  the  central  process  at  the 
base.  Similarly  in  front  of  the  lower  jaw  are  two  cutting  edges, 
one  at  the  end  of  each  ramus  of  the  mandible,  each  composed  of 
an  osseous  and  a  dental  portion,  the  osseous  portion  the  broadest, 
and  nearest  to  the  extremity  of  the  jaw.  In  young  specimens  the 
dental  portion  of  these  pseudo-incisors  is  more  developed  and  the 
osseous  portion  less  than  in  adults.     Tongue  deeply  cleft  at  the  end. 

The  largest  specimen  obtained  measures  21  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  from  the  anus  measures  8.5,  head  2,  fore-limb  to  end  of  claws 
4.75,  third  toe  and  claw  measured  from  the  division  between  the  third 
and  fourth  toes  i.ia,  hind'limb  6.25,  third  toe  1.22. 

Scales: — Head  covered  above  with  convex  scales,  largest  on  the 
snout  and  occiput,  and  on  the  forehead  between  the  eyes.  Canihus 
ros/ratis  rounded;  nostrils  lateral,  oval,  rather  large,  each  in  the 
middle  of  a  single  plate  below  the  canthut.  Rostral  enlarged ;  mental 
smaller  than  the  rostral.   Labials  scarcely  larger  than  the  neighbouring 

Dot  tbink  PhTynoee^haiii*,  none  of  the  Fernitn  apedea  of  vhloh  Ure  In  holes  or  ue 
beiluToraiis,  uid  the  dentition  of  which  reaerablea  Agaiaa  and  not  Vnmattix,  can  be 
indaded.  Sldlio,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  herbivorous,  though  not  eioluuvelj  so.  That 
Uramattii:,  Centrolrachdat,  and  I  believe  LeiolrpU,  fbnn  a  wetl-marked  Kction,  is 
obvious,  and  thej  appear  to  me  just  aa  deserving  of  aepanlfOQ  &Dm  tbe  Againida  M 
are  Uie  Stpsida  from  the  Scincida,  but  I  prefer  myself  retMning  the  larger  groupt 
as  families. 
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scales ;  posterior  upper  labiale  triangular,  all  others  »)aare  Chin, 
except  sear  the  lower  labials,  covered  with  very  small  convex 
scales;  scales  of  the  neck  equally  small,  sabconical  or  macronate, 
those  of  the  lower  sorfoce  in  transverse  rows.  Sides  of  the  necit 
with  irr^ilar  longitudinal  folds,  bearing  larger  tabercalar  pointed 
scales;  there  are  also  transverse  folds  below  the  Deck,  bnt  they 
do  not  bear  larger  tubercles.  Scales  of  the  back  acd  sidefi  all  small, 
suhmocronate,  with  the  points  compressed  and  directed  backward, 
in  well-marked  transverse  rows  except  near  the  middle  line  of  the 
back;  no  enlarged  sc^es  on  the  sides.  Abdominal  scales  rhomboidal, 
a  little  lai^ier  than  those  of  the  back,  arranged  in  transverse  series. 
Scales  of  anterior  portion  of  the  fore-limb  like  those  of  the  abdomen, 
those  on  the  posterior  surface  the  size  of  the  hack  scales,  a  few 
slightly  enlarged  scales  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  fore-arm.  On 
the  hind-limh  the  scales  are  laiger  on  the  inner,  smaller  on  the 
outer  surface ;  a  row  of  large  conical  tubercles  passes  down  the 
frout  of  the  tarsus,  and  large  spinose  tubercles  are  scattered  over 
its  outer  surface ;  a  few,  less  in  size,  occurring  on  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  thigh.  Feet  and  toes  covered  beneath  with  keeled  scales, 
the  keels  longitudinal  on  the  soles  of  the  fore-feet,  transverse  on 
those  of  the  bind-feet.  In  the  largest  specimen,  a  male,  there  are 
eighteen  femoral  pores  on  one  side,  twenty  on  the  other,  in  a  younger 
specimen  fourteen  beneath  each  thigh,  the  two  series  coming  close 
together  in  the  pncanal  region.  IWl  when  perfect  consisting  of 
about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  rings,  the  upper  and  lateral  portion 
of  each  ring  consisting  of  large  spines,  the  points  directed  backward ; 
the  lower  portion,  except  towards  the  tip,  is  covered  by  rings  of 
smaller  nearly  flat  scales,  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  base  of 
the  tail. 

Ck)lour  olive  grey,  with  small  rather  indistinct  darker  spots  on  the 
back ;  lower  parts  and  tail  rather  paler. 

Intestinal  canal  elongate,  hut  apparently  less  so  than  in  Centro- 
tracheliu.  In  a  specimen  measuring  altogether  17  in.  in  length, 
of  which  the  tail  is  7,  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  tract  from 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus  is  28  in.,  the  large 
intestines  measuring  8  in. 

This  species  was  found  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Basrah, 
whence  three  specimens  were  brought  by  Captain  Phillips  and 
presented  alive  to  the  Zoological  Society.     It  is  in  all  probability 
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this  lizard  which  was  first  noticed  in  Mesopotamia  by  Olivier  (Voyage 
dans  I'Empire  Othman,  I'Egypte,  et  la  Fer&e,  ii,  p.  428),  and  said 
to  be  larger  aod  longer  than  a  man's  arm,  and  dwelling  in  holes 
like  those  made  by  foxes. 

U,  mierolepia  is  closely  allied  to  the  African  V.  tpinipet  and  U. 
acanfiinunit ;  it  is  distiDgnished  from  the  former  by  the  absence 
of  enlarged  scales  on  the  sides  and  by  the  lateral  folds  on  the  neck 
bearing  tubercles,  and  from  the  latter  by  its  much  smaller  scales. 


17.  CentTotrfwhelOB  ABmoan,  Stranch,  PI.  XXI. 

BdU.  Acad.  Imp.  Sol.  St.  Pet.  1S63,  vi,  p.  479. 
Bot-mirh  or  Sm-myeA,  Peniui  (Go»t-niflIter). 

I.  AboDt  ulnetj  milea  nortli-west  of  Btunpdr,  Bslil- 


1-4,  Near  Bigan,  Narmuhlr,  Boath-ewtem  Femia     .  •         >soo 

This  is  the  second  of  the  two  remarkable  lizards  procured  at  Sar-i- 
chlUi,  north-west  of  Sistin  and  north-north-east  of  'Earm&i,  by  Count 
Keyserling,  when  attached  to  Mons.  de  Khanikoff's  expedition  into 
Eastern  Persia,  and  described  by  Strauch.  The  example  from  which 
the  description  was  taken  was  brought  alive  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Strauch's  description  in  Latin  is  excellent:  it  is  reproduced  in  the 
Zoolo^cal  Record  for  1864,  p.  115.  I  append  a  somewhat  fuller 
account  in  English. 

Description : — General  form  very  massive ;  trunk  remarkably  broad 
and  depressed;  head  short,  aubtriangular,  depressed,  but  not  very  flat, 
about  as  broad  as  long,  the  frontal  region  descending  in  a  curve  to  the 
blunt  muzzle.  Limbs  stout,  of  moderate  length ;  the  fore-foot  laid 
forward  extends  beyond  the  snout  by  the  length  of  the  fingersj  laid 
back  it  reaches  more  tlian  half-way  to  tlie  thigh ;  the  hind-1^  laid 
forwards  extends  about  three-quarters  of  the  distance  to  the  axil.  Toes 
short  and  strong,  not  fringed,  those  of  the  bind-foot  about  the  same 
length  as  those  of  the  fore-foot,  gradually  increasing  in  length  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth ;  in  the  fore-foot  the  fourth  toe  is  very 
little  longer  than  the  third,  in  the  hind-foot  it  exceeds  it  by  the 
length  of  its  cUw.  l^il  very  thick,  rather  shorter  than  the  body  and 
head,  depressed  near  the  base,  regularly  attenuate,  surrounded  by  rings 
of  conical  tubercles.      Dentition  peculiar,  being  similar  to  that  of 
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Uromoiiia;,  aod  difiering  widely  from  that  of  tlie  insectivoroiia  Agamoids. 
There  are  in  a  Urge  epecimen  twenty-two  subcorneal  teeth  on  each 
aide  of  the  upper  jaw ;  tweoty,  of  which  nineteen  are  sabconical  and 
one  in  front  to  he  presently  descrihed,  on  each  side  of  the  lower.  These 
teeth  are  laterally  compressed  and  veiy  close  together,  forming  a  oon- 
tinuous  series,  and  those  in  front  are  worn  down,  so  as  to  form  almost 
a  continuous  cutting  edge.  In  iront  of  the  upp€!t  jaw,  separated  by 
a  email  inteiapace  from  the  maxillary  teeth,  is  a  hroad  cutting  edge, 
like  that  of  a  human  incisor,  formed  apparently  of  a  process  of  Uie 
intermaxillary  hone,  and  not  an  implanted  tooth ;  opposed  to  thjs  in  the 
lower  jaw  are  two  cutting  edges,  one  at  each  end  of  the  row  of  lower 
molars,  not  separated  &om  the  lower  molars  by  any  space,  but  a  little 
apart  irom  each  other.  These  psendo^incisore  appear  entirely  com- 
posed of  hone,  the  dental  portion  seen  in  Uromaatix  being  apparently 
deficient  in  the  present  species,  or  perhaps  becoming  so  worn  down  in 
old  specimens  that  it  cannot  be  seen.  The  tongue  is  moderate,  deeply 
clefl  at  the  end.  The  largest  specimen  collected  measures  30  in.,  of 
which  the  tail  from  the  anus  is  9.5,  head  3 :  the  body  is  5  in. 
broad.  In  another  smaller  specimen  measuring  ij  in.,  the  tail  is 
6.25  long,  head  about  1.75,  fore-limb  3,  third  toe  and  claw  measured 
from  the  division  between  the  third  and  fourth  toes  0,7,  hind-limb 
4.25,  third  toe  and  claw  0.7. 

Frontal  and  occipital  regions  of  the  head  and  the  central  line  joining 
them  covered  with  convex  tubercular  scales  of  unequal  size,  but  much 
larger  than  those  on  the  supraorbital  region.  This  is  indented  by  a 
longitudinal  groove  just  inside  the  superciliary  ridge,  which  is  not 
prominent.  Canthm  rotlralU  rounded,  indistinct,  the  nostril  lateral, 
crescentic,  rather  large,  occupying  the  hinder  portion  of  a  nasal  plate 
below  the  position  of  the  caniius,  and  with  the  hinder  margin  formed 
of  small  scales.  No  enlarged  rostral  or  mental ;  labials  all  small, 
scarcely  if  at  all  larger  than  the  adjoining  scales.  Several  rows  of 
rather  elongate  scales  parallel  with  the  lower  labials.  Scales  of  the 
sides  of  the  head  mostly  spiall;  a  row  of  rather  larger  tubercular  or 
bluntly-keeled  scales  commences  below  the  eye  and  continues  upwards 
and  backwards  to  above  the  tympannm.  Scales  in  front  of  the  ear 
slightly  enlarged  and  conical,  l^mpanum  rather  large,  its  height 
greater  than  ite  breadth,  partly  concealed  by  the  spinous  folds  of 
the  neck ;  the  membrane  rather  deeply  seated.  Chin  and  throat 
below  granular. 
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On  the  back  of  the  occiput  ore  some  large  mucronate  scaleB,  and 
gronpe  of  still  larger  spinose  tubercles  are  scattered  over  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  neck;  the  interrening  scales  small  and  sabmncronate. 
The  back  and  sides  are  covered  with  small  rhomboidal,  subimbricate 
scales,  obtusely  keeled,  and  terminating  posteriorly  in  rather  blont 
points  ;  across  these  extend  numerous  transverse,  equidistant  rows  of 
much  larger  mucronate  tubercles,  their  points  directed  backwards; 
some  on  the  anterior  portions  of  the  sides  are  spinose.  Abdomen 
clothed  with  rhomboidal  imbricate  scales  in  transverse  series,  mostly 
smooth,  but  sometimes  bluntly  keeled  near  the  sides,  especially  in 
iront,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  larger  dorsal  scales.  Limbs  covered 
with  imbricate  scales,  more  or  less  distinctly  keeled  or  submucronate, 
much  larger  above  than  below ;  some  very  large  conical  scales  scattered 
over  the  upper  and  hinder  parte  of  the  thigh  and  tarsus.  Scales  of  the 
soles  keeled,  the  cross-plates  below  the  toes  with  several  keels  each. 
Tail  in  very  distinct  rings,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  each  sur- 
rounded above  and  at  the  sides  by  very  large  spinose  tubercles,  eight  to 
ten  in  each  ring,  the  lower  portion  without  tubercles,  but  covered  with 
keeled  scales.  From  nine  to  eleven  pores,  showing  as  soft  blunted 
tubercles,  on  the  underside  of  each  thigh,  each  pore  surrounded  by 
small  scales,  the  row  of  pores  extending  to  the  pneanal  region  but 
not  across  it.  Neck  with  fold  below  and  at  the  sides ;  no  distinct 
fold  across  the  nape. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  elongate,  measuring  40  in.  in  a  specimen 
about  ]8  in.  long.  In  a  specimen  of  Agama  t^lit,  10  in.  in  length, 
the  intestinal  tract,  similarly  measured  from  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach  to  the  anus,  is  only  7  in.  long :  both  specimens  being  pre- 
served in  spirit,  the  tissues  have  doubtless  contracted.  The  stomach 
of  CmtrotracHeius  is  small  in  circumference  but  about  6  in.  long. 
About  10  in.  from  the  anus  the  intestine  swells  into  a  large  sac-like 
CKCum,  much  exceeding  the  stomach  in  circumference.  The  rectum 
is  thick,  and  longitudinally  grooved  externally  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  length,  bat  this  may  be  due  to  contraction  just  before 
death. 

All  the  specimens  collected  are  males.  In  these,  when  fresh,  the 
head,  limbs,  and  tml  were  blackish  above ;  the  back  and  sides  were  buff, 
tiie  larger  tubercles  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  upon  the  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders  scarlet,  the  red  colour  gradually  disappearing  on  the  en- 
larged scales  of  the  back.     Probably  this  colour  is  seasonal,  and  may  in 
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the  height  of  the  breediiig  Beason  colour  all  the  back.  Some  specimens, 
probably  femaleB,  appeared  to  be  of  a  uniform  yellowish  olivaceoos 
colour  OD  the  upper  parts.  The  lower  parts  of  the  head,  limbs,  and 
tail  black,  more  or  less  mottled  with  greyish  white;  abdomen  pale. 

This  superb  Uromasticid  w«s  first  seen  at  Khusrin,  five  marches 
north-west  of  Bampur,  in  Baluchist&a,  where  a  spedmen  was  shot  by 
Major  St.  John  on  a  small  etony  rise  at  the  edge  of  the  Bampur  plain. 
We  met  with  it  more  commonly  along  the  mai^w  of  the  Narmaelur 
desert,  near  K%^,  a  few  marches  farther  to  the  nortiL-west.  This 
plain  extends  fax  to  the  northward,  towards  Sistfui  and  Khorassfin,  and 
the  same  lizard  may  iohabit  a  considerable  portion  of  Eastern  Persia. 
Where  seen  it  lived  in  a  semi-desert,  rather  gmvelly  plain,  with 
scattered  patches  of  low  thin  bosh,  chiefly  barilla  and  tamarisk.  It  is 
heavy  in  its  movements,  but  can  run  tolerably  quick.  It  lives  in 
lai^  holes  resembling  rabbit-holes,  evidently  dug  by  itself;  I  do^  out 
one  individualj  which  I  had  seen  take  refuge  in  a  hole,  Irom  a  depth  of 
about  2  tt.  under  ground.  The  burrow,  about  18  in.  from  the  surface, 
turned  at  right  angles  to  its  original  direction,  and  was  altogether 
about  4  ft.  long. 

Cenlroiracielnt  Atmiuti,  like  Uromattix  Hardwicki  •,  is  purely  herbi- 
vorous, hying  00  leaves  and  stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  seeds,  etc. 
It  also  resembles  Uromastia!  in  not  leaving  its  borrow  until  the  sun  is 
well  up,  in  the  cold  season  at  all  events,  and  in  Us  gentle  disposition. 
It  does  not  attempt  to  bite  when  captured. 

In  the  accompanying  plate  this  lizard  is  represented  two-fifbbs  the 
natural  size. 


18.  *C.  lorioatus,  W.  Blanf. 
P.  Z.  s.  1874. 

C.  peraffinit  C.  Asmussi,  a  qvo  colore  pallidiore,  i»aielli»o  nee 
oUvaceo,  Jiisco-Ttiaculaio,  tquamarum  majomm  dorsalium  aerUbut  magu 
disianiibus,  unguibus  Jbrlioriius,  iptamit  tupradigitalUma  minoribiu  et 
carinit  squamamm  infra  pedes  poeteriores  in  lineaa  traiuvertat  hand 
obUquai  dUpositu,  iantum  differi. 

Hah.  haudprocul  a  Buihire. 

■  CoDf.Theobald,  Jour. Lin.  Socx,  p.  34— Cat. It«pt.Hiu.  At.  Soc. p.39, inJ.  A.aB. 
xxxvii,  Pt.  a^-Stdlcskk,  Pnw.  A.  8.  B.  1871,  p.  Si. 
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In  all  essCDtial  characters  thie  species  resembles  the  type  of  the 
genus  very  closely.  I  have  only  exanutked  a  mngle  specimen  of 
C.  loricatvg,  and  that  is  said  to  be  a  very  small  one;  it  is  1 6  in. 
long,  and,  as  preserved  in  spirit,  of  a  pale  pinkish  or  cream  colour, 
very  different  irom  the  olive  of  C.  Antaun.  The  back  is  marked  with 
amall  dosky  spots,  owing  to  some  of  the  larger  scales  here  and  there 
being  of  tiiat  colour.  The  larger  scales  are  arranged  in  rather  more 
distant  lines,  and  in  the  lines  themeelves  they  are  more  scattered,  but 
the  most  striking  difference  is  that  there  are  very  few  spinose  scales  on 
the  neck,  and  the  enlarged  scales  of  the  back  and  sides  are  nearly  flat, 
instead  of  being  sharply  mncronate.  This,  however,  may  be  partly  a 
sexual  difitinctiDu,  as  all  my  specimens  of  C.  Atmiuri  are  males.  The 
only  example  of  C.  loricatut  is  eviscerated,  and  I  cannot  determine  the 
sex.  The  femoral  pores  are  ill-developed  and  obscure,  but  they  appear 
closer  togetiier  and  more  numerous  than  in  C.  Asmum.  The  beet 
character,  however,  for  separating  tiiese  two  forms  is  to  be  found  in 
the  toes,  which  in  C.  loricatut  are  shorter  and  have  much  stouter  claws, 
the  scales  above  the  toes,  except  close  to  the  claws,  being  much 
smaller,  and  the  keeled  scales  beo^th  the  feet  having  their  longer 
diameter  and  the  direction  of  their  keels  transverse,  whilst  in 
C.  AtrnMsi  they  are  oblique.  In  the  specimen  of  the  former,  the 
third  toe  with  claw  in  the  fore-foot  measures  0.67  in.,  in  the  hind- 
foot  0.6.  The  feet  too  are  broader  in  the  Bushire  species,  and  there 
is  a  much  more  distinct  fringe  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  fourth 
hind-toe. 

From  the  various  accoonts  given  of  this  CetUrotrackelus,  I  believe 
it  to  be  probably  laiger  than  C.  Amium.  The  specimen  I  have 
examined  is  said  by  the  gentlemui  who  sent  it  to  be  very  small. 
I  am  indebted  to  Major  St.  John  for  the  following  interesting  note 
of  its  occurrence  near  Bushire.  Major  St.  John  also  told  me  that  he 
believed  this  lizard  was  a  larger  animal  than  that  which  we  found  in 
Narmashlr. 

For  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  specimen  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Sclater,  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
from  the  different  correspondents  of  the  Zoological  Society  some  of  the 
PeisiaD  animals  of  which  I  had  heard,  but  which  I  had  been  unable  to 
procure.  The  present  lizard  was  obtained  and  sent  to  Dr.  Sclater  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  after  much  trouble  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  specimen 
from  the  Arabs.    His  chief  difficulty  was  that  in  the  winter  these 
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lizards  were  nerer  seea ;  doubtiess  they  hybenutte  at  that  season,  as 
suggested  by  Major  St.  John. 

A  youngs  UromatUx  was  obtained  from  the  soath  coast  of  Arabia  by 
Dr.  Garter,  P.Z.  S.  1863,  p.  237.  Dr.  Gray,  who  examined  the^ped- 
men,  which  was  dried,  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
species. 

[The  CeiUrotrackeUu  I  have  only  seen  once,  when  riding  across  the 
desert  from  Shif,  a  small  port  opposite  Sushire,  to  Borasjan,  the 
surface  being  sandy  clay,  with  small  bushes  of  wormwood  and  barilla. 
The  lizards  were  sitting  outside  their  holes  in  the  evening  in  May,  and 
my  buU-terrier  killed  two.  They  evinced  no  terror  of  the  dog ;  in- 
deed, one  attacked  her,  and  the  dog's  month  was  sereiely  cnt  by  the 
sharp  Bcdes  of  the  lizard's  flanks ;  from  memoiy,  I  should  say  the 
lizard  was  20  in.  long.  The  above  was  the  only  occasioD  on  which 
I  have  been  off  the  regular  road  in  summer,  though  I  have  been  all 
over  the  country  in  winter  without  remarking  the  CeaintraekeUu, 
which  must  therefore,  I  should  think,  be  a  hybemating  animal , — 
O.  St.  J.] 


Family  GECKOUD^. 

16.  'Etemtdaotylns  maonlatus.  Dam.  et  Bibr. 

I  saw  this  species  in  houses  at  Gwfidar,  on  the  coast  of  Baluchistin. 
It  may  perhaps  have  been  introduced  isom  India. 


20.  H.  Fersious,  Anderson. 

P.  Z.  S.  1873,  p.  37S,  %.  1  (mediaciu). 

No  exact  locality  is  g^ven ;  I  believe  the  species,  however,  to  have 
been  obtained  in  Southern  Persia,  and  probably  at  Snshire.  Yhe 
woodcut  is  not  very  correct,  the  dorsal  tubercles  being  represented 
as  hemispherical  and  the  pupil  as  circolar. 

The  tubercles  on  the  centre  of  the  back  are  not  distinctly  trihedral, 
though  they  are  keeled ;  they  become  more  elongate  on  the  loins,  and 
are  conoidal  towards  the  cddes.  The  tubercles  on  the  tail  are  rather 
smaller  than  those  on  the  back ;  they  are  a  little  irregular,  but  the 
proper  numb«;  in  each  row  is  six,  three  on  each  side.     Limbs  moderate. 
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the  hind-foot  laid  forward  does  not  extend  to  the  shoulder,  the  fore-foot 
reachee  the  eye.  The  rostral  is  cleft  for  Bome  distance  above ;  nostril 
nith  three  enlarged  scales  behiod  it. 

ai.  H.  sp.  PI.  XXII,  fig.  I. 

I .  IMz&k,  Baldchiitin    -  ■         -  -         . .         ■  ■  .  ■         4000 


I  cannot  satis&ctorily  identify  the  only  example  of  a  Eemidactflui 
which  I  procured.  It  is  near  H.  maeulatut  and  U.  Persicus,  The 
back  is  covered  with  granular  scales,  thickly  interspersed  with  rather 
small  bihedral  tubercles,  none  of  which  equal  the  ear-opening  in  size. 
There  are  about  fourteen  rather  irregaUr  rows  of  these  tubercles 
across  the  middle  of  the  back ;  they  are  rather  smaller  in  front,  aad 
on  the  sides  of  the  back  and  fore-part  of  the  limbs  they  are  smaller 
and  indistinctly  trihedral.  There  are  about  forty  scales  across  the 
abdomen.  Tail  verticillate,  towards  the  base  the  rings  are  marked  by 
three  or  four  tubercles  on  each  side,  smaller  than  those  on  the  back ; 
no  enlarged  snbcaudal  plates,  and  in  the  only  specimen  obtained  (a 
female  apparently)  no  femoral  or  presanal  pores. 

Occipital  portion  of  the  head  with  small  round  tubercles  scattered 
over  it.  Eyelid  circular,  without  enlai^ed  scales  ;  pupil  vertical.  The 
granular  scales  between  the  nostril  and  eye  rather  larger  than  those  on 
other  parts  of  the  head.  Nostrils  between  the  rostral,  first  labial  and 
three  slightly  enlai^ed  scales  behind.  Ear-opening  moderate.  About 
t^k  upper  and  eight  or  nine  lower  labials ;  a  row  of  slightly  enlarged 
scales  along  the  superior  edge  of  the  upper  labials ;  only  one  pair  of 
chin  shields,  which  form  a  broad  suture  behind  the  mental,  and  only 
meet  the  first  lower  labial ;  a  few  enlarged  scales  along  the  edges  of 
the  lower  labials. 

Limbs  rather  longer  than  in  E.  maeulatus.  The  fore-foot  extends 
beyond  the  eye  if  laid  forward,  the  hind-limb  just  reaches  t>he  shoulder. 
Plates  beneath  the  toes  numerous  (twelve  to  fourteen),  divided  nearly 
to  the  base,  the  two  halves  meeting  at  a  very  obtuse  angle. 

Colour  grey,  with  imperfect  cross-bauds  on  the  back  and  tail ;  a  dark 
line  from  the  nostril,  through  the  eye,  and  above  the  ear.  Length 
3.65  in.,  of  which  the  tail  from  the  anus  measures  2  in. 

This  species  is  distinguished  firom  H.  maculatut,  D.  and  B.  (as 
restricted  by  Giinther),  by  the  much  smaller  tubercles  on  the  tail 
(which  has  no  appearance  of  having  been  reproduced  in  the  specimen 
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before  me),  by  its  ratiier  more  elongate  form,  by  mach  smaller  scales  on 
the  abdomen,  only  one  pair  of  chin  sliields,  and  more  numeroos  platee 
beneath  the  toes. 

From  H.  Perneut,  And.,  it  appears  to  differ  in  being  more  elender,  in 
having  longer  and  slighter  limbs,  fewer  scales  across  the  abdomen  and 
less  marked  tubercles  on  the  tail.  It  is  possible  that  the  greater 
elendemees  may  be  dae  to  immaturity. 

But  a  single  specimen  was  obtained  of  this  form,  and  altboogh  it 
appears  to  me  distinct  from  H.  Perttau,  I  do  not  name  it,  as  it  may 
prove  only  a  variety. 


22.  Gymnodaotylns  tirevlpea,  W.  Blanf.  Fl.  XXH,  Sg.  2. 

Aon.  ftftd  Hag.  N»t.  HIal.  Jutia  1374,  liii,  p.  453. 

I.  Aptar,  Dear  Bunpiir,  BkldohltUil 


G.  ajinit  Oymnodactylis  gecboidi,  Caspio  Eachbensiqae,  dorso 
tuberculit  pareu  triquetrii  in  10  series  longitudwaUa  duposUis  omato, 
eaudd  verlicillatd,  anntilo  sin^lo  tuierculis  tribua  carinaUt  lonffitaouUf 
Ktringue  armaio,  suitus  tcuiis  majoribut  {nonnvllis  divitis)  indutd: 
tquamis  ventraliitis  in  serie  traruversd  circum  2%  ;  pons  ingttinalibui  4, 
femoralibus  nuUis,  membria  digitisque  breviiut,  ped«  anteriore  vias  ante 
oculum,  postmore  iutaerum  attingente. 

Hab.  in  Oedrosid  {Batuchistdn). 

Head  and  body  moderately  depressed,  limbs  rather  short.  Scales  of 
the  back  granular,  with  numerons  sharply-keeled  trihedral  tubercles, 
each  nearly  equal  to  the  small  ear-opening  in  size,  and  ^  arranged 
in  regular  lon^tudinal  lines,  of  which  ten  may  be  counted  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  diminishing  to  six  between  the  thighs.  AU  these 
tubercles  are  rather  longer  than  broad.  Tail  longer  than  body,  ^s- 
tinctly  ringed,  each  ring  with  three  sharply-keeled,  rather  elongate 
trihedral  tubercles  (larger  than  those  on  the  bach)  on  each  side,  the 
space  between  the  two  uppermost  in  the  centre  of  the  tail  being 
very  little  broader  than  the  interspaces  on  the  sides ;  lower  portion  of 
the  tail,  except  at  the  base,  covered  with  larger  plates,  many  of  them 
divided  into  two ;  when  undivided  they  are  about  equally  long  and 
broad,  and  there  are  two  to  each  ring. 

Hinder  part  of  bead  covered  with  unequally  sized  granular  scales; 
scales  of  the  anterior  portion  larger,  equal  in  size,  convex,  not  carinate. 
Pupil  vertical,  upper  eyelid  very  short,  lower  wanting.  Noatrils  between 
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the  hinder  edgee  of  rostral  and  first  labial  without  any  enlarged  pistes 
behind.  Rostral  rather  broader  than  high,  deeply  cleft  above.  Upper  . 
labials  nine,  lower  seven  on  each  side.  Two  pairs  of  lai^r  cbin 
shields,  the  first  only  in  contact,  the  second  pair  smaller  and  widely 
separated ;  a  few  larger  scales  along  the  edge  of  the  lower  labials. 
Scales  below  head  round,  flat,  those  beneath  the  neck  rather  smaller, 
those  on  the  belly  considerably  larger  in  the  centre  than  towards  the 
fades,  in  about  twenty-two  rows  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  but  the 
passage  into  the  granular  scales  of  the  sides  is  so  gradual  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  either  ends.  I  count  about  eight  grannies  on 
each  side  between  the  flatter  ventral  scales  and  the  lowest  trihedral 
tubercles.     Femoral  pores  four,  in  a  curved  row  between  the  thighs. 

The  hind-limb  laid  forward  just  reaches  the  shoulder,  the  fore-limb 
laid  back  extends  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the  shoulder 
and  thigh ;  laid  forward  the  toe  reaches  to  between  the  eye  and  snout. 
The  longest  toe  of  the  hind-foot  is  about  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  eye  and  nostril.  Limbs  covered  with  imbricate  scales  above, 
some  larger  tubercles  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hind-limb  only. 
He  two  last  joints  of  each  toe  much  smaller  than  the  basal  portion. 

Colour  grey,  with  three  rather  imperfect  longitudinal  dusky  bands 
on  the  back,  formed  of  arrow-head  shaped  marks.  A  dusky  line  not 
very  strongly  marked  from  the  eye  to  the  shoulder. 

The  only  specimen  obtained  was  found  in  an  open  sandy  plain,  with 
scattered  vegetation,  not  iat  from  Bampur,  in  Baluchist&n.  The  length 
is  2.95  in.,  of  which  the  t^  from  the  anus  measures  i  .7,  fore-limb  0.4, 
hind-limb  0.57,  middle  toe  of  hind-foot  0.13. 

This  species  is  distinguished  From  all  its  allies,  Q.  Gatpiug,  0.  geek- 
oidei,  G,  Kotschgi,  and  G.  KacA&entU,  by  its  much  shorter  limbs  and 
feet,  and  especially  hj  its  short  toes.  It  is  further  distinguished  from 
6.  CatpiKS  by  its  smaller  number  of  pneanal  pores,  from  the  same 
species,  G.  KoUchyi  and  G.  geckotdei,  by  its  more  slender  form,  narrower 
and  more  depressed  head,  and  narrower  subcaudal  shields.  It  diflers 
from  G.  KaehheiuiB  in  not  having  subcarinate  shields  on  the  snout,  in 
having  fewer  rows  of  tabercles  on  the  hack,  and  of  scales  across  the 
belly. 

as.  *a7iimodaotTliu  hdtsrooeroiu,  W.  Blanf.  PL  XXII,  fig.  3,  3  a. 

Ann.  and  Mag^.  Nat.  Hist.  Judo  1874,  xU[,  p.  453. 

0.  Caipiia,  De  F.  Vug.  in  P«ra.  p.  353,  putim,  nee  Eichwald, 
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G.  depTesittt,  capite  granulU  majuicuUi  ttipeme  Ueto ;  dorto  lubercidu 
earinatU  tri^etrU  in  serieius  la  Um^tiulinalibug  onato,  caudd  gupeme 
veritcillaia,  annulU  singulU  tuberculit  tribut  majortbut  utrinque  ad  lalu* 
inslructit,  snbtus  equamiB  parvis  imbricatis  carinatiB  mucronatis  induta; 
CTvribut  lupra  tuberculU  majoridvt  omaiit,  subtvt  aquamit  parvU  imbri- 
eatU  carinalit  tectU. 

Sab.  ad  Hamaddn  ia  JPerM  occidetUali  {Sofia). 
Head  and  body  mach  depressed,  limbs  rather  short.  The  back 
covered  with  email  granular  Bcales,  and  with  sharply-keeled  trihedral 
tubercles,  about  equal  to  the  small  ear  orifice  in  size,  and  arranged  in 
regular  longitudinal  rows,  twelve  in  number  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
These  tubercles  are  very  little  if  at  all  longer  than  broad.  The  tail  is 
depressed  at  the  base,  in  distinct  rings  above,  each  ring  bearing  on 
each  side  three  sharply-pointed  keeled  tubercles  about  twice  the  size 
of  those  on  the  back ;  there  are  no  tubercles  above  the  tail  in  the 
central  line ;  between  the  tubercles  there  are  small  keeled  imbricate 
scales.  TA^  icaleg  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  tail  are  tmaU,  ttronglif 
keeled,  tharply  pointed  behind,  imbricate,  and  not  arranged  in  regular 
verticils.  (PI.  XXII.  fig.  3  a.)  This  character  alone  distinguishes  the 
present  from  all  allied  species,  for  the  tail  in  one  specimen  has  not 
the  least  appearance  of  having  been  renewed,  except  towards  the 
end,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  keeled  scales  without  any  enlarged 
tubercles. 

The  fore-legs  are  covered  with  imbricate  keeled  scales  above,  with 
some  trihedral  tubercles  on  the  fore-arm ;  the  upper  surface  of  the 
thigh  and  tarsus  bears  larger  tubercles,  exceeding  those  of  the  back 
in  size.  The  lower  surfaces  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  covered 
with  small,  sharply-keeled,  imbricate  scales,  the  keels  forming  regular 
longitudinal  lines.  The  scales  below  the  thighs  are  more  faintly 
keeled.  The  fore-limb  laid  forward  extends  to  the  end  of  the  snout, 
laid  back  it  does  not  quite  reach  the  thigh.  The  hind-leg  laid 
forward  extends  to  the  shoulder.  There  are  no  femoral  or  pneanal 
pores  in  either  of  the  specimens  examined,  probably  females.  The 
scales  across  the  belly  are  in  twenty-five  to  thirty  rows,  and  there  are 
"  ree  to  six  small  scales  on  each  side  between  the  enlarged 
scales  and  the  lowest  dorsal  tubercles. 

lead  ia  covered  above  with  rather  coarsely  granuUr  scales, 
rger  than  the  scales  of  the  throat,  and  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
rtie  abdomen.    Nostril  small,  in  the  angle  between  the  rostral 
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and  first  labial,  without  anf  enlarged  scales  behind.  Bostral  broader 
than  it  is  high,  deeply  cleft  above.  Upper  labials  eight  to  ten,  lower 
eeren  to  eight.  Mental  shield  triangular,  rather  large,  with  two  or 
three  pairs  of  enlaiged  chin  shields  behind  it,  only  the  first  pair 
meeting  behind  the  mentid.  Upper  eyelid  well  developed,  pupil 
vertical.     Ear-opening  small. 

The  colour  in  spirits  is  grey  throughout,  without  markings.  A 
specimen  measures  3.2  in.;  the  tail,  partly  replaced  but  apparently 
full  grown,  being  exactly  one-half  this  length,  or  1.6,  head  0^.5, 
fore-leg  0.55,  hind-leg  0.78. 

The  only  two  specimens  of  this  species  which  I  have  seen  belong  to 
the  Turin  Museum,  and  were  brought  by  the  Marquis  Qiaoomo  Doria 
from  Hamadin.  The  keeled  imbricate  scales  beneath  the  tail  and  tegs 
serve  to  distinguish  it  irom  all  allied  forms. 

24.  "G.  Caapius,  Eichwald.— De  F. 

Spic.  Zool.  pftTB  poaterioT,  p.  iSi. — Faun.  Caip.-C[Hie.  p.  91,  PL  XV,  Hg.  1, 1. 

—C.  DntDJiil,  Ot.  M«th.  Col.  Rept.  Uua.  Puia,  p.  fj.— SleuKUchner. 

8ittb.  K.  E.  AexL  WIm.  bdi,  p.  319. 
Unmaltix  fatdatm,  H^n.  Cat.  RaIb,  p.  64- 
OymnodaeUfiut  gtdoida,  Otnj,  Cat.  Lii,  Brit.  Mub.  p.  175,  putlm.— Blftb, 

J.A.aB.  iB53,xxli,  p.  410.— TheobaU,  J.A.  aB.  1S6S;  Cat.  Kept.  Mna. 

Ai.  Soc  Bengal,  p.  31. 

Dnm£ril  and  Steindachner  have  shown  that  Gymnodaetglm  Catpiut 
is  distinguished  from  G.  geckoidei,  Spix,  amongst  other  characters,  by 
the  number  of  ftmoral  and  pneanal  pores ;  about  thirty  in  the  former 
species,  extending  in  a  line  along  both  thighs ;  only  four  to  eight  in 
the  latter,  confined  to  the  inguinal  region.  Steindachner  (Sitz.  Acad. 
Wien,  Ixii,  1870,  p.  329)  has  farther  separated  &om  the  African 
G.  geckoidet  (G.  icaher,  Kiipp.),  under  the  name  of  G.  KoUehyi,  the 
race  with  much  smaller  dorsal  tubercles  inhabiting  Syria  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  agreeing  with  the  A&ican  species^  not 
with  0.  Catpiui,  in  the  number  of  pneanal  pores.  A  fourth  fonn  is 
0.  Kaehhenti*,  Stoliczka,  &om  the  province  of  Kachh,  in  Western 
India,  'Proc.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,'  1872,  p.  81. 

I  did  not  meet  with  G,  Caipiua  in  Persia ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  not  tare  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces.  It  may  vety  possibly 
be  found  in  Khorass&n  and  Afghinistin,  as  specimens  were  collected 
by  Theobald  in  tlie  F!u^&b,     The  specimens  obtained  by  the  Marquis 
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Doria  at  Hamaddn,  and  referred  to  this  species  by  De  Filippi,  are 
clearly  distinct,  and  belong  to  the  last  species. 

25.  *0.  geokoides,  Spix. 

Onqr,  Cat.  Lis.  Brit.  Mm.  p.  175. 

a.  Hoier.  BOpp.  AUaa.  p.  15,  PI.  IV,  Sg.  1. 

A  specimen  obtained  by  Eotschy  at  Shir&z  exists  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  received  it  from  the  Moeeum  at  Vienna.  I  am 
indeht«d  to  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  for  calling  my  attention  to  it. 

Specimens  of  the  same  species  are  said  also  to  have  been  brought 
from  Persia  by  Aucher-EIoy. 

Bunopus ',  gen.  nor. 
W.  Bbnf.  Ado.  Mid  Hag.  Nat.  "BM.  June  1S74,  ziii,  p.  454. 

Genua  inter  Gymnodactylum  et  Sieitodaciylvm  /ere  medium,  cum  Uio 
diffiiU  ad  latera  hand  denticulato-Jimbriatit,  cum  hoc  scuteltu  tnfi-a- 
du/iialihu8  verrucosia  concordat. 

Toes  slender,  not  Ringed  at  the  sides,  covered  below  by  cross  plates, 
which  are  furnished  with  projecting  tubercles  (PI.  XXII,  fig.  4  a). 
General  form  as  in  Gymnodactylui, 

This  form  only  differs  from  Stenodactglua  in  the  absence  of  fringes 
to  the  toes ;  but  this  distinction  is  important,  since  the  presence  of 
fringes  is  characteristic  of  lizards  which  dig  holes  and  nsnally  live 
in  them'. 

36.  Bunopns  tuberoulatus,  W.  Blanf.  Fl.  XXXI,  fig.  4,  4  a,  4  b. 

Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hilt.  L  c. 

1.  Samin,  Daaht,  Balilcbktin — 

1-7.  Bihd  Kalit,  BaliichlBt&u — 

8-13.  PiBhfti,  BaldchiaUn 500 

14-17.  Mand,  BalDohiot&D    ..         ..         ..  ..         ..  700 

38.  IifiHidak,  Ballichiatin  3M0 

99.  Near  Banpiir,  BaldobMia  ifoo 

30.  Bigin,  Narmaahlr,  south-eastern  Parma     . .         . .  ijoo 

31.  Xiimb  Inland,  Perman  Gulf  — 

1  Etym.,  Beurii,  a  moond,  and  wout,  a  foot. 
'  Conf.  C.  Dnm^,  Rev.  Zool.  1851,  p,  479. 
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B.  grueat,  fttsco-maculatm  alque  tramfa»cialu»  ;  tubereulit  doraalibua 
confertia  iriqueirit,  meaium  auditorium  magnitudine  fere  aquantibua, 
wnattu ;  jjortsgue  inguinalibttt  circa  7  j>radilusj  icutellit  pott  et  inter 
naret  via  ma/oribu*,  supralaiialibus  10-12 ;  caudd  annulald,  annulit 
tu6erculali». 

Hab.  in  Qedroiid  {Bal4ehi»tdn)  Periidque  mertdionali  freqnens. 

General  form  moderately  depressed  ;  the  head  higher  and  broader 
in  proportion  to  its  length  in  adult  specimens  than  in  yonng  ones. 
Back  granular,  with  numerous  enlarged  tubercles  in  abont  fourteen 
longitudinal  rows  (not  very  regular),  larger  and  aa  a  rule  trihedral  on 
the  centre  of  the  back  and  base  of  the  tail,  where  they  are  often  nearly 
as  large  aa  the  ear-opening,  smaller  and  convex  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  on  the  sides.  The  larger  trihedral  tubercles  are  nearly  as 
broad  as  long. 

Pupil  vertical.  Nostrils  between  the  rostral,  first  labial  and  three 
small  shields  behind,  the  hitter  being  scarcely  larger  than  the  granular 
scales  covering  the  muzzle.  Rostral  aboot  as  broad  as  it  is  high, 
grooved  above;  mental  rather  broad.  Upper  labials  about  ten  to 
twelve ;  lower  labials  eight  to  ten.  No  enlarged  chin  shields  behind 
the  labials ;  ear-opening  small.  Chin  and  throat  covered  with  small 
granular  scales.  Abdomen  covered  with  flat  hexagonal  snbimbricate 
scales  in  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  tows  across  the  middle.  A  row 
of  prsanal  pores  between  the  thighs  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  usually 
seven  in  number,  sometimes  ax  or  eight  (Fl.  XXII,  fig.  4  b).  Tail, 
when  perfect,  longer  than  the  head  and  body,  verticillate,  each  ring 
being  terminated  by  a  row  of  large  closely-set  carioate  scales,  wanting 
below  and  in  the  centre  above ;  no  enlarged  snbcaudals. 

liimbs  moderate,  granular  above  with  scattered  enlai^ed  tubercles, 
the  granular  scales  larger  and  flatter  below,  on  the  thighs  especially. 
Toes  and  fingers  rounded,  rather  short,  covered  with  small  imbricate 
scales  above. 

Colour  sandy,  with  dark  spots  taking  more  or  less  the  form  of  cross- 
bands  on  the  back  and  tail.  Dark  marks  from  the  nostrils  on  each 
side  through  the  eyes,  sometimes  meeting  each  other  on  the  occiput. 
Some  specimens  «n  much  darker  than  others,  and  marked  with  brown 
transverse  bands  throughout. 

A  variety  of  which  I  have  specimens  from  Mand,  B&hu  KaUt,  and 
Sam^,  in  Baluchistan,  differs  so  much  in  colour  from  the  common 
form  of  the  species  that  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  consider  it  distinct. 
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The  ground  colour  is  palo  eandj,  with  the  dark  inarhiDgs  on  the  back 
almost  confined  to  the  enlarged  tubercles,  some  of  which,  in  patches, 
are  brown,  the  patches  having  a  tendency  to  form  longitudinal  rows. 
There  is  a  dark  mark  from  the  nostril  through  the  eye  to  above  tite 
shoulder;  farther  back  it  becomes  broken  up.  The  dorsal  tubercles 
too  in  this  form  are  small,  and  sometimes  less  distinctly  trihedral. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  constant  distinction  between  the 
two  varieties,  which  occur  together. 

B.  tubercutatvt  aboonds  in  parts  of  Baluchisttin,  being  found  in 
houses  and  under  stones  on  hill-sides,  etc.  I  never  obtained  it  at 
more  than  about  3000  feet  of  elevation  above  the  sea.  In  PL  XXII, 
fig.  4  a,  the  terminal  portion  of  a  toe,  much  magnified,  is  ahown  &om 
beneath ;  fig.  4  b  represents  the  pores  of  the  inguinal  region. 


27.  Priaturus  mpeatrifl,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XXIII,  fig.  i,  i  a. 

Ann.  ud  Mag.  Nat.  HibL  June  1874,  xiil,  p.  454. 
1-3.  N«M-  Hulut,  Arabia. 
4-6.  Kli&Tg  or  Earrack  laland,  Peraian  Gulf. 

P.  panmt,  dorao  tquamit  aqual^mt  induto,  sme  criatd;  caud4  com' 
jtrestd,  tupra,  haud  infra,  ertttaid;  pupilld  rotundd.  A  V.  flavipunctato, 
Rupp.,  differt  dorso  nan  crutaio,  cruris  longioriius,  acutu  ii^hilaiia' 
libttf  plerumque  3,  nee  5. 

Hai.  i%  rupibut  ad  Ma»kat  Arabia  el  in  inauld  Kiarg  vel  Earraek 
dictd,  is  8inu  Persico. 

Scales  of  the  hack  and  sides  and  of  the  upper  part  of  head  and  limbs 
equal,  not  imbricate,  round,  convex.  Back  not  crested.  Tail  compreited 
laterally,  indUlinclly  vertidllate,  with  a  low  crest  of  flat  spines,  their 
points  directed  a  little  backward,  along  the  top ;  none  below.  Scales 
of  the  sides  of  the  tail  equal,  granular ;  those  below  rather  larger  and 
flatter.  Scales  of  abdomen  round,  flat,  but  little  laTger  than  those  on 
the  back,  and  passing  so  gradually  into  the  convex  scales  of  the  sides 
that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number.  No  femoral  or  pweanal 
pores. 

Pupil  round.  Upper  eyelid  but  slightly  developed ;  no  lower  eyelid. 
Nostril  directed  laterally  upwards  between  the  rostral  and  about  three 
scales,  two  of  which,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nostril,  are  enlarged,  the 
outer  of  these  separating  the  nostril  from  the  first  labial ;  the  other 
enlarged  scale  does  not  meet  the  corresponding  one  on  the  opposite 
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ei<le  of  the  rostral.  Bostral  large,  cleft  above.  Mental  la^^r  and 
broader  than  the  roBtral.  Six  upper  and  three  lower  lahials;  no  en- 
lai^ed  chin  shields  behind  the  labials. 

Limbs  rather  elongate,  the  fore-limb  laid  forward  reaches  the  end  of 
the  noM,  and  laid  back  extends  to  the  thigh ;  the  hind-limb  laid  for- 
ward comes  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ear ;  toes  5-5,  slender,  rounded, 
with  minDt«  claws.  The  scales  above  the  limbs  similar  to  those 
on  the  back,  those  on  the  inner  anterior  side  of  the  thigh  and  below 
the  tarsus  larger  and  flat,  those  above  the  toes  imbricate ;  beneath 
the  toes  are  cross-plates,  as  in  Gymnodactylut,  scarcely  so  broad  as  the 
toes,  the  plates  beneath  the  joints  of  the  toes  being  longer,  but  not 
broader  than  the  others. 

Colour  (noted  when  &esh)  olive  grey,  a  pale  band  down  the  centre  of 
the  back,  the  back  and  sides  with  rufoos  spots  forming  broken  longi- 
tudinal lines,  those  on  the  back  larger  than  those  on  the  sides  and  with 
a  white  hinder  margin ;  these  spots  disappear  in  spirits.  A  rather 
narrow  dark  mark  from  the  nostril  to  the  eye,  continued  a  short  dis- 
taoce  behind  the  latter.  Specimens  from  Eh&rg  are  spotted  black  on 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  chin,  and  throat,  but  Maskat  examples 
are  unspotted. 

The  length  of  the  only  perfect  specimen  I  have  is  1.9  in.,  of 
which  the  tail  from  the  anas  measures  1.05,  and  the  head  and  body 
0.85  ;  the  hind-limb  0.55,  and  the  fore-limb  0.3^.  Other  specimens 
are  a  little  larger,  the  length  from  the  nose  to  the  anus  in  the  largest 
specimen  being  a  little  over  an  inch,  but  the  species  would  appear 
never  much  to  exceed  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

This  is  evidently  a  second  species  of  Biippell's  genus  Priaturut,  and 
very  closely  allied  to  P.  flampunctatm,  Biipp.  {Neue  Wirbelth.  Bept. 
p.  17,  PI.  VI,  fig.  3),  but  that  species  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  back  crested  as  well  as  the  tail,  by  its  stouter 
habit  and  shorter  limbs.  In  specimens  of  P.  jUtvipunctattu  in  the 
British  Museum  the  hind-legs  just  reach  the  shoulder,  whereas  in 
P.  Tvpettm  they  come  in  front  of  it  when  laid  forward,  and,  in  the 
former,  the  fore-legs  do  not  extend  to  the  thigh  when  laid  backward, 
which  they  do  in  the  latter.  Other  differences  are  that  in  P.  fiavi- 
punclaitu  the  tail  is  more  compressed,  and  that  there  are  seven  upper 
and  five  lower  labials  on  each  side,  the  usual  corresponding  number  in 
P.  mpalrit  being  six  and  three.  According  to  its  discoverer  also,  the 
habitat  of  P.  flavipunetatiu  differs  essentially  from  that  of  P.  rupeitrit, 
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for  Riippell  found  the  former  on  treee.  It  was  discovered  near  Mas- 
sows,  on  the  coastland  of  Abyssinia. 

Messrs.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  unite  PrUturut  to  Gymnodactylua,  bat 
Dr.  Gray,  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  the  Specimens  of  Lizards  in  the  British 
Museum,'  classes  it  as  distinct,  and  I  quite  agree  with  this  view.  The 
genus  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its  compressed  tail  and  caudal 
crest,  but  by  its  being  diurnal  and  having  a  circular  pupil. 

I  obtained  specimens  first  near  Maskat,  in  Arabia,  on  limestone 
rocks  and  in  houBes  at  a  place  called,  I  think,  F&lej,  four  or  five  miles 
inland.  The  majority  of  these  had  dried  and  become  useless  before  I 
could  put  them  in  apirits,  and  in  none  was  the  t«l  preserved,  but 
I  had  noted  down  their  characters  when  fresb.  I  subsequently  ob- 
tained some  more  specimens,  which  only  differ  in  colouration,  on  the 
island  of  Khfirg  or  Earrack,  north-west  of  Bushire,  in  tlie  Persiao 
Oulf,  again  upon  limestone  rocks.  These  geckoes  appeared  to  be  quite 
diurnal ;  I  found  them  out  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks  at  lO  or  ii 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  only  took  refuge  in  the  crevices  when 
approached.  Owing  to  the  numerous  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  lime- 
stone, it  was  difficult  to  capture  specimens,  for  these  little  geckoes  were 
very  active. 


Ceramodaotylufi ',  gen,  nov. 
W.  BUnl  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hut.  June  1S74,  xiii,  p.  454. 

Digili  ad  laiera  Jtmbriafi,  tubtm  tqvamUparvu  imbricatU  m  teriebua 
obli^is  ordinatU  ohtecH;  caput  corpuigue  t^uamu  parvuli*  undi^ue 
induta;   crura  lot^iuscula;  palpehra  inferior  nulla. 

The  toes  fringed  at  the  sides  and  covered  beneath  with  minute 
pointed  scales,  distinctly  imbricate.  In  the  only  species  known 
the  edges  of  these  scales  are  denticulate  (PI.  XXHI,  fig.  2  a).  General 
form  rather  agamoid ;  head  luge,  not  depressed ;  both  the  head  and 
body  covered  with  very  small  subequal  scales  above  and  below ;  legs 
rather  long. 

This  genus  is  near  Stmodactyhu,  but  differs  firom  it  in  having  imbri- 
cate scales  in  oblique  series  instead  of  cross-plates  beneath  the  toes. 
A  similar  arrangement  is  represented  by  Dum&il  in  the  figure  which 
he  gives  of  the  toe  of  the  remarkable  West  African  form  named  by 

I  Etjm.  Hifoitat,  a  tile,  and  t&imAM,  a  finger. 
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him  Stenodactfflut  caudicinclia  (Arch,  du  Mus.  viii,  PI,  XVIII,  fig.  15), 
but  the  scales  are  much  fewer  in  number.  This  species  Dr.  Gray 
(P,  Z.  S.  1864,  p.  60)  proposed  to  make  the  type  of  a  new  genua 
under  the  name  oi  Psilodactylut,  which  he  considered  (rightly,  I  believe) 
allied  to  Eitblepharus,  It  differs  widely,  in  my  opinion,  from  Ceramo- 
daetylui  BorieB,  being  distinguished  by  ite  heavy  body,  massive  ringed 
tail,  and  very  marked  and  peculiar  dorsal  tube  real  ation,  and  I  think 
that  Dr.  Qray  was  quite  justified  in  placing  it  in  a  genus  by  itself. 

The  toes  of  Sienodacli/lu»  garrulus  (Smith),  {Pienopm  maculalia,  Gray) 
are  broader  than  those  of  S.  gutUtua,  and  besides  the  cross-plates  with 
projecting  points,  which  occupy  the  central  portion  of  their  lower 
surface,  there  are  granules  towards  the  margin.  Still  there  is  do 
such  important  diBerence  from  8.  ffuttatut  in  the  scales  covering  the 
lower  surface  of  the  toes  as  there  is  in  the  present  genus. 

26.  *  Ceramodaotjliu  DorisB,  "W.  Blanf.  PI.  XXIII,  fig.  s,  2  a.— De  F. 

Ann.  Mid  Uag.  Nat.  Hist,  June  1874,  1.  c, 

SUmdadytu*  guUalu4,  De  F.  Viiig.  in  Pen.  p.  351,  nee  Cuv. 

C.  gquamig  caj)iiit,  corporis  alqae  Cauda  omnlbui,  supra  gtibtusque, 
paTvia^fereaqualibut;  caudd  quam  corpore  breviore ;  capUe  magTiO,  paritm 
dejpresao;  oculia  magnts,  pujnlld  verlicaii,  mealu  auditorio  parvo;  pede 
anleriore  femur  fere  attifigente,  jmglerwre  axiUam  ;  porta  tnyuinalibaa 
duobui  dittaniibua;  supemefuhua,  albo  corfertint  maculalus. 

Hob.  hand  procttl  a  Bandar  Abbaa  jvxta  liiua  Smua  Peraici. 

The  surface  of  the  head,  body,  and  tail,  both  above  and  below,  is 
covered  with  small  subequal,  slightly  convex  scales,  those  of  the 
throat  being  scarcely  smaller  than  those  of  the  belly,  and  the  latter 
about  equal  to  those  of  the  back.  The  back  scales  arc  in  oblique  rows. 
There  are  no  enlarged  preeanal  or  subcaudal  scales,  but  there  are  two 
scales,  one  on  each  side,  in  the  inguinal  region  just  between  the  thighs, 
rather  larger  than  the  others,  and  each  perforated  by  a  pore.  These 
two  scales  are  separated  from  each  other  by  about  sis  ordinary  Ecales. 
The  tail  is  not  verticillate,  it  is  very  slightly  depressed  at  the  base 
only,  regularly  attenuate  and  shorter  than  the  head  and  body. 

The  body  is  rounded,  not  depressed ;  the  head  large,  much  broader 
than  the  neck' ;  the  limbs  long;  the  fore-foot  laid  forward  extends 

'  The  apecimen  sppean  to  have  slightly  shrunk  in  epiriti,  and  the  hend  in  >  freah  Epecl- 
men  may  ditTer  leas  in  nize  from  the  neck  and  body. 
VOL.  ir.  A  a 
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bf^ond  the  snout  by  the  whole  foot,  laid  back  it  nearly  toaches  the 
thigh ;  the  hind-foot  laid  forward  reaches  Uie  shoulder.  The  length 
of  the  only  specimen  examined  is  4.5  in.,  of  which  tlie  tail  from  the 
anus  measures  3,  head  0.8,  fore-leg  to  end  of  toes  1.15,  longest  toe 
(third)  0.18,  hind-I^  *-35i  longest  toe  0.25. 

The  toes  are  of  moderate  length,  fringed  at  the  sides  like  thoee  of 
an  Acanthodaclgltti,  rather  broad,  and  covered  beneath  with  peculiar 
imbricate  scales,  so  small  that  a  microscope  is  required  to  make  them 
out.  These  scales  are  in  cross  rows  close  to  the  ends  of  the  toes,  but 
only  in  oblique  series  elsewhere  ;  they  are  sharply  pointed  at  the  end, 
and  their  free  margins  bear  one  or  two  smaller  points  on  each  aide. 
The  claws  are  well  developed  (PI,  XXIII,  fig  3  a,  showing  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  toe  seen  from  beneath  and  greatly  magnified). 

The  eyes  are  Urge,  with  a  well-developed  upper  eyelid  covered  with 
small  granular  scales ;  no  trace  of  a  lower  eyelid ;  the  pupil  appears 
to  be  vertical.  Ear-opening  small.  Nostrils  surrounded  by  the 
rostral,  first  labial,  and  three  postnasal  shields,  which  appear  a  little 
swollen  in  the  specimen,  but  this  appearance  may  be  due  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  head.  The  rostral  is  divided  vertically  into  two. 
Supralabials  about  twelve  to  fourteen,  those  behind  very  small ;  lower 
labials  about  fourteen.  Mental  shield  quadrangular,  rather  larger 
than  broad ;  no  enlarged  plates  behind  it. 

Colour,  in  spirits,  pale  brown,  thickly  spotted  with  white,  much  as 
in  Stenodactylus  guilatus. 

The  only  known  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  by  the 
Marquis  Giacomo  Doria,  who  has  informed  me  that  he  found  it  on  the 
sand  of  a  torrent  bed,  one  march  from  Bandar  Abbis  on  the  road  to 
Karm&n.  It  is  the  specimen  to  which  De  Filippi  refers  amler  the 
name  of  Stew>dacft/lnt guttatus.  It  belongs  to  the  musenm  of  Turin,  and 
I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Count  Salvadori  for  the  loan  of  this 
and  of  specimens  of  Ggmnodacit/lus  keterocercM  and  Laceria  Brandtl. 


SO.  'Teratoacinous  Eeyserluigi,  Strauch. 

Stnuob,  Bull.  At»d.  Scd. St.  Pet.  i86j,Ti,  p.  iSa.—Zool.  Record,  1864, p.  iii. 
_Mel.  Biol,  ri,  p.  554. 

This  was  one  of  two  species  brought  by  Count  Eeyserling  from 
Khorassin,  and  described  by  Strauch,  who  at  first  referred  the  form  to 
the  scinques,  on  account  of  the  granular  sur&ce  of  the  tongue,  but  sabse- 
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quentlj  ascert^ned  that  it  wae  a  gecko  Dear  SUnodactyhs.  It  is  in  all 
probability  still  more  closely  allied  to  the  remarkable  form  from 
Western  India,  T»ratoUpi»  fateiata  (Blyth),  {Giinther,  P.Z.S.  1869, 
p.  504),  from  which  it  difiera  in  having  an  external  ear,  the  toes 
not  dilated,  but  fringed  at  the  sides,  the  tail  longer,  and  the  scales  of 
the  back  not  carinate.  It  ie  perhaps  a  question  whether  the  two 
genera  might  not  be  united,  but  a  comparison  of  specimens  would  be 


Teraloscincut  is  a  rather  large  gecko,  about  six  inches  long,  covered 
with  smooth  imbricate  scales.  The  head  is  gecko-like,  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  circular.  The  feet  are  like  those  of  Stenodactyliu,  the  margins 
being  fringed  as  in  S.  garrulut.  It  was  obtained  at  a  place  called  Seri- 
Tschah  (probably  Sar-i-ch£h,  head  of  a  spring,  or  spring-head),  and 
most  likely  from  a  spot  so  named  marked  on  Khanikoff's  map  about 
150  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Lfieh  Jowain,  and  a  similar  distance  N.N,E.  of 
Karmfin. 

Agamura,  gen.  nov. 
W.  Bl&nf.  Ann.  and  Msg.  Nat.  Hut.  June  1S74,  nii,  p.  455. 

Qenus  Geeioiidarvm  propter  aquamat  digitoique  ad  Gymnodactylum 
accedetu,  dorio  tuberculato,  palp^rU  ii^erioriiui  nullit,  pujnlld  verticali, 
dentibut  numerotii  aqualibmqtte,  Hngud  anitce  brevisaime  jitta ;  ted 
mejn&rit  elongalu,  eaudd  tubcyUndricd,  valde  Jlexiiili,  nunquam  regenitd, 
Agams  simile. 

This  new  genus  is  proposed  for  the  very  singular  gecko  described  by 
C.  Dum^ril  as  Oymaodacti/lm  Per^icut,  and  for  another  closely  allied 
species  which  I  obtained  in  Baluchiatin.  These  two  appear  to  form, 
with  Spatalara  Cartm,  Gray,  and  perhaps  Pristurua  longipet,  Peters, 
a  group  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  sub-family  of  the 
Geekotida  with  Agamoid  affinities,  which  are,  however,  perhaps  more 
superficial  than  real.  The  characters  of  the  skin,  tongue,  teeth,  and 
eyes  are  those  of  ordinary  geckoes,  but  the  elongate  limbs  and  the 
very  peculiar  flexible  tail  differ  widely  from  the  corresponding  parts 
in  other  genera  of  the  family ;  not  a  single  specimen  of  Agantura  which 
I  have  examined  shows  signs  of  the  tail  having  been  reproduced, 
whilst  in  ordinary  geckoes  nearly  one-half  have  lost  their  tails  and 
formed  new  ones.  The  caudal  vertebwe,  however,  are  biconcave  as  in 
the  other  geckoes,  not  concavo-convex  as  in  the  Agamoids,  and  tiiey 
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differ  principally  from  those  in  the  more  typical  forms,  each  ae  Hemi- 
dactylua,  in  their  very  short  apophyses,  the  transverse  processes  in 
especial  being  very  little  developed,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  tail 
being  round  instead  of  depressed. 

The  nearest  ally  of  Againura,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  form  obtained  by 
Dr.  Carter  on  the  island  of  Massira,  off  the  south  coast  of  Arabia. 
This  was  described  by  Dr.  Gray  (P.  Z.  S.  1863,  p.  236),  under  the  name 
of  SpaUUura  Carleri.  It  is  distinguished  from  Affamura  by  having  a 
compressed  tail,  fringed  above  and  below,  and  it  also  differs  from  both 
the  known  forms  of  the  new  genus  by  its  non-tuberculate  back,  much 
fewer  labials,  and  much  larger  ear  orifice. 

SO.  Agamura  cruralis,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XXni,  fig.  3,  3  a. 

Ann,  and  Uog.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  c. 

I.  IUb  MaUn,  about  no  miles  vest  of  Kuicbi,  BaldcliuUui. 
3-4.  Bibil  KaUt,  BuldcbUt&n. 
5,  6.  Maud,  BaliichiatAD. 
7,  8.  Zamrin,  Nlhing  River,  BalilchislAD. 
9,  10.  Askin,  uew  Bampudit,  Baluchistia. 

A,  griiea,  fusco  Iransversim  faaciata  ;  dorso  granulalOy  granulU  vtx 
coxvexis  tttbereuUaque  majorihua  frequentibm  instrvcto ;  memhrU  elon- 
ffalis,  /tede  poateriore  oculum  attivgenie,  havd  iuberculatis,  ni»i  inf-erdutit 
tupraftmar;  cajiite  6revi,  alto ;  giipralabialibui  utrinque  Ji^i^;  nualu 
auditorio  mediocri,  caudd  verticillald,  inermi,  mitua  aerie  unicd  aeulorum 
j)oljfffonalium  maj'orum  inairucfa.    Porit  inguinalihua  in  mar'ibua  duobua. 

Hoi.  inter  tapidea  in  Baluckiatdn. 

Scales  of  the  back  rather  flat,  more  or  less  round  and  somewhat 
unequal  in  size,  with  rather  numerous  and  larger  scattered  convex 
tubercles,  not  in  distinct  rows,  but  nearly  equidistant  from  each  other. 
Scales  of  sides  granular,  subequal,  smaller  than  those  of  the  back ; 
those  of  the  belly  rounded,  subimbricate,  about  the  same  size  as  those 
on  the  back,  paasing  gradually  at  the  sides  into  the  smaller  scales. 
Head  covered  with  rounded  scales  above,  those  on  the  occiput  smaller 
than  those  on  the  snout,  and  having  sometimes  a  few  Ecatt«red  larger 
tubercles ;  eye  large,  pupil  vertical  • ;  upper  eyelid  well  developed,  with 
a  row  of  larger  scales  along  the  margin ;  lower  eyelid  wanting.  Nos- 
trils directed  rather  upward,  between  the  rostral,  first  upper  labial  and 
a  spirila  the  pupil  U  fully  eipandad  uid  appeara 
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three  scales,  a  little  larger  than  the  ordinary  scales  on  the  snout,  be- 
hind. Bostral  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  high,  grooved  in  the  centre 
abore;  upper  labials  12-14,  lower  9-11  on  each  side,  both  becoming 
much  smaller  behind  and  oflen  varying  in  number  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  same  animal.  Mental  shield  elongate  ;  no  enlarged  chin  shields 
behind  the  labials ;  chin  and  throat  covered  with  rounded  granular 
scales,  very  little  smaller  than  the  ventrals,  and  some  of  which  along 
the  edges  of  the  lower  labials  are  larger  than  the  others.  Ear-opening 
moderate,  about  as  large  as  one  of  the  anterior  upper  labials. 

Limbs  covered  above  and  below  with  nearly  equal  subimbricat« 
scales,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  back ;  occasionally  there  are 
a  few  convex  enlarged  tubercles  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  but 
not  on  the  tarsus;  the  scales  behind  the  thigh  smaller  and  granular. 
The  soles  of  all  the  feet  are  covered  with  convex  tubercles  of  unequal 
size,  some  being  much  larger  than  others.  The  toes  are  rounded,  not 
fringed  at  the  sides,  and  covered  with  small  imbricate  scales  above, 
and  with  cross-plates  below.  All  the  toes  are  fiimished  with  minute 
claws.  The  hind-foot  laid  forward  reaches  the  eye,  the  fore-limb  laid 
backward  extends  beyond  the  thigh,  often  reaching  the  vent. 

There  are  two  inguinal  pores  in  enlarged  adjacent  scales  between  the 
thighs  some  distance  in  front  of  the  vent,  in  the  males  (PI.  XXIII, 
fig.  3  a) ;  the  females  have  the  enlarged  scales,  but  not  the  pores. 

Tail  thick  at  the  extreme  base,  but  becoming  suddenly  small  just 
behind,  and  continuing  of  nearly  the  same  thickness  to  the  end.  Its 
length  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the  body  and  head  together.  It 
is  covered  above  and  at  the  sides  with  smooth  suhimbricato  scales, 
rather  longer  than  broad,  arranged  in  rings,  every  fourth  ring  consist- 
ing of  rather  larger  scales  in  some  specimens,  though  not  in  others, 
and  the  verticils  thus  formed  are  never  so  well  marked  as  in  the  next 
species.  Beneath  the  fail  is  a  single  row  of  larger  polygonal  plates, 
equally  long  and  broad,  each  corresponding  to  two  rings  of  scales; 
these  are  often  broken  up  into  smaller  scales  near  the  base  of  the 
taU. 

Total  length  of  a  large  specimen  measured  when  fresh  5-75  *°''  °f 
which  the  tail  from  the  vent  measured  3.4,  head  0.8,  fore-limb  1.43, 
third  toe  of  fore-foot  0.37,  hind-limb  1.9,  its  middle  toe  0.32, 

The  teeth  are  obtuse,  subcylindrical,  numerous,  and  closely  set  iu 
both  jaws  throughout ;  no  larger  teeth  in  front  of  either  jaw ;  the 
tongue  broad  and  fleshy,  very  briefly  cleft  at  the  end. 
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Colour  grey,  with  broad  transverse  dusky  bands  on  the  upper  parte 
of  the  body,  tail,  and  limbs,  and  with  more  or  lees  dusky  irregular 
spots  on  the  upper  parts,  chin,  and  throat.  Hiere  is  usually  a  dark 
croae-band  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  four  others,  sometimes  five, 
across  the  back. 

The  first  of  these  peculiar  geckoes  which  I  met  with  I  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  on  the  open,  barren,  stony  pUin  which  forms  the 
flat  top,  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  of  the  promontory  known  as  Ras 
Mat^D.  I  at  first  took  it  for  an  Agamoid  lizard,  and  it  was  only  on 
carefully  examining  it  subsequently  that  I  saw  it  was  a  gecko.  I 
afterwards  found  several  specimens  in  bturen  stony  plains  and  on  hill- 
sides, usually  in  the  evening,  and  firotn  the  vertical  pupil  I  should  judge 
this  species  to  be  usually  nocturnal.  I  met  with  it  here  and  there  up 
to  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  not  higher :  it 
was  never  common,  and  I  found  no  specimens  about  houses. 

Its  mode  of  progression  is  by  no  means  fast,  and  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  a  chameleon,  although  it  is  not  so  slow.  It  is  usually  easily 
captured,  although  on  level  ground  it  can  run  quickly  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  its  motions  have  but  little  of  the  usual  activity  of  geckoes. 
I  never  saw  it  climb  up  a  perpendicular  surface,  and  from  the  formation 
of  its  feet  I  doubt  if  it  cau  do  so,  except  by  clinging  with  its  claws  as 
the  Agamoid  lizards  do. 

31.  A.  Persioa  (C.  Dum.),  PI.  XXni,  fig.  4  a,  4  b. 

6ymnodaefj/liit  Peniait,  C.  Dnm^ril,  ArduTei  du  miuio  d'Hirt.  Nftt.  nii, 
p.  481. 

!-)■  RAjin,  tonth-aaat  of  K«niiin Sooo 

3.  1  Dear  Iif shin  ■ (7) 

I  find  on  comparison  with  the  types  in  the  Paris  Museum  of 
Natural  History  that  my  specimens  correspond  with  those  described 
by  Dum^ril.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  this 
form,  which  closely  corresponds  in  all  its  principal  characters  with 
A.  cruralis,  but  is  distinguished  by  having  rather  shorter  limbs,  the 
hind-Foot  when  laid  forward  only  reaching  the  ear,  the  fore-foot  only 
just  extending  to  the  thigh ;  by  having  the  ear  orifice  rather  smaller, 

'  Tbe  Ubel  of  this  ipedmen  waa  illegible.  It  vu  obtMned  from  Bome  place  Ml  th* 
road  from  Karmin  to  Iiiiib&n  vi&  fMriz,  and  I  think  I  remember  Sndbig  it  not  Ikr  from 
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and  the  tubercles  on  the  back,  and  eepecially  on  the  occipot,  larger 
and  more  numerons.  There  are  no  inguinal  porea  in  any  of  the 
specimenB  examined,  but  all  have  the  scales  between  the  thighs 
slightly  enlarged.  The  most  characteristic  differences,  however,  are, 
that  in  the  present  species  the  upper  parts  of  the  thigh  and  tarsus  are 
ornamented  with  enlarged  convex  tahercles  (PI.  XXIII,  fig.  4  h)  that  the 
tubercles  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  back  are  conoidal  with  points 
directed  backward,  and  the  rostral  shield  is  vertically  divided  into  two 
(fig.  4  a)  instead  of  being  merely  cleft  above.  In  general  form, 
colouration,  and  habits,  A.  Peraica  resembles  A.  eruralis,  but  it  is 
found  at  a  much  greater  height  above  the  sea.  The  specimens  pro- 
cured near  IWyin  were  taken  on  tie  stony  lower  slopes  of  the  Klih-i- 
haz£r,  at  an  elevation  of  at  least  8000  feet. 

This  species  was  originally  described  by  C.  Dum^ril,  from  specimens 
collected  by  M.  Aueher-Eloy.  As  has  been  already  pointed  ont,  these 
qtecimens,  although  all  labelled  Persia,  appear  in  part  to  have  been 
procured  in  countries  lying  to  the  westward,  and  the  exact  localities 
not  having  been  recorded,  it  is  impossible  now  to  identity  them. 


Family  CHAMUELEONTED^. 

A  specimen  of  Chamaleo*  vulgarii,  brought  by  Auoher-Eloy  from  his 
Persian  journey,  exists  in  the  Paris  Museum.  It  belongs  to  the 
western  or  African  form,  and  not  to  the  Indian  {C.  Ceylonicut, 
Laor.) 

As  with  most  of  Aucher-Eloy's  collections,  the  exact  locality  of  the 
specimen  remains  doubtful,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  chanue- 
leon  inhabits  the  forests  on  the  flanks  of  the  Zogros  mountains  and 
those  of  Mazandar&n.  Without  more  certain  information,  however, 
I  cannot  say  positively  if  it  is  found  in  Persia  or  not. 


Pamilt  TABANID-E. 

82.  *FBunmoeanru8  Canpiua,  Eichwald  Q=P.  laneua  [Uerr.] ). — De.  F. 

EiobwaU,  Zool.  Spec,  iii,  p.  190.  —  Fauns  Cwp.-Cftne,  p.  4S,  PL  VII,  Vm, 
IX.    (The  FlatM  repmeat  the  osteology  only.) 
,  PonmiM  amuWiM,  Geof.  De  F.  Ybg.  in  Pen)*,  p.  351. 
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I  did  not  obtain  this  species,  and  I  have  not  access  to  specimens 
sufficient  to  determine  whether  it  is  really  distinct  from  P.  gcincut 
(Merreml.  There  ia  a  very  fine  stuSed  specimen  of  P.  Cagpiua  in  the 
British  Museum  which  appears  to  agree  well  with  African  examples 
of  P.  achcus,  and  as  the  species  found  in  North-western  India  ( Varanua 
omniui,  Carlleyle)  has  been  identified  with  P,  scincu»  by  several  natural- 
ists, I  think  it  very  possible  that  P.  Caspitu  may  be  the  same  lizard. 

The  distinctions  pointed  out  by  Eichwald  are  chiefly  the  shape  of 
the  tail,  which  he  says  is  round  throughout  in  P.  icincut  {P.  ffriaeua  is 
the  name  under  which  he  refers  to  it),  whilst,  except  at  the  base,  it  is 
somewhat  compressed  in  P.  Caxpius,  and  the  teeth  are  said  to  be 
minutely  serrated  at  the  edge  in  the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter.  But 
in  specimens  of  P.  scinctit  preserved  in  spirit  in  the  British  Museum 
the  tail  is  slightly  compressed  behind,  and  the  serration  on  the  sides 
of  the  teeth  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  well  marked  character,  Eich- 
wald also  notices  some  differences  in  the  form  of  some  of  the  bones. 

Eichwald  states  that  this  reptile  extends  to  Persia,  and  De  Filippi 
obtained  a  specimen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tehr&n,  which  ia  now 
in  the  Turin  Museum. 

33.  TairanuB  draotena  (L.) 

Ounther,  Kept.  Brit.  Ind.  p.  6$. 

I,  PUhIn,  BaliichiHUn. 

Only  a  single  specimen  was  obtained  in  Baluchistan,  and  no 
monitors  were  seen  on  the  Persian  plateau.  The  specimen  procured 
was  olive-grey  when  alive,  with  imperfect  whitish  transverse  bands  on 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  and  the  tail.  The  lower  parts  are 
much  paler,  with  dusky  spots  on  the  throat.  The  length  when  fresh 
was  36  in. ',  of  which  the  tail  from  the  vent  measured  2 1  in.  There  are 
107  rows  of  ventral  shields  from  the  gular  fold  to  the  groin,  the  first 
25  being  irregular,  the  remainder  in  regular  transverse  rows;  the 
whole  number  is  considerably  more  than  that  given  by  Gdnther,  bnt 
specimens  from  the  west  have  perhaps  more  numerous  ventral  shields 
than  those  from  other  parts  of  India.  Stoliczka  gives  the  number  in 
specimens  from  Kachh  as  90  to  100. 

VaTanua  dractsna,  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  is  a  thoroaghly 
terrestrial  lizard,  living  in  dry  places  far  from  water.     The  same  has 

'  It  has  scarcely  altered  by  prescrvKtion  In  spirits. 
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been  noted  by  Carlleyle  (J.  A.  S.  B.  zzxviii,  1869,  p.  195)  and 
Stoliczka  (P.  A.  S.  B.  1872,  p.  75),  and  la  also  said  by  Carlteyle  te  be 
the  case  with  V.  luaafus,  which  indeed  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a 
variety  of  K  dracana.  I  found  the  Abyeeinian  K  ocellafus  living 
similarly  far  from  water.  The  specimen  of  K  dracana,  from  Balu- 
chistan was  obtained  ia  a  very  dry  region,  where  the  only  water  occurs 
in  small  streams,  which  are  dry,  except  in  a  few  pools,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 


Fajiilt  LACKRTID.£. 

34.  Looerta  muzaUs,  Merr. — De  F. 

L.  agUti,  Mm.  Cat.  lUia.  p.  60,  Iwta  Gicbirkld. 
I  -55.  Elboiz  moUDtuiu,  Divtli  of  Tehi&n 

Some  of  the  specimens  collected  want  the  usual  large  mid-temporal 
shield.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  speak  of  this  character  as  variable,  but 
in  some  specimene  I  find  it  entirely  wanting,  the  whole  temporal 
region  being  occupied  by  subequal  scales.  The  fore-legs,  too,  when 
laid  forward  do  not  reach  the  nostril,  as  they  are  said  to  do  in 
European  specimens;  usually  the  ends  of  the  toes  just  touch  the  eye. 
The  pnelrontat  is  occasioQally  divided,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  small 
shield  between  the  postfrontals. 

The  colouration  (noted  from  fresh  specimens)  agrees  best  with  that  of 
variety  d.  of  Dum^ril  and  Bibron.  It  is  olive-grey  on  the  back,  finely 
spotted  with  black,  rather  darker  on  the  sides,  the  under  parts  pale 
throughout  in  some  individuals,  in  others  (probably  males)  all  the 
abdomen,  breast,  throat,  and  sometimes  part  of  the  lower  labials,  are 
brick-red,  and  when  this  colour  is  most  intense  there  is  a  line  of  pale 
blue  spots  on  the  exterior  edges  of  the  outermost  ventral  scales.  This 
colour  is  very  possibly  only  assumed  in  the  breeding  season  (my  speci- 
mens were  collected  in  August).  Behind  the  eye  is  a  broad  dark 
band. 

Z.  muralis  inhabite  the  higher  parte  of  the  Elburz  mountains.  I 
only  saw  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  hills,  close  te  their  summit,  but  it 
abounded  on  the  north  side,  in  the  forest  region,  as  low  as  5000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  lower,  and  was   met   with,  rather  less 
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hy  a  email  elongate  central  occipital,  and  a  still  smaller  int«Toccipital 
behind  it,  and  are  bonnded  on  the  outer  margins  by  some  rather 
long  shields.  Supralabiale  nine  on  each  aide,  the  sixth  bein^  the 
large  infraorbital  shield ;  lower  labials  six  or  seven ;  chin  shields  in 
five  pairs  all  touching  the  lower  labials;  the  first  three  pairs  in 
contact  with  each  other,  and  the  fourth  pair  a  little  the  lu^est. 

This  form  does  not  appear  to  have  been  refound  by  any  one  since  its 
first  discovery  by  De  Filippi ;  neither  Major  St.  John  nor  I  met  with 
it  dtuing  our  travels  in  Persia. 

36.  *L.  viTidifl,L. 

According  to  Eicbwald,  a  variety  of  this  lizard  is  foond  on  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  near  Astrabad.  (Fauna  Casp—Cauc.  p.  66.)  It  is  also 
met  with  in  the  Caucasus.  Pallas  states  that  his  Laceria  Europaa, 
p.  viridit,  which  I  believe  is  the  same,  is  common  in  Persia  (the 
Caspian  provinces  ?)  in  grassy  fields.     (Zoog.  Bos.  As.  iii,  p.  39.) 

37.  Laoerta  strigata,  Eicbwald,— De  F. 

Eiehwald,  Zool.  Spec,  iii,  p.  I S9.— Fauns  Cwp.-Caae.  p.  70,  PI.  X,  6g.  4,  5.6. 

—Gray,  Cat.  Lit.  Brit.  Mu».  p.  31.— Anderson,  P.  Z.  8.  187J,  p.  37J. 
L.  viridit,  var.  Duin  et.  Bibr.  Erp.  G^  t,  p.  an. 
L.  tiridit,  Tar.  itrigala,  De  F.  Vitg.  in  Penia,  p.  354. 

Two  specimens  of  this  lizard,  obtained  by  Major  St.  John  at  Shiiftz, 
have  been  described  by  Dr.  Andetson  (1.  c),  who  has,  however, 
omitted  to  state  by  whom  the  specimens  were  obtained.  De  Filippi 
met  with  the  same  species  at  Lankor&n,  and  the  specimens  collected 
by  him  are  in  the  Turin  Museum. 

This  may  perhaps  be  only  a  small  form  of  L.  viridU  ;  but  although 
it  appears  closely  to  resemble  that  species  in  all  important  characters, 
it  looks  so  djfi'erent  from  the  common  green  lizard  of  Southern  Europe 
that  I  ^ould  hesitate  to  unite  them.  De  Filippi  says  of  L.  viridU, 
var.  ttrigata :    '  A   constant   race,   very    nearly   ranking  as  a  true 


38.  L.  prinoepB,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XXIY. 

Ana.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Btat.  July  1S74,  xiv,  p.  31. 

I.  Uillo  near  Nirfi,  ea«t  otSbirii,  South  Fenia 
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L.  maffna,Jere  seiquipedalU,  dentibu*  palalalibut  pradila ;  tcutisjxat- 
natalibui  ulrinque  binis ;  prafronlaU  uaico;  vertkalii  margin^us  lalera- 
littaa  parallelii,  anteriore  potterioreque  in  medio  prominentibua ;  aquamit 
temporalibus  polggona/.ibut,  antici  majoriius  ;  collare  liiero,  deniiculato; 
tquamis  dorsaliltui  rhoinho'ideia,  carinads,  in  lerles  tramversas  ordinatit; 
ventralibug  in  decern  aeriet  longiludinales,  exlremat  valde  anguitiores ; 
porU/emoraliiiua  utrinque  14;  supra  gnaeo-olivacea,  »uhl.u»  alblda,  macu- 
lia  4-5  canileia,  nigra  marginaiit,  longitudinaliler  ordinaiis,  pott  aaiilam 
utrinque  omttta. 

Hab.  in  Persia  meridionali, 

Deecription ; — Palatal  teeth  present.  Nostrils  in  the  lower  posterior 
angle  of  the  nasal  shield  followed  by  two  pustnasalB.  Lower  eyelid 
opaque,  scaly.  Temples  covered  with  polygonal  shields,  large  in  front, 
small  behiud.  Scales  of  the  neck  above  and  at  the  sides  granular, 
passing  gradually  on  the  shonlders  into  the  subimbricate,  equal, 
rhomboidal,  diagonally  carinate  scales  of  the  back.  Scales  of  the  sides 
rather  smaUer  thaa  those  of  the  back,  and  not  keeled.  Scales  of 
the  sides  and  back  in  transverse  rows  of  about  thirty-four  each. 
Scales  of  the  throat  imbricate  behind,  abont  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  hack ;  collar  well  marked,  with  a  denticulated  edge,  formed  by  the 
projecting  points  of  seven  enlarged  imbricate  plates.  Ventral  scales 
ID  thirty-one  transverse,  and,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  belly,  ten  longitu- 
dinal rows,  the  outer  longitudinal  row  much  smaller  than  the  others, 
and  the  two  central  rows  rather  narrower  than  the  rest.  Pneanal 
plate  slightly  larger  than  the  others;  fourteen  femoral  pores  on  each 
thigh.  Limbs  covered  with  smooth  scales;  those  on  the  lower  portion 
of  the  fore-arm  and  tarsus  very  little  larger  than  on  the  humerus  and 
thigh.  Scales  on  the  under  part  of  the  feet  smooth,  convex ;  toes 
with  transverse  plates  below;  those  beneath  the  proximal  portions  of 
all  the  toes,  except  the  first  on  the  fore-feet  and  the  fifth  on  the  hind- 
feet,  divided  in  the  centre*;  pUtes  near  the  claws  undivided.  Tail 
with  all  the  scales  keeled  and  in  distinct  rings. 

Habit  of  body  moderately  stout,  rather  depressed :  tail  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  the  body ;- head  conical;  limbs  moderate;  when 
the  fore-leg  is  laid  forward  the  longest  toe  reaches  to  the  nostril,  the 
faind-limb  extends  about  four-fifths  of  the  distance  to  the  axil. 
Length  17   in.,  of  which  the    tail    from  the  anus  measures   13.5; 


■  This  may  of  conrde  be  ftn  in^vidaal  peculiaritj. 
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the  bead,  from  the  snout  to  the  hinder  mar^n  of  th6  occipital  shields, 
1.15;  fore-limb,  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  1.75  ;  longest  toe  (third  or 
fourth)  0.5  ;  hind-limb  2.7 ;  lon^st  toe  (fourth)  0.95. 

Ci>lour: — Olivaceous  grey  above,  whitish  below;  there  are  a  few 
small  black  spots  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  a  row  of 
three  or  four  blue  ocelli  (those  in  front  double),  with  black  margins, 
behind  each  shoulder,  extending  in  a  line  for  a  short  distance  down 
each  side.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  bluish,  a  tint  especiallj  marked 
on  the  labials  ;  throat  yellow. 

Head  shields : — Rostral  moderate,  broader  than  high ;  nasals  forming 
a  suture  behind  the  rostral,  and  articulating  also  with  the  rostral  and 
upper  postnasal.  Nostrils  in  the  lower  posterior  angle  of  the  nasal 
shield,  surrounded  by  the  nasal,  rostral,  first  labial,  and  two  small 
subequal  postnasals.  Pnefrontal  single,  broader  than  long;  post- 
frontals  each  about  equal  in  size  to  the  frontal,  meeting  behind  it  in 
a  broad  suture :  their  length  exceeds  their  breadth,  and  the  posterior 
margin  of  each  is  very  convex  exteriorly  where  it  fits  into  the  hollow 
between  the  vertical  and  superciliary  disk,  and  concave  towards  the 
middle  to  receive  the  convex  anterior  edge  of  the  vertical.  Vertical 
with  a  very  slight  groove  in  the  middle ;  sides  parallel,  anterior  and 
posterior  margins  convex  in  the  middle.  Superciliary  shields  four 
on  each  side ;  the  anterior  small,  the  two  central  ones  nearly  equal ; 
posterior  about  one-third  the  size  of  a  central  one ;  only  a  very  few 
granules  along  the  exterior  edge  of  the  central  superciliaries  between 
them  and  the  supraorbital  ridge.  Two  anterior  occipitals  of  rather 
irregular  form,  convex  in  front  and  behind,  and  with  a  salient  angle 
exteriorly,  each  a  little  smaller  than  the  vertical.  Two  postoccipitab 
(parietals),  each  about  treble  the  size  of  an  anterior  occipital ;  two 
central  occipitals ;  the  anterior  the  smaller,  with  an  oval  depression  in 
the  centre ;  the  posterior  nearly  triangular,  its  posterior  margin  forming 
a  right  line  with  the  same  margins  of  the  postoccipitals.  Two 
loreals,  the  posterior  about  double  the  size  of  the  anterior  ;  eight  upper 
labials,  the  last  small ;  the  sixth  enlarged  above  and  forming  the  lower 
portion  of  the  orbit.  Temples  covered  with  polygonal  shields  all 
much  larger  than  the  neck  scales,  those  in  front  larger  than  those 
behind,  and  two  elongate  shields  above  touching  the  postoccipitals. 
Ear-opening  not  toothed ;  a  rather  la^e  ehield  on  the  upper  anterior 
edge.  Lower  labials  six  ;  five  pairs  of  chin  shields,  the  three  first  in 
contact  in  the  middle  of  the  chin,  the  fourth  the  laigest. 
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Of  this  very  fine  lizard  but  a  single  specimen  was  obtaiaed.  This 
wa8  shot  by  my  collector  in  brushwood  on  a  pass  near  Ninz,  aboat  loo 
milee  east  of  Shir^,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  7000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  nearest  allies  of  this  form  appear  to  be  Notopkotu  FitzMgeri, 
WeigmoD,  and  its  allies,  which  have  similar  scales  on  the  back.  All 
are  small  and  differ  widely  from  the  present  species.  They  are  placed 
by  Gray  (Cat.  Liz.  Brit.  Mub.  p.  34}  in  the  genus  NotojtiolU.  But  the 
type  of  Notopholit  of  Wagler,  as  Dam€ril  and  Bibron  pointed  out,  had 
preTionsly  been  separated  as  Psamnwdromiis  by  Fitzinger,  and  the  type 
species  P.  Hifpanicut  differs  in  important  generic  characters  fiom  the 
Lacerta  with  rhomboidal  scales  of  the  type  of  L.  tttzi^eri. 

89.  Ophicqps  elegans,  U^n. — De  F. 

Mdn.  Cat.  Rais.  p.  64.— Eichwald,  Fsuna  Casp.-Ctiuo.  p.  7S,  PI.  XII,  flg.  1-.5. 
— Andereon,  P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  374. 

Amytta  Ehrenbergi,  Wiegm,  Ajchiv.  f.  Naturgesdi.  1835,  p.  1. 
OphUepi  tUgam,  Dum.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  Gin.  v,  p.  jjg,  PI.  53,  6g.  i. 
1, 1,  3.  Kuh-l-Laz&r,  aouth-eiiat  of  K&nniD  8000-10000 

4.  Kannin        5000 

j-io.  Sarjin,  goatb-WMt  of  Eftirnin  500a 

1 1 .  Nirlz,  eaat  of  Shirttz  . .  — 

I  i-ia.  Betneen  Konnin  and  Sh!r&z  (Ubefs  illegible)      — 

13-16.  Betneen  Shiriz  and  Tehrim  (l&beU  illegible)        — 

17.  North  of  labhin  — 

18.  Kohrdd,  north  of  lafahin 7000 

ig.  Near  Tehrin  ..         ..  4000 

The  above  series  shows  less  variation  in  the  characters  of  the  bead 
shields  than  I  should  have  anticipated  Irom  that  shown  by  its  Indian 
ally  0.  Jerdoni,  (conf.  Stoliczta,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1872,  xli,  pt.  ii,  p.  89.) 
In  no  case  do  I  find  more  than  two  post-nasals,  and  I  have  not  a  single 
example  in  which  these  shields  or  the  two  nasals  are  united,  but  in  two 
specimens  from  Southern  Persia  the  lower  nasal  is  joined  to  the  lower 
postnasal,  so  that  the  nasal  shields  resemble  those  in  Chondrophiopi  or 
Eremioi.  In  one  instance  the  anterior  loreal  is  divided  longitudinally 
on  the  caniAus  roslralis,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  shield  is 
included  when  the  species  is  stated,  as  it  is  by  some  writers,  to  have 
three  small  shields  behind  the  nostril.  .  In  only  one  specimen  is  the 
anterior  frontal  divided,  as  it  is  represented  in  Dum^ril  and  Bibron's 
figure.     In  specimens  described   by  Dr.  Anderson  from  Shir&z  the 
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postBv)iita1s  were  not  in  contact  in  every  case,  but  they  are  so  in  all 
collected  by  me,  and  divided  by  a  sutnre  of  some  length.  The  number 
of  labials  varies  slightly  of  coarse ;  usually  there  are  Four  upper  labials 
before  the  suborbital  shield  and  three  behind,  hut  not  unfrequently 
one  of  the  shields  is  divided  or  else  two  are  united.  Dum^ril  and 
Bibron's  figure  agrees  with  most  Persian  speeimens,  except  that  in  the 
latter  the  pnefrontal  is  not  divided. 

The  ventral  shields  appear  more  variable  than  ueual.  The  number  of 
transverse  rows,  counted  from  the  corner  of  the  fold  before  the  should^ 
to  the  groin,  ranges  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-one,  the  latter 
number  being,  however,  clearly  exceptional.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron 
and  Anderson  give  the  number  of  rows  across  the  belly  as  eight,  hut 
in  most  of  the  specimens  before  me  there  are  but  six  tows  of  broad 
scales,  with  a  much  narrower  series  along  each  edge.  In  a  few 
specimens,  however,  this  outer  row  is  half  as  broad  as  the  next.  The 
femoral  pores  are  usually  nine  or  ten  in  each  thigh.  There  are  about 
twenty-six  scales  round  the  body,  not  including  the  ventral  plates. 
This  is  rather  more  than  the  usual  number  in  the  closely  allied 
0,  Jerdoni  of  India,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  rugose  head  shields, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  only  specimen  which  I  possess,  its  much  lai^r 
scales  in  the  centre  of  the  back  and  large  shields  between  the  occipitals. 
The  scales  on  the  back  of  the  neck  in  0.  eUgaTU  are  granular,  as  in 
0.  microlepis. 

The  largest  specimen  collected  measures  a  little  over  6  in.,  of  which 
the  bead  and  body  from  the  nose  to  the  anus  measure  2.  Usually, 
however,  the  tail  is  not  quite  twice  the  length  of  the  head  and  body. 

The  following  is  the  colouration  of  fresh  specimens  noted  from  those 
taken  on  the  Kuh-i-haz&r,  near  Karm&n.  General  tint  above  brownish 
olive  or  dull  olive,  with  two  more  or  less  well-marked  'white  bands 
down  each  side;  the  upper,  which  runs  from  the  superciliary  ridge, 
being  the  best  marked.  A  well-defined  dark  band  between  the  two 
white  streaks.  In  many  specimens  there  are  black  spots  on  the 
labials  and  along  the  sides  of  the  back,  less  frequently  in  the 
centre.  Some  specimens  have  a  black  line  in  the  middle  of  the  hind 
neck  and  anterior  portion  of  the  back.  In  specimens  from  Northern 
Persia  there  is  sometimes  no  trace  of  the  white  bands  on  the  sides,  and 
the  dark  band  mnning  back  from  the  eye  is  replaced  by  a  dull  reddish 
brown  one. 
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In  a  female  captured  in  July  I  found  four  e^fge,  each  about  j'^  of  an 
in.  in  length. 

0.  elegnna  is  a  common  lizard  on  the  Persian  plateau.  I  did  not 
meet  with  it  in  Baliichistin,  and  it  appeared  in  Sonthera  Persia  not 
to  occur  helow  about  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  in  the  North 
it  was  common  at  a  lower  elevation.  On  the  E(ih-i-baz£r,  near  Kar- 
m&n,  I  saw  it  at  an  elevation  of  at  least  loooo  feet,  hnt  I  did  not 
notice  it  upon  the  Elburz  mountains  near  Tehr^,  although  it  abounded 
in  the  plain  between  Tehrin  and  Kazvin,  As  a  rule,  it  was  found  on 
rather  stony  plains  and  slopes  of  hills.  I  did  not  observe  it  in  tlie 
sandy  semi-deserts,  where  forms  of  Eremiaa  are  more  common.  It  is 
very  active  and  not  easily  captured. 

I  somewhat  doubt  whether  Ophiopt  macrodaetylus.  Berth. '  Oottingcn 
Abhandlungen,'  i.  p.  58,  is  more  than  a  variety  of  0.  elegans.  The 
colouration  described  is  certainly  similar  to  that  of  some  specimens  of 
the  latter,  the  length  of  the  tail  is  not  excessive,  and  the  remaining 
characters  scarcely  appear  to  me  of  specific  importance. 


40.  O.  meizolepifl  (Stol.),  PL  XXV,  fig.  2,  2  a. 

Ci'jnnnqp*  nuuolepft,  Stol.  Proc.  Ax.  Soc.  Beugnl,  1871,  p.  114. 
I  -6.  B&aka  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  Bwrab,  Meaopotiuiii». 

I  am  unable  to  note  any  character  by  which  this  little  lizard  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  species  described  by  Stoliczka  from  the  Panjfib. 
The  legs  are  a  httle  shorter,  the  Fore-foot  not  quite  reaching  the  end  of 
the  snout  instead  of  extending  beyond  it,  whilst  the  hind-foot  laid 
forward  reaches  the  ear  instead  of  the  eye,  hut  in  all  other  respects 
the  specimens  agree  with  Dr.  Stoltczka's  description.  I  presume  that 
in  giving  the  number  of '  lateral  transverse  rows  of  scales  between  the 
fore  and  hind  limbs '  as  forty-five,  Dr.  Stoliczka  refers  to  the  small 
scales  on  the  sides.  I  count  about  the  same  number,  but  of  the  en- 
lai^ed  ventral  shields  between  the  rudimentary  collar  and  the  groin 
there  are  twenty-four  to  twenty-nine  transverse  rows. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  scales  which  distinguishes 
this  species  from  0.  elegaiu,  and  as  in  writing  of  the  latter  I  have 
shown  that  the  lower  nasal  and  lower  postnasal  are  sometimes,  though 
rarely,   united,   I  can   no   longer  consider  that  the  subgenus  ChoO' 
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dr(^Aiopt'   (which    I   proposed   for  0.  microlepU)  is   worthy  of  di»- 
tinctioD. 

0.  meholepig  was  foaod  abandantJy  on  the  bank  of  the  Shat>«l- 
Arah,  the  river  formed  hy  the  union  of  the  'Kgris  and  Euphrates, 
opposite  Basrah  (Bussora  of  many  maps).  Thongh  the  locality  is 
not  in  Persian  territory,  the  frontier  is  at  no  great  distance,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  and  other  forms  met  with  near  Basrah 
occur  within  Persian  limitv  also. 

41.  Eremias  Persioa,  W.  Blant  PI.  XXVI,  fig.  i,  i  a.— De  F. 

Ann.  ■nd  Mag.  Nat.  Hiat.  Jnlj  1S74,  xir,  p.  31. 

E.  variabilU,  D»  F.  Viag.  in  Peru,  p.  354,  Dec  Pallaa. 

1.  MagsB,  BkliichiaUn   .•         ..  ..  ..  4S<M 

z-5.  RijiD,  soutli-ewt  ofEanuio  7000-Sooo 

6.  Euh-i  luiz&r,  neaf  TUyin loooo 

7-9.  Kannin  5000 

10-18.  Between  Kumin  Hid  Slurii(t>beb  illegible)      ..  — 

■  9-35.  Near  lafahiu  — 

E.  major,  caudd  elongaid,  corporU  longitudinem  dimidio  vel  plut  fuam 
dimidio  excedeule,  membrU  longioribug  quant  in  E.  argutA,  Pall.,  pede 
attterioreadroatrttm  aUingeiUe,potleriore  ultra  humerum;  tcuto  itifraoeulan 
ad  labrum  pertinente,  tupralabialibut  ceterU  5—7  axtice,  3-4  potliee ; 
aquamit  ca«dali6iit  baain  verius  kaud  carinalU;  aduUa  supra  griseteatti 
caglanea  nigra  sparsim  maculala,  fascid  laid  ni^d  vel  niffretcente,  tnler- 
dum  alio  macalatd  vel  tnterrupld  utrtnque  ad  latua  omaia;  dorto  in  mtate 
juniore  albo  nigroque  longitttdinaUterfaaciato,  laterUtut  metnhriiqM  luperne 
niffria,  albo-nuKulatii ;  eelerum  E,  argutie,  Pall.,  E.  vetoci^iM  timilit. 

Habilai  frequent  fere  in  omnibtu  planitiebtis  Perticit  qua  aliitndinem 
circa  3000  pedum  tupra  mare  superant. 

Description  : — Palatal  teeth  present.  No  interoccipital  behind. 
Lower  eyelid  opaque,  granular.  The  infraorbital  shield  extends  to  the 
upper  lip ;  there  are  from  fire  to  seven  snpralabials  in  front  of  it,  and 
about  four  behind.  Temples  covered  with  small  granular  scales. 
Collar  distinct,  free.  Dorsal  scales  circular,  convex,  in  transverse 
rows,  with  a  few  minute  granules  between.  Ventral  shields,  fourteen 
to  sixteen  across  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  in  about  thirty-one  trans- 
verse rows,  arranged  in  oblique,  not  in  longitudinal  series.   No  enlarged 

'  JiMf.  At  Soc.  Bengal,  1873,  xlii,  pt.  a,  p.  144,  oUm  Gymnopt,  J.  A.  a  B.  1870, 
wail,  pt.  »,  p.  357. 
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prseanal  shields.  Tail  io  rings,  all  the  scales  perfectly  smooth  except 
near  the  tip,  where  some  show  convexity  in  the  middle.  Femoral 
pores  eighteen  to  twenty-four  (usually  about  twenty)  in  each  thigh, 
the  two  series  closely  approaching  each  other  and  being  only  separated 
by  two  scales  in  the  groin.  The  fore-leg  laid  forward  reaches  to  the 
end  of  the  snout,  laid  back  it  extends  about  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  thigh ;  when  the  hind-limb  is  laid  forward,  the  toes  come 
in  front  of  the  shoulder,  always  reaching  the  collar  and  in  some  speci- 
mens to  the  ear.  The  body  is  stoat  for  the  genus ;  and  the  tail,  when 
perfect,  from  about  half  aa  long  agaiu  as  the  body  to  nearly  twice  its 
length. 

Colour : — The  adult  when  alirc  is  chestnut  brown  on  the  back  and 
the  upper  parts  of  the  limbs,  with  a  more  or  less  strongly  marked  grey 
tinge,  and  dotted  over  with  rather  small  black  spots  (never  with  ocelli, 
as  in  E.  arguta)  rather  irregularly  dispersed,  or  arranged  in  lines: 
There  is  usually  a  broad  black  or  brownish  black  stripe,  spotted  with 
white  down  the  upper  part  of  each  side,  but  this  is  occasionally  broken 
up  into  patches  or  spots ;  in  many  specimens  there  is  a  narrower  dark 
stripe  or  more  commonly  a  line  of  black  spots  along  the  side,  below 
the  upper  black  band,  from  the  axil  to  the  thigh.  Lower  parts  white. 
Young  specimens  show  a  totally  di&erent  colouration,  so  distinct  in- 
deed that  they  might  easily  he  taken  for  a  different  species.  The  back 
is  marked  with  about  four  longitudinal  black  bands  alternating  with 
white  or  pale  brown  stripes,  the  sides  and  the  upper  part  of  the  limbs 
are  black  or  blackish,  spotted  with  white.  As  the  lizards  grow  older 
the  black  bands  on  the  back  appear  to  break  up  into  spots.  Some 
specimens  are  dark  brown  with  white  spots  at  this  stage. 

Head  shields : — Rostral  rather  broader  than  high.  Nasal  shields 
much  swollen,  the  upper  nasals  meeting  in  a  suture  behind  the  rostral ; 
lower  nasals  about  equal  in  size  to  the  upper,  just  touching  the  rostral 
in  front,  and-extending  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  two  anterior 
upper  labials.  Loreal  small,  nearly  square,  followed  by  a  large  prte- 
ocular,  which  extends  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  head.  Fnefrontal 
hexagonal,  about  as  long  as  broad ;  postfrontals  convex,  each  very 
little  smaller  than  the  prffi&ootal,  meeting  in  a  broad  suture  in  fi'ont  of 
the  vertical,  which  is  longitudinally  grooved  in  front,  where  it  is  about 
twice  as  broad  as  behind ;  the  anterior  margin  is  strongly  convex,  the 
lateral  edges  concave.  The  superciliaries  consist  of  two  lai^r  sub- 
equal  semi-elliptical  shields,  meeting  in  a  straight  line,  with  a  row  of 
B  b  2 
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granules  along  their  outer  edge  separating  them  from  the  elongate  or 
granular  shields  forming  the  supraorbital  ridge;  in  front  of  and  be- 
hind the  superciliaries  is  a  Bnull  triangular  space  chiefly  occupied  by 
small  granular  scales  with  one  rather  larger  shield  behind.  Anterior 
occipitals  small,  each  about  the  same  size  as  one  of  the  frontals,  rather 
irregularly  triangular ;  posterior  occipitals  as  broad  aa  long,  each 
about  three  times  as  large  as  a  pneoccipital ;  a  very  small  central 
occipital,  no  azygos  interoccipital  shield  (plaque  occipital,  D.  and  B.). 
Upper  labials  five  to  seven  in  front  of  the  large  infraorbital  shield, 
which  extends  to  the  lip ;  three  or  four  smaller  supralabials,  gradnally 
diminishing  in  size  backwards,  behind  the  infraorbital ;  five  or  six 
pairs  of  chin  shields,  the  first  three  generally  meeting  in  the  middle, 
the  third  and  fourth  pairs  largest,  sixth  when  present  very  Bmall, 
the  anterior  four  pairs  in  contact  with  the  lower  labials. 

Scales  of  the  hack  rather  larger  and  less  convex  than  those  on  the 
neck;  there  are  a  few  granules  interspersed  between  them^  which  are 
more  numerous  on  the  sides.  I  count  sixty-five  scales  across  the  middle 
of  the  back  from  the  ventral  plates  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other. 
Scales  of  the  throat  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  back.  Collar 
slightly  curved  backward,  consisting  beneath  of  about  nine  enlarged 
scales,  those  in  the  middle  the  largest,  and  those  at  the  sides  becoming 
gradually  smaller,  until  they  are  no  larger  than  the  neighbouring 
scales.  The  ventral  shields  are  not  in,  longitudinal  rows;  they  are 
in  very  distinct  transverse  lines  as  usual,  and  in  less  marked 
oblique  series;  there  are  fourteen  to  sixteen  across  the  middle  of 
the  belly,  and  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  transverse  series  from  the 
collar  to  the  groin.  The  scales  in  front  of  the  anus  are  very  irre- 
gular, usually  they  are  all  nearly  the  same  size,  sometimes  some 
of  those  behind  or  in  the  centre  are  rather  larger  than  the  others. 
The  scales  beneath  the  tarsus  are  very  broad,  those  in  the  middle  ex- 
tending completely  across ;  scales  beneath  the  feet  lozenge-shaped, 
sharply  keeled,  the  direction  of  the  keels  being  transverse  to  the  foot 
on  the  hind-feet,  longitudinal  on  the  fore-feet.  Caudal  scales  perfectly 
smooth  near  the  base,  and,  in  adults,  for  at  least  the  anterior  half  of  the 
tail ;  near  the  tip  they  are  bluntly  keeled,  and  in  young  specimens  the 
keeled  scales  are  found  to  extend  rather  &rther  forwards. 

This  fine  lizard  grows  to  a  length  of  between  9  and  10  in,  A 
specimen  "obtained  near  K&rm&n,  with  a  perfect  tail,  is  9.5  in-  long, 
of  which  the  tail  from  the  anus  measures  6  in.,  but  in  this  the  tail  is 
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longer  than  usual.  A  perfect  Bpecimen,  &om  near  Isbh^n,  measures 
9  in.,  of  which  the  tail  from  the  anus  measures  5.5,  head  0.75,  fore- 
limb  to  the  end  of  the  toes  1.4,  hind-limb  2.15. 

Eremia$  Peraiea  is  common  in  abnost  all  parts  of  the  Persian  plateau 
where  there  are  open  plains,  not  absolutely  desert.  It  ia  usually  found 
amongst  bushes,  on  sandy  01  gfravelly  soil,  at  an  elevation  of  not  less 
than  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  ,  I  first  saw  it  on  a  plain  covered  with 
liushes,  near  Magas,  in  Ballichist^,  and  thence  met  with  it  in  most 
suitable  places  tilt  beyond  Tehr&n.  It  is  very  active  in  its  movements. 
So  far  as  I  have  observed,  I  do  not  think  it  lives  in  holes,  although  it 
will  of  course  take  refuge  in  a  bole  made  by  another  animal.  I  met 
vrith  these  lizards  in  pairs  in  May,  irad  once  captured  a  male  which 
had  actually  seized  the  female.  The  former  had  his  claspers  iQlly 
ezserted,  and  upon  capturing  him,  he  discharged  the  seminal  fluid 
through  them. 

I  frequently  met  with  young  lizards  of  this  species  throughout  the 
Bummer,  some  of  them  (not  very  small)  as  early  as  the  end  of  April, 
and  at  R&yin,  at  least  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 

E.  Persiea  was  collected  in  Northern  Persia  by  De  Filippi,  who,  how- 
over,  mistook  it  for  its  near  ally  E.  variabilit  {E.  arguta),  and  specimens 
obtained  by  the  Marquis  G.  Dorio,  I  believe  near  Tehr&n,  are  preserved 
in  the  British,  Turin,  and  Genoa  Museums.  De  Filippi  also  states  that 
he  found  E.  variaiiilu  abundant  in  Armenia,  hut  as  I  did  not  see  any 
specimens  at  Tnrin,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  possible  that  he  may 
have  mistaken  E.  velox  for  it.  Still,  it  is  equally  probable  that  the 
present  species  may  be  met  with  as  far  west.  To  the  eastward  it  baa 
been  brought  from  Nasirab£d,  in  Sistin,  by  Major  Euan  Smith. 

This  species  may  he  distinguished  from  Eremttu  argufa  (v.  variabilu) 
by  its  much  longer  tail  and  limbs,  by  the  infraorbital  shield  descending 
to  the  lip,  which  it  does  not  do  in  E.  argvla,  by  the  larger  number 
of  npper  labials,  and  femoral  pores ;  of  the  latt«r  there  are  about  ten  in 
E.  argnia,  twenty  in  E.  Persica.  From  E,  veloa  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  larger  size,  by  its  upper  caudal  scales  near  the  base  never  being 
keeled,  and  by  the  scales  beneath  the  palms  of  the  feet  being  keeled, 
which  they  are  not  in  E.  veloce. 

On  FUte  XXVI,  fig.  I  represents  the  adult  lizard,  i  a  the  young. 
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42.  E.  velox  1  (P»]].) 

Laarta  vdor.  Pftll.  Beue,  i,  p.  71S,  No.  40. 

L.  argtilat,  Eichwkid,  ZooL  Spec  R«.  Pol.  Ui,  p.  188. 

Podareis  rcfoz,  Eichwald,  Ftuiok  C«p.-CMic.  p.  j6, 

AipidortartH*  yracUU,  EivhwAltl,  Fkauk  Cwp.-Ckuc  p.  74. — Gaj,  Ckt.  I>ix. 

Brit.  Uui.  p.  41. 
TErnnuu  amUo-oceliala,  Dum.  e(  Bibr.  Erp.  G^.  v,  p.  195,  partiin. 
fVcBta*  vtlox;  Gmj.  Cat.  LU.  Brit.  Miu.  p.  40. 
1-3.  Qbitin,  Boutli  of  R«bt. 

The  three  epecimona  which,  with  a  little  hesitation,  I  refer  to  this 
Bpecies,  are  in  eome  respects  intermediate  in  character  between  it  and 
E.  Persica,  for  they  have  the  tail  scalee  either  smooth  or  very  bluntly 
heeled.  In  the  true  E.  velox,  of  which  I  obtained  a  ^>ecin>eD  at  B&ku, 
on  the  Caspian,  all  are  distinctly  keeled.  In  size  however,  in  coloara- 
tion  (which  differs  from  that  of  E.  Pertica  in  the  abeence  of  black  spots 
on  the  back,  and  the  occurrence  of  black-edged  white  markings),  and 
in  the  want  of  keels  on  the  scales  beneath  the  palms  of  the  feet,  the 
specimens  agree  with  E.  velox. 

I  think  it  almost  certain  that  Aspidorhinug  gradlia,  Eichwald,  is 
fomided  on  the  young  of  this  species,  which  difiere  so  moch  in 
appearance  from  the  adult  that,  but  for  the  parallel  case  of  E.  Permca, 
I  should  not  have  recognised  it.  A  specimen  procured  by  me  in 
Ohil&n  agrees  very  well  with  Eichwald's  figure  and  description. 

I  doubt  if  the  E.  caruleo-ocellata  of  Dumeril  and  Bibron  from  the 
Crimea  be  not  another  species,  for  it  is  said  to  have  no  palatal  teeth, 
whilst  they  are  clearly  present  in  the  specimens  of  E.  velox  collected  hy 
me.  The  number  of  femoral  pores  also  appears  lai^r  in  E.  velox,  and 
the  colouration  diSerent.  Dr.  Anderson  refers  to  E.  aeruleo-ocellafa 
specimens  from  Yarkand,  which  agree  with  Messrs.  Dumeril  and 
Bibron's  description,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  palatal  teeth  nor 
the  presence  of  keels  on  the  caudal  scales  in  his  description,  P.  Z.  S. 
1873,  p.  373.  If,  however,  hia  identification  be  correct,  it  shows  that 
the  different  forms  of  Eremias  belonging  t^  the  typical  group  have  a 
peculiarly  complicated  geographical  distribution. 


ta,  W.  Blanf.  H.  XSV,  fig.  3. 
Ann.  and  M*g.  Nat.  Hht.  July  1874,  ziv,  p.  3). 
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I.  Magu,  BalilcbiaULii  •■  ..         45^^ 

1,3.  We«t  oE  Rig&D,  Nnrmaaliir  ijoo 

4-11.  NiwSaldabtd,  Sarj&n.  louth-waat  of  EAnnin  jjoo 

E.  iexpoUicarit,  gracilia,  elongata  ;  Cauda  corpori*  longitudinem  duplam 
tequanU  vel  tuperante ;  coUare  libera,  recto ;  squamis  dormlibus  parvU, 
rotundalu,  coKvexis ;  caudalibut  tuperiaribui  earinalU ;  veniralUmt  in- 
teriei  trantverxat  circa  32-35,  nngulaa  in  medio  abdomine  e  14-16 
Kutii,  oblique  nee  longiludinalikT  ordinatis,  compositas  s  prisanali  nnd 
tape,  iaud  temper  majore,  porif  femoralibue  utrinque  16-19;  »cu^  pf^- 

frontali  unieo  a  roairali  ivpranaealibut  et  a  verticali  poitfrontaltbue  long^ 
diecreto,  tuprtKiliaribua  duobus  aqualthua  granulU  fere  wl  omnina  cir- 
cumdatit ;  inieroecipitali  posteriore  nulla  ;  infraorbitali  ad  labrum  perli- 
nente ;  deniibut  palatalibut  nulli*  ;  supra  alitda  vel  fulvescenli-griiea, 

fusco  longitudinaliter  foidata  ;  menibrit  supentefmcit,  albo-maeulaiie. 

Hab.  in  Pertid  meridionali  kaudprocul  ab  urbe  Karmdn,  et  in  Gedrotld 
(SalucAistdn)  haud frequent. 

Description : — No  palatal  teeth.  No  interoccipital  behind.  Lower 
eyelid  opaque,  granular.  The  infiraorbital  shield  extends  to  the  lip; 
there  are  six  or  seven  (more  rarely  five)  supralabials  in  front  of  it,  and 
three  or  Bometimes  four  behind.  Temples  covered  with  small  acalea. 
Ear-opening  moderate,  about  the  sune  size  as  the  eye ;  margin  not 
toothed,  with  one  large  scale  above  in  front.  Collar  distinct,  free,  nearly 
straight,  consisting  of  a  variable  number,  usually  about  eight  t^  ten 
enlarged  scales,  the  largest  being  in  the  middle,  whence  they  diminish 
gradually  in  size  on  each  side ;  sometimes  only  the  central  scales  are 
larger  than  those  in  front.  Dorsal  scales  circular,  convex,  in  transverse 
rom,  those  on  the  back  of  the  neck  a  little  smaller,  whilst  on  the 
flanks  tfcey  become  larger  and  flatter ;  I  count  from  forty-five  to  fiity 
scales  in  each  transverse  row  across  the  back,  from  the  ventral  plates  on 
one  side  to  those  on  the  other.  Tail  scales  in  distinct  rings,  all  sharply 
keeled  except  those  beneath  near  the  base.  Ventral  shields  in  thirty- 
two  to  thirty-five  transverse  rows,  each  in  the  middle  of  the  belly  con- 
sisting of  fonrteen  to  sixteen  rhomboidal  plates,  not  arranged  in  longi- 
tudinal rows,  but  in  oblique  series.  There  is  usually  a  larger  scale  in 
front  of  the  anus,  but  it  is  by  no  means  constant  j  in  some  specimens 
all  the  scales  near  the  anus  are  rather  larger  than  in  front,  whilst  in 
others  all  are  of  about  the  same  size.  There  are  from  sixteen  to 
nineteen  femoral  pores  on  each  thigh,  the  two  series  being  separated 
by  abont  four  scales  in  the  groin. 
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Both  body  and  tail  are  elongate,  the  Utter  especially  bo,  being  when 
perfect  twice,  or  more  than  twice,  the  length  of  the  head  and  hody. 
The  fore-limb  laid  forward  reaches  the  end  of  the  enout,  the  hind-limb 
to  between  the  shoulder  and  ear,  occaeionally  extending  to  the  latter. 

Colour ; — Head  uniform  pale  brown  above  ;  back  light  brown  to 
white  (paler  in  Bpecimens  £i*oni  Nannashir  and  Balfjchist&n),  with 
from  six  to  eight  longitudinal  dark  brown  bands,  equal  to  the  inter* 
epacea  in  breadth,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  each 
pair  uniting  and  terminating  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tail,  or 
occasionally  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  Limbs  above  dark  brown 
spotted  with  white  or  pale  brown.     Lower  parte  white. 

Head-shields : — Rostral  rather  broader  above  than  below,  and  about 
as  high  as  broad.  Nasal  shields  moderately  swollen ;  the  upper  nasal 
meeting  the  rostral  and  just  touching  the  first  labial  on  each  side  in 
front,  and  the  pair  forming  a  broad  suture  and  separating  the  rostral 
irom  the  prsefrontal ;  lower  nasal  touching  the  three  first  labials. 
Loreal  about  as  broad  as  high.  Prse&ontal  single,  hexagonal,  broader 
than  long,  broadly  separated  from  both  the  rostral  and  vertical.  Post- 
(rontals  each  very  little  smaller  than  the  prffifrontal,  meeting  in  a 
broad  suture  before  the  vertical.  Vertical  about  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  nearly  twice  as  broad  in  front  as  behind,  with  a  rather  shallow 
broad  groove  on  its  anterior  surface ;  front  margin  very  convex,  lateral 
edges  concave.  Snperciliaries  two,  equal  in  size  and  semi-elliptical,  in 
most  specimens  entirely  surrounded  by  granular  scales,  but  in  some 
cases  these  are  wanting  along  the  middle  of  the  inner  edge.  Prse- 
occipitals  each  about  the  size  of  a  frontal.  Fostoccipitals  each  about 
four  times  the  size  of  a  pneoccipital,  equally  broad  and  long,  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  two  being  a  straight  line.  A  very  small 
central  occipital  with  a  tubercle .  in  the  centre,  no  shield  behind  it. 
Five  pairs  of  chin  shields,  the  first  three  meeting  in  the  middle,  third 
and  fourth  the  hu^st ;  all  are  usually  in  contact  with  the  lower  labials. 

Scales  of  the  throat  rather  larger  than  those  on  the  back.  Shields 
beneath  the  tarsi  very  broad,  extending  quite  across.  Scales  beneath 
the  feet  not  keeled. 

The  length  is  usually  from  six  to  seven  inches.  A  fine  specimen 
from  Sarjtin  measures  6.8  in.,  of  which  the  tail  is  4.5,  head  0.55, 
fore-limb  0.8,  hind-limb  1.5. 

This  species  closely  resembles  young  individuals  of  E.  Pertiea, 
but  it  is  much  more  elongate,  and  may  be  distinguished  at  once  .from 
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,  that  species  and  all  its  allies  bj  the  abeence  of  palatal  teeth,  and 
usually  by  the  superciliary  shields  being  surrounded  with  grannies  on 
their  inner  edge.  From  E.  Pertiea  it  may  further  be  known  by  the 
caudal  scales  being  keeled  and  those  beneath  the  feet  flat,  by  the 
inferior  dbb&I  articulating  with  three  aupralabials  instead  of  two,  by 
the  rostral  being  narrower  in  front,  the  prsefrontal  shorter  compared 
to  its  breadth,  the  less  numerous  scales  round  the  body,  and  by  the 
longitudinal  dark  bands  on  the  sides  not  being  spotted  with  white. 

I  found  one  specimen  of  E.  fiMctata  near  Magas,  in  Baluchist&n,  on 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  spot  as  I  procured  my  first  specimen  of 
E.  Pergica,oii  an  elevated  pUin  covered  with  bushes.  I  again  met 
with  this  species  on  the  fertile  plain  of  Nannashir,  south-east  of  Bam, 
and  once  more  in  the  much  higher  plateau  of  Sarjdn,  on  the  road 
between  Karm£n  and  Shiriz.  In  the  two  last-named  places  it  was 
common,  but  I  saw  it  nowhere  in  the  intermediate  country.  Its 
habits  present  nothing  remarkable  j  it  lives  on  bushy  plains,  and  is 
very  active  and  difficult  to  catch. 

44.  Uesalina  pardalia  (Licht).— De  F. 

Gnj,  C>t  Lie.  Brit.  Mub.  p.  43. 

Ertmiat  panlali$,l>aia.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  Gin.  v,  p.  311. — Da  F.  Vug.  In  Penus, 

P-  J54- 
IB.  Watxmma.  StiA.  Proo.  Ai.  Soo.  Bengal,  1873,  p.  86. 

I.  Rii  MaliD,  Baliichtatin        looo 

1-7.  GwUu,  BftliiobiiUn            _ 

8-17.  Dadit  river,  BoliicbiiUn — 

18-30.  Muid              ..         .,         ,.  ^00 

it-13.  ZuuiEn,  Boliichiat&n            1000 

14-16.  Bampusbt,  Baldcbiatin        ..                     ..          ,.  3000 

17.  Magaa,  BkldcbiaUn 4500 

18,  19.  B&j{d,  Kuth-eaM  of  EannAn,  South  Perain          . .  8000 

30,31.  Eamiia         ..         ..          ..                                ..  jooo 

33-34.  Sujin,  Bouth-wnt  of  EUrmia         SSoo 

35.  Near  Isfkhin?  Ubel  iUegible. 

36.  North  of  Ii&hio (1) 

37.  NearTebron 4000 

The  best  distinction  of  the  genua  Metalina  from  Eremiat  appears  to 
be  the  charact«F  of  the  ventral  shields,  which  are  in  longitudinal  rows 
in  the  former  and  in  oblique  rows  in  the  latter.  The  principal  character 
assigned  by  Gray,  viz.  the  large  pneanal  shield  of  Meaalina,  varies  in 
individuals. 
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Tlie  above  Beries  of  this  lizard  comprises  specimens  agreeing  well 
with  typical  North  African  examples  in  the  British  Musenm,  and 
with  Dum^ril  and  Bibron's  description  ;  but  considerable  variation  is 
exhibited.  Thus,  the  lar^  pneanal  plate,  just  mentioned  above,  is 
very  unequally  developed ;  usually  it  is  lar^,  and  occupies  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  area  between  the  anus  and  the  groin,  bnt  in 
some  cases  it  is  very  little  larger  than  the  scales  around  it.  The 
ventral  plat«s  are  in  ten  longitudinal  rows,  the  two  outer  of  which  are 
very  much  narrower  than  the  others ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  ever 
wanting,  although  they  are  often  broken  up  into  smaller  scales  in  the 
anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  one  specimen 
(and  only  one)  of  the  lai^e  aeries  before  me  they  are  thus  broken 
np  almost  throughout.  The  number  of  transverse  rows  is  osnally 
28  to  51,  sometimes  as  few  as  27,  and  occasionally  as  many  as  34. 
Femoral  pores  11  to  15,  the  commonest  number  being  12.  There  are 
about  45  to  50  grannlar  scales  round  the  middle  of  the  back  from  the 
ventral  plates  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other,  those  on  the  sides 
near  the  ventral  plates  being  larger  than  those  on  the  back.  The 
hind-foot  laid  forward  sometimes  reaches  the  ear,  in  other  cases  it 
barely  extends  beyond  the  shoulder ;  the  fore-limb  sometimes  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  but  usually  falls  short  of  it.  But  few  of  the 
specimens  collected  by  me  exceed  five  inches  in  length ;  one,  however, 
measures  5.75  in. 

The  transparent  disk  on  the  lower  eyelid  is  single  or  double,  or 
occasionally  divided  into  three  or  four.  The  interoccipital  plst« 
between  the  hinder  portion  of  the  postoccipitals  is  usually  well 
developed,  and  forms  a  suture  with  the  central  occipital,  separating 
the  postoccipitals  from  each  other,  but  occasionally  the  interoccipital 
is  quite  minute,  and  not  sufficiently  produced  in  front  to  meet  the 
central  occipital,  or  there  may  be  another  small  plate  interposed 
between  the  two. 

The  colour  is  dark  slaty  grey  above,  with  small  black  spots,  often 
edged  on  one  or  both  sides  by  white,  or  sometimes  forming  small  ocelli 
with  a  white  centre,  and  usually  with  a  tendency  to  form  longitudinal 
lines,  especially  towards  the  sides.  The  markings  are  sometimes  very  iaint 
or  altogether  wanting.  Lower  parts  white,  sometimes  with  a  yellow 
tinge  on  the  chin  and  throat.  Id  some  specimens  the  markings  on  the 
upper  parts  are  very  distinct,  in  others  scarcely  perceptible.     At  the 
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be^nning  of  July  I  found  specimens  Dear  Isfahlin  with  the  chin,  throat, 
and  breast  yellow.     They  were  probably  breeding  at  that  time. 

Meaalina  pardalU  chiefly  inhabits  stony  plains  or  gentle  slopes, 
where  there  is  not  much  herbage  or  busb.  I  did  not  usually  notice  it 
in  the  more  sandy  portions  of  the  country.  It  appears  to  occur 
throughout  Persia  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tehrfin  to  far  east  in 
Balucbistfin.  I  met  with  it  first  on  my  way  from  India,  at  lUU  Malan, 
only  200  miles  west  of  Kar^hi ;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  believing  Dr. 
Stolickza's  E.  Wattonana^  to  be  the  same,  it  extends  into  North- 
western India.  It  was  common  on  the  rocky  promontory  near  Gwidar, 
and  throughout  Baltichistin  and  South-western  Persia;  rather  less  so 
in  Central  and  Northern  Persia,  but  I  occasionally  met  with  it  as  far 
as  Tehr&n. 


46.  H.  brdriroBtris,  W.  Btanf. 

Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  H]tit.  .Tuly  1874,  ■nv,  p.  31. 

E.  WaUtmana,  Slolioika,  Proc  Aa.  Soc.  Bengal,  187J,  p.  us,  ex  Kilibigh 
(I  nee  typna  ejuid.  epecira). 

1-5.  Tiimb  Island  (Qrent  Tomba),  PerriaD  Gait 

M.  ah  M.  pardali  »ciil-li  ventralihua  in  1%  series  longitudinalei  {nee 
10)  ordiitaiis,  capiie  breviore,  minitsque  depresm,  dittingueada. 

Hah.  ad  KdldddgA  t«  regioKe  Panjdb  dicta  Indite,  et  ad  insulam  Tumi 
in  Sinn  Pergico. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  M.  jyardalis  by  its  having  two 
additional  rows  of  ventral  plates,  there  being  twelve  in  all,  of  which 
the  two  outer,  one  on  each  side,  are,  as  in  Jf.  pardalia,  not  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  other  shields.  It  has  moreover  a  shorter  head, 
much  less  depressed  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  consequently  the 
head  shields  are  as  a  rule  shorter  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  The 
small  azygos  inter-occipital  (' occipitale '  of  Dumeril  and  Bibron)  is 
moreover  vety  minute  or  wanting,  and  the  postoccipitals  meet  behind 
the  central  occipital,  which  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  longer  than  broad. 
The  scales  beneath  the  tarsus  also  are  not  quite  so  broad  as  in  ^.  par- 
dalia.    The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  M.  brevirostris. 

Palatal  teeth  none.  Lower  eyelid  with  a  transparent  disk  (some- 
times divided)  in  the  centre.     Nasal  shields  much  swollen,  the  upper 

■  Sps  under  the  next  ipecies. 
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pair  meeting  in  front  of  tlie  single  pneironta),  which  is  also  separated 
hy  the  postfrootals  from  the  vertical.  Head  shorter  and  higher  than  in 
most  allied  species ;  from  the  suture  between  the  superciliary  shields  to 
the  point  of  the  nose  is  about  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  head  behind 
the  eyes.  A  central  occipital  is  present,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  each 
of  the  pneoccipitals ;  posterior  interoccipital  rudimentary  or  wanting. 
Four  or  five  supralabials  between  the  rostral  and  the  large  infraorbital, 
which  is  usually  divided  below,  a  narrow  supralabial  being  formed 
from  the  lower  portion  intervening  between  It  and  the  lip,  but  this 
character  is  not  constant ;  in  some  specimens  the  infraorbital  extends 
to  the  tip.  Ear-opening  rather  laige^  not  denticulate  in  front,  with 
an  elongate  plate  above  and  in  front  of  it.  Dorsal  scales  convex,  in 
transverse  and  oblique  rows,  those  at  the  sides  lai^r  and  flatter. 
There  are  about  forty-three  to  forty-five  scales  round  the  body,  not 
counting  the  ventral  plates,  of  which  there  are  twelve  longitudinal 
rows,  the  two  outermost  smaller  than  the  others,  and  from  thirty  to 
thirty-three  transverse  rows.  Femoral  pores  thirteen  to  sixteen  in 
each  thigh.  A  large  prsanal  plate.  Tail  scales  in  verticils,  all  keeled 
except  those  beneath.  The  fore-limb  laid  forward  extends  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  muzzle ;  the  hind-limb  comes  in  front  of  the  shoulder. 
Colour  dark  grey,  with  indistinct  dusky  spots,  pale  in  the  centre, 
on  the  back  forming  more  or  lees  distinct  longitudinal  bands. 

I  only  obtained  specimens  of  this  form  on  a  small  island  known  as 
Tumb,  and  marked  on  the  chart  as  Great  Tombs,  lying  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  about  seventy  miles  west  of  the  Straits  of  Hormnz,  and  nearly 
south  of  the  port  of  Bassadore  in  Kishm  Island.  The  lizard  was 
abundant  among  some  low  shrubs  close  to  the  shore. 

My  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Stoliczka,  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen  of 
this  form  from  Kfil&b&gh,  in  the  Fanj&b,  as  his  Eremitu  WaUonana. 
But  the  type  of  that  species  from  Sakkar,  on  the  Indus,  is  described  as 
having  '  the  belly  with  eight  rows  of  enlarged  trapezoid  shields,  one 
row  on  either  side  being  situated  at  the  edge,'  which  agrees  with 
M.pardalit.  I  think  Dr.  Stoliczka  must  have  overlooked  the  distinc- 
tions between  these  two  closely-allied  forms,  hut  his  description  clearly 
does  not  apply  to  the  present  species,  for  besides  the  difference  in  the 
ventral  shields,  he  states  that  the  postoccipitals  are  separated  by  a 
email  shield,  and  he  does  not  mention  the  division  of  the  infraorbital, 
which  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  the  form  now  described.  I  am  there- 
fore compelled  to  propose  a  new  name  for  the  Utter. 
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46.  H.  pardaloides,  W.  Blanf. 

Ann.  and  M&g.  Nat.  Hist.  July  ■874-  li'i  p-  3'' 

I .  Hen j&m  ( Angim,  AD^am,  or  Angar)  Island,  Fenian  Gulf. 

M.  peraffinit  M.  pardali,  ted  gcutit  ventraltbus  in  leriei  lotiffila- 
diitalea  duntaxat  8  {nee  lo)  ordinatu  terie  extremd  uirinque  e  tcHii» 
muUo  angmiioribug  compogitd. 

Hab,  in  insula  Henjdm  »eu  Angdm  dictd  in  Sinu  Persico. 

This  epecies  agrees  in  every  respect  with  M,  pardalis,  except  that  it 
has  only  eight  longitudinal  rows  of  ventral  shieldB  instead  of  ten ;  of 
these  eight  longitudinal  rows,  the  outer  row  on  each  side  consists,  as  in 
M.  pardalis  and  M.  lirevirottria,  of  shields  not  half  the  breadth  of  those 
forming  the  remaining  six  rows,  bo  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  from  it  such  exceptional  specimens  of  M.  pardalis  as 
may  have  the  outer  row  ill  developedj  since  they  have  still  eight  rows 
of  plates  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  type  of  M.  pardaloidet  has  fourteen 
femoral  pores  in  eacli  thigh,  twenty-eight  transverse  rows  of  ventral 
plates,  and  about  fifty  scales  round  the  body,  excluding  the  ventral 
shields.  The  hind-legs  and  feet  are  rather  long,  the  ends  of  the  toes 
reaching  the  ear  when  laid  forward. 

I  obtained  but  a  single  specimen  of  this  lizard.  It  was  not  rare, 
but  as  I  was  busily  occupied,  during  the  few  hours  I  spent  on  the 
ieland,  in  looking  a^r  fossils,  I  did  not  collect  more,  as  I  did  not  then 
notice  the  difference  from  M.  pardalis.  The  q>ecimen  captured  was 
found  on  barren  stony  ground,  the  usual  habitat  of  M.  pardalis. 
Henjdm,  or  Angim,  is  a  small  island  lying  south  of  the  large  island  of 
Eishm  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  not  far  from  the  entrance. 


47.  Aconthodaotylua  Cantoris,  OUnther,  PL  XXVI,  fig.  3,  3  a,  3  b. 

GUnther,  Rept.  Brit.  Ind.  p.  73.— Jerdon,  Proc.  A,  S.  B.  1870,  p.  ;i.— Sto- 
liczka,  J.  A.  a  B.  1871,  ill,  Pt.  1,  p.  91,  aod  Proc.  A.  8.  B.  1871,  pp.  S5, 

1, 1.  J&shk,  cout  of  Peraia,  outside  eutnuica  to  Penian  Gnlf  — 

3-10.  Daaht  rirer,  weat  of  GHidnr,  Baliiohutin             . .  — 

It.  BibiiKalAt,BalilohutiQ — 

11,13.  Uand,  Baliichulin 700 

14-18.  Bampiir.  Baliiobutiii            1000 

19,  10.  Near  Blgfai,  Nannaahir,  South-eastern  Punia      ..  *5O0 

3l-]4.  NiiaTBam 3000 
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This  Bpeciee  has  been  identified  by  comparison  with  the  types  in  the 
British  Museum.     I  have  but  little  to  add  to  Dr.  Giinther's  origiiul 
descriptioD  of  this  species  as  supplemented  by  Dr.  Stoliczka's  remarks. 
All  the  series  collected  in  Baluchistan  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Persia  are  adult  or  nearly  so,  and  the  longitudinal  stripes  on  the  back 
are   faint  or  wanting,  but  in  November,   in  Sind,   I  found    yoiin^ 
banded  specimens  in  abundance,  precisely  agreeing  in  colour  with  Dr. 
Stoliczka's  description.     In  every  one  of  my  specimens  also  the  head 
shields  are  ae  described  by  Dr.  Gunther ;  there  is  a  single  pnefiontal, 
and  the  postfrontals  form  a  broad  suture  behind  it;  but  in  one  young 
example  from  Sind  the  prsefrontal  is  divided,  and  there  is  a  small 
central  plate  between  it  and  the  poetfrontals.     I  have  not  a  singfe 
s]ieciroen  in  which  the  large  infraorbital  shield  reaches  the  lip,  but  the 
breadth  of  the  supralabials,  which  separate  the  infraorbital  from  the 
labial  margin,  varies  greatly.     The  anterior  edge  of  the  ear  appears 
almost  always  more  or  less  toothed,  but  the  number  and  size  of  the  pro- 
jecting scales,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  project,  are  variable.     The 
number  of  rows  of  enlarged  scales  in  the  middle  of  the  back  is  eighteen 
to  twenty  in  most  specimens,  and  in   some   cases   these  terminate 
abruptly  on  the  sides,  and  are  succeeded  by  sm^  scalcB,  bat  in  other 
specimens  the  scales  in  the  centre  of  the  back  pass  gradually  into  the 
smaller  scales  of  the  sides,  there  appearing  to  be  much  variation  in 
this  rcsjxvt.     The  scales  on  the  sides  are  always  larger  in  the  middle 
than  near  the  shoulder  and  thigh,  but  there  is  mnch  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  lateral  scales  where  they  are  largest ;  in  some  specimens 
only  five  or  six   scales   intervene  just   in   the   middle  of  the   body 
between  the  ventral  plates  and  the  enlarged  dorsal  scales,  whilst  in 
other  examples  there  are  double  that  number.     In  the  same  way  the 
ventral  shields  are  very  variable  in  number.     Giinther  gives  twelve  as 
the  number  of  longitudinal  rows,  StoHczka  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  I 
have  examples  in  which  as  tevr  as  ten  occur,  hut  the  most  common 
Dumber  amongst  my  specimens  is  about  twelve;  there  are  however, 
very  often,  one  or  two  smaller  rows  about  the  middle  of  the  body  on 
each  side,  forming  a  passage  into  the  smaller  lateral  scales.    The  num- 
ber of  transverse  rows  of  ventral  plates  is  usually  thirty,  varying  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-three.     The  number  of  femoral  pores  in  each 
thigh  is  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  twenty  bemg  the  commonest 
number. 

The  hind'limb  usually  extends  to  the  ear,  and  in  small  specimens 
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(probably  immature)  Bometimos  even  as  far  as  the  eye.  I  have  no 
example  exceeding  9  in.  in  length. 

Acantkodactylut  Canton*  is  usually  found  only  on  aand.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly abundant  in  sandy  places  near  the  coast,  and  where  hillocks  of 
blown  sand  have  accumulated  upon  plains  and  have  remained  sufficiently 
unchanged  to  permit  tamarisk  and  other  plants  to  grow.  In  such  places 
the  surface  of  the  sand  will  be  found  marked  in  all  directions  by  the 
tracks  of  these  lizards,  which  live  in  holes,  usually  made  in  the  raised 
and  somewhat  consolidated  mounds  around  the  roots  of  bushes.  In 
these  holes  the  animals  appear  to  pass  the  night,  and  in  them  they 
take  refuge  when  alarmed.  In  the  cold  season,  on  the  Baluchistan 
coast  and  in  Sind,  the  Aeanthodactyli  usually  issue  from  their  holes 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  air  has  become 
thoroughly  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  they  retreat  to  them  again  before 
sunset.  They  are  very  swift,  and  easily  alarmed,  but  they  may  be 
captured  by  approaching  them  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  especially 
if  two  persons  approach  them  at  once,  one  from  each  side,  in  which  case 
the  lizards  frequently  remain  quiet,  apparently  trusting  to  their  re- 
semblance in  colour  to  the  soil  around  them  for  concealment.  Prom 
the  circumstance  that  I  found  large  numbers  of  young  in  November, 
whilst  in  January  and  February  all  appeared  to  be  nearly  full  grown,  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  autumn,  having 
probably  been  laid  in  the  summer. 

Acanthodactglat  Canloru  abounds  throughout  the  lower  portions  of 
Baluchistto  and  South-eastern  Persia,  but  I  never  met  with  it  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  appears 
to  be  equally  common  throughout  the  desert  portions  of  Sind  and  the 
Fanj&h,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  and 
Agra.  The  points  furthest  west  at  which  I  found  it  were  near  Bam 
and  at  Cape  Jfishk,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  cannot 
say  if  it  occurs  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf, 


48.  A.  mioropholia,  W.  :manf.  PI.  XXXI,  fig.  a. 

Ann.  sod  Mag.  Nat.  Hilt.  Jul;  1874,  ilr,  p.  33. 

I .  IU«  HftUb,  cout  neit  of  Karichi,  BalilchiBtio 
1.  Dtubt  river,  weat  of  Gw&dar,  Bddohutin  .. 

3, 4.  Zunrin,  Baliichiatin  

5.  Kalagin,  BaliichiBUm  
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6.  Diiak,  BaliiohixUn    ..         ..         ..         ..  ..  4000 

7-9.  Hagu,  BaldchuUin  ..         ..         ..         ..  45°° 

to,lt.  BuDpiir,  Bkldchinin  ..  acxio 

1 3-14.  New  Rlgin,  NarmuhEr,  ■outh-«HterD  Fecmk  .  -  3500 

A.  squamit  dormlihui  carinatit,  parvit,  anlice  et  ad  lalera  minintU ; 
»cuti»  venlralibui  in  terUf  loHffUudlnalet  10,  eatrema*  an^ustiorea,  ordi- 
natit;  ports  Jemoralibug  utrinqve  nrcHer  35;  digitit  breviter fim&riatU ; 
scuto  infraorbilali  plerumque  ad  labrum  pertinenie ;  supra  griteua  rr/ 
Jiucut,  loK^Uudinaliter  albostrialwa,  membrii  alho-maevlatis ,-  ceferva 
A.  Caotoris  similia. 

Sab.  m  Gedrosid  {BalueAisidn). 

Description  : — No  palatal  teeth.  The  infaiorbital  shield  as  a  rule  es- 
tenda  to  the  lip  behind  the  fourth  Bupralabial,  bat  this  character  is  not 
quite  constant,  for  I  have  t\ro  Bpecimene  from  Magas  in  which  the 
infraorbital  is  separated  from  the  lip  b;  the  fourth  and  fiflh  supm- 
labials.  Temporal  region  covered  with  small  scales,  minute,  ^lauolar, 
and  convex  above,  rather  larger  below,  and  either  flat  or  convex,  but 
never  bo  distinctly  keeled  as  they  usually  are  in  A.  Cantoris.  far- 
Opening  usually  with  from  two  to  four  scales  projecting  so  as  to  form 
a  serrated  edge.  Scales  of  the  back  small,  subimbricate,  semi-oval, 
rounded  behind  and  sharply  keeled,  arranged  in  transverse  and  oblique 
series,  and  passing  imperceptibly  into  minut«,  convex,  granular  scalm 
like  those  of  an  Eremiat  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  into  equally 
small,  rhomboidal,  bluntly  keeled  or  convex  scales  on  the  flanks,  the 
latter  becoming  smooth  atid  increasing  in  size  below  near  the  ventral 
plates.  The  number  of  scales  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  not  in- 
cluding the  ventral  plates,  is  about  50  (49-53),  whilst  in  A.  Cantoris, 
although  very  variable,  I  never  find  it  to  exceed  40,  and  in  some  speci- 
mens it  is  only  30.  Ventral  plates  in  28  or  29  transverse  rows  and  in 
10  longitudinal  series,  the  outer  of  which  on  each  side  consists  of  much 
narrower  scales  than  the  othera,  and  is  frequently  only  well  marked 
in  the  middle  of  the  body.  Femoral  pores  usually  23  to  27 ;  in  one 
specimen  there  are  only  21  on  one  side  and  2t  on  the  other,  but 
this  is  exceptional.  Scales  beneath  the  tarsi  of  moderate  size,  none  of 
them  extending  more  than  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  limb.  Scales 
beneath  the  feet  rhomboidal,  subequal,  transversely  keeled  on  the  hind- 
feet,  longitudinally  on  the  fore-feet.  Fore-toes  only  slightly  serrated 
along  the  edge,  and  the  fringes  formed  by  the  projections  of  the  scales 
along  the  edges  of  the  hind-toes  are  shorter  than  in  A.  Cantoris.    Scales 
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of  the  throat  about  the  eame  size  as  those  of  the  middle  of  the  back, 
emooth  and  becoming  larger  and  more  imbrieate  near  the  collar,  which 
IB  quit«  free  and  consists  of  eight  to  ten  scales  with  their  points  slightly 
projecting,  and  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  anterior  ventral  scales.  , 
Tail  scales  about  three  times  the  length  of  those  on  the  back,  rbom- 
boidal,  in  distinct  verticils,  all  keeled  except  some  of  those  underneath, 
the  keels  forming  continuous  longitudinal  lines.  The -scales  in  the 
middle  of  the  pneaoal  region  are  generally  larger  than  those  on  the 
sides,  but,  as  in  mosjt  Lacertisns,  they  are  variable. 

Body  and  tail  elongate,  snout  moderate,  head  rather  shorter  than 
in  A.  Caniorit,  tail  about  twice  the  length  of  the  head  and  body.  The 
fore-limb  laid  forward  uEiially  reaches  the  end  of  tlie  snout,  but  some> 
times  &lls  a  little  short  of  it.  The  hind-limb  extends  usually  to  the 
eye,  more  rarely  only  to  the  ear.  The  largest  specimen  obtained 
measures  8.25  in.,  an  average  example  7.25.  In  the  latter,  the  head 
from  the  snout  to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  postoccipitals  measures  0.56, 
snout  to  anus  24,  tail  from  anus  5.85,  fore-limb  to  end  of  toes  0.95, 
hind-limb  1.85. 

Colour; — Head  greyish-brown  above.  Body  dark  grey,  with  five 
white  lines  down  the  back,  and  another  more  or  less  distinct  down 
each  side.  Just  behind  the  head  there  are  six  white  lines,  two  of 
which  meet  a  little  way  back  and  form  a  single  line,  which  disappeara 
on  the  root  of  the  tail,  where  the  two  adjoining  ones  coalesce,  and  far- 
ther  back  on  the  tail  all  the  bands  become  indistinct.  The  dark  stripes 
between  the  white  lines  are  sometimes  blackish,  with  white  spots,  at 
other  times  grey,  with  small  black  spots  or  with  alternating  black  and 
white  dots,  being  more  spotted  towards  the  sides  than  in  the  middle  of 
the  back.     All  the  lower  ports  white. 

Head  shields : — Rostral  moderate,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  angle 
above  between  the  anterior  nasals.  Nasal  shields  slightly  swollen,  the 
anterior  pair  meeting  in  a  short  suture  behind  the  vertical.  Two 
loreals,  the  anterior  about  half  the  length  of  the  posterior,  their  upper 
margin  forming  a  distinct  cantius  roitralU.  Prefrontal  single, 
rather  broader  than  long,  with  a  slight  hollow  running  longitudinally 
down  the  centre.  Postfrontals  each  a  little  smaller  than  the  pre- 
frontal, bluntly  keeled  longitudinally,  meeting  in  a  broad  suture  in 
front  of  the  vertical,  which  is  elongate,  grooved  in  front,  where  it  is 
about  twice  as  broad  as  it  is  behind,  the  anterior  margin  convex,  the 
lateral  margins  concave  and  converging.     Superciliary  disk  consisting 
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of  two  large  semi-OTKl  mbequal  plates  ia  the  centre,  a  smaller  shield  in 
front,  eometimee  occupying  all  the  anterior  portion  of  the  disk,  but  more 
JVequently  separated  from  the  large  shields  by  a  row  of  granoles  and 
small  granular  scales,  and  occasionally  one  rather  larger  plate  behind, 
a  row  of  grannies  separating  the  principal  shields  from  the  saperciliaiy 
ridge.  Pneoccipitals  about  the  same  size  as  the  post&ootals,  nearly 
triangular,  with  the  inner  angles  truncated ;  postoccipitals  more  than 
twice  tbe  size  of  the  pneoccipitals,  subquadrate,  their  joint  posterior 
margins  generally  slightly  concave  in  adults,  straight  in  younger 
specimens ;  there  is  a  very  small  central  oocipital  with  a  small  circular 
depression  in  the  centre,  hut  no  ayzgos  shield  behind.  SupralabiaU 
four  in  front  of  the  large  infraorhital  shield,  which  usnally  reaches  die 
lip  behind  the  fourth  labial,  but  in  some  specimens  is  separated  troin 
the  margin  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  supralabial  shields.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  infraorbital  region  is  separate,  and  the  infraorbital  shield 
only  touches  two  supralahials,  differing  in  this  &om  A.  Cantorit,  in 
which  it  rests  upon  three  or  four.  There  are  asoally  three  or  four 
more  supralabials  behind  the  infraorbital,  but  they  rapidly  i^imiwiHli  in 
size.  There  are  generally  six  lower  labials  on  each  side  and  five  pairs 
of  chin  shields  (more  rarely  six),  the  first  three  purs  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  all  touching  the  lower  labials ;  the  third  pair  is  the 
laigest,  but  does  not  much  exceed  the  second  or  fourth. 

Acanthodacti/liu  micTopiolu  was  found  locally  throughout  Balfichis* 
t&a,  being  much  less  abundant  in  the  lower  elevations  near  the  coast 
than  A.  Cantorig,  but  apparently  replacing  that  species  completely  at 
elevations  above  3000  feet.  It  was  not,  however,  found  on  tbe 
highlands  of  Persia,  where,  hitherto,  no  species  of  AcarUhodaelyliu  has 
been  observed.  Its  habits  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  A.  Canton*, 
with  which  it  is  found  consorting. 

From  its  ally  A.  Cantorit  it  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  its 
much  smaller  scales  on  the  back,  by  the  granular  scales,  like  those  of 
an  Sremitu,  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  by  the  infraorbital  shield  resting 
en  two  supralabialB  instead  of  three  or  fonrj  and  usually  reaching  the 
lipj  by  its  more  numerons  femoral  pores,  its  shorter  fringes  to  the  feet, 
and  by  its  colour,  being  always  striped,  even  in  adult  specimens.  The 
only  other  Acantkodaclylut  which  approaches  the  present  in  its  charaC' 
ters,  viz.  A.  Sotkianut,  has  even  larger  scales  on  the  back  than  A. 
CantorU. 


Fajoly  ZONURID^ 

P»eudopu»  apoda  (Pall.)  {P.  Pallatii,  Cut.,  P.  terprntiniu,  Merr.  etc.) 
has  not  ae  yet  bees  foiinil  within  the  territory  of  Persia,  but  it  was 
obtained  by  M^n^tries  -on  the  river  Klir,  just  north  of  the  Peraian 
frontier  (Cat  Raia.  p.  65),  so  that  it  may  very  poedbly  occur  within 
our  limits.     De  Filippi  only  observed  it  in  the  Caucasus. 

Family  SCINCIDJ:. 

40.  Enmeoea  pavimentatuB,  GeoSl — De  F. 

Be.pavimtntatM,  Gooff.  St.  Hil.  Deac.  do  I'Egypte,  p.  135,  PL  III,  fig.  3,  mnd 

PL  IV,  Eg.  4,  4  ft^-Peten,  Hnutibsr.  Akad.  Berlin,  1S64,  pp,  48,  51.— 

Andenon.  Proc  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1S71,  p.  iSo.— StoUcxka,  J.  A.  S.  B. 

187J.P.  HI. 

PU*Uod(m  Aldronandi,  t>am.  etBibr.  Erp.GAi.  t,  p.  7oi.-'De  F.  Viag.  in 

Perala,  p.  354. 
P.  mmUut ',  QiAj,  Cat.  Bept.  Brit.  Hna.  p.  91. 
Mabouia  aurata,  Giintber,  Bept  Brit  Ind.  p.  81. 

JEuprtpit  pHneepi,  Eichwald,  Boll.  Soc. Nat.  Mom.  1839, p,  303;  nuuutCaap.- 
Caw.  p.  93,  PL  XVI. 

I.  Puhin,BaliiobuU>ii 700         . 

a,  3.  Saijin,  eoath'west  of  Earmin,  Southern  Perva    . .         5500 
4.^9.  Near  Nirii,  eut  of  Shirti 4000-6000 

I  find  twenty-six  scales  round  the  middle  of  the  body  in  all  speci- 
mens except  one,  which  is  from  Rshm,  in  Baluchistfin,  and  has  twenty- 
eight,  thus  showing  a  tendency  to  a  passage  into  the  very  closely 
allied  Mabouj/a  Bti/ikiaiia,  Anderson '.  The  fore-leg  when  laid  forward 
in  some  specimens  only  reaches  the  eye,  in  others  it  extends  to  the 
end  of  the  snout.  The  nasal  shield  is  divided  in  all  my  specimens,  and 
two  central  rows  of  dorsal  scales  are  broader  than  the  others,  so  there 

'  He  epedfio  name  awratu*  haa  been  applied  ta  this  ipedea  bjt  Mreral  uatnnUiati,  in 
tha  belief  that  it  ii  the  Snneiu  amatat  of  Schneider  (Hist.  Ampb.  faso.  ti,  p.  1 76).  Bat 
Wiegmann  (Arohiv,  1837,  Pt  i,  p.  134),  Qravenhoprt  (Act  Acad.  C.  Loop.  CaroL  uiii, 
pt  i,  p.  311,  PL  XXXII).  and  Peters  (Monatsber.  Akad.  Wisa.  Beriin.  1S64.  p.  51)  have 
all  shown  that  Sohnaider'a  ^pe  is  8.  trittattt,  Daad.,  an  AnericMi  species.  Mnreover 
Sohnelder's  specifio  name  was  taken  from  Linnsns,  and  can  only  be  employed  for  the 
Laeala  aurata  of  the  'Sjitemk  natune,'  a  species  which  hsa  never  been  clear! j 
Identified. 

•  Proc.  A*.  Soc.  Bengal,  1871,  p.  186. 
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can  be  no  question  of  Blytb's  genus  EuryUjnt  being  identical  with 
Hvmecei,  as  hae  been  pointed  out  by  Anderson. 

Tbe  colour  ie  olive  grey  or  sandy  grey,  with  at  times  golden  yellow 
longitudinal  stripes,  varying  in  breadth  and  dietributiott,  down  the 
sides.  In  two  specimens  from  Sarj&n  there  are  dusky  longitudinal 
bands  down  the  back  and  sides. 

I  met  with  tliis  fine  scinque  but  seldom  in  Southern  Persia  and 
BaKichist^.  Most  of  the  specimens  obtained  were  brought  to  me  by 
villagers.  The  few  I  myself  saw  occurred  on  plains  covered  with 
bushes,  and  on  one  occasion  I  saw  two  together,  apparently  a  male  and 
female,  which  took  refuge  in  a  hole  beneath  a  stone  and  had  to  be  dog 
out.  The  hole  appeared  to  have  been  made  by  some  animal,  for  it 
possessed  the  peculiarity  of  turning  at  right  angles  a  short  distance 
from  the  surface :  I  doubt  if  the  scinques  had  dug  it.  De  Filippi  found 
this  lizard  common  in  Armenia;  Eichwald,  who  described  it  again 
under  the  name  of  Muprepit  princept,  and  gave  a  very  &ir  figure  of  it, 
obtained  it  from  t)ie  T^lish  mountains,  south-west  of  the  Caspian,  and 
I  heard  of  a  species,  which  from  the  description  was  probably  the 
same,  near  Tehran,  so  that  it  inhabits  the  whole  of  Persia. 

60.  Euprepes  septemtnniatnB,  Renss.— De  F.  PI.  XXYII,  fig.  3. 

Hu8.  Seock.  i,  p.  47,  PL  UI,  &g.  i.— Da  FiUpiu,  Atti  Soc.  lUL  3c.  N>t.  tii, 

p.  185. 
E.  ^finu,  De  F.  V»g,  in  Parsi*.  p.  354. 

1.  Kiuhluurd,  b<;tweeii  S\xukc  hnd  iB&hin  ..         . .         8000 

2.  Between  InUiin  ud  Tebrin,  near  Kiim   ..  ..  (!) 

I  have  examined  the  typical  specimens  of  £.  affinU  in  the  museums 
at  Genoa  and  Turin,  and  compared  with  them  the  specimen  obtained 
by  myself  between  Isfah&n  and  Tehr&n,  which  agrees  in  every  respect, 
except  that  in  the  former  there  are  in  each  thirty-four  scales  round  the 
body  and  about  thirty-eight  between  the  axils,  whtreas  in  the  speci- 
men I  collected  there  are  thirty-six  scales  round  the  body  and  thirty- 
five  between  the  axils.  In  the  other  specimen,  from  Kushkizard,  the 
scales  round  the  body  number  thirty-four,  as  in  De  Fillppi's  types,  and 
thirty-six  between  the  axils.  Of  three  specimens  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  by  the  Marquis  Doria,  two  have  thirty-eight  and  the 
third  thirty-five  scales  round  the  body. 

I  have  also  compared  my  specimens  with  the  two  typical  examples 
of  Euprepet  sepiemlaniatus  in  the  Paris  Museum,  and  I  have  arrived  at 
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the  same  conclusion  as  De  Filippi  did,  viz.  tliat  E.  offinit  cannot  be 
coQBidered  a  distinct  epeciee.  The  only  diSereaces  I  cao  see  are  that 
the  poetfrontals  are  contignous  in  the  epecimens  of  E.  lepiemtceniatvt 
from  Nubia,  whilst  they  are  separated  in  the  Persian  form,  and  that 
the  lobules  in  front  of  the  ear  are  larger  in  the  latter ;  but  these 
diSerencea  are  insufGcient  for  specific  distinction.  I  find  in  the  Paris 
Museum  gpccimens  of  the  eame  form  from  Maskat  and  frem  some  other 
part  of  Arabia,  which',  if  the  localities  be  correct,  show  that  this  species 
has  a  wide  range  throughout  South-western  Asia.  From  E.  quinque- 
(aniatur,  Wagler  {E.  Savignii  Dum.  et  Bibr.),  which  I  myself 
obtained  in  Abyssinia,  and  of  which  I  have  seen  specimens  labelled 
E.  seji(tmi<snialtt»,  the  last  named  ia  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
keels  on  the  scales  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  back  and  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  limbs,  and  by  the  smaller  ear-opening,  which  is  ronnd,  not 
oval.  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  these  dis- 
tinctions being  constant. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  Persian  specimens.  General 
form  much  as  in  E.  carinatm,  Schn.  [E.  rufescent,  Shaw),  and  E.  qutn- 
queiisniatui,  Wagler,  except  that  the  tail  is  much  shorter.  A  pair  of 
Bopmnaaal  shields,  which  meet  in  a  suture  behind  the  rostral.  Post- 
frontals  separate,  each  about  half  the  size  of  the  single  pneirontal.  An 
elongate  central  occipital,  completely  separatii^  the  postoccipitals  from 
each  other.  The  fitlh  upper  labial  is  the  lai^est,  and  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  orbit ;  it  has  two  other  labials  behind  it.  Lower  eyelid 
with  a  large  transparent  disk.  Ear-opening  rather  small,  circular, 
Tnth  two  or  three  suheqiial  lobules  in  front.  Scales  of  the  back  with 
three  very  faint  keels ;  scales  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  back,  of  the 
sides,  and  the  limbs,  smooth.  Tliirty-four  to  thirty-eight  series  of 
scales  round  the  body,  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  between  the  axils. 
Neither  the  prseanal  shields  nor  subcaudals  are  enlarged.  Limbs 
moderate ;  the  fore-limb  laid  forward  extends  in  front  of  the  eye. 

The  general  colouration  of  Persian  is  very  difierent  from  that  of 
African  specimens,  but  that  of  the  latter  is  so  variable,  that  I  doubt 
if  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  character.  The  colour  of 
Persian  specimens  of  E.  septemtteniaiui,  to  judge  frem  those  I  have  seen, 
does  not  appear  to  vary  greatly ;  it  is  pale  olive  brown,  with  more  or 
less  nnmerans  black  spots  on  the  bead,  back,  and  sides ;  these  tend  to 
form  four  longitudinal  bands  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  back,  and 
a  broad   band,  produced  in  front  through  the  eye,  down  each  side. 
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Below  this  ia  a  osiron'  pale  lioe  from  the  upper  labials  to  above  the 
Bbonlder,  with  a  mora  or  less  marked  dark  band  beneath  it.  The 
specimen  from  Kosbkizard  is  more  strong'ly  marked  than  those  £tom 
Northern  Persia,  and  in  tbie  the  head  shields,  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  back,  and  the  tail  are  all  epotted,  the  spots  on  the  hinder 
portion  of  the  bodj  having  rather  a  tendency  to  form  transverse 
bands. 

This  species  ia  viviparous.  The  large  female  which  I  captured  at 
Xnebkizard  on  being  placed  in  spirit  gave  birth  to  three  perfectly- 
formed  yoong,  each  abont  3  in.  in  length,  and  with  an  umbilical  cord 
attached  to  a  placenta-like  mass.  Two  others  remained  inside  the 
body.  The  length  of  this  specimen  was  7.8  in.,  of  which  the  tail  frona 
the  imiiB  measured  3.9,  fore-limb  1.05,  hind-limb  1.3.  It  was  found 
in  a  high  open  valley,  which  is  covered  with  snow  in  the  winter 
months. 

De  Pilippi'a  specimen  was  from  Kazvin,  north-west  of  Tehrfn.  I 
saw  this  Bcinque  more  than  once  in  Northern  Persia,  but  I  never  met 
with  it  in  the  South  except  at  Kmhkizard. 

61.  AbldpbaruB  bivittatns  (M^)— De  F.  PL  XXVII,  fig.  a,  3  a. 

Sanaa  hiviUattu,  M<d.  CM.  Bail.  p.  64. 

J6bpi<irtwifciw«<HMi>,I>am.  et  Bibr.  Erp.CMa.  V,  p.Bii.  — DeF.  Vi^.  fa 

PenU,  p.  355. 
A.  htvOliUM,  Gnj,  Cat.  Liz.  Brit  Mm.  p.  64. 

1-5.  Kiuhldxard,  betwesn  Sliicii  and  Ii&h&n  . .  8000 

The  specimens  obtained  agree  with  Dum^ril  and  Bibron's  description, 
except  that  the  nasal  shields  in  all  my  specimens  are  widely  separate, 
instead  of  being  '  assez  rapprochees.'  I  have  examined  the  ^[amples 
of  this  species  collected  by  De  Filippi  in  Northern  Persia,  and 
preserved  in  the  Turin  Museum,  and  compared  them  with  those  col- 
lected by  myself.  The  di£ferances  are  trifling.  The  head  in  the  former 
is  rather  longer,  and  there  are  only  twenty-two  rows  of  scales  round 
the  body.  In  the  specimens  from  Kushkizard  there  are  twenty-four 
rows,  as  in  the  type  described  by  Dum^ril  and  Sibron. 

The  colour  noted  from  living  specimens  is  pale  greyish  olive  above, 
with  dusky  mottling  which  forms  three  more  or  less  well-marked 
longitudinal  lines  down  the  centre  of  the  back.  A  broader  and  better 
marked  dark  line  runs  down  the  upper  part  of  each  side  over  the 
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shoulder,  above  the  tympumm  and  through  the  eye,  commencing  &om 
the  nostril ;  belon^  this  is  a  whitish  line,  followed  by  a  narrow  dark 
line,  the  latter  often  ill-marked.  The  under  parts  in  the  specimens 
collected  were  salmon  colour,  deepest  at  the  base  of  the  tail ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  tliis  tint  is  seasonal,  and  disappears  during  part 
of  the  year.  The  length  of  the  largest  specimen  was  4.8  in.,  of  which 
the  tail  from  the  anus  measured  2.9. 

I  met  with  this  scinque  only  in  the  locality  mentioned,  a  high 
plateau,  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  traversed  by  the  summer  road 
between  Shii^  and  Is&hin.  There  it  consorted  with  Phrynocephalu* 
Perticut,  De  F.,  another  Northern  Persian  species  which,  in  the  same 
way,  was  not  noticed  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  south  of  the 
plains  near  Tehjin.  De  Filippi  found  the  present  species  rather  scarce 
at  Tabriz  and  Kazvin. 

Abtepharua  Umitatvi  was  met  with  rather  commonly  at  the  locality 
mentioned,  on  open  ground,  dry  and  level  but  not  sandy,  scattered 
over  with  very  small  thorny  bushes,  amongst  the  roots  of  which  this 
little  scinque  buried  itself  when  parsued. 


62.  AbtepharoB  Brandti,  Strauch,  PL  XXVH.  fig.  i,  la'. 

BulL  Aond.  8t.  Pot.  xii,  p.  367. 

} Bt^haroitera  agUii,  Stoliciks,  Proo.AB.8oo.  Beng.  187),  p.  i)$. 
A.  pattttut,  W.  BL  Ann.  utl  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Jul;  1874,  xiv,  p.  33. 
t-3.  Bunh   (BuuoTs),  on  banks   of  the  Sbat-el  Arab,   the 
eatuai;  formed  bj  the  unidii  of  the  'Hgru  uid  Eupbratea. 

Two  specimens  of  an  AbUpharm  belonging  to  the  section  with  an 
undivided  prsefrontal  were  procured  at  Basrah,  and  were  described 
by  me  1.  c.  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  of  A.  jjutillui.  In  the 
description,  a  serious  error  was  printed,  the  number  of  scales  between 
the  axils  being  given  as  36  instead  of  36.  I  believe  that  this 
mistake  was  the  principal  cause  of  my  describing  the  species  as 
newj  because  the  only  important  difference  between  the  Basrah 
scinques  and  a  typical  specimen  of  A.  Brandti  in  the  British  Museum 
consists  in  the  latter  having  about  fifty  scales  between  the  axils. 
The  two  scales  above  the  eye  forming  a  portion  of  the  orbital  ring 
are  a  little  more  developed  in  A.  Srandii,  but  the  difference  is  trifling. 

'  The  name  printed  on  the  pUte  U  A.  piuiflia. 
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Ib  the  species  described  by  Dr.  Stoliczka  from  the  PanjAb  as 
Blepharogterei  agili»,  the  number  of  scales  bet^vcen  tbe  axils  is  said 
to  be  forty  to  forty-five,  and  as  the  description  of  this  fonn  agrees 
perfectly  in  every  other  character  vrith  A.  Brandti,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  connecting  link  between  that  species  and  A. 
puglUut,  and  that  the  three  must  in  all  probability  be  considered 
as  varieties  ofone  species.  It  is  true  that  so  much  variation  in  the 
number  of  the  ventral  scales  is  unusual,  for  the  transverse  rows  on  the 
abdomeneorrespond  to  the  number  of  dorsal  vertebrae.  Jti  Blepharottcret 
agilis  there  are  said  to  be  twenty-one  to  twenty-tno  longitudinal  tows 
of  scales  round  the  body,  instead  of  twenty,  as  in  A.  Brandti  and  A. 
pmillus,  but  I  do  not  consider  this  a  specific  distinction. 

The  following  is  a  full  description  of  the  Basrah  Ahtephamt. 

Description : — General  form  slender ;  body  rounded,  the  back  being 
slightly  flattened ;  tail  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  head  and  body ; 
head  rather  short ;  limbs  feeble,  all  with  five  toes;  the  fore-limb  laid 
forward  reaches  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  the  hind-limb  extends  about 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  shoulder  ;  third  and  fourth  toes  on 
the  fore-foot  nearly  equal,  on  the  hind-foot  the  fourth  toe  is  a  little 
the  longer.  The  scales  are  in  twenty  rows  round  the  middle  of  the 
body,  and  about  thirty-sii  from  the  axil  to  the  thigh ;  those  on  the 
back  are  the  broadest,  and  those  on  the  sides  smallest ;  as  usual,  a  few 
rows  of  scales  on  the  back  of  the  neck  immediately  behind  the  occi- 
pital shields  are  very  broad.  Feet  granular  beneath ;  toes  with  trans- 
verse plates  below,  which  have  a  blunt  keel  in  the  centre.  There  are 
a  pair  of  enlarged  pneanals,  and  a  row  of  broad  subcaudals.  Ear- 
opening  small,  circular,  with  two  or  three  small  lobules  in  front.  The 
largest  specimen  with  the  tail  perfect  measures  just  three  inches,  the 
tail  from  the  anns  is  1.9,  head  0.2,  the  fore-leg  is  0.25,  hind-leg 
0-35  long. 

Head  shields : — Rostral  rather  broad,  but  scarcely  extending  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  head,  Nasal  shields  distant  from  each  other. 
Two  loreals,  the  anterior  being  perhaps  rather  a  postnasal ;  it  is 
narrower  and  higher  than  the  posterior.  Pnefrontal  large,  hexa- 
gonal, forming  a  suture  both  with  the  rostral  and  vertical;  post- 
frontals  small,  distant  from  each  other.  Vertical  elongate,  its  broadest 
portion  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  front,  with  three  sides 
in  front,  two  straight  lateral  margins  behind  gradually  approaching 
each  other,  and  a  rounded  posterior  extremity  which  just  touches  the 
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point  of  the  large  subtrisngularly  heart-shaped  prseoccipital.  Super- 
ciliary shields  three  in  number,  the  anterior  much  the  largest,  and  the 
second  lai^r  than  the  third.  A  bell-ehaped  interoccipital,  the 
anterior  margin  of  which  is  slightly  convex,  ahd  fite  into  a  hollow  in 
the  broad  posterior  margin  of  the  preoccipital.  The  postoccipitals 
meet  behind  the  interoccipital. 

There  is  a  row  of  narrow  Bhields,  rather  broader  in  front,  between 
the  Buperciliaries  and  the  orbit ;  the  latter  is  snrrouiided  by  very 
minute  scales,  in  a  single  row  except  behind,  two  above  the  orbit  being 
more  elongate,  but  very  narrow.  Temples  covered  with  large  poly- 
gonal plates,  the  largest  of  which  on  each  side  above  is  in  contact  with 
the  postoccipital.  Upper  labials  seven,  the  fifth  from  the  iront 
being  the  largest,  and  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  orbit ;  lower 
labiids  about  six.  A  broad  and  lai^e  shield  behind  the  mental,  and 
three  or  four  pairs  of  enlai^^  chin  shields,  in  contact  with  the  lower 
labials,  behind  it. 

Colour  : — Brownish  olive  above ;  a  narrow  pale  line  from  above  the 
eye  down  each  side  of  the  back,  and  a  broad  dark  brown  band  below  it, 
from  the  back  of  the  orbit  to  above  the  shoulder,  and  continued,  but 
less  distinctly,  down  the  side;  below  this  are  fainter  lines.  Limbs 
with  rather  faint  longitudinal  bands. 

The  only  two  specimens  of  this  little  scinque  which  were  obtained 
were  collected  on  the  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  (the  river  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates),  opposite  the  town  of  Basrah 
(Bussora),  where  it  occurred  with  Opiiops  meizolepit.  I  include  it  in 
the  Persian  fauna  for  the  same  reasons  as  I  have  given  in  describing 
that  species. 

This  small  scinque  has  much  the  form  of  Ablepharttt  livUtatut,  but  it 
is  more  slender.  The  largest  specimen  is  nearly  three  inches  long, 
and  not  thicker  than  a  crowquill.  It  appears  to  be  very  closely  allied 
to  a  species  recently  described  from  North-western  India  by  Dr. 
Stolickza,  under  the  name  of  BUpkarotUres  Grayanus  (Proo,  As.  Soo. 
Beng.  1872,  p.  74),  the  type  of  the  genus  Blepharosleret,  which  is 
destitute  of  any  external  ear,  and  is,  to  use  Dr.  Stoliczka's  phrase,  'a 
Mocoa  without  eyelids  or  ears.'  Bat  as  B.  agilU,  which  Dr. 
Stoliczka  has  referred  to  the  same  genus,  possesses  an  ear-opening, 
I  doubt  whether  the  generic  distinction  from  Ablepharut  can  be 
maintained,  the  only  remaining  distinction  of  importance  being 
that  the  anterior  frontal  is  single  in  BUpiaroileret,  double  in  typical 
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87.  'Ophiomonu  milioru  (PbU.) 

Dnm.  et  Bibr.  Erp,  G^d.  p.  799. 

Atiyui*  niUarii,  PkII.  B«ue,  ii,  p.  71S ;  Zaog.  Rob.  fkx.  iii,  p.  54. 

Fallae  states  that  a,  Bpecimen  of  this  peculisr  limbless  lizard  v» 
sent  by.  S,  G.  Gmelin  from  Persia.  The  exact  locality  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  it  was  probably  Mazandar&n  or  Ohil£n. 


Zjgnopsia  *,  gen.  nov. 
W.  Bliinf.  Ann.  *ad  M»g.  Nat.  Hiat.  July  1874,  xIt,  p.  3J. 

Genitt  afftne  Ophiomori,  tiari&ua  inter  dua  tenia,  vnum  »upra,  vm* 
infra,  tujtranatalibut  contiguig,  ned  membrit  quatuor  debiUbut  praditu». 

This  form  resembles  Ophiomorut  in  the  character  of  its  head  scales, 
the  DOstrils  being  between  two  shields,  an  infran&sal  and  a  aupranisii, 
the  Bupranasale  meeting  behind  the  rostral.  The  central  plates  of  the 
head,  rostral,  anterior  frontal,  vertical,  and  occipital  are  largely 
developed,  as  in  many  sepeoid  forme.  The  esseDtial  distinction  bm 
OphiomoT%»  is  in  the  possession  of  small  limbs,  the  fore-feet  in  the  onlf 
species  known  being  tetradactylous,  the  hind-feet  tridactylons.  I  ctn 
detect  no  trace  of  an  external  ear.  The  teeth  are  blunt,  small,  almost 
hemispherical.  The  palate  is  not  toothed,  and  the  palatal  fissure, 
which  is  rather  broad,  extends  forward  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  1^ 
tongue  ia  fiat  and  scaly,  but  appears  not  to  be  cleft  at  the  end ;  in  the 
only  specimen  I  have  for  examination,  however,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
has  dried  slightly,  and  when  fresh  it  may  have  a  minute  emarginatMO, 
as  in  Mlephnrug.  The  eyes  are  very  small,  and  the  lower  eyelid  well 
developed  but  transparent,  as  in  Ophiomorw, 

Opiiomortu  is  by  Dum^l  and  Bibron  included  in  the  &mily  of 
Sciticoidietu  or  Lepidotatiret,  which  comprises,  besideB  the  nonnil 
scincoids,  8ep»,  Aeontiat,  and  other  forms,  which  have  been  by  Dr.  Gnj 
and  other  writers  made  the  types  of  distinct  families,  distisgnishtd 
principally  by  the  characters  of  their  nasal  Bhields.  OpAiomonu  MtViartt 
(Pall.)  is  thus  made  the  type  of  the  family  Ophiomoridee,  distinguiBhed 
by  having  the  nostrils  between  two  plates,  one  above  and  one  below. 
I  feel  much  doubt  as  to  whether  the  importance  of  the  exact  form  of 

'  Etrm.  itrfrlt,  the  aame  of  ■  liEftrd,  and  a  name  entplojeJ  by  Oken,  I<ltxin^r,  »>' 
Wirgman  lot  the  gpnus  Stp*.  xnd  ^>,  'appearance.' 
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the  nasal  shields  is  enfficient  to  justify  the  foundation  of  families  upon 
them,  and,  after  all,  tlie  diSerenco  between  some  of  the  SctncidtB,  e.  g. 
Muprepes  and  OpAiomorus,  coasisto  only  in  the  position  of  the  nostril 
itself  in  tlie  nasal  shield ;  in  Euprepes  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  shield, 
in  OphiomoTM  it  is  on  the  upper  margin ;  in  S^s,  again,  it  te  in  the 
front  edge  of  the  nasal.  In  all  these  fonns  we  have  a  rostral  shield, 
two  nasals,  one  on  eaeh  side,  and  two  snpranasals.  In  Aconiiat  these 
are  all  united  into  one  shield,  the  reveree  condition  being  seen  in 
AnguU,  in  which  the  supranasols  are  divided  into  several  shields. 

If  Sept  and  its  allies  are  separated  from  the  Sdneida,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Opiiomorui,  Acontias,  and  perhaps  AiijfuU  should  be 
placed  with  them.  In  all  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  development  of 
the  central  plates  of  the  head  at  the  expense  of  the  lateral  plates,  and 
the  limbs  are  weak  or  deficient.  But  weak  limbs  are  also  common 
amongst  the  true  scinques,  and  there  is  no  trenchant  character  by  which 
the  sepsoid  forms  can  be  distinguished. 

68.  Zygnopsia  brevipes,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XXVII,  fig.  4,  4  a. 

Ann.  uid  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  c. 

I.    SAadaUbid,    Saijin,    between     Karmio     utd 

Shli*iz,  South  Perua  . .  . .         JJOO 

Z.  corpore  elongato,  pedibus  irecidus,  aniicU  dt^ilit  4,  potticit  3  i«- 
tlructU,  capita  conico,  rotlro  rotundato ;  »cuto  verticali  magna,  pottice 
ialiore,  ad  laiera  emarginato;  oecip'tlali  magna,  margiM  anleriore  concaed, 
potlicd  valde  contexd  ;  prteoccipilalibut  nuUit,  pottoedpilaliliia  minorilmt 
oblique elongatU;  oculU parvig,palpebri»  inferioribM  tranaparentibus;  meatu 
awlitorio  nulla ;  iquamU  eorporU  UevUitts,  in  medio  corpore  in  22  aeriet 
longitudinale»  diapoaitia ;  gritea,  longiivdinaliierJ'uacO'^aaciata, 

Hob.  haudprocul  a  Karmdn  in  Peraia  meridionali. 

DescriptioD  : — Form  angui  form,  slender ;  body  elongate,  cylindrical ; 
the  tail  in  the  only  specimen  is  imperfect,  but  must  have  been 
of  considerable  length,  and  diminishes  in  size  very  slowly.  The  head 
is  conical,  muzzle  rounded;  no  trace  of  external  ears;  eyes  small; 
lower  eyelid  well  developed,  transparent.  The  legs  are  small  aod 
rudimentary;  the  fore-foot  when  laid  forward  not  ext«nding  half 
the  distance  to  the  snout,  and  falling  far  short  of  the  mouth; 
the  hind'leg  about  one-fifth  of  the  length  from  the  thigh  to  the 
shoulder,   and   about  equal   to   the   distance  from  the   shoulder  to 
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the  eye.  The  fore-foot  has  four  toes,  the  third  a  tittle  the  longest^ 
the  hind-foot  three  toes,  the  third  the  longest ;  all  the  toes,  nonnallf, 
are  clawed,  but  some  have  lost  their  claws.  Feet  covered  with  smootb, 
imhricate  scales,  the  toes  with  cross-plates  below.  Scales  of  the  body 
smooth,  all  equal  in  size,  in  twenty-two  longitudinal  series  round  tlie 
middle  of  the  body.  Length  of  the  only  specimen,  from  the  saoat  to 
the  anus,  4  in.,  head  0.3,  fore-limb  0.32,  hind-limb  0.6. 

Head  plates : — The  rostral  rather  large,  extending  to  the  uppei 
surface  of  the  bead.  The  nostrils  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  n>nl 
shield,  their  upper  margin  formed  by  the  snpranasals,  which  an 
rather  larger  than  the  nasals,  and  meet  in  a  broad  suture  behind  tiie 
rostral.  Prefrontal  rather  large,  hexagonal,  broader  than  long ;  it 
has  a  broad  concave  hinder  margin,  into  which  the  front  of  the  vertical 
fits.  Post^ntals  email,  pentagonal,  widely  separated.  Vertical  very 
la^^,  bell-shaped,  with  its  broadest  portion  behind,  and  its  poet«riai 
margin  rather  convex,  meeting  the  occipital  in  a  broad  suture,  its 
lateral  margins  rather  deeply  emarginate,  each  being  cut  oat  by  a  re- 
entering angle  near  the  hinder  edge.  No  prseoccipit&lB ;  they  are  repre- 
sented by  two  small  rbomboidal  shields,  one  on  each  side,  between  &i 
hinder  outer  margin  of  the  vertical  and  the  postoccipital.  Superciliaries 
four  on  each  side,  the  second  from  the  front  the  longest,  its  hinder  angle 
on  the  inside  projecting  and  fitting  into  the  later^  emaigination  of  the 
vertical.  The  anterior  and  posterior  superciliaries  are  in  contact  with 
the  granular  scales  of  the  small  upper  eyelid  ;  a  narrow  shield  between 
the  eyelid  and  each  of  the  central  snperciliaries.  Occipital  large, 
Bubtriangnlar,  with  the  anterior  angles  truncated,  anterior  margin 
concave,  hinder  angle  rounded.  Postoccipitals  represented  by  two 
obliquely  elongate  shields  running  along  the  outer  mai^ins  of  tbe 
occipital,  and  not  meeting  behind  it.  Two  loreals,  both  longer  thui 
high,  the  anterior  one  in  contact  with  the  prsefrontal,  a  small  prs- 
ocular  behind  the  last.  Lower  eyelid  transparent,  a  row  of  small 
shields  beneath  it  separating  it  from  the  sapralabiala.  Temporal 
r^on  on  each  side  covered  by  two  large  shields,  that  in  front  extend- 
ing from  the  supralabials  to  the  postoccipital,  the  hinder  one  touching 
the  postoccipital  only.  Supralabials  seven,  the  fifth  the  largest, 
fifth  and  sixth  below  the  eye,  the  seventh  much  less  in  height  than 
the  others.  Infralabials  about  six ;  mental  rather  small  with  two 
shields  stretching  across  the  chin  behind  it,  and  other  enlai^ed  shields 
along  the  edge  of  the  lower  labials. 
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Colour  pale  brownish  grey,  with  longitudinal  dark  lines.  Of  these 
th«re  are  two  narrow  ones  in  the  centre  of  the  back  and  tail  extending' 
on  to  the  head  shields,  and  a  much  broader  band  &om  the  nostril, 
through  the  eye,  extending  down  the  upper  part  of  each  side  above  the 
limbB  and  dividing  into  two  lines  on  the  tail. 

The  head  is  slightly  injured,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  render  the 
plates  indistinct.  The  only  specimen  obtained  was  brought  to  me 
at  S£adatabJtd,  a  village  in  Sarj&n,  sboat  lOO  miles  south-west  of 
Karmin  on  the  road  to  Shii&z,  together  with  several  specimens  of 
Humecei  auratut.  All  were  dead,  and  had  been  more  or  less  injured  in 
being  captured,  the  people  looking  upon  them  as  poisonous,  a  common 
belief  with  r^^ard  to  all  anguiform  lizards. 


OPHIDIA. 

Family  TYPHLOPID^. 

69.  Typhlopa  Fendotu,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XKVII,  fig.  5,  5  a,  5  b; 
Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  July  1874,  lir,  p.  34.  . 


T.  puTpuratemti-hTunneiit,  fere  unkolor,  mbttu  vix  pallid'wr,  antice 
jMfutit  attenuaUu;  gcutorottrali  mediocri,  tuhtutparum  augu)iiiore,fTOKlo- 
%a»ale  laiiiudine  iavd  aquanie;  mualt  cum  fTontonasali  supra  narem 
Juncio  ;  prteoculari  aatice  valde  convexo,  ocvlare  longitvdine  tubeequante  ; 
Jrontonatal^na  pott  rostraU  approximatu,  preefroiUaU  frotttali,  infer- 
parielaii,  mpra-ocularihu,  parietalihutque  tubtequaliints,  tquatntu  dorsalet 
latitndine  pattllo  excedentibwa;  aquamtt  corpori»  in  23-24  *^^*  l^ngi- 
tudinalet  tUque  37^390  trannertat  dUpontitj  Cauda  brevi,  mucronatd 
leriebut  9  gquamarum  circumdald. 
Had.  in  Pertid  meridumali. 

Description : — Body  nearly  cylindrical,  rather  thin,  veiy  little  thicker 
behind  than  in  front ;  the  circumference  in  the  middle  is  one-fifteenth 
of  the  total  length.  The  tail  is  about  equal  in  length  to  the  width  of 
the  head,  it  is  curved  downward  and  terminates  in  a  minute  spine. 
Series  of  longitudinal  scales  twenty-four  in  one  specimen,  twenty-two 
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in  the  other;  trauBverse  rows  37^-390,  of  which  nine  are  round  the 
tail.  Length  of  the  largest  specimen  10.5  in.,  of  the  others  rather 
lees. 

The  rostral  shield  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  surface  of 
the  head  above,  where  its  lateral  margins  are  parallel ;  below 
it  is  a  little  narrower,  but  not  much.  Nostril  lateral ;  a  suture 
runs  from  its  lower  margin  to  the  second  supralabial,  dividing  the 
fronto-nasal  from  the  nasal,  but  these  two  plates  are  united  above  the 
nostril,  and  those  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  head  are  close  together, 
but  do  not  quite  touch  each  other  behind  the  rostral.  Fneocnlar 
where  broadest,  which  is  just  behind  the  nostril,  of  equal  breadth  with 
the  ocular  *,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  former  shield  is  very  convex,  and 
its  distance  from  the  nostril  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  rostral  below 
the  snout.  Eyes  distinct ;  the  ocular  shield  is  slightly  convex  in  front 
above  the  eye,  nearly  straight  below  it,  and  it  extends  back  as  far  as 
the  last  supralabial  does.  The  parietals,  interparietal,  frontal ',  pre- 
frontal, and  supraoculars  differ  but  little  &om  each  other  in  size  ;  all 
are  rather  broader  than  the  neighbouring  shields  of  the  back.  Four 
supralabials  increasing  regularly  in  size  backwards ;  the  first  is  very 
minute,  and  in  contact  with  the  rostral  and  nasal ;  the  second  touches 
the  nasal,  frontonasal,  and  pneocular;  the  third  ascends  somewhat 
between  the  pneocuhu:  and  ocular ;  the  fourth  is  large,  and  situated 
below  the  ocular. 

Colour  dull  rufous  brown,  rather  paler  below  ;  all  the  scales  uniform 
in  colour. 

This  form  is  evidently  closely  allied  to  7.  Syriaews ',  Jan,  '  Icon.  Oph.' 
p.  15,  livr.  3,  PI,  IV,  V,  fig.  5,  but  distingoished  by  having  the 
dorsal  scales  of  the  same  colour  throughout,  instead  of  being  parti- 
colouredr  whitish  in  front,  light  yellowish  brown  behind,  as  they  are 
said  to  be  in  r.  Syriacus.  Compared  too  with  Jan's  figure,  the  Persian 
Tgphlops  differs  in  having  the  central  platce  of  the  head  broader,  the 
ocular  and  pneocular  wider,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  last-named 
shield  more  convex  and  extending  to  much  nearer  the  nostril,  and  the 
labials  much  more  unequal  in  size,  the  posterior  one  being  much 
larger. 

Compared  with  T.  vermicularU,  the  present  species  may  be  distin> 

'  Thia  shield  is  onequaU;  divitled  obliquulj  in  one  ■peoimcn. 

*  Stnuob,  Mem.  Aod.  Tmp.  St  Fet.  ixi,  No.  4,  p.  17,  note,  shows  liuA  T.  Sgriacu*  la 
probftblf  Identical  with  T.  rtrminidaTii,  Merr. 
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guished  by  the  division  between  the  nasal  and  fronto-nasal  shields  not 
extending  above  the  nostril,  by  the  scales  of  the  back  being  iinifonnly 
coloored,  by  the  head  being  longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and 
the  rostral  shield  comparatively  narrower,  both  above  and  below.  In 
T.  vertitieularit  the  fronto-nasal  is  narrower  than  the  rostral  ;  ta 
T,  Per»icu»  the  reverse  is  the  case, 

60.  *  T.  vennicularis,  Merr. — De  F. 

Stiauch  states  (Schlangen  des  Russischen  Retchs  in  Mem.  Acad. 
Imp.  St.  Pet.  xxi,  No.  4,  p.  28}  that  specimens  of  this  blind  snake, 
captured  by  Hohenacker  at  Lankor&n,  exist  in  the  museum  at  St. 
Fetersbui^.  The  same  Typhlops  was  found  by  De  Filippi  rather 
commoD  at  Erivan,  by  Meaetriea  at  Tiflis  and  at  Baku,  and  it  appears 
to  abound  in  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  generally.  Major  St. 
John  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  a  species  near  Tehrtin  which  is  pro- 
bably the  same,  and  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  existence  in  GbiUn  and 
Mazandar&n. 


Family  EBYCID-E. 
ei.  Bryx  jacoluB,  (L.)— De  F. 

Angmi  eolubrina  jacaliu  et  crrattet,  Unn.  S^at.  N>t.  i,  pp.  39a,  391. 

Eryx  jacidai,  Dum.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  G^a.  vii,  p.  4G3.— Gny,  Cat.  Yip.  etc  Snakea, 

Brit.  Mua.  p.  109. — Stmucb,  Mem.  A«ad.  Imp.  St.  Pet.  iii,  No.  4,  p.  19. 
£.  Tvrmciu,  Eichwald,  Zool.  Spec,  iii,  p.  176;   Fauu  CHp.-Csuc.  p.  1)4,  PI. 

-XVII. 
Eryx  jaealut,  vax,  Ttkemna,  Jan,  De  F.  Vug.  in  Ferau,  p.  354. 

I.  Sudkb&d,  100  miles  Bouth-woBt  of  KarmAp  ..         6aoo 

i.  Between  Knrm&n  xad  Shirii  (label  illeg[ible)        ■ .  — 

3.  Kobrdd,  north  of  lebUn  ..  7000 

Asiatic  specimens  of  Myx  jacnlus  appear  always  to  have  the 
scales  of  the  tail  less  strongly  keeled  than  African ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  distinction  is  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  separation. 
In  the  three  Persian  examples  the  scales  are  rather  convex  than  keeled, 
and  in  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  from  Erasnovodsk,  east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  larger  than  any  collected  by  me,  only  a  few  scales  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  tail  near  its  base  are  convex,  those  near  the  end 
of  the  tail  being  flat  and  smooth. 

vol..  TI.  D  d 
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There  is  much  variation  in  the  head  scales,  and  in  the  coloaratioa 
of  this  Bpeciee.  The  epecimens  brought  hy  Doria  from  Tebriui,  and 
which  Prof.  Jan  described  as  his  var.  Teherana,  differ  somewhat  in 
colour  from  those  obtained  in  Egypt,  and  have  smaller  head  scales, 
there  being  eleven  to  twelve  round  the  eye  instead  of  ten,  and  twelve 
snpralabialB  instead  of  nine  or  ten.  But  one  of  my  specimens  from 
Southern  Persia  agrees  in  these  characters  with  Egyptian  examples. 
The  number  of  scales  round  the  middle  of  the  body  in  the  specimens 
examined  by  Jan  was  forty-five.  In  the  specimen  from  Saidab&d  the 
series  are  forty-seven  to  fifty  roimd  the  middle  of  the  body,  in  that 
from  between  Kann&n  and  Shirfiz  forty-four  to  forty-seven,  in  that 
from  Kohriid  forty-seven  is  also  the  highest  number.  In  the  specimen 
from  Erasnovodsk  I  count  fifty.  In  all  oases  the  laigest  number  is  to  be 
found  about  half-way  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  the  number  diminishing 
both  in  front  and  behind. 

In  two  of  the  specimens  the  nostril  is  between  three  scales,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  nasal  and  an  anterior  frontal.  In  the  Kohriid 
specimen  these  three  plat«B  are  united  above  the  nostrili  but  the  two 
lower  are  separated  below. 

The  number  of  ventral  and  subcaudal  shields  and  the  total  length 
in  the  three  specimens  respectively  are : — 


subcaudals. 


Colour  pale  brown,  with  irregular  spots,  largest  along  the  middle  of 
the  back,  smaller  on  the  sides,  and  chiefly  composed  of  blackish  longi- 
tudinal lines  along  the  edges  of  the  scales. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  common  snake  in  Persia.  One 
specimen  brought  to  me  was  found  in  a  stable.  The  pupil  ifl  vertical, 
and  the  animal  nocturnal  in  its  habits. 

Ejyx  elegans'^  (Gray),  from  Afghflnistdn  (Cursoria  elegant,  Gray, 
Cat.  Sn.  Brit.  Mus.  pp.  84, 107,  and  Gunther,  Kept.  Brit.  Ind.  p.  333), 

*  The  following  vu  written  before  I  saw  Dr.  Stnuch'e  recently  pabliahed  '  Sofalangon 
doi  Riudschen  Reiclls,'  in  wbicb,  p.  34,  note  7,  ho  oomea  to  the  aamo  oonolaiioin  n- 
ipecting  Cunoria  tltgant,  and  on  predsely  the  wme  grounda. 
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may  probably  be  found  in  North-eagtern  Persia.  The  type  apeci- 
men  io  the  British  Museum  continues  to  be  unique,  and  I  waa  at 
first  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  possibly  a  variety  of  the  present 
species ;  but  the  scales  on  the  body  are  much  larger,  being  in 
only  thirty-five  or  thirty-eix  rows  round  the  middle,  and  the  muzzle 
IB  blunter.  I  was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  latter  difference 
might  not  be  due  to  injury  or  contraction,  as  the  specimen  is 
much  dried ;  but  Dr.  Qiinther  thinks  not,  and  he  is  most  likely  to 
be  correct,  from  his  long  experience  of  museum  specimens.  The 
tail  scales  appear  smooth,  but  most  of  them  are  decorticated,  and 
in  that  state  the  scales  of  E.  j'aculus  also  lose  all  convexity  or 
carination,  whilst  a  few  in  E.  elegatu,  which  retain  the  epidermis, 
appear  to  me  slightly  convex,  and  in  any  case,  as  I  have  shown,  this 
character  is  variable,  so  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  E.  elegant 
in  the  same  genus  as  E.Jacului,  although  it  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  It  certainly  differs  no  more  from  E.  jaeulua  than  the  latter 
does  from  E,  Jokwii. 

Of  the  &mily  Calamarida  I  cannot  ascertain  that  any  form  has  as 
yet  been  met  with  in  Persia.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  CoUibrine 
Snakes  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  6i,  a  specimen  of  Calamaria 
eoronella,  Schlegel,  is  quoted  from  that  country,  but  Dr.  Giinther 
informs  me  that  he  has  since  ascertained  that  this  is  a  mistake,  the 
Bpecimen  being  really  American. 


Family  COLUBRID^. 
63.  Cyolopbis  modestua,  (Martin). 

Cenmdla  moiUtIa,  Martin,  F.  Z.  S.  iSjS,  p.  Sa. 

Ablaba  modtttiu,  GUnther,  Cat.  Col.  Sn.  Brit.  Mu».  p.  »7,— P.  Z.  S.  lB6^,  p. 

489.— Stnncb,  Mem.  Acad.  Scd.  St.  Pet.  ikI.  No.  4,  p.  36,  PI.  I,  Bg.  l. 
Eirtnit  eoUarit,  Jon,  partini,  ArchiT.  p.  la  Zool.  QenoTa,  ii,  p.  156;    !  I«i>d. 
Oph.  Uvr.  15.  PI.  IV,  fig.  1,  I. 

I.  Kohnid,iu>TUiofIsfitbin     ..         ..         ..  800a 

1.  Lara  Tall«7,  norih  of  Tehr&n,  Elbun  mouatuni  ..         600a 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  important  distinction  between  the 

genera  Mlahes  and  Cyclopku  consists  in  the  presence  of  two  nasal 

shields  in  the  former  and  only  one  in  the  latter.     The  genus  Eirenit 
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of  Jan  was  proposed  for  epecies  of  Ablabet  with  united  nasals,  and  it  is 
consequently  identical  with  Cifclophii. 

The  followiDg  ia  a  description  of  the  Persian  speciroenB,  which  differ 
but  little  from  each  other.  Head  distinct  from  trunk,  rather  de- 
pressed; snout  short,  rounded;  body  cylindrical,  moderately  stout; 
tail  of  moderate  length.  Scales  smooth,  in  seventeen  longitudinal  rows. 
Ventrals  168  in  one,  156  in  the  other  specimen;  anal  divided;  sub- 
caudals  in  sixty-four  to  sixty-eight  pairs.  In  one  specimen  the  shield 
before  the  anal  is  divided,  and  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  sub- 
caudals  are  united.  Length  of  the  Kohrud  specimen  20  in.,  of  which 
the  tail  measures  4.5 ;  of  the  Karij  specimen  the  whole  lengih  ia 
21  in.,  tail  5.5.     Both  are  males. 

The  rostral  is  broader  than  high,  just  reaching  the  upper  surface  of 
the  liead.  Fncfrootals  quite  as  long  as  the  postfrontals,  and  abont  two- 
thirds  their  breadth,  the  median  suture  of  both  rather  oblique.  Vertical 
square  in  front,  its  lateral  margins  very  slightly  converging  behind. 
Occipitals  rather  broad  in  front  and  in  contact  with  both  postoculars. 
slightly  rounded  behind ;  they  are  about  one-third  longer  than  the 
vertical.  Nasals  about  twice  as  long  as  high,  and  higher  in  front  than 
behind,  the  nostril  in  their  centre.  Loreal  small,  square.  One  prae- 
Dcular,  which  just  reaches  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  but  is  widely 
separated  from  the  vertical ;  two  postoculars  equal  to  each  other. 
Temporals  1  +  2  +  3.  Supralabials  seven,  the  third  and  fourth 
entering  the  orbit ;  eight  infralabials.  Two  elongate  pairs  of  chin 
ebielde,  the  first  twice  the  length  of  the  hinder  pair,  and  in  contact 
with  four  or  five  pairs  of  infialabials.  Pupil  round.  Teeth  small 
and  equal. 

Colour  grey  with  an  olive  tinge  when  living,  greyish  brown  in 
spirit.  A  few  faint  darker  spots  forming  imperfect  transverse  bonds 
on  the  back.     No  trace  of  a  collar.     Lower  parts  yellowish  white. 

The  type  of  Coronella  modesla,  Martin,  was  brought  from  the  Eu- 
phrates valley.  This  species  has  also  been  found  in  Palestine  (Giinther, 
P.  Z.  S.  1864,  p.  489),  Syria,  Transcaucasia,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

Ti/ria  argonauta,  Eichwald,  Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  Mosc.  1839,  ii,  p.  306, 
and  Fauna  Casp.-Cauc.  p.  1 14,  PI.  XXVI,  fig.  1,  2,  is  referred  to  the 
present  species  by  Giinther,  Jan,  and  Strauch,  but  it  appears  to  be 
distinguished  by  having  two  pneoculars.  Jan,  who  unites  Ablabet 
decemlineatai,  Dum.  et  Bibr.,  and  forms  belonging  to   the  present 
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species  with  Coluber  coUirii,  M^n.,  etates  that  the  prseocular  is 
sometimes  single,  sometimes  double,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  his 
remark  on  this  subject  is  not  due  to  his  having  confounded  more  than 
one  species.  Strauch,  1.  c,  a  far  higher  authority,  appears  to  me  only 
to  have  had  before  him  specimens  of  Eichwald'a  species,  for  although 
he  says  that  some  of  his  specimens  have  the  prteocular  partly,  others 
entirely  divided,  none  have  it  simple,  as  it  appears  always  to  be  in  the 
true  CyclopkU  taodeihit,  and  I  think  specimens  should  be  compared 
before  uniting  the  two  forms.  If  Strauch  is  correct  in  uniting  them, 
the  specific  name  of  modestus  must  apparently  give  way  to  that  of 
nigricollis,  bestowed  by  a  Russian  naturalist  named  Dwigubsky  in 
1832,  although  Strauch  does  not  use  the  latter  name.  Dwignbsky,  as 
stated  by  Strauch,  never  saw  the  species  himself,  and  merely  gave 
Latin  names  to  descriptions  by  Hohenaeker  in  the  Bulletin  de  Moseou ; 
but  if  this  were  an  objection,  few  if  any  of  Gmelin's  names  would 
stand.  Moreover,  the  species  was  so  poorly  described  by  Hohenaeker 
that  it  could  not  be  recognised  but  for  Strauch's  identification  of  the 
types,  which  were  received  from  Hohenaeker  by  the  St,  Petersburg 
Museum.  Unfortunately  the  same  remark  tnulatia  mulandis  precisely 
applies  to  Coronella  modetla  of  Martin ;  the  description  is  insufficient, 
and  the  Bpecies  is  only  known  from  the  type  having  been  made  over  to 
the  British  Museum. 

68.  *  C.  ooUaiu  (M^n.)— De  F. 

CUabtr  eoUaru,  M<^D«triea,  Cat.  RaU.  No.  iiS,  p.  67. 
EirenU  eoUarii  (Min.),  spud  De  F.  Vi>g.  in  Persu,  p.  ,155,  oec  Jui. 
Miaba  toUarit,  Strauch,  Mem.  Acad.  ScL  St.  Pet.  ixi.  No.  4,  p.  41,  PI.  I, 
fig.  J. 

Until  the  appearance  of  Strauch's  account  of  the  Russian  snakes,  it 
was  vcTy  difficult  to  identify  this  species,  especially  as  M^n^tries 
described  it  as  having  an  undivided  anal.  The  original  specimen  of 
M^^tries  exists  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Museum,  and  Strauch's 
description  taken  from  it  and  from  other  Transcaucasian  specimens 
enables  me  to  refer  to  this  species  two  snakes  collected  by  the  Marquis 
Doria  in  Tehran,  and  now  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Genoa.  These 
differ  from  C.  modettm  in  having  only  fifteen  rows  of  scales,  and  in  the 
two  pairs  of  chin  shields  being  equal  to  each  other,  bb  they  are  in 
C.  decemlineatut.  The  following  is  a  description  taken  from  the 
specimens. 
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Scales  smooth,  in  fifteen  very  regular  longitDdinal  rows  without 
any  apical  groove.  Body  and  tail  moderate ;  head  scarcely  distinct 
from  neclc. 

Nasal  shield  sing'le.  Loreal  present,  snull  and  sqnare.  One  anterior, 
two  posterior  oculars.  Rostral  very  little  broader  than  big'h.  AU 
the  frontals  broader  than  long,  and  rather  pointed  exteriorly  j  the 
anterior  subtriangnlar,  about  half  the  size  of  the  posterior.  Vertical 
nearly  square  in  front,  sides  straight  and  parallel  fof  Borne  di^ 
tance  back,  then  converging  with  a  carve.  Superciliaries  nearly  as 
broad  in  front  as  behind.  Occipitals  comparatively  large,  nearly  twiw 
as  long  as  the  vertical,  slightly  rounded  behind.  One  {osocalar 
not  extending  to  the  apper  suriace  of  the  head;  two  postocolars 
nearly  equal  to  each  other.  Temporals  i  +  a.  Seven  upper  labiaU 
the  third  and  fourth  enter  the  orbit.  Eight  lower  labials.  Two  pairs 
of  subeqnal  chin  shields,  neither  very  elongate,  the  anterior  each  in 
contact  with  fonr,  the  posterior  with  two  lower  labials.  Ventrals  1 74 
and  171;  anal  divided ;  subcandals  in  55  and  54  pairs. 

Colour  in  spirits  nearly  uniform  grey ;  a  black  half-collar  three  or 
four  scales  broad  on  the  nape,  interrupted  beneath,  commencing  just 
behind  the  occipitals.  In  one  specimen  there  is  a  black  band  between 
the  eyes,  and  a  line  from  the  end  of  it  running  inward  and  backward 
on  to  the  occipitals.  This  band  is  but  faintly  indicated  on  the  other 
specimen. 

64.  C.  fbBoiatuB  (Jan). 

fi'roiM  fatdattn,  Jui,  Archiv.  p.  la  Zool.  Ganorn,  li,  p.  iGo. — Icon.  Oi^- 
livr.  IV,  PI.  V.  fig.  3. 

1  Shirii  nod 


This  specimen  agrees  excellently  in  colour  with  the  description  and 
figure  of  Jan's  type  from  Palestine.  The  only  differences  in  the  bead 
shields  are  that  the  pnefrontals  in  the  Persian  form  are  of  the  sajne 
length  as  the  postfrontals,  whereas  inthe'IcouographiedesOphidiens' 
the  former  are  represented  as  shorter ;  and  in  the  specimen  collected  by 
me  the  occipitak  are  much  broader  in  front,  coming  down  so  far  as  to 
touch  both  postocnlars.  The  anterior  temporal  is  conseqnently 
elongate  and  narrow,  and  only  in  contact  with  the  lower  postocular. 
In  Jan's  fignre  the  anterior  temporal  is  represented  as  much  broader 
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and  in  contact  with  both  postoculars,  whilst  the  occipital  onlj^  reaches 
the  upper  one.  Hie  scales  are  represented  as  minutely  pnocticulate 
in  C.fatciatut,  which  they  are  not  in  my  specimen. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Fereian  specimen.  Head  short, 
depressed,  rather  broader  than  the  neck ;  snout  short,  rounded.  Body 
cylindrical,  rather  stoat.  Scales  smooth,  diamond-shaped,  but  with 
the  terminal  points  truncated  or  rounded,  in  fifteen  rows.  Ventrals 
158;  anal  dividedj  eubcaudals  in  63  pairs  (the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  behind  the  anus  undivided  in  the  specimen  obtained).  There 
are  about  ten  short  equal  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
of  the  palate.     Length  13.5  in.,  of  which  the  tail  measures  3.2^. 

Head  plates : — Rostral  broader  than  high.  Anterior  ^ontals  of  equal 
length  with  the  postfrontals,  and  rather  more  than  half  as  large;  the 
sutures  of  both  pairs  of  frontals  oblique.  Vertical  pentagonal, 
square  in  front,  lateral  margins  straight  and  parallel.  Superciliaries 
about  equally  broad  before  and  behind.  Occipitals  about  i^  times  as 
long  as  the  vertical,  rather  broad  in  front,  and  in  contact  with  both 
postoculars,  slightly  rounded  behind.  Nasal  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
it  is  high,  with  the  nostril  in  the  centre.  A  small  square  loreal,  much 
less  in  height  than  the  nasal.  One  pneocular,  not  reaching  the  top 
of  the  head.  Two  postoculars  of  equal  size.  Temporals  i  +  2,  the 
first  an  elongate  shield,  only  touching  the  lower  portion  of  the  lower 
postocular  in  front.  Eye  moderately  large,  pupil  circular.  Seven 
upper  labials,  the  third  and  fourth  enter  the  orbit;  seven  lower  labials. 
Two  pairs  of  elongate  chin  shields,  the  anterior  in  contact  with  four 
infralabials,  the  second,  about  half  the  length  of  the  anterior,  in  con- 
tact with  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

Colour  (noted  when  fresh]  sandy  grey,  with  numerous  narrow  slightly 
waved  crosB-bands  of  brownish  olive  on  the  back,  breaking  into  spots 
on  the  sides  and  tail.  Belly  salmon  colour ;  the  anterior  portion  of 
each  ventral  shield  brown  near  the  sides.  Head  above  sandy,  with 
small  rather  diHnsed  spots  of  brown ;  labials  whit«,  the  hinder  edges 
of  the  upper  labials  brown. 

The  only  specimen  obtained  was  found  amongst  stones  on  a  dry 
barren  hill-side,  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  Dehgirdu, 
about  half-way  between  Shti^  and  Isfah&n  on  the  summer  route. 
Like  moat  of  the  CTronellina,  it  was  very  gentle,  not  attempting  to  bite 
when  handled. 
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66.  *C.  &flnatua,  Otinther. 

C»t.  Colubr.  Sn.  Brit.  Mu«.  p.  i  lo.— Bept.  Brit.  Ind.  p  a  jo,  PI.  XIX,  fig.  I. 

The  type  of  this  speciee  was  said  to  be  from  Afgh&niet&ii.  A  speci- 
men  now  in  the  British  Museum  was  obtained  by  Captain  Jones  in 
Mesopotamia,  bo  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  its  occurrence  in 
Persia.  It  is  someivhat  startling  to  learn  that  it  also  occurs  in  the 
Khasi  Hills  in  North-eaetcm  India,  a  locality  with  a  fauna  differing 
in  every  respect  from  that  of  Afghdnistfin  and  Persia,  but  there  is  a 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum  brought  by  Dr.  Jerdon.  I  confess 
that  even  on  such  high  authority  I  have  much  difficulty  in  believing 
that  this  snake  is  found  in  both  localities. 

C./Tenalm  has  fifteen  rows  of  scales  round  the  body,  ventrals  165, 
Bubcaudals  in  95  pairs.  There  is  a  small  square  loreal,  one  pr»- 
and  two  post-oculars.  The  vertical  is  broad  in  front,  the  lateral 
margins  converging  much  behind.  Seven  upper  labials,  the  third  and 
fourth  entering  the  orbit ;  temporals  large,  1  +  2.  The  head  is  rather 
broad  and  short,  distinct  from  the  neck.  The  body  and  head  are 
uniform  olive  above,  yellowish  below;  three  black  stripes  from  the 
side  of  the  head  down  the  anterior  portion  of  each  side,  one  from  the 
eye,  another  from  the  throat  along  the  edges  of  the  ventral  plates,  the 
third  intermediate. 

ee.  C.  PotBious,  Anderson,  PI.  XXVIH,  figs,  i,  1  a,  i  b. 

P.  z.a  187  J,  p.  39J,  fig.  8. 

I.  Nirii:,  east  of  Shiriz ..         jocxi 

C.  corpore  elongate,  scitlif  veniralilius  194-316,  tquamii  eorporit 
in  15  aeriet  lonffi(iidinale»  diapotitis,  scuto  hreali  nullo,  j}rtEocu/ari 
una,  poitocnlari  qtioqiie  unico;  verficali peniagonali,  lateribu» parallelU  ; 
eapHe  colloque  supra  nigru,  corpore  palllde  olivaceo,  »uhtv4  pallidiore. 

Hah.  in  Persid  meridionall.  Specimen  typicum  a  Biuhire  allatum 
/nme  dicHur, 

Owing  to  a  very  serious  misprint  in  the  description  of  this  species 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  by  which  the  Dumber  of 
ventral  shields  was  given  ae  144,  instead  of  194,  and  also  to  the  head 
of  the  only  specimen  obtained  by  me  being  narrower  than  that  of 
Dr.  Anderson's  type,  I  supposed  that  the  two  specimens  represented 
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distinct  species  until  I  compared  them.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
misprints  or  slight  mistakes  in  the  description  of  C.  Perticus,  due 
to  the  paper  having  been  printed  in  the  author's  absence,  and  I 
therefore  give  a  fresh  description. 

Description : — Head  rather  short,  broader  than  the  neck  in  the  type, 
though  scarcely  so  in  the  Niriz  specimen  ;  snout  depressed,  obtuse  ; 
body  cylindrical,  slender  ;  tail  moderate.  Scales  of  the  body  smooth, 
rather  short,  rhomboidal  with  slightly  blunted  apex  and  no  apical 
groove,  in  fifteen  rows.  Ventrale  194-316,  not  angulate  at  the  sides ; 
anal  divided;  subcaudals  in  74  to  77  pairs,  the  third  pair  behind 
the  anus  undivided  in  one  specimen.  Isodont,  there  being  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  short  equal  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw  ;  palatine  teeth  small,  equal.  Length  of  one  specimen  13.5  in., 
the  tail  being  rather  more  than  3;  of  the  other,  16  in.,  of  which 
the  tail  is  3.5. 

Head  plates : — Rostral  shield  very  low,  just  reaching  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  head.  Anterior  frontals  rather  broader  than  long,  very 
little  inferior  in  size  to  the  postfrontals,  which  are  the  same  length 
but  much  broader,  extending  to  the  side  of  the  head,  and  nearly 
touching  the  second  labial  on  each  side.  Vertical  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  with  a  very  obtuse  angle  in  front ;  lateral  margins  {arallel, 
hinder  margins  slightly  rounded.  Superciliaries  as  broad  behind  as  in 
front ;  occipitals  rather  broad  in  front,  extending  to  the  side  of  the 
head  behind  part  of  the  postocular,  rounded  behind.  Nasal  shield 
long,  triangular,  highest  in  front,  pointed  behind,  only  just  touching 
the  prseocular ;  the  nostril  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  shield. 
No  loreal.  One  pra;-  and  one  post-ocular,  both  of  moderate  size, 
neither  extending  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  head.  Temporals  i  + 1. 
Upper  labials  seven ;  the  third  and  fourth  enter  the  orbit ;  seven 
lower  labials.  Two  pairs  of  elongate  chin  shields,  the  first  in  contact 
with  four  lower  labials,  the  second  with  one ;  the  second  about  balf 
the  size  of  the  first. 

Colour  (noted  when  fresh)  r — Head  and  anterior  portion  of  neck  above 
black,  this  colour  coming  down  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  below  the 
gape ;  lower  portion  of  the  upper  labials  white ;  black  patches  on  the 
anterior  lower  labials.  The  remainder  of  the  body  is  pale  olive,  rather 
lighter  below  than  above.  In  the  type  specimen  described  by  Dr. 
Anderson  the  black  of  the  head  is  divided  by  a  pale  transverse  band 
across  the  occipitals  (fig.  1  b). 
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1.5  in.,  tail  9I  in.  Beliind  fonr  or  five  pairs  of  gnlar  scales  there  are 
263  ventral  and  100  double  sobcaod^  shieldB.' 

'Another  individnal  belonging  to  the  Milmi  Masemn,  and  appa- 
rently coming  from  Shir^  is  38  in.  long  and  the  tail  6  in.  It  is  in 
all  respects  similar  to  the  first.' 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  form  is  simply  a  Zamemh  (or  Periop*)  Id 
which  the  division  of  the  head  scales  has  been  carried  farther  than  in 
Z.  diadema  and  its  allies.  It  resembles  those  species  in  its  ondirided 
anal  and  in  its  colouration.  One  character  not  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  description,  bnt  shown  in  Jan's  plate,  consists  in  the 
presence  of  two  small  pores  at  the  apex  of  each  scale. 


(Schl.),  var.— De  F. 

CUttber  diadtwta,  Schtq^  Enu  Thjx.  Sorp.  ii,  p.  14S. 

ZiuHiiii  ddu^iu,  Giiiither, B^  Brit.  Ind.  p.  iji.— AndeiMn,  P.  Z.S.1871, 

p.  174.— Stol.  Proc  Aa.  Soc  Benjinl,  187),  p.  81. 
PtnofpaTaHaaM.Qaja,-m.Se%itaz(atia,3va,  De  F.  Vtag.ln  Peniisp.  J5^' 

—Jan.  Icon.  Oph.  lin-.  20,  PI.  n. 
Z.  CUffordii,  Andsraon,  P.  Z.  S.  1S7),  p.  393.— Stnach,  Hem.  Acwl.  Sci.  St. 
Fct.  iii.  No.  4,  p.  105. 

I.  Sunin,  Dufat,  BkldcbuUm — 

1.  ZwDiin,  BaldchuUn  1500 

3.  Diak,  Baliichiatio  4000 

4.  Ewt  of  Bunpiir,  Bklachistin  1500 

5,  6.  Kkrmin,  souUi^ewiteni  Fenia  ■  ■  fOOO 

7-11.  Between  KatiiiAd  Bod  Shiiis  ..  — 

I  must  confess  feeling  mnch  doubt  as  to  whether  this  species  and  its 
ally  or  variety  Z.  Cliffordi  (Schl.)  should  not  be  separated  from  Zamenit 
and  placed  in  the  genus  Periopa  of  Wagler,  a  genne  admitted  by 
Dum^ril  and  Bibron,  though  not  by  Gunther,  doubtless  becanse  of  the 
diflSculty  of  deciding  to  which  generic  group  Coluber  iipjioercpu,  L-i 
the  type  of  Periapt,  shonid  be  assigned.  The  circle  of  smaU  platw 
round  the  eye,  to  which  the  genus  owes  its  name,  is  occasionally 
found,  as  I  shall  show,  in  Zameni*  ventrimacvlatttt.  There  is  a  speoJ- 
men  of  Z.  kippocrepii  in  the  British  Museum  with  an  undivided  anal,  is 
in  Z.  Cliffordi  and  Z.  diadema,  but  this  plate  is  usually  bifid  in  the  first- 
named  species,  as  in  typical  Zamenis.  Similarly  as  regards  dentition, 
the  number  of  scales  round  the  body,  and  other  characters,  Z.  hippo- 
crepia  is  in  some  respects  allied  to  Z.  Cliffordi,  in  others  to  typical 
Zamenii.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  diSIcuit  to  cUss  Z.  diadema,  one  of 
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the  gentlest  of  Bnakes,  in  a  ^nus  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
ferocity. 

I  find  it  almost  equally  difficult  to  decide  whether  Z.  CUffordt 
(Schl.),  the  African  form,  should  be  united  to  the  Asiatic  Z.  diailema 
(Schl.) ',  or  whether  the  two  should  be  kept  distinct.  Giinther,  in  his 
'  Reptiles  of  British  India,'  distinguishes  the  Indian  form  because  of 
its  having  supplementary  shields  behind  the  frontals  and  of  ite  ventrals 
being  keeled.  Both  these  characters  are  liable  to  variation.  I  have 
one  specimen  irom  near  Karm^n,  in  which  the  post-frontals  are  in 
contact  with  the  vertical,  as  in  Z.  CUffordi,  and  in  scarcely  any  of  the 
Persian  examples  is  there  more  than  slight  angulation  of  the  ventral 
shields,  while  even  this  appears  to  be  wanting  in  adults.  But  I  have 
kept  the  two  races  distinct,  although  there  are  evidently  intermediate 
forms,  precisely  on  the  same  principle  on  which  I  have  kept  Sylvia 
Jerdoni  separate  from  S.  orphea  ;  the  Eastern  race  being  distinguished 
by  constant  characters,  although  the  two  forms  blend  where  they 
meet.  This  is  a  different  case  from  that  of  Zamenu  venlrimaculatut, 
fioralentut,  and  rhodorachU,  amongst  which  all  the  forms  appear  to 
have  nearly  an  equal  range. 

If  the  presence  of  four  supplementary  shields  behind  the  post- 
frontals  be  a  constant  character  in  the  Indian  form,  the  Persian  race 
might  be  distinguished,  for  in  the  latter  there  are  almost  as  constantly 
three,  aa  shown  in  all  my  specimens  except  two,  one  of  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  agrees  with  Z.  CUffordt,  and  in  the  other,  a  large  snake, 
the  central  Bupplementary  shield  is  irregularly  divided,  not  equally,  aa 
in  the  Indian  Z.  diadema.  Jan  also  states  that  several  specimens  ex- 
amined by  him  bad  three  scales  behind  the  frontals.  In  a  snake,  how- 
ever, which  shows  so  much  variation,  and  in  which  bo  many  of  the 
head  shields  are  liable  to  division,  the  circumstance  of  the  central 
supplementary  frontal  being  single  or  double  can  scarcely  be  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  for  specific  distinction,  although  each  variety 
seems  remarkably  constant  locally. 

The  number  of  ventral  scales  appears  about  the  same  as  given  by 
Giinther  for  Z.  diadema,  or  about  240,  but  the  suhcaudals  are  in  only 
eighty-four  to  eighty-seven  pairs   in   several  specimens  in  which  I 


'  If  the;  are  united,  the  ipecifie  nAme  diadtma  ihould  have  precedeoce,  being  em- 
pbjed  by  Schlegel  an  p.  148,  vol.  ii,  of  the  'Easai,'  whUat  CWubcr  Clifordli  is  not  de- 
■cribed  before  p.  if-i. 
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have  connt«d  them,  instoad  of  i  lo  as  in  the  Indian  Z.  diadema  ;  and  in 
one  large  specimen  from  Karm&n  there  are  only  sixty-eix  pairs. 

He  keels  on  the  scales  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  are  very  often 
&iat  or  entirely  wuiting,  in  youn^  specimens  at  aU  eventa.  The 
largest  specimen  obtained,  however,  shows  them  distinctly.  Hiis 
specimen  is  four  feet  long;  the  snake  doubtless  grows  to  a  lai^r 
size. 

I  have  never  seen  in  Persia  the  rich  red  colooration  described  by 
Stoliczka  as  eshibited  by  males  of  tbe  Indian  variety.  Young  Persiaii 
specimens  show  very  distinctly  tbe  colouration  fignred  by  Jan,  and  the 
following  description  was  taken  from  a  fresh  specimen.  Colour  above 
sandy,  with  rather  pale  olive  spots ;  of  these  there  is  a  row  of  peculiar 
shape,  something  like  a  '  spread  eagle,'  down  the  middle  of  tbe  back, 
and  smaller  spots  on  the  sides.  On  the  bead  is  a  broad  olive  band 
between  the  eyes,  the  rest  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  more  or  lees 
mottled  with  olive,  and  there  is  a  spot  on  each  occipital;  a  dark  line  runs 
back  from  the  eye  to  the  gape,  and  the  posterior  edge  of  the  upper 
labials  are  olive.     Lower  parts  whitish. 

I  found  this  rather  handsome  snake  common  in  Balfichistiua  and 
Southern  Persia.  It  inhabits  barren  plains  and  hill  sides,  living, 
I  expect,  in  great  measure  upon  insects.  It  is  veiy  gentle,  never 
attempting  to  bite,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  had  many  in  my 
hands  alive.  At  Genoa  are  specimens  obtained  by  Doria  at  Tehran,  so 
this  species  is  doubtless  found  throughout  Persia,  and  Strauch  records 
its  occurrence  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 


70.  Z.  ventrimaoulatus,  (Gray). — De  F. 

Ci>lu5<r  xmtrimatalatvt,  Gnj,  Ind.  Zool.  ii,  PI.  LXXX,  fig.  t  (1S34). 

CfioTiOaUta,  ScUegel,  Phya.  dsi  Betp.  ii,  p.  1S6  (1837). 

C.  ChttMi,  Martin,  P.  Z.  S.  1838,  p.  gi. 

C.  (Jyria)  Sartlinii,  Brandt.  Bnll.  Acad.  St  Pet.  iii,  p.  143  (iSjS). 

ZammU  Jlorulaitia,  Dnm.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  O^n.  vii,  p.  693. 

Z.  ToUHmacuUitat,  Giinther,  Cat  CoL  So.  Brit.  Hm.  p.  loj  ;   Rapt.  Brit. 

Ind.  p.  Hi- 
Z.  Thodonda*,  Jan,  D«  F.  Viag.  in  Praaia.  p.  356. 
Z.  PcrticM,  Jan,  Icon .  Oph.  livr.  13,  PI.  11,  fig.  1.— Aodenon.P.  Z.  S.  1871, 

P-  393- 
Z.  ladaeentU,  Anderson,  Joar.  Aj.  Soe.  Bengal,  1S71,  xl,  Pt.  >,  p.  16. 
Qongotoma  donait,  AnderKni,  P.  Z.  5.  1871,  p.  31^,  fig.  9. 
ZanmU  Kartlinii,  Stniucb,  Hein.  Acad.  St.  PM.  xxi,  No.  4,  p.  no,  PI.  III. 
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I.  Hilng,  BkldchiiUa ijoo 

1, 3.  Zunrfia,  BalilchUt&n  >50o 

4.  Ajkin,  BddchiaUD looa 

5.  E&l^in,  BaldchiaUn  35«o 

6,  ;.  South  of  Bigia,  NwDMBhir,  Bonth-eMtora  Peraia  3000 

8-10.  KannAii  S^oo 

II,  Southern  Peiw»  (I  new  ShWi) — 

II.  Cape  Maasaadiiii,  Arftbiaa  ooMt,  entmice  to 

PeniuiQalf — 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Gunther,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  eeveral  of  the 
preceding  identifications,  and  eepecially  that  of  Gongotoma  dorsale^, 
in  uniting  all  the  snpposed  species  above  enumerated.  This  Zatiienii 
is  veiy  variable,  both  in  colour  and  in  the  characters  of  the  head 
shields.  There  are  three  well-marked  forms  found  in  the  Persian  area, 
all  of  which  were  dMicribed  by  (rOnther  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Coluhrine 
Snakes,'  1.  c. 

Var.  A.  of  Gunther,  the  type  of  Dr.  Gray's  species,  is  a  pale-coloured 
snake  with  black  marks  more  or  lees  developed  on  the  back  and  head,  and 
a  black  cross-band  between  the  eyes,  running  hack  between  the  occipital 
shields  and  continued  below  the  eyes  on  the  labials.  There  is  also  a 
black  temple  streak.  This,  with  the  black  marks  rather  more  developed, 
is  Coluber  Chesnei,  Martin,  Zamenis  Ladacemia,  Anderson,  and  Zamenia 
Persicus,  Jan,  the  figure  of  the  last  of  which  in  the  '  Iconographie  des 
Ophidiens '  might  almost  have  been  taken  from  the  type  of  Colvbcr 
Ciemei  in  the  British  Moseum.  Coluber  Cieanei  was  brought  from  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  there  are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum 
closely  resembling  it  from  Bnshire,  whilst  Anderson  received  specimens 
from  Shir^.  I  did  not  meet  with  this  variety  in  Baluchist&n  or 
Persia,  but  a  young  specimen  was  captured  by  Major  Euan  Smith  at 
Eila-i-Fath,  Sistin,  which  wants  the  transverse  mark  on  the  head. 
This  individual,  however,  is  chiefly  curious  from  having  all  the  labials 
below  the  eye  divided  ^,  so  that  none  of  them  enter  the  orbit,  and  the 
eye  is  surrounded  below  with  small  shields  m  in.  Z,  Aippoerepia, 
Z.  Cliffbrdii,  etc.  The  ventrals  are  218  in  number,  subcandals 
108. 

'  Since  the  above  waa  written  I  hare  been  able  to  eiamiDe  the  type  of  thii  ■pedea.  It 
wai  rig-htly  identi&ed, 

*  It  appear*  to  agrM,  both  in  colouration  and  the  eircimutanoe  of  having  the  eye  «ar- 
rounded  by  small  ibielda  balov,  with  two  Bpecimena  deaoribed  by  Strauch  »»  varietiea  of 
ZamtnU  KardimU,  Brandt,  Mem.  AiMd.  St.  Pet.  xii.  No.  4,  p.  113. 
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Var.  B.  of  Giinther,  with  bliick-edged  ocelli,  is  not,  eo  far  as  I  knov, 
found  in  Persia ;  but  var.  C, '  Olive,  without  cross-bands,  a  broad  rose- 
coloured  band  alon^  the  whole  back,'  ie  the  type  of  Jan'e  Z.  rhodorack'u 
and  of  AnderBon'e  Gont/osoma  doT»ale.  Jan  enye  that  it  is  distingoished 
by  having  only  nineteen  rows  of  scales,  whereas  Z.  fiorvUntu4  {centri- 
maculalua)  has  twenty-one,  but  he  is  in  error ;  the  latter  species  has 
usually  only  nineteen  rows,  and  in  two  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  Egypt,  with  the  colouring  of  Z.  rkodorackU,  one  has 
nineteen,  the  other  twenty-one  rows. 

This  form  passes  into  another,  to  which  some  of  the  specimens 
collected  by  me  belong,  without  the  rose-coloured  stripe  down 
the  back,  but  also  without  any  indication  of  cross-bands.  An  in- 
dividual of  this  variety  brought  from  Shir&z  exists  in  the  Museo 
Civico  of  Genoa,  and  was  identified  by  Jan  with  his  Z.  rhodoraehit. 
This  colouration  again  passes  into  the  common  Persian  form,  which  is 
allied  to  Giinther's  var,  D.  It  is  pale  greyisb-drab  in  colour,  with 
darker  cross-bands  of  varying  breadth,  oft«n  breaking  up  into  spots, 
and  with  dusky  or  grey  spots  along  the  edges  of  the  ventral  shields. 
The  bead  is  uniformly  coloured  above,  the  lower  parts  pale. 

Of  these  different  forms  the  most  distinct  is  var.  A.,  the  true  Zamenit 
rentrimacvliitiig,  but  all  have  the  same  peculiarly  formed  occipital 
shields,  abruptly  truncated  behind ',  and  nine  upper  labials,  of  which 
usually  the  fifth  and  sixth  enter  the  orbit.  In  three  of  my  specimens, 
however,  two  from  Karmin  and  one  from  Zamr&u  in  Baltichist^,  the 
sixth  supralabial  is  divided,  so  that  there  are  three  poetoculars,  and 
only  the  fifth  supralabial  enters  the  orbit.  This  form  is  Zamenii 
Karelinii  (Brandt),  hut  as  the  division  of  plates,  aud  especially  of  the 
supralahials,  is  so  common  as  almost  to  be  characteristic  of  the  genus 
Zamenis,  I  do  not  think  the  distinction  specific.  For  if  it  be,  why  should 
not  the  variety  already  mentioned  from  Sistfin,  in  which  none  of  the 
supralahials  enters  the  orbit,  also  be  distinguished  ?  In  all  the  forms  of 
this  snake  the  markings  of  the  side  of  the  head  are  similar,  the  prs- 
and  post-oculars  being  pale,  and  a  spot  under  the  eye  and  the  hinder 
supralahials  with  the  temporal  region  dark  coloured.  The  pupil  is 
slightly  elliptical  horizontally,  but  becomes  circular  in  spirit. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  Persian  snakes,  and  occurs  throughout 
the  whole  country,  both  in  the  highlands  and  lowlands,  being  found  in 

'  I  hMve  in  no  crbc  found  tbe  larger  rounded  Bcules  mentioned  by  Gilnther  as  occuiriiig 
beliind  the  occipitnlK. 
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semi-desert  plains  and  on  stony  hill-sides.  So  far  as  I  liave  seen,  it 
exhibits  little  or  none  of  the  ferocity  characteristic  of  some  species  of 
ZatnenU. 

71.  'Zamenifl  Caiplos  (Iwan). — De  F. 

Cotuber  Catplia,  Iwan,  V07,  en  Bnta.  i,  p.  317,  PL  XXI  (1769),  teateBtnuch. 

C.  atrovirtiu,  Shftw,  ZooL  iii,  p.  449. 

SamorTh«t*  froMit,  Bole,  Eichw.  Fauo.  Caqk-Cauc.  p.  113. 

Zamemti  vMdHUmu.  Dam.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  Q^.  vii,  p.  686.  —  De  F.  Vug.  In 

Penuk,  p.  3S0, 
Z.trdbalu.  Dam.  et  Bibr.  l.o.  p.  6S9.  — Strmoob,  Mem.  Acad.  Scd.  8t.P«t. 

ixi.  No.  4,  p.  116. 
Z.  atrovtrtiu,  QiintbeF,  Cat.  CoL  Sd.  Brit.  Hiu.  p.  loi. 

I  did  not  obtain  this  species.  There  are  two  specimens  in  the 
museum  at  Genoa,  collected  bj  the  Marquis  G.  Doria.  One  of  these 
is  from  Tehr&i,  and  has  the  colouration  of  European  specimens  (Z.  atrO' 
vireiu,  Tar.  viridifiavu*).  The  other  is  &om  Hamad&n,  and  is  of  a  bluish 
grey  colour,  with  numerous  small  black  spots  mnch  broken  up  by  the 
general  ground  colour.  This  appears  to  approach  the  form  distin- 
guished by  some  authors  as  Zamenit  Caspiiu,  var.  trahalit  (SavtorrAoia 
trohalit  of  Boie  and  Eichwald). 

72.  'Z.  Dahlll  fPiti.)— De  F. 

Calnbcr  oetOata,  Hin.  Cat.  Bail.  p.  70. 

Tyria  iuvWub,  Eichmld,  Fauna  Casp.-Cauo.  p.  iij,  PI.  XXVn,  fig.  i,  3. 

Zanunu  DahiU,  Dam.  et  Bibr.  Eip.  Q6a.  tU,  p.  69a.— Gdnther,  Cat.  CoL  So. 

Brit.  Hue.  p.  107.— Stiaaoh,  Hem.  Acad.  Sd.  St.  Pet.  xii,  Na  4,  p.  113. 
Tj/ria  DaUH,  De  F.  Ti«g.  in  Penia,  p.  355. 

This  snake  also  escaped  my  researches.  It  was  obtained  at  Is&h£n 
by  Doria,  the  specimen  being  preserved  at  Genoa,  and  two  specimens 
were  in  Aucher-Eloy's  collection.  Eichwald  and  M^n^tries  state  that 
it  is  found  in  the  T&lish  mountains  near  the  Caspian. 

78.  Z.  Bavergieri,  (U6n6tri6s}.— De  F. 

Cutviitr  tuacvlaiiu*,  Dwjgnbaky  (1831), 

C.  SavtrgUri,  Mia.  Cat.  Bais.  p.  69,  No.  33J  (1831]. 

*  ThU  oame  oannot  be  adopted  becaoM  there  I«  a  previoui  Cobtbtr  maeulatm  of 
Menem,  lie  qaotatioo  of  Dwjgabakj'i  name  ii  of  ooune  taken  from  Stnuoh'a 
Memoir  'On  the  Snakea  of  RquIa.' 

TOL.  IE.  E  e 
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Zamenii  caadalintaiia,  Giiather,  Cat.  Col.  Ha.  Brit.  Miu.  p.  104. — Jan,  lam. 

Oph.  livr.  33.  PL  lU. 
Ftriopt  eaudaliniatnt,  3»a. — De  F.  Viag.  in  Persu,  p.  155. 
Zammit  AirciTien,  Strauch,  Mem.  Acttd.  Sd.  St.  Put.  iii.No.  4,  p.  taS. 
Z.  PedUcUnkoi,  Stranoh,  lb.  p.  1 35,  PI.  IV. 

I.  Karmin  5000 

I.  Between  Kannin  Bud  Shirii  — 

3-5.  SoDtheni  Pereia,  near  Shir4i                      ..  ,.         4000-Gooo 

6,7.  Eohnid,  north  of  lafaMn ..         ;ooa 

Jan,  in  his  notes  on  De  Filippi's  snakes,  places  this  species  in 
Periopt  with  Z.  hippocrepit  and  Z.  Cliffordii,  but  in  his '  Icono^raphie'  he 
restores  it  to  ZamenU.  I  should  have  thought  that  if  it  be  removed 
from  ZamenU  it  should  be  placed  in  Tropidonotus,  from  which  genus 
it  is  only  distinguished  by  its  more  numerous  ventral  shields  imd  the 
tendency  to  divisioii  in  some  of  its  labials,  for  some  Tropidonoti  have  the 
same  dentition  as  ZamenU. 

The  scales  are  usually  smooth  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body, 
keeled  behind.  The  number  of  rows  of  scales  is  normally  twenty-one, 
but  not  unfrequently  twenty-three  in  parts  of  the  body,  and  lees 
commonly  nineteen.  There  is  usually  a  small  shield  below  the  loreal, 
and  in  one  specimen  two  are  present.  The  colouration  is  very  constant, 
but  in  two  specimens,  from  Shir^  and  Kohrud,  the  tail  is  spotted  u 
well  as  the  body ;  not  streaked.  This  is  the  form  called  Z.  FedUchain 
by  Strauch,  my  specimens  being  somewhat  intermediate  in  colouration 
between  Strauch's  species,  which  he  considers  as  probably  only  & 
variety,  and  the  true  Z,  Baverg'teri,  and  proving  clearly  that  the  two 
pass  into  each  other. 

I  have  no  notes  of  the  habits  of  this  species.  All  the  specimens 
obtained  were,  I  believe,  brought  to  me. 

Z.  BavergUri  appears  to  be  found  throughout  the  Persian  plateau, 
for  besides  the  localities  quoted  it  has  been  found  at  TehrAn  by  Doris, 
and  at  Sh^hrud,  south  of  Astrab^,  by  Christoph  (Strauch,  1.  c).  In 
the  British  Museum  are  specimens  from  Shir^z  and  Kurdist&n.  Out- 
side of  Persia  it  has  been  found  in  Transcaucasia,  in  Palestine,  and  in 
some  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian. 


74.  TropidonotOfl  natTix  (L.) 

Dum.  at  Bibr.  Erp.  Gbd.  vii,  p.  533.— OUnther,  Cat.  Co).  So.  Brit.  Mui 
— Anderron,  P.  Z.  8,  187a,  p.  393. 
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Colaber  nalrii,  leulatiu,  Pena  et  mtnulun,  Pall.  Zoog.  Ros.  Ai.  Ui,  pp.  js — 
4'- 

>  Caap.-Cfcuc.  pp.  105-109, 

1,  t.  Enzeli,  In  GLQ&d,  on  tbe  CaapUn  Sea. 

The  two  specimens  obtained  agree  very  well  in  coloaratioD  with  the 
description  given  by  Eichwald  of  T.  scutalus,  which,  as  he  remarks,  is 
merely  a  black  variety  of  T.  natrur.  The  plate  labelled  T.  tcutatua 
represents  however,  as  is  stated  by  Eichwald,  another  variety  with 
which  he  identifies  T.  elaphoidet,  Brandt.  Anderson  describes  speci- 
mens somewhat  similarly  coloured,  which  were  collected  at  Resht. 
Those  which  I  obtained  were  brought  to  me  with  others  of  T.  hydrui, 
and  I  believe  the  two  live  together  in  the  creeks  around  the  great 
marsh  called  the  Mard£b,  between  Reaht  and  Enzeli.  Eichwald 
describes  T.  aeutatut  as  living  thus  near  Astrab^. 

Hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  T.  natrix  has  only  been  found  in 
Persia  in  the  Caspian  provinces. 


76.  T.  hydnu  (Pall.)— De  F. 

Eichmtld,  Fnuns  Caap.-C»nc.  p.  no,  PI.  XXIV.— Dum.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  GWn. 

vii,  p.  £64.— GUnther,  Cat,  Col.  Sa.  Brit.  Mm.  p.  63.— De  F.  Viag.  in  Pen. 

p.  357. — AndenoQ,  P-  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  394. 
Colaher  TtHealatia,  Mjnitriei,  Cat.  Rui.  p.  71. 

I.  Tang-i-Kerim,  near  Niris.  east  of  Shir&z   ..  5000 
1,  3.  Anin,  Maiaodarin,  in  tbe  Elban   moaotaini, 

porthofTebrin 7000 

4-8.  Eiiteli,  in  OhiUn,  on  the  Caapiao  Sea        ..  .,  — 

All  the  Persian  specimens  collected  by  me,  except  one,  have  three 
pneocnlars  and  fonr  postoculars,  the  exception  has  two  prteoculars 
and  five  postoculars  on  one  side,  four  on  the  other.  The  lowest  post- 
ocular  varies  much  in  size,  being  sometimes  very  minute.  In  one 
specimen  the  third  supralabial  is  divided  into  two. 

This  snake  is  common  in  the  marshes  and  streania  of  the  Persian 
highlands,  and  is  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  creeks  about  Besht  and 
Enzeli,  near  the  Caspian.  Wherever  I  have  met  with  it,  it  lives  in 
the  water. 
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70.  *  Colaber  longiseimuB  (Lanrenti). 


ZameaU  ^imlapii,  Eichwftld.  Faumt  Ca^p.-Cauc.  p.  119. 

Coluber  Miailapii,  Stnuch,  Mem.  Acftd.  ScL  St.  Pet.  izi.  No.  4,  p.  5},  nee  L. 

Coluber  jEsculapii,  L.,  being  a  difierest  Bpecies,  the  name  cannot  lie 
employed  for  tliis  enake,  although  used  by  Dum^ril  and  Bibron, 
Oiinther,  and  others.  According  to  Straach,  this  smike  has  been 
found  at  Lankoriln  by  Badde. 

C.  HohcTiackeri,  Stranch  {C.  rubriventer,  Dwigubsky),  has  been 
described  from  the  Transcaucasian  provinces.  It  is  said  to  differ 
from  C.  tongiisimug  in  the  nnmber  of  lower  labials,  in  the  rentrals  not 
being  keeled,  and  in  colouration.  Like  other  Transcancasian  forms, 
it  probably  extends  into  Persia. 


77.  •  1  EUphis  dione  (Pall.) 

Dnm.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  Gin.  rii,  p.  14B.— Glinlliw,  Cat  CoL  8n,  Bril.  Mai. 

P-9J- 
Coluber  Dtont,  Pall.  It.  U,  p.  717;  Zoog.  Boa.  Aa.  ifi.  p.  39. 
CalopdUi  Diont,  Kcbwald,  Faona  Caap.-CaQC.  p.  tio,  Fl.  XXVlll. 

This  snake  is  said  by  Fallas  to  have  been  sent  from  Persia  hy 
Gmelin,  and  as  it  inhabits  the  conntriee  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Caspian,  it  may  probably  be  found  within  our  limits.  Strauch  says  it 
is  rare  in  Transcaucasia,  and  that  it  was  only  obtained  by  M^n^triea 
from  the  Mogan  st«ppe,  between  Bfiku  and  Salian,  and  he  auggeeta 
the  possibility  of  Gmelin's  having  procured  it  in  the  same  country, 
which  does  not  now  belong  to  Persia,  although  it  did  so  in  Gmelin's 
time,  a  century  ago. 

Elapkit  Sauromalea,  Pallas  {Tropidonolus  Saurotnalet,  Eichwald,  l^lamia 
Casp.-Cauc.  p.  in,  pi.  XXV)  is  said  by  Eichwald  and  Strauch  to  be 
found  throughout  the  Caucasus  and  Transcaucasia.  It  also  extends 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  may  very  possibly  inhabit  parte  of 
Northern  Persia. 
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Family  PSAMMOPHID^. 

78.  PBammopluB  I>eitlii,  QOnther. 

P.  Z.  8.  i86g,  p.  soj.— StoliMk*.  Proc  A.  S.  B.  1B71,  p.  83. 

I.  Plabin,  B&liicbutin 80O 

3.  HiJDg,  BaliicbUUin 1500 

3.  larantUk.  BaluchiaUn           4000 

4.  Diuk,  BaliichisUa 4000 

5.  Neu  Bua,  «outh-ea8torn  Perau 4000 

6-8.  Esnnin,  sonth-aaBters  Peima  5000 

9.  Neu-  Kknnin  — 

to.  Nirii,  eut  of  Shirit  jooo 

The  onl^  constant  diSerence  tliat  I  can  see  between  Persian  speci- 
mens and  the  types  described  by  Giinther  is  that  in  the  former  there 
are  always  two  temporals  in  contact  with  the  postoculars.  The  nostril 
is  always  between  three  shields,  one  in  front,  the  hinder  edge  of  which 
forms  a  re-entering  angle,  in  the  point  of  which  the  nostril  is  situated, 
and  two  postnasals,  the  tipper  being  narrow  and  elongate,  extending 
for  a  varying  distance  above  the  loreal,  and  separating  it  &om  the 
prffifrontal,  the  lower  mnch  higher,  but  shorter.  In  the  type  speci- 
mens of  P.  Leithi,  the  head  is  somewhat  injured  and  the  nasals  not 
easily  distinguiBhed,  but  I  think  there  are  two  shields  behind  the  nostril. 
This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  specimens 
obtained  by  Stoliczka,  and  should  Sind  specimens  prove  always  to  have 
an  ondivided  postnasal,  the  Persian  form  may  be  distinguished  by 
this  character,  and  by  the  constant  presence  of  two  temporals  in 
contact  with  the  postoculars. 

The  loreal  is  always  very  long,  more  than  twice  its  height.  The 
prseocular  is  usually  partially  cleft  in  front,  and  in  two  specimens  it  is 
completely  divided  on  one  side  of  the  head  only,  just  below  the  super- 
ciliaiy  ridge.  It  is  always  in  contact  with  the  vertical.  Postoculars 
two  always.  Supralabials  eight  or  nine,  the  latter  number  being  the 
more  conmion,  and  due  to  the  third  being  divided,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
in  one  case,  or  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  the  other,  entering  the  orbit,  and 
the  four  posterior  shields  being  larger  than  those  in  front. 

The  anterior  frontals  are  comparatively  email,  being  only  about  half 
the  length  of  the   postfrontals.     The  vertical  is  long,  of  moderator 
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width  in  front,  then  it  contracts  suddenly,  and  is  veiy  narrow  behind ; 
it  is  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  occipitals.  There  is  always  a  large 
temporal  shield  against  the  hinder  part  of  each  occipital. 

The  chin  shields  are  very  elongate,  the  binder  pair  rather  the 
longer  of  the  two.  The  ventrak  are  not  angulate,  180-188;  sub* 
caudals  in  three  specimens  selected  for  description  122-124  pairs. 

The  only  young  specimen  I  possess,  about  20  in.  long,  has  four 
broad  longitudinal  hands  on  the  back,  separated  by  narrow  yellowiah 
lines,  but  in  no  adult  are  these  longitudinal  stripes  represented  by  any- 
thing  more  than  lines  of  dark  dota,  and  most  of  the  specimens  are 
nniform  pale  sandy  brown  or  sandy  grey  above.  There  are  some- 
times one  or  two  rows  of  small  dots  along  each  side  of  the  ventrak. 
There  is  always  a  dark  band  along  the  loreal  region  continued  behind 
the  eye. 

The  first  and  second  maxillary  teeth  are  large,  then  there  is  a  space 
followed  by  a  still  larger  tooth,  and  after  another  shorter  space  sii 
smaller  teeth.  At  the  back  of  the  jaw  are  two  large  teeth,  the  anterior 
the  larger.     Altogether  there  are  eleven  teeth  in  each  maxillary. 

The  largest  specimen  obtained  measures  4  ft.  In  this  the  tail  is 
slightly  imperfect ;  when  perfect  it  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  head 
and  body. 

P.  Leithi  is  common  in  Baluchistfin  and  on  the  highlands  of 
Southern  Persia,  inhabiting  bushy  plains  and  valleys.  I  have  seen 
it,  like  Poiserita,  on  bushes  apparently  hunting  for  prey.  I  did  not 
observe  it  in  Northern  Persia. 


70.  Taphrometopum  Uneolatum,  Brandt. — De  F. 

Coluber  {Taphrometopon)  lituolcUut,  Brandt,  Bull.  Ao.  Soi.  St.  Pet.  iii,  p.  143. 

1837.— Pelere,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  p.  47. 
Piammopkit  Deria,  Jan,  De  F,  Viag.  in  Persia,  p.  356. 
Taphrometopon  lfneo((tium,  Strauch,  Mam.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Pot.  ni.  No.  4.  p. 

i8s,  PI.  IV. 

I.  Near  Siodfttabid,  l»o  miles  aouth-weat  of  Earm&a         7000 

The  only  individual  obtained  agrees  perfectly  in  external  characters 
with  specimens  from  Central  Asia  in  the  British  Museum;  the 
dentition  appears  to  differ  from  Peters's  description,  but  this  may  be 
due  to  some  teeth  being  deficient ;  there  appeared,  when  I  examined  the 
specimen  just  after  capture,  to  be  three  small  breaks  in  the  series.  The 
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last  tooth  is  lon^r  than  the  others.  I  give  a  biief  description,  as  that 
in  the  '  Froc.  Zoo).  Soc.'  scarcely  mentions  the  characters  of  the  head 
shields.  The  following  account  of  the  colouration  and  form  was  taken 
&om  the  fresh  specimen. 

Body  rather  depressed ;  back  flat.  Head  short,  scarcely  broader 
than  the  neck.  Loreat  region  slightly  concave.  Pupil  very  small, 
slightly  elliptical,  being  lengthened  horizontally.  Scales  smooth,  lan- 
ceolate, minutely  punctated  with  brown,  in  seventeen  rows.  Ventrals 
17ft ;  anal  bifid  ;  subcaudals  in  eighty-six  pairs.  Length  17.75  in.,  of 
which  the  tail  from  the  anus  measures  4.1 . 

Bostral  rounded  above,  about  as  broad  as  high.  Nostril  between 
two  shields;  one  large  pnenasal,  with  the  hinder  edge  forming  a  re* 
entering  angle  to  receive  the  point  of  the  postnasal,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  elongate  horizontally,  and  runs  back  between  the  loreal  and 
the  irontals  ;  on  one  side  the  postnasal  is  divided  into  a  small  lower 
shield  and  an  elongate  upper  one.  Pnefrontals  small,  scarcely  half  the 
length  of  the  poetfrontals ;  they  are  convex  in  front  and  concave 
behind  to  receive  the  convex  anterior  margins  of  the  postfrontals.  The 
latter  have  very  sinuate  anterior  and  posterior  margins,  and  are  at 
least  twice  as  long  where  they  meet  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
head  as  they  are  at  the  side,  where  their  posterior  margin  is  hollowed 
oat  to  receive  the  pneocular.  Vertical  elongately  hell-shaped,  square 
in  front,  rapidly  decreasing  in  breadth  just  behind,  and  with  its 
posterior  portion  long  and  narrow.  Occipitals  abont  the  same  length 
as  the  vertical,  rather  broad  in  front,  their  united  posterior  edge 
forming  a  re-entering  angle,  which  receives  a  scale  rather  larger  than 
those  of  the  back.  Loreal  elongate,  twice  aa  long  as  high.  Prteocular 
single,  large,  in  contact  with  the  vertical.  Postoculars  two,  equal. 
Temporals  3  +  2  +  3  on  one  side,  2+3  +3  on  the  other,  there  being 
on  each  side  a  rather  large  shield  against  the  occipital  separated  by 
two  shields  from  the  postoculars.  SupraUbials  nine,  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  entering  the  orbit,  the  hinder  four  larger  than  those  in 
front.  Two  pairs  of  chin  shields,  elongate,  about  equal  to  each  other, 
each  of  the  anterior  in  contact  with  five  lower  labials. 

Colour : — Centre  of  the  back  light  grey,  bordered  by  a  black  band, 
the  inner  margin  of  which  is  broken,  being  formed  of  the  black  edges 
of  whitish  scales.  Below  the  black  stripe  down  each  side  is  a  whitish 
line  of  the  same  breadth,  and  then  an  olive-grey  hand  which  extends 
to  the  margins  of  the  ventrals.     These  ace  white  towards  the  side,  with 
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ODe  dotted  dark  line  down  each  side,  cream-coloar  slightly  mottled  in 
the  middle.  Tail  pale  jellow  below.  The  head  hae  three  longitodinal 
olive  bands  above,  which  coalesce  od  the  frontals ;  the  two  oater  mn 
into  the  dark  lines  on  the  eides  of  the  back.  Another  olive  band  rnns 
along  the  side  of  the  head  through  the  eye  and  joins  the  dark  stripes 
on  the  sides,  and  there  are  grey  epote  on  the  labials  and  chin  shields. 

I  have  compared  my  specimen  of  this  snake  with  the  ty  ne  of  PtaM- 
mopiis  Soria  in  Turin,  and  they  appear  to  correspond.  Ae  the  post- 
nasal in  my  specimen  is  divided  on  one  side  but  not  on  the  other,  it  is 
evident  that  thb  character,  mentioned  by  Jan  in  bis  description  of  P. 
Doria,  is  of  no  importance.  The  type  of  P.  Sorue  has  three  post- 
oculars  instead  of  two,  but  I  doubt  if  this  be  a  specific  distinction. 


80.  •  Ccelopoltifl  laoertina  (Wagler). 

GuDther,  Cm.  Col.  Sa.  Brit.  Hui.  p.  tjS. —  Eictivkld.  Faank  Ciip.-C«io.  p. 

111.— StTBUoh,  Mem.  Aod.  Sci.  St.  Pet.  iii.  No.  4,  p.  179. 
C<M>€r  vermietdalv$,  ilin.  Cat.  Rnii.  p.  71. 

Cahpdtu  vermicalata,  Ekhwkld.  Faanft  Caap.-Cano.  p.  i>3,  PI.  XXIX. 
C.{n»iffnUui,Dam.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  Gin.  vii,  p.  1130.  —  Jbb.  Icon.  Oph.  Uvr.  34. 

PL  I.  fig.  ». 

There  are  three  specimens  from  Tehrfin  collected  by  the  Marqnis  G. 
Doria  in  the  collection  at  Genoa,  bnt  this  snake  has  been  omitted 
from  De  Filippi's  list,  and  neither  Major  St.  John  nor  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  it.  A  Tehr&n  specimeo  has  been  figured  by 
Jan  (I.e.) 


Family  DIPSADID.^. 


81.  Dipaaa  rhinopoma,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XXmi.  figs,  a,  a  a,  3  b. 

Ann.  and  Mkg.  Nat.  Hist.  July  1874,  xiv,  p.  34. 

1,1.  EanniD  Sooi 


D.  capite  brevi,  depreiio;  iquamii  corjtorU  imbricatis  in  23  (34)  senabut 
longitudinalihui,  serie  media  parum  majore  ;  naribHS  vaUmlit  inttructit; 
KutU  tupralabialihus  8-10,  quarto  quintoqiie  oculum  taagentibm,  vertt- 
eali  brevi,  vuc  lon^iore  quant  lato,  aubtrian^ulari ;  praocularibui  duobvi. 
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1.  CYCLOPHIS  PERSICUS 

2  DIPSAS  RHINOPOMA.  i:    ■ -f;  r,  V^iLH.)';  IL" 

3.  BUro  OUVACF.US.  ^^ 
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SitjierioTe  ad  veriicale,  inferwre  ad  nasale  attingenU,  loreali  duiittcto  nuUo  ; 
tcutis  vmiralibtu  268—374,  anali  hand  bijido,  tubcattdaltbug  yC-jy; 
pallide  griseo-futea,  Iramveriim  albido-foKiata,  squamis  nigTO-puncti- 
eulatii. 

Hub.  in  Carmanid,  Penta  meridional^. 

Description  : — Head  of  moderate  longtb,  broad  and  flat,  considerably 
broader  than  the  neck  ;  body  very  slightly  compressed ;  tail  moderate, 
flat  beneath.  Scales  of  the  body  smooth,  rhomboidal,  imbricate,  in 
twenty-three  (occasionally  twenty-four)  rows,  the  dorsal  row  being  a 
little  larger  than  the  others.  Ventrals  268-374 ;  b»^  undivided  * ; 
Bubcandals  in  seventy-sir  or  seventy-seven  pairs.  Teeth  seven  in  each 
maxilla,  four  large  ones  in  the  front,  then  a  space  followed  by  two 
smaller  teeth ;  tbe  last  is  again  large  and  grooved,  and  rather  farther 
from  the  penultimate  than  that  is  from  the  next.  Eye  rather  small, 
pupil  vertical.  Length  of  the  largest  specimen  47.5  in.,  of  which  the 
tail  measures  6.75. 

Head  shields : — Rostral  rather  broader  than  high,  just  reaching  the 
upper  surface  of  the  head.  Prafrontals  very  narrow  in  front,  rather 
shorter  than  the  postfrontals  and  barely  half  as  large.  Postirontals 
a  little  broader  than  long,  slightly  bent  over  on  the  side.  Nostril 
large,  in  the  centre  of  a  nasal  plate  which  is  divided  above  the  nostril, 
but  not  below ;  nasal  valvnles  distinct.  The  vertical  is  very  short, 
and  almost  triangular,  square  in  front,  the  lateral  margins  converging 
rapidly  behind.  Superciliaries  rather  short,  much  broader  behind  than 
in  front.  Occipitals  rather  short,  about  one-third  longer  than  the 
vertical,  in  contact  with  the  upper  postocular  only  in  front,  much 
rounded  behind.  Two  prseoculars ;  the  lower  is  united  with  the  loreal, 
forming  a  shield  about  twice  as  long  as  high,  and  in  contact  with  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  supralabial ;  the  upper  pneocular  is  in 
contact  with  the  vertical.  Postoculars  two.  Temporal  shields  not 
enlarged.  Supmlabials  normally  apparently  eight,  of  which  the  fifth 
uid  sixth  enter  the  o^bit ;  but  in  one  of  the  specimens  there  are  nine  on 
one  side  and  ten  on  the  other.  Two  pairs  of  elongate  chin  shields,  the 
anterior  much  the  larger. 

Coloar,  when  living,  pale  sandy  brown,  with  numerous  irregular  pale 
waved  transverse  bands,  much  narrower  than  the  intervening  dark 
spaces,  and  more  distinct  near  the  head  than  farther  back.    All  the 

'  In  one  of  the  two  ipecimena  procured  the  uul  shield  a  cleft,  evidentl;  b;  acddent, 
the  integument  benealb  being  tiao  divided. 
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scales  are  more  or  less  minutely  pimcticnktied  with  black.  Ventral 
Bcalee  dusky,  with  sandy  mottling.  Head  sandy  above,  with  minate 
irregular  black  specke. 

The  nearest  ally  of  this  species  appears  to  be  Dipsa*  ohtusa,  which, 
however,  differs  in  having  a  separate  loreal.  The  bead  shields  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  TackymenU  vivax,  but  the  scales  of 
the  body  are  very  different. 

sa.  *Taob]nneiiis  vivax  (FiU.)— De  F. 

Gilntber,  Qit.  Col.  Sa.  Biit.  M<u.  p.  33. 

Trigonophii  ftenu,  EJohwald,  Zool.  Spec,  iii,  p.  17J ;   Fmiui  Cksp.-Cauo.  p. 

101.  PI.  XVIII.— Min.  C»t.  Rws.  p.  66. 
Tarbopku  visax.  Dam.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  G^n.  vii,  p.  913 — Strsuch,  Mem.  Acad. 

3ci.St.Pet.  iii,  No.  4,  p.  194.— Cope,  Proc.  Ac«i,  PhU.  li*  C>86»),  p.  398. 
T.  falUix,  De  F.  Viag.  In  Peiau,  p.  355. 

This  snake  is  common  in  Transcaucasia  and  in  many  parte  of  Western 
Asia.  The  only  known  Persian  locality  is  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ummiah,  whence  a  specimen  was  procured  by  the  Museum  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


Family  ELAPIDJG. 

S3.  N4Ja,  sp. 

Major  St.  John  informs  me  that  he  once  killed  an  unmistakable 
cobra  in  the  plain  of  Bushire ;  he  was  riding,  and  his  horse  nearly  trod 
on  it,  when  it  rose  up  and  struck  its  bead  against  the  stirrup.  It 
had  an  expanding  hood,  but  so  far  as  Major  St.  John  can  recollect, 
no  spectacle  mark.  The  belly  was  marked  with  orange  or  rose 
colour.  No  colouration  of  this  kind  is  found,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  either  the  Indian  cobra  N",  tripudians,  or  in  the  African  species 
N.  haje,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  snake  seen  by  Major  St.  John  may 
have  been  Tomj/ris  oxiana,  Eicbwald,  Faun.  Casp.-Cauc.  p.  104,  PI.  XX, 
which  is  said  by  Strauch  {Bull.  Acad.  St.  Pet.  xiii,  p.  81)  to  be  a  Na/a, 
and  the  throat  of  which  is  described  as  flavo-rosea.  It  inhabits  the 
countries  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  may  be  found  in  Persia. 
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Faiolt  HTDHOPHID^. 

Sea  Bnakes  abound  on  the  Baluchistan  coast  and  in  the  Persian 
Oulf.  Those  enumerated  below  are  doubtless  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  species  existing  in  those  seas. 

84,  Hydrophis  gracilis  (Shaw), 


Both  specimens  are  very  dark  coloured,  the  head,  anterior  portion  of 
the  neck,  and  end  of  tail  being  dusky  black  throughout,  whilst  along 
the  aides  of  the  body  are  large  white  or  yellow  oval  spots. 

86.  *H.  Tlperiniu  (Schmidt). 

Anderson  has  received  this  from  Maskat,  it  must  therefore  be  found 
on  the  Persian  coast  also. 

Stoliczka  obtained  H.  curttts  (Shaw)  and  H.  Dayanni,  Stol.,  a  new 
species  allied  to  S.  Beleheri,  at  E&racU,  and  doubtless  both  may  be 
found  on  the  Baluchist&n  coast. 


86.  Enhrdrina  Talakadyea,  Boie. 

E.  Bmgalaui*,  Ony,  C>t.  Vip.  Sn.  Brit.  Mas.  p.  48. 
1.  Gwfdki.  BddchuUn  eo»t. 


87.  Felfunis  platurue  (L.) 

p.  bkolor  (Sobneid.),  auct. 

I.  Gwod&r,  BaliichiaUn  coul. 

The  only  specimen  procured  is  greyish  on  the  back,  yellowish  white 
below,  the  tail  only  marked  with  transverse  blackish  bands  forming 
imperfect  rings.  There  is  one  postocukr  only  on  one  side,  two  on  the 
other. 
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Family  VIPEBIDjE. 


88.  Vipera  obtusa,  DwigalMky. — De  F. 

F.  B^phratica,  HutiD,  P.  Z.  S.  183S,  p.  81.  —  Blnaoh,  Hem.  Acad.  SoL  St. 

Pet  iri.  No.  4.  p.  an.  PI.  TI. 
Edtidma  Mantriltanat,  Dum.  et  Bibr.  Eip.  G^d,  vii,  p.  1431. 
Viptra  MamilmiM,  Stnnch,  Sfnopau  dar  Yipeiiden  in  Mem.  Aemd.  ScL  St 

Pet  liv.  No.  6,  p.  79. 
r.  ISbdhUa,  De  F.  Vi.g.  in  Penm.  p.  357. 

t.  Nirii,  eut  of  Shine  6000 

The  Vipera  Euphratica  of  Martin  is  so  imperfectly  described  that 
onlj  the  preeervatioD  of  tbe  type  in  the  Brit^h  Museum  coald  entible 
it  to  he  recognised  with  certainty.  The  name  of  Dwigubsky  has 
priority,  and  must  therefore  be  retained,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg's  names  for  Saxicola,  etc.  are. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  specimen  obtained.  Head 
rather  broad;  snont  broad,  obtuse;  eantAut  rottralit  well  marked; 
loreal  region  slightly  concave ;  nostril  below  the  canthus  with  a  lai^ 
plate  in  front  of  it,  one  of  a  row  of  somewhat  enlarged  plates  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  rostral.  The  latter  is  about  as  high  as  broad. 
A  slightly  enlarged  plate  above  each  nasal ;  eleven  upper  labials ;  one 
pair  of  chin  shields. 

Scales  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  except  on  the  end  of  the 
snout,  and  all  tlie  body  scales  rounded  behind,  imbricate,  and  with  a 
filiform  central  keel ;  twenty-five  longitudinal  rows  round  the  body. 
Ventrals  178  ;  anal  single  ;  subcandals  in  forty-six  pairs. 

Colour  sandy  grey,  approaching  cream  colour,  with  ill-marked  spots 
forming  imperfect  transverse  bands  towards  the  tail.  The  specimen 
obtained  measures  32.5  in.,  of  which  the  tail  is  4.25. 

I  heard  of  a  large  viper  in  Balfichist&n  which  may  have  been  the 
same  species.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  common  in  Persia,  but  it  is 
probably  found  here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  My  speci- 
men was  from  near  Shir&.  Strauch  states  that  it  was  found  by 
Hobenaoher  in  several  parts  of  Transcaucasia,  and  the  Marquis  Doria 
obtwned  a  specimen,  now  in  Genoa,  at  Hamad&n. 
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89.  'V.  xanttiinft.  Gray. 

StraDch,  Sjn.  Vlp,  p.  73,  PL  I. 
DiAoia  xanUiina,  On;,  Cat.  So.  p.  34. 

A  specimen  is  said  by  Strauch  to  tave  been  obtained  by  Wagner  in 
AdarWijfin,  on  the  shores  of  liake  Urumiah. 

Vipera  bents  and  F,  ammodytea  are  said  by  Straucb  to  be  found  in  the 
Transcancasian  provinces  of  Russia,  and  may  therefore  veiy  possibly 
occur  in  North-western  Persia, 

90.  Cerastes  Feraioufl,  Dum.  et  Bibr. 

Duin.  a(  Bibr.  Grp.  Gtu.  vti,  p.  1443. 

Viftra  Pertka,  Stnuch,  Syn.  Vip.  p.  103,  PI.  H;  Mem.  Acad.  8ci.  St.  Pet 
xxi,  No.  4,  p.  915. 


.  iBbodak,  B.-UiichbU>ii 


In  the  only  specimen  obtained,  a  young  individual  meafiuring 
13  in.,  the  horn-shaped  scale  above  the  ^e  is  about  as  long  as  the 
diameter  of  the  eye.  The  nostrils  are  small,  provided  with  distinct 
valvules,  and  situated  between  two  shields,  the  lower  of  which  is 
large  and  has  a  deep  concave  upper  sur&ce  to  receive  the  small  upper 
nasal ;  there  is  an  elongate  shield  above  both.  Pupil  vertical.  Two 
large  chin  shields,  each  in  contact  with  four  infralabials.  The  scales 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  are  distinctly  imbricate,  and  all,  except 
on  the  snout,  keeled.  Scales  of  the  body  finely  keeled  in  twenty-five 
to  twenty-seven  longitudinal  rows  on  the  neck  and  twenty-four  in  the 
middle  of  the  body.  Ventrals  151;  anal  single;  snbcaudals  in  43 
pairs. 

Colour,  when  fresh : — The  head  and  back  earthy  grey,  with  a  row 
of  anvil-shaped  or  subtrapezoidal  olive  spots  along  each  side,  the  outer 
edges  of  these  spots  elongate  and  very  dark.  Sides  sandy  with  doshy 
spots,  which  are  more  numerous  and  closer  together  behind  near  the 
tail.  A  small  spot  on  each  side  of  the  occipital  region.  A  dark  band, 
darkest  on  its  upper  margin,  from  the  eye  to  behind  the  gape.  Lower 
parts  whitish. 

This  species  was  named  by  Dnm^ril  and  Bibron  from  specimens 
collected  by  Aucher-Eloy,  These  were  probably  procured  in  Southern 
Persia,  for  Major  St.  John  informs  me  that  a  horned  viper,  which  is 
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probably  this  species,  abounds  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Golf,  near 
Bushire.     Strauch  obtained  this  viper  from  Khorass&n. 

81.  EohiB  carinata  (Schneid.)— De  F. 

DiiiD.  et  Bibr.  Erp.  Gidn.  rll,  p.  144S.— OUnther,  Bapt  Brit.  Ind.  p.  397— 

Stntooh,  3711.  Tip.  p.  lit. 
B.  artnicola,  Boie,  Ini,  1817,  p.  558.— Stmucli,  Mem.  Acad.  8ci.  St.  Pet.  izi. 

No.  4,  p.  »8. 
B-franata,  Dum.  et  Bibr.  Eip.  O^Q.  tu,  p.  1449. 

I,  3.  8aii]4n,  Duht,  Baltichistin  ..  

3,4.  K»l»e*ii,  BkldidiiiUn         350a 

5.  Weat  of  Bampik,  BalddiistlD        1800 

6.  Nev  Kurain          — 

7.  Between  EurmiD  aod  Shiris                  . .  — 

This  viper  is  common  in  Southern  Persia  and  Baluchist&n,  but  I  did 
not  meet  with  it  north  of  Shiriz ;  it  has,  however,  been  fonud  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Caspian.  A  specimen  was  brought  irom  Sist&n  by 
Major  Euan  Smith.  Some  are  much  darlcer  in  colour  than  others, 
and  whilst  a  few  specimens  have  numerous  black  spots  on  the  v^itral 
scales,  others  have  none. 

The  largest  specimen  I  obtained  measured  23  in.  Its  bite  killed  a 
small  chicken  in  six  minutes  and  a  half. 


FAHttT  CROTALtDvE. 


02.  Halys  PaUasii,  OUnther. 

GUnther,  Rept.  Brit.  Ind.  p.  599. 

Viftra  halt/*,  PkUw,  Zeog.  Koa.  As.  iii,  p.  49, 

Trigomxtphalvt  haXy  (Pall.) — H^  Ckt.  Kftii.   p.  73. — Eidiiratd,  Fknna 

Cup.-Cauc.  p.  101,  PI.  XIX—Dom.  et  Bibr.  Eip.  G^D.  vii,  p.  1495.— 

Straucb,  Mem.  Acad.  St.  Pet.  ui.  No.  4,  p.  131. 


6500 


A  Specimen  &om  Mangyscblak  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian,  in 
the  British  Museum,  precisely  resembles  those  collected  in  the  Elbnrz. 
I  give  a  short  description  of  the  latter,  as  I  can  find  no  good  one  in 
any  English  work. 
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Description  : — Head  flat,  moderately  Lroad ;  anoat  rounded  in  front ; 
pupil  yertical.  Scales  of  the  body  imbricate,  in  twenty-three  longitu- 
dinal rows,  all,  except  the  two  lowest  rows  on  each  side,  with  a  sharp 
centr&t  keel.  Ventrals  149-164;  anal  undivided;  subcaudals  in  3d 
to  44  pairs.  The  largest  specimen  obtained  measures  22  in.,  of  which 
the  tail  is  3.  In  a  small  specimen  (probahly  a  female),  io>  in.  long, 
the  tail  measures  less  than  an  inch. 
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AMPHIBIA. 


The  amp&idia  are  very  poorly  represented  in  Perraa.  But  two  special 
of  Batrachia  are  known  to  be  generally  distributed  throughoat  tiie 
bighlandfl,  a  few  others  being  met  witb  either  in  the  Caspian  provinoea 
or  in  Baluchist&n.  Of  the  Urodela  two  species  of  newts  have  been 
described  by  Strauch  from  Northern  Persia. 

BATRACHIA. 
FuiiLT  KANID.^. 
1.  *  Bana  temporario,  L. — De  F. 

R.  ozyrAina,  Steamtr.,  De  F.  Vlag.  in  Pei^  p.  357. 
Eichwald  mentions  (Fauna  Cauc.-Casp.  p.  125]  the  occurrence  of  the 
common  frog  of  Europe  in  the  parte  of  Persia  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Be  Filippi  met  with  the  variety  distinguished  as  oxyrhtna  by  some 
naturalists  at  Sult&niah,  between  Tabriz  and  Kazrin,  and  suggests  that 
this  form  replaces  the  typical  R.  iemporaria  in  Western  Persia. 

a  B.  eutaents,  L.— Be  F. 

GUnther,  Cat.  B>t.  Bnl.  Brit.  Hui.  p.  1 1. 

B.  TiffHna,  Kobwidd,  Fauna  CMp.-Cftnc,  p.  135. 

S.  eactluHaiu  (PiU.),  lb.  p.  i  s6,  PL  XXX. 

I,  ».  BwrUi,  OD  the  Shkt-el-Anb  ((he  Tigrii  uid  EnphnrtM  tinitod). 
3,  4.  Near  Shiiii. 
6.  NsarBeaht. 

This  is  the  common  frog  of  the  Persian  highlands.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, meet  with  it  far  east  of  Shiriz.  There  are  apecimena  in  t^e 
British  Museum  brought  from  the  Euphrates. 

Eichwald's  figure  represents  the  conunon  colouration  of  Persian 
flpecimene,  olive  above,  with  hurge  black  spots  and  a  pale  dorsal  stripe. 
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In  Bome  the  stripe  is  wanting,  and  the  ground  colour  ie  sometimes 
bright  green,  with  or  without  spots. 

The  specimens  from  the  Euphrates  valley  have  decidedly  longer 
webs  to  the  hind  feet  than  those  from  the  Persian  highlands,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  ematgination  in  the  former,  bat  similar  differences  are  to 
be  found  amongst  European  specimens. 


S.  B.  oyanophlyotis,  Schneid. 

GQntlm',  B«pt.  Brit.  Ind.  p.  406. 

i-M.  PlaUn.  BaldchiiUn 700 

SI.  Hdng,  B&liidiiitin 1500 

31.  QhUtigiD,  Bunpdtht,  BaldohiiUn             .■  3000 

93.  14.  IMuk             4000 

I  can  see  no  difference  between  Balfichis^  and  Indian  specimens. 
Stoliczka  has  already  (Proc.  As.  Soc.  Besg.  1872,  pp.  85,  102,  130) 
noticed  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Sind,  the  Fanj&b,  and  Kachb, 
so  that  its  extension  into  Baluchist&n  is  not  surprising. 

I  found  B.  cj/anopilyctii  common  in  BaluchisUm  up  to  an  elevation 
of  4000  feet  wherever  there  was  water.  I  did  not  notice  it  in  Persia 
proper. 


Family  HYLIDjE. 
4.  Hyla  arborea  (L.). 

Giinther.  C«t.  But.  S<a.  Brit.  Mna.  p.  107.— AndBiwra,  P.  Z.  B.  187a.  p.  403. 
ffyla  vtridii,  Lanr. — Eicbwald,  Fkuna  Caiip,-C*uc.  p.  134. 

1.  Baarib,  on  the  Shat-el-Anb  (TIgrii  kod  EapbnitM  joiiiod). 
1-7.  Finbapi,  aoath  of  Baaht,  GhiUn,  Nortbem  Pentk. 

This  species  has  not  been  found  in  Persia  proper.  Its  occurrence  in 
the  Caspian  provinces  and  in  Mesopotamia  was  known  before.  I 
found  it  abundant  amongst  grass  and  bushes  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  close  to  a  caravanserai  called  FirchapA,  on  the  road  from 
Eazvin  to  Besht.  All  the  specimens  seen  were  small,  about  an  inch, 
in  length. 

VOL.  II.  rf 
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Fault  BUFONID^. 

6.  Butb  Tiridifl,  Laur. — De  F. 

Ottnthar,  C»t.  B»t,  8>L  Brit.  M<u.  p.  fS.— Aixlenoii,  P.  Z.  S.  1872,  p.  ^1. 

£.KiH(ibiIb,PiiU.— Eiohwftid,  FrtaiiKCup.-Caao.  p.  116.  —  De  P.  Vlag.iB 
Porfi,p.3S7- 

I.  IMnk,  Bkliiohirtin 4000 

s-4.  New  Bun,  SoDth-aMton  Perdk 4000 

6,6.  Wat  of  Bam  55oa 

7,8,  New  Bfldit,  GhiliD,  Northern  P«raim        .,  — 

Some  specimene  are  marked  with  large  spoto  abore,  others  are 
niupottfld.  This  toad  is  found  throughout  Peraia,  and  extends  into 
the  Himalayas,  I  have  even  obtained  Bpecimeoe  as  fiur  east  as  Sikkim. 
In  Balfichistin  it  appears  to  be  replaced  by  the  next  species. 


e.  B.  cdivaoeiM,  W.  Blanf.  PI.  XXVIII,  fig-  3. 

Add.  mod  Hag.  Nftt.  Birt.  J11I7  1S74,  liv,  p,  35. 
I,  3.  Dadit  niet,  Baldchktin    .. 
3.  B4hd  EaUt,  BaldohwUn    .. 
4-  Qhiitigin,  Bampdaht,  BaldohkUln 


B.  affinit  B.  viridi  B.  vulgarique,  ab  ambobtu  differt  glaudulit  jjaro- 
ioideu  tHojoriiut  valde  iaiioriitu,  ovalilntt,  dorm  mhglabro;  ntprapaUide 
olivaceus,  ntbliu  albetcem. 

Hab.  in  Oedrotid  {BalicAutdn), 

Description  : — lympauum  distinct,  about  half  the  size  of  the  eje ; 
bead  short,  muzzle  rather  pointed ;  crotm  of  the  head  slightly  cx>n- 
cave,  qaite  smooth,  without  any  trace  of  bony  ridges;  eantAvs  rottraUt 
rounded.  Farotoids  very  large,  but  not  much  raised ;  they  are  oral  in 
form,  the  posterior  portion  being  sligfatly  produced;  they  extend  &om 
a  third  to  nearly  one-half  the  length  of  the  body  behind  the  head,  and 
their  breadth  equals  or  exceeds  half  their  length;  they  are  neariy 
flat,  being  slightiy  concave  in  front  and  convex  behind.  Upper  parte 
nearly  smooth ;  lower  abdomen  finely  tuberculate.  Limbs  moderate ; 
the  hind-limb  exceeds  the  body  by  aboat  the  length  of  the  foot.    Seles 
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of  feet  aod  under  sur&ce  of  tarsus  covered  with  small  tubercles ;  two 
Bmall  subequal  prominences  ou  tbe  metatarsus ;  toes  half  webbed ; 
the  first  finger  iongei  than  the  second. 

Colour  pale  olive  above,  whitish  below.  In  adults  the  tips  of  tho 
fingers  and  toes  are  dark  coloured,  and  in  two  specimens  the  first  and 
second  fingers  are  blackish  above. 

This  toad  is  near  B.  viridU  and  B,  vulgarit,  but  distingniehed  &om 
botli  by  its  very  large  broad  flat  parotoids,  and  to  judge  by  the  speci- 
mens collected,  by  iia  much  emoother  back. 

I  found  a  few  specimens  in  Baluchistan,  none  of  them  at  elevations 
exceeding  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Above  t^t  height  this  species 
was  replaced  by  S.  viridit. 


7.  *1  Bnfo  vulgaris,  Laur. 

AitHi  £i/a,  L.,  Pull.  Zoog.  Boa.  Ab.  lii,  p.  14. 

I  insert  the  common  toad  on  Fallas's  authority.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  noticed  in  Persia  by  later  travellers,  though  it  [nobably 
exists  in  the  Caspian  provinces. 


Fahilt  SALAMANDBID.S. 

8.  *  Triton  Earelini,  Strauch, 

Stinodi,  M:«in.  Ackd.  3d.  St.  Pet.  zri.  No.  4,  p.  41,  PI.  I,  fig.  I  (1870). 

Of  this  species  and  of  that  next  mentioned  I  know  nothing  beyond 
the  description  which  is  given  in  Strauch's  '  Revision  der  Salamau- 
driden-Gattungen,'  1.  c.  The  specimens  described  as  THt^m  Karelini 
were  collected  by  Karelin  in  North-eastern  Persia,  but  no  exact  locality 
was  recorded. 

nil 
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9.  *  T.  longipea,  Straucb. 

Stnuch,  Uem.  Ackd.  BcL  St.  FeL  xri.  No.  4,  p.  44,  PL  I,  fig.  j  (1S70}. 

This  species  is  &om  Mazandar&i^  near  AstrsbJd. 

Triton  crUtatui,  Laur.,  and  T.  opkryiunu,  Bertbold,  are  fboad  in 
Tianscaucasia,  and  T.  taniaiut  (Schn.)  in  Armenia. 

I  did  not  see  any  newts  in  Persia,  and  Major  St.  John  t«tlfl  me  that 
daring  a  residence  of  several  years  he  never  met  with  one.  I  think  it 
probable  that  there  are  none  except  io  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country. 

ERRATA. 

The  number  of  species  of  birds,  as  stated  at  p.  7,  known  to  inhabit 
Persia  should  be  384  instead  of  583.  The  Qralla  are  54  in  nomber 
u^B^ead  of  53,  the  Qavia  21  instead  of  23,  and  the  StegatK^oda  7 
instead  of  6. 

At  page  30,  for  ■  Tespertilio  deBertomm,*  substitute : — 
TeapertUio  emargiiiBtna, 

YttptrtUio  tmargtiuUtu,  QecJttoj,  Ann.  du  Hotjom,  vol.  vili,  p.  198  (iSofi). 
Sub-spedea  a,  T,  deaertoram,  Dobeon,  n.  subep. 

At  page  33,  for  ■  VeBpemgo  leuootia,  Dobson,'  sabstitnte  ;— 
Veaperugo  Kulilii. 

Veiftntga  KahlU,  Natterer:  in  Kohl,  Dautwh.  Fledann.— Wsttenn,  Ann.  iv,  p.  58. 
Yar.  T,  leuootis. 

Vt$ptrvg<i  (PtpMrcUui)  hueotU,  Dobaon,  J.  A.  B.  B.  (187*),  pt.  U,  p.  an. 

At  p.  51,  Family  MYOXID.^  has  been  omitted  before  Ifyotitu 
picttu,  which  is  thus  repreeented  as  if  belonging  to  the  Guiorida. 

In  the  meaeurementa  of  rodent  Bknlls,  pp.  55,  57,  67,  69,  71,  for 
'breadth  of  frontal  bones  behind  postorbital  proceases,'  read  '  breadth 
between  orbits." 

■  On  PI.  XV,  for  SiTLA  read  Sitta. 

On  PI.  XXYII,  for  Aslbphabus  pdsillus  read  Ablifha&us  Beahdti. 
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GEOLOGY. 

PART  I. 
GENERAL  SKETCH. 

1.  Inteoddctiow. — Peeviods  Obseevbks. 

Th2  following;  pa^^  contain  no  complete  account  of  the  geology 
of  Persia :  our  knowledge  of  this  extensive  country  is  ae  yet  far  too 
imperfect  for  any  general  deecription  of  its  geological  formations  to 
be  attempted.  My  own  obserrationB  were  of  course  restricted  to  the 
route  I  followed  from  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Gw^ar  to  the  Caspian 
at  Enzeli,  and  most  of  the  other  travellers  who  have  left  any  record 
of  the  geology,  have,  in  the  same  manner,  merely  traversed  par- 
ticnlar  roads.  Some  of  them,  however,  remained  much  longer  in 
Persia  than  I  did,  and  consequently  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
larger  areas.  My  own  journey  in  Persia  lasted  rather  more  than 
seven  .months,  in  addition  to  which  two  months  were  spent  on  the 
Makran  coast  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  even  of  this  time  much 
was  lost  from  the  frequent  necessity  of  halting  in  cities  away  from  any 
interesting  geological  sections,  and  of  hnnying  past  those  places 
where  delay  would  have  been  profitable. 

In  order  moreover  to  attempt  to  correlate  with  any  hope  of  success 
the  various  descriptions  given  by  other  travellers,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  possess  from  personal  examination  a  sufficiently  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  geological  formations  of  Persia  to  justify  my  criticising 
the  observations  and  conclusions  of  my  predecessors.  This  extensive 
knowledge  I  had  not  the  means  of  acquiring.  All  therefore  that  I 
shall  attempt  in  the  present  sketch  will  be  to  give  a  very  brief 
summary  of  the  principal  geological  features  of  the  conntry,  so  fu- 
u  they  have  hitherto  been  ascertained  by  other  travellers  and  by 
myself,  and  to  add  a  somewhat  more  detailed  account  of  my  own 
observations  on  the  line  of  roat«  which  I  followed. 
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There  ore  many  geological  observations  to  be  found  in  the  vxnoas 
works  pablisbed  on  Persia,  their  valae  Torying  with  the  geological 
kaowledge  of  the  writen.  To  call  attention  to  all  woold  be  profitless, 
and  the  following  list  only  includes  the  more  important  notioes,  or 
those  which  apply  solely  to  the  geplogy  of  the  coontry. 

By  fiir  the  greater  number  of  traTellers  who  have  given  an  account 
of  the  geology  of  parts  of  Persia  have  been  restricted  to  the  nortii- 
westem  provinces.  Only  a  few  have  penetrated  east  of  DamAvand 
or  south  of  Tehrin.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Loftus  we  have  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  Western  Persia,  and  various  Russian  and  German 
explorers  have  made  us  tolerably  acquainted  with  Adarbaij&n,  Gfail&n, 
and  Mazandar&Q.  Rhorass&n,  and  indeed  Eastern  Persia  generally, 
is  quite  onknown  geologically,  whilst  the  south  is  almost  equally  a 
terra  incognita,  as  a  few  observations  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gnlf 
are  all  that  have  hitherto  been  recorded. 

The  earliest  contribution  to  Persian  geology  with  which  I  am 
acqnunted  is  in  the  form  of  anonymous  '  Notes  made  in  the  course  of 
a  voyage  from  Bombay  to  Bushire  in  the  Persian  Gulf,'  published 
about  1833,  in  the  'Geological  Transactions,'  Ser.  3,  vol.  i,  p.  409. 
Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  the  rocks  at  Maskat,  and  on  Kishm, 
Hormdz,  and  other  Gulf  islands.  The  accounts  are  somewhat  scanty 
and  not  always  accurate,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  author  states  at 
Hormms  that '  no  rock  of  salt  has  been  discovered,'  which  shows  that 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  island,  for  rock-salt  exists  in 
enormous  quantities.  On  the  other  hand  the  description  of  the  rocls 
near  Maskat  appears  to  be  good  and  accurate. 

In  the  same  work,  Ser.  2,  vol.  v,  p.  577,  Dr.  C  M.  Bell  published 
some  '  Geological  Notes  on  part  of  Mazandar^n.'  He  described  the 
rocks  observed  on  a  journey  from  Tehrin  vid  Dam^vand  village, 
Aminabftd,  Firuzkuh,  and  the  valley  of  the  lUar  to  the  Caspian, 
returning  by  Amol  and  Ask.  He  noticed  the  occurrence  of  various 
volcanic  rocks,  limestones  of  different  kinds,  sandstone,  shale,  coal,  &c., 
but  he  affords  very  little  aid  towards  making  out  the  relations  of  the 
various  formations. 

F.  A.  Biihse,  a  botanist,  travelled  in  1847-48-49  in  several  parte 
of  Northern  Persia,  his  only  journeys  off  the  beaten  track  being  from 
Besht  vid  Damilvand  to  Astrab^,  and  from  Astrabad  via  Sh&hrud  to 
Yezd,  across  the  salt  desert.  His  notes,  published  in  the  Bulletin  de 
la  Soci^t^  Imperiale  des  Naturalistee  de  Moscou,  vols,  xxiii,  xxriii. 
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and  xxxiv,  contain  a  few  geological  obeervationB,  the  most  important 
of  which  ia  his  description  of  the  salt  desert ;  op.  cit.  zxiii,  p.  557,  and 
xxviii,  pp.  293-306.  By  bia  accoont  the  salt  portion  of  the  desert 
is  only  a  few  milea  across,  and  much  resembles  the  salt  marsh  crossed 
by  Major  St,  John  and  myself  in  Saij4n,  between  Karm&n  and  Shir&z. 
In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Society  G&)logique  de  France  for  1850,  Ser.  2, 
vol.  vii,  p.  491,  is  a  short  account  by  M.  A.  Visqaenel  of  the  joameya 
and  collections  made  in  Persia  by  Mons.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  who  died 
at  Isfahfin  in  1848.  He  had  travelled  from  Trebizond  on  the  Black 
Sea  vid  Diarbekir,  Yan,  and  Tabriz  to  Tehr&n,  visited  several  parts 
of  £flstem  Mazandar&n  and  the  Elburz  monntains,  bis  journeys  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Ast^abfid,  and  finally  he  went  to  Isfahan,  where  he 
died  a  few  days  afler  his  arrival.  His  collections  of  fossils  were 
examined  by  M.  de  Vemenil,  and  comprised  Devonian  species  collected 
on  the  Boathem  slopes  of  the  moontain  of  ■  Schebennem^ ' '  and  of 
the  central  axis  of  the  Elbnrz  chain  between  the  valley  of  the  Nebba 
and  that  of  the  Sniva*;  cretaceous  fossils  from  Yeni-Hissir  near 
B4dk&n,  and  nummulitic  from  the  same  neighhonrhood  and  also  from 
a  mountain  called  Khealanek,  north-west  of  Tehrlin. 

Dr.  C.  Qrewingk's  '  Die  geognostischen  und  orographiscben  Yer- 
haltniese  des  Nordlichen  Persisus'  (the  geological  and  orographical 
relations  of  N'orthem  Persia),  published  in  1853,  is  a  digest  of  the 
notes  and  collections  obtained  by  Dr.  F.  Bubse  and  Lient.-Col. 
Woskoiboinikow  ^  during  their  journeys  in  Northern  Persia,  combined 
with  such  information  as  bod  been  obtained  by  previous  travellers. 
It  suffers  apparently  from  the  disadvantage  that  the  author  bad  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  Persia,  but  it  nevertheless  contains  much ' 
information,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  geological  map.  The  region 
described  comprises  Adarbaijin,  Ghil^n,  and  Mazaudar&n,  with  a 
small  tract  south  of  the  Elburz. 

It  is  difficult  without  entering  into  great  detail  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  singular  and  interesting  paper.  It  commences  with  an 
<  orographical  sketch,'  giving  a  general  account  of  the  physical 
geography  of  Adarbaij^n  and  the  Caspian  provinces.     Then  follows 

'  I  do  not  know  wh»t  mountkln  U  meant,  and  therafore  preaerre  the  originml  or- 
tbognLplij. 

•  Thl«  locklit;  U  cloM  to  B^kin.  S.W.  of  ArinUd. 

'  or  tlis  (rmTeb  of  thii  officsT  BomB  nota  are  publiihed  in  the  'Journal  dsi  minei  d« 
8t.  Pfltanbouig,*  1B46,  tome  it,  p.  171  ;  and  in  Emuu'a  Archlf  fllr  Ruggland,  T,  p.  €74, 
bnt  «Ter;thiiig  of  importanoe  ii^  I  b«li«T«,  rapeatcd  in  Grawingk'i  papar. 
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a  geological  description  in  detail  of  varioDs  tracta  and  rontes,  be- 
ffinning  with  the  ralley  of  the  Araxea,  utd  ending  with  Uie  rontc 
from  Sbihrud  to  Artrabid.  The  third  part  of  the  paper  otwstBtB  of 
a  geological  sammaiy  (Geognostiache  Uebergicht),  ehowing'  the  dis- 
tribution of  variooB  formatioDS  tbrooghout  the  coontry.  Some  of  the 
claenficatioD  does  oot  appear  quite  correct,  For  instance,  Hipp^tic 
limestone  ib  mentioned  onder  the  head  of  Jurassic  formations,  and  beds 
containing  Odontoplerit  Lamia  {Palaotamia)  and  PteropkjfUum  are  in- 
cluded in  the  carboniferous  aeries ;  but  these  are  trifling  drawbacks. 

Briefly  it  may  be  stated  that  Dr.  Orewingk  records  the  ezist«tce  of 
liluTian  rocks  (including  perhaps  Devonian)  in  three  places  ;  one,  Gir, 
lying  some  miles  north  of  Kazvin,  the  other  two  being  at  Cbalikhaa, 
west  of  Shihrljd,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bills  south  of  the  latter  place. 
Carboniferous  rocks  (including,  besides  mountain  limestone,  Liassic 
oo&l  measures  with  Cycads)  have  a  wide  extent,  being  traced  almost 
from  end  t«  end  of  the  Elburz ;  they  reappear  in  the  Araxes  valley 
where  the  carboniferous  limestone  rests  on  Devonian  rocks.  Jaraadc 
beds  are  said  to  occur  near  Arg^n  and  Massula,  north-west  and  west 
of  Resht,  and  again  near  Sort,  fifty  miles  west  of  Shiihrud.  Some 
localities  are  also  mentioned  on  the  Araxes,  near  Ordubid,  nearly  doe 
north  of  Tabriz,  but  the  fossils  enumerated  ae  occurring  appear  to  be 
cretaceous.  Cretaceous  rocks  are  shown  on  the  map,  and  described 
in  the  text  as  occurring  here  and  there  throughout  the  Elborz,  and 
also  as  covering  a  considerable  area  in  Adarbaij£n,  north  of  Tabriz, 
and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Sahend  moontains,  east  of  Lake  Uromiah, 
Orewingk,  however,  points  out  that  in  several  of  the  localities  indicated, 
and  especially  in  the  last,  the  age  of  the  rocks  is  not  clearly  deter- 
mined. So  far  as  my  own  observations  are  oonoemed,  I  greatly  doubt 
the  existence  of  cretaceous  rocks  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Elbati 
from  Tehr&n  to  Kazvin,  as  shown  on  Grewingk'e  map.  Nnmmnlitic 
limestone  is  said  to  be  found  usually  in  Northern  Persia,  associated 
with  upper  cretaceous  beds.  It  is  described  as  occurring  in  the 
Araxes  valley  near  Nakbichev^,  Jul&,  etc.,  in  the  hills  east  of  Uudb^, 
between  Kazvin  and  Besht,  and  again  west  of  Sh&hrud'.     On  the 

>  Dr.  Grewingk  alao  sUtei  th»t  Nummalitlc  limuitoiie  is  tboiid  >t  SchirkQh  (ISljih 
K^)  iiwr  rod  Md  at  'Coliurt'  between  le&hin  uid  Kiih&n.  The  Utter  plwe  m>j 
be  identical  with  Eohnld  m  appem  probable  from  the  context,  but  I  did  not  otverro  laj 
limeatona  of  Nummulitic  chanKter.  Dr.  Grewingli's  otibogimphy  of  proper  namot  ia 
ultn-Tentouio  ii  not alwa;!  oomet.   [For Shli-kiUi,  neai  Yaad, aee p. 1 7),voL i.— f./.O.] 
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map  all  tertiaiy  and  poet-tertiary  deposits,  ioclndiog  the  alluvial 
desert  plains,  are  repraaented  of  one  colour.  Volcanic  rocks  of  various 
Icinds  form  the  Sahend  monntaina  south  of  Tabriz,  the  Saval&n  near 
Ardabil,  Bome  of  the  ranges  north  and  north-east  of  Kazvin  and 
Dam&vand,  besides  minor  ontbursi&  Metamorphic  and  granitic  rocks 
are  said  to  be  found  north  and  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Urumiah,  in  the 
<  Schaverdih '  (Shecvek?)  mountains  in  Karad%h,  and  along  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Elburz,  being  the  Caspian,  from  Hassula  west  of  Resbt 
t«  a  spot  a  little  west  of  north  from  Tehr^. 

The  want  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  region  of  course  detracts 
greatly  from  the  value  of  this  paper,  and  especially  of  the  map,  hut 
considering  the  difficulties  under  which  it  was  written  it  is  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country. 

By  &r  the  best  and  most  complete  geological  accoant  which  we 
possess  of  any  part  of  Persia  is  W,  K,  Loftns's  paper  '  On  the  Geology 
of  portions  of  the  Turko-Fersian  Frontier,  and  of  the  Distriets  adjoining,' 
published  in  the  Quarterly  iToamal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  1855, 
vol.  zi,  p.  347  ^.  Mr.  LoftuB  was  attached  as  geologist  to  the  English 
Commission  under  Lieut.-Col.  Williams  (subsequently  SirW.  F.  Wil- 
liams of  Kars),  appointed  to  assist  in  determining  the  frontier  between 
Turkey  and  Persia  in  the  years  1849-52.  The  paper  is  accompanied 
by  a  map  on  which,  without  any  attempt  at  detail,  the  broad  geolo- 
gical features  of  the  great  range  of  hilly  coontry  intervening  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  plains  and  the  Persian  plateau  are  laid 
down.  This  map  extends  along  the  whole  Turko-Persian  frontier 
from  Mount  Ararat  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Numerous  detailed  sections 
of  the  Z&gros,  Kurdist^,  and  other  ranges  are  described  and  figured, 
but  the  memoir,  owing  to  the  autbor'a  departure  from  England,  was 
left  unfinished. 

Mr.  LoftuB  shows  that  the  ranges  forming  tbe  western  fiank  of  the 
Persian  plateau  consist  mainly  of  granite  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
altered  limestones  and  slates,  some  of  which  are  probably  of  mesozoio 
age,  cretaceous,  nommulitic,  and  post-nummulitio  deposits,  These 
formations  as  a  rule  succeed  each  other  in  ascending  order  from  east 
to  west,  the  oldest  rocks  being  close  to  the  Persian  plateau,  whilst  the 
pluns  of  Mesopotamia  are  bordered  by  a  broad  unbroken  bed  of  the 
post-nommnlitic  rocks,  classified  by  Loflue  as  the  Gypsiferoua  series. 

'  An  abitnatofthUp«per  ftppMndiD  voL  z,  p.  454. 
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The  age  of  this  series  is  not  exactly  determined,  very  few  fofimla  being 
found  in  it,  but  it  has  been  shown  to  have  an  extensive  range  throogb- 
ont  Western  Asia,  and  it  is  perhaps  represented  in  Sind  and  the 
Fanjab.  Locally  some  other  formations  were  observed,  some  tower 
secoodary  limestones  oceurring  between  Bisht  and  Faliy&n,  north- 
west of  8hiri2,  and  palieozoic  beds  being  noticed  at  one  spot,  sooth- 
west  of  Isfabin.  Volcanic  rocks  are  of  unimportant  extent  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  area  described,  but  occupy  a  considerable  tract 
near  the  lakes  of  V£n  and  Urumiah,  and  culminate  in  Mount  Ararat. 

Some  notes  by  M.  N.  de  Khanikoff,  communicated  by  Professor 
Abich  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  Bull.  Ac. 
Sci.  xvi,  p.  548,  contain  a  few  geological  observations  made  in 
Adarbaij&n.  They  add  little,  if  anything,  to  what  was  known  before, 
except  that  a  collection  of  fossils  from  the  limestone  forming  the 
isUnds  of  Lake  Ummiah  proved,  according  to  Professor  Abich,  who 
gives  a  list  of  them,  of  miocene  age. 

Professor  H.  Abich's  '  Vergleichende  Geognostische  Gmndzuge 
der  Caacasischcn,  Armenischen,  and  Nordperaischen  Gebirge'  (Com- 
parative Geological  Grundziige  laws  of  the  Caucasian,  Armenian,  and 
North  Persian  Mountains),  was  also  published  in  1858  (Mem.  Acad. 
Sci.  St.  Pet.  vol.  vii).  It  refers  principally  to  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Russia,  which  have  been  very  carefully 
examiued  by  the  author,  a  distinguished  geologist  in  the  service  of  the 
BuBsian  government  j  but  there  are  several  interesting  notes  on  locali- 
ties in  Persia,  principally  in  the  province  of  Adarbaijin. 

The  first  portion  of  the  paper  (pp.  1—45)  is  occupied  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  direction  of  lines  of  elevation  (ErhebnngsrichtuDgen). 
These  in  North  Persia  are  all  reduced  to  three  principal  systems  running 
approximately  north-west  to  south-east,  and  north-east  to  south-west, 
or  rather  east-north-eaet  to  west-south-west.  A  doubt  may  be  ex- 
pressed whether  the  data  given  justify  the  concluaons;  e,  g.  the 
direction  of  the  Elbnrz  range  north  of  Tebr^  is  said  to  be  east  and 
west,  and  it  is  determined  by  the  relative  position  of  Damivaod  and 
of  two  other  peaks,  one  lying  east  of  it,  the  other  west.  Why  these 
mountains  are  chosen,  and  what  may  be  their  geolo^cal  composition 
and  their  relations  to  Dam&vand,  is  not  stated.  Dam&vand  itself  is  a 
subrecent  volcanic  rock,  of  fiir  later  date  than  the  other  rocks  of  the 
range,  and  lying  considerably  north  of  the  wstershed. 

The  second  part  of  Professor  Abich's  memoir  (pp.  45-75)  relates 
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to  the  distribntion  of  hot  and  mineral  gpringB,  outbureto  of  inflammable 
gases,  naphtha  localities,  lines  of  extinct  volcanoes,  djkes,  and  mineral 
veins,  all  chiefly  considered  in  connexion  with  the  theories  of  Elie  de 
Beaumont  and  others  on  monntaiff  elevation,  in  which  theories  Pro- 
fessor Abich  is  a  firm  believer.  This  part  relates  solely  to  the  Can- 
casus,  Georgia,  and  Armenia ;  the  volcanic  formations  of  the  Elburz, 
SavaUln,  the  oeighboarhood  of  Tabriz,  Lake  V&n,  etc.,  not  being 
mentioned. 

The  third  portion  (pp.  75-163)  is  devoted  to  the  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  greater  part  of  this  also  refers  to  countries  beyond  the  Persian 
border,  but  occasional  descriptions  are  given  of  parte  of  Persia.  Thua 
at  p.  76,  in  treating  of  the  Palaeozoic  rooks,  a  section  is  described 
through  the  Merer  Ddgh  range,  near  Sofian,  north  of  I^briz,  exhi- 
biting besides  metamorphic  and  volcanic  rocks,  paheozoic  limestones 
(probably  Devonian),  gault  (?)  and  Lunulite  limestone.  The  exten- 
sive spread  of  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  limestone  in  Adarbaij^n 
and  the  Elburz  is  mentioned ;  they  are  siud  to  closely  resemble  each 
other,  and  to  he  distinguished  with  difficulty,  except  by  their  fossils. 

The  existence  of  Jurassic  rocks  south  of  the  village  of  Gerger,  near 
the  right  (south)  bank  of  the  Araxes,  is  mentioned  (pp.  9T-92),  and  it 
is  8u^;ested  that  rocks  of  similar  age  have  a  wide  extension  in 
Northern  Russia. 

In  his  description  of  the  cretaceous  rocks,  Abich  especially  points 
out  (pp.  120-121)  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  deposits  of  this 
age  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia  and  Armenia  have  been  aflect«d  by 
volcanic  outbursts  of  the  cretaceoue  and  early  tertiary  epochs.  No 
such  evidence  of  igneous  action  was  remarked  in  rocks  of  the  same 
period  north  of  the  Caucasus.  This  is  extremely  interesting,  because 
there  appears  much  reason  for  believing  that  many  of  the  volcanic 
oathnrsts  of  Southern  Persia  also  are  of  cretaceous  age. 

No  special  description  is  given  of  cretaceous  formations  within  the 
boundaries  of  Persia,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Abich's  account 
of  the  tertiary  and  quaternary  periods.  It  is  shown  that  the  great 
gravel  and  conglomerate  deposits  of  the  Armenian  pUteau,  Georgia, 
and  the  Caucasos  are  older  than  the  last  great  volcanic  outbursts  of 
those  regions,  but  at  the  same  time  local  gravels,  etc.  exist  con- 
temporaneoos  with  the  lava-flows.  Finally,  the  absence  in  the  re^on 
of  the  Caucasus  of  any  extensive  accumulation  of  erratic  blocks,  and 
consequently   of  any  evidence  of  a   great   former  extension  of  the 
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glaciers,  is  insisted  upon.  There  \s  also  a  Want  of  the  polished  and 
scored  rock  surraces,  which,  in  the  mountains  of  Europe,  extend  so  &r 
below  the  level  of  existing  glaciers. 

In  the  Joomal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1859,  toI. 
xxviii,  p.  41,  and  in  that  for  i860,  vol.  zzix,  p.  359,  is  a  '  Report  on 
Geological  Specimens'  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  etc.,  collected  by  Captain 
C.  G.  Constable,  I.  N.'  This  aooount  is  by  Dr.  Carter  of  Bombay. 
The  specinleDs  procured  appear  to  have  a£forded  a  very  fair  means  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  rocks  occurring  in  the  various  islands 
of  the  Galf,  which  are  correctly  stated  by  Dr.  Carter  to  consist  of 
a  sedimentary  fonnataon,  resting  upon  volcanic  rocks  associated  with 
beds  of  rock-ealt,  gypsum,  sulphur,  pyrites,  specular  iron  ore,  ete. 
In  some  islands  the  volcanic  and  saliferons  series  is  absent.  The 
sedimentary  formations  are  (also  quite  correctly)  said  to  include  thick 
calcareous  ckys  capped  by  a  calcareous  shelly  grit,  resembling  the 
formation  called  milliolite  by  Dr.  Carter^  which  occurs  in  Kathiaw&r 
in  North-western  India,  and  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia.  These 
beds  are  considered  to  be  miocene.  In  the  first  part  of  the  paper  the 
islands  along  the  Persian  coast  are  described,  in  the  second  part  those 
on  the  Arabian  coast,  the  same  formations  being-  found  in  both.  The 
data  given  are  to  a  large  extent  derived  from  notes  and  sketches  by 
Captain  Constable  and  Lieutenant  StiSe,  who  collected  the  specimens. 

Dr.  Theodor  Kotschy  gave  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  for  1859, 
p.  49,  an  account  of  an  ascent  of  Dam&vand,  with  (p.  67)  a  few  petro- 
logical  notes. 

Notes  by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray  on  some  mineral  springe  near 
Damdvand,  and  on  some  copper  ore  and  other  minerals  from  near 
Tabriz,  were  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  C^logical 
Society  for  1859,  vol.  xv,  pp.  198  and  605.  Professor  W.  W.  Smyth 
examined  the  minerals  and  gave  a  brief  description  of  them  (p.  606), 
The  copper  ores  probably  indicate  the  existence  of  valuable  deposits. 

In  the  Bulletin  Acad.  Imp.  Sci.  St.  Petersburg  for  1861,  vol.  iii, 
pp.  393-399,  Professor  H.  R.  Qoppcrt  published  a  paper,  which  was 
translated  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  1863, 
vol.  xviii,  pt.  3,  p.  17,  'On  the  Occurrence  of  Liasstc  Plants  in  the 
AlboniB  (Elbrus)  range,  Persia,'  etc.  In  this  a  brief  description  is 
given  of  a  small  collection  of  fossil  plants  found  by  Dr.  Gobel,  who 

'  For  ihorter  notdcea  nod  descriptioni  of  rock  sptciinena  ttaia  the  PeraiMi  GnlC  (m 
BruBt.Jour.  BomtwjrBi.  Bo;.  As.  Soo..  i,  p.  345,  nnd  Newbold.op.  dtuVol.iii.pt.  t,  p.  16. 
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accompanied  M.  d«  KbanikofTs  mission  as  geolo^st,  in  the  Eastern 
Elburz,  east  of  the  village  of  T&Bh,  in  the  province  of  Astrabad.  The 
plants  included  a  species  of  PteropAylium  (either  Pt,  Ahichianum  or  an 
allied  form),  Zamtea  dittant,  NiUonia  Stenibergii,  AUtkoptem  WhitbU 
emit,  TanU?ptena  vitlata  and  (kmiptopteru  IfUtonU,  all  liassic  or  volitic 
species, 

De  f^Iippi's  'Note  di  un  Viag^o  in  Persia,'  published  in  1855, 
contains  namerons  geological  obserrations  made  on  his  jonrney.  He 
went  from  the  Blach  Sea  vi4  Tiflis,  Jolfa,  Tabriz,  and  Kazvin  to 
Tehran,  made  a  visit  &om  the  capital  to  Dam&vand,  and  returned  by 
Eazvin  and  Besht.  Amongst  the  most  important  facts  mentioned  is 
(pp.  199-308)  the  occurrence  of  remains  of  pottery  in  beds  con- 
siderably below  tiie  level  of  the  pl«n  near  Saink&la,  north-weet  of 
Kazvfn,  where  the  alluvial  deposits  are  cat  through  by  a  stream  called 
the  Abhar.  Hence  De  Filippi  concludes  that  the  present  surface 
of  the  plain  near  Sainkdia,  and  probably  of  the  other  plains  of  tho 
Persian  plateau,  is  of  later  date  than  human  occupation.  The  absence 
of  any  evidence  of  ancient  glacial  action  in  the  Elburz  is  noticed 
(p.  354),  and  a  very  good  description  given  of  Damfivand,  which  was 
ascended  by  several  members  of  the  Embassy  (pp.  257-379].  There 
is  farther  in  the  i8th  chapter  of  the  work,  pp.  303-325,  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the  former  extension  of  the  Caspian. 
De  fUippi  treats  this  subject  in  a  masterly  manner,  he  points  out 
that  the  Caspian  &una  is  essentially  laenstrine,  and  concludes  on 
zoological  grounds  that  the  Caspian  has  never  been  in  direct  commu- 
nication either  with  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  subject, 
although  appertaining  raUier  to  physical  geography  than  to  geology, 
b  of  too  much  interest  to  remain  umotioed. 

A  brief  note  on  the  geology  of  the  country  between  Basbire  and 
Shii&z,  by  W.  H.  Colvill,  is  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay 
Geographical  Society,  xvii,  p.  167,  in  connexion  with  a  paper  by 
Colonel  Lewis  Pelly. 

In  a  '  Note  on  the  Geological  Formations  seen  along  the  Baln- 
chist^  Coast  from  Kar&chi  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on 
some  of  the  Gulf  Islands  *,'  published  in  the  '  Records  of  the  Geo- 
logical  Survey   of  India'   for    1872,  pp.  41-45,   I  briefly  described 

■  I  ahould  lUte  that  thia  ante  wu  mitten  at  Gw4dar,  uid  tliat  I  had  no  works  lu 
rafer  to,  or  I  ihould  have  noticed  Dr.  Carter's  paper  desocilnDg  Captain  Conitable'a 
Q  the  ialandi  of  Mie  Fendan  Oulf. 
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the  occurrence  of  a  great  group  of  rocks  of  later  tertinry  ^e  ex- 
tending along  the  coaets  in  question,  whicb  I  called  the  Makr&n 
group,  and  I  also  noticed  the  salt-formation  of  Hormuz  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  In  another  'Note  on  Maskat  and  Masandam  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Arabia'  (Records  Oeol.  Surrey,  1872,  p.  75),  I 
pointed  out  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  movement  in  different 
directions  has  taken  place  on  the  two  coasts  of  the  Straits  of  Hormdz, 
the  Persian  shore  showing  evidence  of  elevation,  whilst  the  Arabian 
coast  has  apparently  sunk  in  recent  geological  times  *. 

Lastly,  in  the '  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society' for  1873, 
vol.  xzix,  p.  493, 1  gave  a  short  account  of  the  '  Nature  and  Probable 
Origin  of  the  Superficial  Deposits  in  the  Valleys  and  Deserts  of  Central 
Persia/  with  a  brief  description  of  the  sands,  clays,  and  gravels  which 
cover  so  large  a  part  of  the  country,  and  their  probable  connexion 
with  a  greater  rainfall  in  former  times,  and  a  gradual  decrease  at 
the  present  epoch. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Schindler  furnished  some  '  Notes  on  the  Geology  of 
K&zrun'  to  the  Quarterly  Journal,  Geol.  Soc.  1873,  xxix,  p.  381,  from 
which  it  appears  probable  that  beds  of  later  tertiary  age,  belonging 
perhaps  to  the  Gypseous  series  of  Loflue,  exist  near  the  locality  named, 
which  is  about  5o  miles  west  of  Shir&z.  In  the  same  Journal  for 
1874,  XXX,  p.  50,  Lieut.  A.  W.  Stiffe  gave  a  veiy  interesting  short 
paper,  '  On  the  Mud  Craters  and  Geological  Structure  of j  the  Makrin 
Coast,'  in  which,  in  ignorance  of  my  note  on  the  same  tract,  published 
the  previous  year,  he  entirely  confirmed  my  view  that  one  great  newer 
tertiary  group  of  clays,  sandstones,  &c.  prevails  along  the  whole  coast, 
whilst  the  cursory  examination  of  some  of  the  fossils  by  Mr.  Etheridge 
resulted  in  tbeir  being  attributed  to  the  miocene  age.  Lieut.  Stiffe 
also  called  attention  to  the  great  submarine  cliff  extending  along  the 
Makrfin  coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles  from  the  present 
shore. 

2.    GEN1SBA.L   GeOLOOICAL  FeITDBES   and  THEIB  RBLA.TI0N8  TO 

TEE   PUVSICM.  GeOOKAPHI  Of  PERSIA. 

It  is  well  known  that  Persia  consists  principally  of  a  tableland,  and 

that  a  great  part  of  its  surface  is  composed  of  desert  plains  at  an 

average  elevation  of  between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea.     Ijess 

'  There  ia,  bowcrer,  a  Eubnuuine  cliff  off  th«  Hakrin  ooast,  irhich  !■.  perh^t^  due  to 
depreuioD  prtvioiu  to  the  but  elevatoiy  movMnent. 
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atteDtion  has  however  been  paid  to  the  very  curious  fact  tliat  the  edgea 
of  this  table-laud  are  everywhere  higher  than  the  interior,  and  that 
from  the  whole  eiir&ce  of  Persia,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  belt  of 
land  along  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  of  the 
western  watershed  of  the  Zfigros  and  Eurdistiin  mountaiuB,  not  a  river 
finds  its  way  to  the  ocean,  or  to  any  sea  in  communication  with 
oceanic  waters^.  Not  only  is  there  no  constAnt  stream  flowing  from 
the  interior  of  Persia,  but  no  watercourse  communicates  with  the 
sea  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  every  drop  of  rain  which 
&lls  on  the  Persian  plateau  is  evaporated  within  its  limits. 

The  whole  of  Persia  may  be  divided  into  three  hydrogrsphical  areas ; 
(i)  the  country  watered  by  streams  flowing  into  the  Caspian;  (2)  the 
southern  and  south-western  region  draining  into  the  Tigris,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  Arabian  Sea ;  and  (3)  the  plateau.  The  first  comprises 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Adarbaijfin,  which  is  drained  by 
the  Araxes,  the  southern  portion  drained  by  the  Kizil-Uzun,  and  the 
Caspian  provinces  of  Ghil&n  and  Mazandarfin.  The  second  tract,  as 
already  pointed  out,  consists  of  the  western  slope  of  the  great  ranges 
of  mountains  extending  from  Ararat  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Shir^, 
the  southern  portions  of  which  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the 
Zfigros,  together  with  the  small  portion  of  the  Tigris  plain  belonging 
to  Persia,  and  the  country  along  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Arabian  Sea  for  a  varying  distance  inland.  The  remainder  of 
Persia  constitutes  the  plateau,  and  includes  geographically  Afgh£nist&n 
and  the  northern  portion  of  Eal&t.  The  boundaries  of  this  region 
are, — to  the  north,  the  Elburz  and  the  ranges  joining  it  to  the  Pars'* 
pamisoB ;  to  the  west,  the  mountains  of  Kurdistiin  and  the  Zagros ;  to 
the  east,  the  Suleim&n  and  other  ranges  on  the  borders  of  India,  and 
to  the  south,  the  chains  of  southern  Karmin  and  Saluchist&n.  The 
valley  plains  of  Her&t  and  Mash-had  should  be  excluded,  because  the 
etreams  watering  them  run  out  into  the  great  Aralo-Caspian  plain  to 
the  north. 

So  far  as  the  sur&ee  of  the  Persian  plateau  has  been  surveyed  it 
coDsbts  of  a  number  of  isolated  plains  of  varying  extent  and  elevation 
above  the  sea,  all  without  any  outlet,  and  separated  from  each  other 

'  On  all  maps  hitherto  eitatjng,  a  atream  ia  Bhonm  numuig  >outh-weat  from  Sarawio  in 
Northern  E&lit,  acrom  tfas  aonthera  part  of  tbe  detert  north  of  Balilchutin,  anci  joining 
the  Dasht  river  which  pa«M8  by  Kej  and  enters  the  Arabian  Sea  w«t  of  GwUar.    The 
inrvefB  of  Majon  St.  John  and  Lovett  have  shown  that  this  i>  an  error. 
VOL,  u.  Q  e 
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by  ranges  of  hills,  frequently  of  considerable  height.  The  lowest 
poiLioD  of  each  of  these  plains  is  generally  a  salt  lake  or  marsh  ^.  If 
there  be  a  lake,  its  level  often  fluctuates,  and  one  or  two  seasons  of 
deficient  rainfall  anffice  to  lay  bare  the  greater  portion  of  its  beds,  or 
to  convert  it  into  a  marsh. 

Bivers  are  few  in  number,  and  singularly  small  in  volume;  in  &ct, 
not  the  least  striking  physical  feature  of  the  country  consists  in  their 
paucity  or  absence.  The  whole  of  Persia,  except  near  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Z^ros,  is,  in  &ct,  a 
desert,  and  all  cultivated  oases  owe  their  fertility  to  irrigation  from 
springs,  or  from  the  small  streams  fed  by  the  run  and  snow  of  winter. 

Such  being  the  geoeral  character  of  the  region,  barren  isolated 
plains,  separated  from  each  other  by  equally  barren  hills,  it  remains  to 
point  out  briefly  the  geological  features  presented^  features  closely  in 
connexion,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
country.  The  most  striking  circumstance  noticed  during  a  journey  in 
Persia  is  the  great  prevalence  of  formations,  such  as  gravel,  sand,  and 
clay,  of  apparently  recent  origin ;  the  whole  of  the  great  plains 
covering  at  least  one-half  the  sur&ce  of  the  country  consist  either  of 
a  fine,  pale-coloured  alluvial  loam,  which  covers  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  surface,  or  of  gravel,  fine  or  coarse,  which  usually  forms  a  long 
gentle  slope  from  the  surrounding  hills  to  the  alluvial  flat,  and  fills 
up  with  long  slopes  the  broad  valleys  opening  into  the  larger  plains. 
AU  these  deposits  are  more  conspicuous  than  they  are  in  most 
coantries  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  vegetation  and  the  absence 
of  cultivation  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  surface. 

Nor  is  this  prevalence  of  recent  or  subrecent  detrital  accnmnlations 
confined  to  the  plains,  for  the  slopes  of  the  hills  up  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation are  in  some  cases  composed  of  similar  unconsolidated  formations, 
from  which  only  occasional  peaks  of  solid  rock  emerge.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  universally  the  case,  many  ranges  consisting 
entirely  of  rock.  Again,  the  descent  in  Baluchist&n  from  the  plateau 
to  the  sea-coast  is  over  broad  terrace-like  flats  of  gravel  and  sand, 
separated  from  each  other  by  ranges  of  hills  running  parallel  to  the 
coast  line. 

*  In  *  ptper  od  the  niperfioul  depoaito  of  Penui,  publiahed  in  the  Quut.  Janr.  G«ol. 
Soo.,  xxix,  p.  495.  I  apoka  of  the  SiaUn  Uke  u  diSermg  fivm  other  FeniMi  lako  by 
bnog  Eresb.  I  depended  upon  what  appeared  tha  Uteat  infomutiaa,  but  I  find  thai 
Conolly,  who  had  excellent  meant  of  obaerring,  declared  the  water  to  be  brackiab.  It 
probably  ia  freab  only  when  riven  antar  tbe  lake,  salt  or  brackiab  cJaawhare. 
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The  mouDtaina  and  hill  ranges  of  Persia  comprise  a  considerable 
variety  of  geological  formations,  a  few  of  which,  however,  prevail 
over  large  areas  of  country.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present 
extends,  the  great  mass  of  the  Z&gros  chain  (the  term  being  nsed  in 
the  widest  sense  for  the  whole  mountain  range  from  Mount  Ararat  to 
Shir&z,  together  with  the  numerous  parallel  minor  ranges  north-east 
of  the  main  chain)  consists  of  cretaceous  (hippuritic)  and  tertiary 
formations,  the  former  constitating  the  north-east  half  of  the  range 
and  its  slope  towards  the  central  plain  of  Persia,  whilst  the  nummu- 
litic  and  later  formations  prevail  almost  exclusively  on  the  south-west 
watershed  overlooking  the  Tigris  valley.  Older  rocks  occur,  but  they 
are  of  subordinate  importance,  and  it  appeared  probable,  both  to 
Mr.  Loftus  and  myself,  that  part  at  least  of  the  altered  rocks  which 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  range  to  the  Dorth-east  is  very 
probably  of  cretaceous  origin.  Old  granite  rocks,  however,  form  a 
great  band,  extending  from  Lake  Urumiah  to  a  point  nearly  due 
west  of  Isfah&n,  and  the  same  crystalline  masses  appear  in  the  ranges 
between  Isfah&n  and  K&sh&n. 

The  Zfigros  range  runs  very  nearly  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
and  it  is  shown  by  Loftus  to  consist  of  parallel  bands  of  rock  having 
the  same  stripe  as  the  chain.  The  same  general  direction  prevails  in 
the  ranges  which  traverse  the  country  between  Isfahfin,  Yezd,  and 
Karmfin,  and  a  continuation  of  which  extends  as  &r  south  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bampur  and  Jilk,  in  Baltichistin.  In  &ct,  it 
may  be  said  to  characterise  all  the  mountains  south-west  of  the  great 
central  desert  of  Persia,  and  forming  a  belt  of  more  or  less  hilly 
country  intervening  between  those  deserts  and  the  great  depression 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  So  far  as  these 
north-west-south-east  ridges  have  been  examined,  they  have  the  same 
geological  features  as  the  Z&gros,  and  consist  similarly  in  the  main  of 
cretaceous  and  nummulitic  rocks,  the  former  prevailing  to  the  north- 
east towards  the  desert,  the  latter  to  the  south-west  near  the  sea. 
Here,  again,  metamorphic  rocks  occar,  some  of  them  granitic,  others 
but  little  altered,  and  closely  resembling  in  facies  the  cretaceous  beds 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Volcanic  formations  also  occnpy  an  extensive 
area,  and  whilst  some  appear  of  very  late  origin,  others  are  possibly 
contemponuieons  with  the  cretaceous  epoch. 

Along  the  south-western  edge  of  the  Zagros  range  there  is  a  great 

development  of  tertiary  formations  newer  than  the  nummulitice.     The 
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precise  positioa  of  these  beds  in  the  geological  sequence  h&s  not  heea 
determined,  and  they  may  eomprise  representatives  of  both  the  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  ages.  By  Mr.  Loftus  they  have  been  classed  under  the 
general  designation  of  the  Gypseous  series. 

The  southern  border-land  of  the  Persian  plateau  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  examined  for  its  geological  characters  to  be  well  known. 
Where  crossed  by  M^or  St.  John  and  myself,  between  Gwidar  and 
J&lk,  it  consisted  of  low  ranges  runnings  east  and  west,  and,  except 
near  the  sea,  almost  entirely  composed  of  unfossiliferons  sandstones 
and  shales,  associated  with  a  few  beds  of  nummulitic  limestone.  So 
&r  as  could  be  ascertained,  these  ranges  appear  to  belong  entirely  to  the 
older  tertiary  epoch.  Here  and  there  a  few  isolated  masses  of  basaltic 
igneous  rock  have  been  intruded  through  the  strata,  but  their  occur- 
rence is  exceptional.  Along  the  sea-coast,  however,  from  the  frontier 
of  Sind  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  probably  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  north-east  shores  of  the  Gutf,  a  newer  series  of  rocks  rests  upon 
the  nnmmuliticB.  This  newer  series  is  easily  recognised  by  the  presence 
of  thick  beds  of  hardened  clay  or  marl ;  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and 
abounds  in  fossils,  a  few  of  which  appear  to  be  living  forms,  whilst 
others  are  extinct.  The  exact  age  has  not  been  ascertained ;  the 
mineral  character  is  very  different  irom  that  described  by  JjoFtus  as 
characteristic  of  the  gypseous  series,  and  it  is  therefore  premature  to 
class  these  beds  of  the  Persian  coast,  for  which  I  have  proposed  the 
name  of  Makrlin  group,  more  deBnitely  than  as  newer  tertiaries.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  they  represent  a  portion  at  least  of  the  gypseous 
series.     Along  the  coast  itself  are  a  few  mud  volcanoes. 

But  very  little  is  known  of  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  frontiers 
of  tiie  Persian  table-land.  In  Kal&t,  on  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  in  the 
Suhtiman  ranges,  nummulitic  rocks  are  known  to  be  largely  de- 
veloped, and  strata  of  older  date  were  found  by  Dr.  Cook  in  Katit  *, 
but  the  hippnritic  limestone,  so  greatly  developed  in  Southern  Persia, 
has  not  yet  been  noticed  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  country. 

North-western  Persia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  widely  explored 
by  various  Russian  and  German  travellers,  and  there  woidd  appear, 
both  in  Adarbaij&n  and  the  Elburz  range,  to  he  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  older  Mesozoic  and  Paleozoic  formations  than  in  other  parts  of 
Western  or  in  Southern  Persia.  Prom  the  very  brief  visits  which  I 
vras  enabled  to  pay  to  the  Elburz  and  the  small  area  examined,  I  can 
>  Joor.  Bambkj,  Bnooh  Boy.  As,  Soc.,  »i,  p.  184. 
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form  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  range  as  a  whole,  but  the 
ioapresBion  produced  by  my  visits  is  that  the  geological  composition  of 
this  mountain  chain  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  all  other 
parts  of  Persia  which  I  had  previously  seen.  It  appears  probable  that 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  range  consists  of  carboniferous  and 
Devonian  beds,  and  that  Jurassic  or  Liassic  rocks  are  also  extensively 
developed.  The  same  formations  extend  to  Adarbaij&n,  but  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  eastem  parts  of  the  Elbur^,  cretaceons  and  nnrnmulitio 
rocks  are  also  found.  Metamorphice  (granite,  &c.)  exist  in  several 
places,  whilst  volcanic  outbursts  occupy  a  considerable  area,  and  the 
highest  mountain  in  Persia,  Dam&vand,  in  the  Elburz  chain,  about 
60  miles  east-north-east  of  Tehrin,  is  a  volcano  which,  althongh 
dormant  in  the  historical  period,  is  of  recent  formation,  and  still  gives 
vent  to  heated  gases.  The  volcanic  masses  of  Ararat  Sahend,  south 
of  l^briz,  and  Savalin,  are  also  in  great  part  at  least  of  geologically 
recent  origin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  formations  hitherto  noticed  in  Persia, 
followed  by  a  few  details  as  to  their  known  mineral  character  and 
distribution. 

QUATEaSABT  OR   RlOStTT  :— 

I.  Gnval,  nnd,  d&j,  &a.,  of  (he  denrt  pUioi  uid  t»U«jv.     C>Icmoua  congloroe. 
rate  of  tha  oout.     AIluTiam  of  MeaopoUmia.     Bubr«caiit  Tolcanii;  lOoka. 
Tbktiabi  : — 

1.  Hakrin  groDp. 

3.  Qypaifetoui  mHsi.     (t)Sal(  bedi  of  Honniii,  ten.,  older, 

4.  Nnmmulitio  wriea. 
Secohdabt  : — 

5.  CreUceouB  seriefl.    Hipporilic  limeatona.     (t}yo1auua  b«da  of  SoDth-weitefii 

PanlB. 

6.  Jumdc  and  Liusic  bade. 
Palxozoio  : — 

7.  Carbon iferong  and  DeToniaD. 

HtTAMOSFBIO  : — 

S.  Qianite,  Gndsa,  St-c. 
In   treating  these  formataona  it  is  most  convenient,  as  usual,  to 
commence  with  the  oldest. 

8.   Metamorphic  Rocks,  ixcludikq  Graiote. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  these  occupy  a  considerable  area  in  the 
Z^gros  range,  extending  from  Mount  Ararat  nearly  to  Isfahin ;  the^ 
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occur  in  eeveral  scattered  localities  in  North-western  Persia,  in  the 
mountains  north  of  Tabriz,  and  near  Snink&la,  between  Snltiiniab  and 
Kazvfn.  By  Grewingk  they  are  also  marked  as  existing  in  several 
places  on  the  lower  ranges  in  GhiUn  south-west  and  south-east  of 
Resht,  and  some  slaty  rocks,  periiaps  schistose,  oocsr  near  Astiabtid. 

The  only  place  where  granitic  rocks  were  croaeed  in  my  journey 
through  Persia  was  at  Kohhid,  between  Isfahan  and  K&shin,  where 
they  form  the  steep  scarp  facing  to  the  north-east  of  a  high  range, 
about  8000  to  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Similar  granitoid  forma- 
tions were,  however,  proved  to  exist  in  the  lofty  range  called  Hbe 
Ki^h-i-Sb&h>Sow&r&n,  lying  south  of  Bam,  and  forming  the  south- 
western limit  of  Narmashir,  for  large  pebbles  of  granite  and  similar 
rocks  abounded  in  the  streams  running  from  the  range,  which  was  of 
sufficient  altitude  to  be  thickly  capped  with  snow  in  April. 

Besides  these  more  granitoid  metamorphic  rocks,  there  is  a  large 
extent  of  more  or  less  altered  slaty  and  sandy  beds,  occasionally 
schistose,  and  of  limestones  which  were  seen  in  Sarj&n,  between 
Karm&n  and  Shir^,  near  the  town  of  Saidab&d,  and  again  between 
Asup&s  and  Yazdikh^st  on  the  road  from  Shir^  to  Israh&n.  In  the 
former  case  the  alteration  appears  greater  than  in  the  latter ;  near 
Saidab&i  the  hills  consist  of  crystalline  limestone  associated  with 
mica  schist,  quartzite,  and  gneissose  rock.  Nevertheless,  except  in  the 
crystalline  structure,  the  resemblance  to  the  cretaceous  beds  of 
Kann&n  is  so  great  that  it  appears  highly  probable  that  these 
altered  rocks  belong  to  the  same  formation.  In  the  case  of  the 
rocks  near  Kushkizard  and  Dehgirdft  between  Shiriiz  and  Isfahtln, 
the  change  has  been  less,  and  the  evidence  of  the  altered  beds  being 
in  part  at  least  cretaceous  is  stronger  because  they  appear  to  pass 
into  hippuritic  formations  south  of  Asap&s  and  near  Yazdikhist. 

Similar  slaty  and  schistose  rocks  are  shown  by  Lotlus  to  have  a 
wide  range  in  the  Z&gros,  extending  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
granitic  rocks  from  a  little  south  of  Lake  Urumiah  to  the  plain  of 
Fersepolis,  and  he  likewise  remarked  the  resemblance  of  portions  of 
them  to  the  beds  of  the  cretaceous  formations '.  The  altered  beds 
'  LoftuB  is  inclined  to  refer  a  large  proportion  of  IboM  rooks  to  altered  Dammalitlci, 
Q.  J.  G.  S.,  li,  p.  iSo,  but  be  admiCa  that  a  portioD  of  tbem  are  (Jder,  and  that  tbeir 
appearance  a  very  different  from  that  of  the  usual  tertiary  tocIib.  A  glance  at  Loftus'a 
•eotluns,  eipeciallj'  fig.  I.  p.  Z*fi,  and  6g.  10.  p.  333,  will  show  the  greater  probabOit;  of 
the  altered  rocks  belonging  to  the  cretaceous  than  to  the  nununuUtic  fbrmationa.  Tbese 
Bbotioni  are  verj  aimilar  in  general  character  to  some  between  Shiriz  and  Karmin. 
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of  Sarjin  are  on  the  strike  of  the  same  band  of  rock,  and  tite 
granitoid  mountains  forming  the  range  of  Kuh-i-Sh^-Sowfirin  are 
very  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  same  line,  so  that  It  appears  far 
from  improbable  that  the  great  band  of  granitoid  gneissic  Bchist«)8e 
and  slaty  rocks  extending  from  Mount  Ararat  to  the  borders  of 
Baluchistan,  a  distance  of  considerably  more  than  looo  miles,  is  con- 
tinuous, and  that  its  metamorphism  is  of  the  same  age.  That  age 
moreover  is  not  older  than  cretaceous,  if,  as  appears  probable,  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  altered  beds  both  south-west  of  Karmin  and  north 
of  Shir&z  represent  the  hippuritic  limestone,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  metamorphism  of  the  band  of  rock  men- 
tioned is  connected  with  the  volcanic  formations  which  in  places 
appear  to  be  associated  with  the  cretaceous  beds'.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  Abich  has  pointed  out,  in  the  Caucasus,  evidence  of 
great  volcanic  outbursts  towards  the  close  of  the  cretaceous  period. 

7,  Paubozoic. 

In  Southern  Persia  no  fossiliferous  rocks  are  known  of  older  date 
than  tbe  cretaceous  period,  but  the  age  of  the  salt  rocks  of  Hormuz 
and  tbe  other  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  not  been  ascertained, 
and  they  may  be  ancient,  though  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  tertiary.  In  Northern  Persia  there  is  a  great  development  of 
Devonian  and  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  Elburz,  extending  north- 
west to  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  where  they  have  been  fonnd  by 
Abich  around  Julfa,  north-west  of  Tabriz.  The  only  locality  in  the 
Zfigros  chain  at  which  paleozoic  formations  have  been  detected  is  in 
the  Bakhtiy&ri  mountains,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kuh-i-KelUr  range, 
about  50  or  60  miles  south-west  of  Isfab&n.  Here  Mr.  Loflus 
observed  some  highly  crystalline  grey  limestone  containing  a  species 
of  Ortkit  considered  by  Mr.  Morris  as  a  form  intermediate  between  a 
Devonian  and  Silurian  species.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  rock 
found  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Devonians  of  Northern  Persia, 
but  this  is  only  a  suggestion. 

In  the  only  case  in  which  an  opportunity  occurred  for  examining 
the  Paleeozoic  formations  of  the  Elburz,  which  was  close  to  the  town 
of  Anfin,due  north  of  Tehr&n,  I  found  very  thick  beds  of  carboniferons 
limestone,   containing   Produetvt  giganleut  in  places,   and  precisely 

'  Thew  rcTDarka  da  not  ^>ply  to  ihe  gnuilte  txiA  gneUa  of  Kahnirl. 
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similar  in  character  to  the  mountain  limestone  of  the  west  of  England, 
associated  here  and  there  with  shales,  which  were  more  or  less  car- 
bonaceous. In  some  of  these  shales  I  found  several  fossils,  especially 
Streptorhj/nchua  crenUtria,  Spirijer,  sp.,  Spiriferina,  sp.,  and  two  species 
of  Retepora,  which  Mr.  Etheridge,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
names,  considers  Devonian.  So  far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  very 
hasty  examination,  the  shales  in  which  the  fossils  occurred  were  not 
only  interstratilied  with  the  Productus  limestone,  but  they  were  high 
up  in  the  series;  the  sections  were  finely  seen  in  an  immense  gorge  in 
the  mountains,  and  although  I  tried  to  detect  evidence  of  faulting, 
I  could  see  none.  From  the  accounts  given  by  Abich  and  Grewingk, 
it  appears  that  similar  associations  of  Produclus  limestone,  with  beds 
contahiing  Devonian  foBeile,  are  found  elsewhere  in  Northern  Persia. 


SECONDARY. 


6.  LiASeic  AJiD  Jurassic. 

These  lower  secondary  formations,  like  the  Paleozoic,  have  not 
hitherto  been  recognised  in  Southern  Persia.  Mr.  Loftus  points  out 
that  some  of  the  altered  rocks  of  the  Z&gros  range  are  probably  of 
older  secondary  age,  and  be  describes  a  limestone  occurring  at  Miam 
Mir  Achmet,  between  B&sht  and  Filiyan,  north-west  of  Shir£z,  con- 
taining Ammonites  Grypkaa  Valuta  and  other  fossils,  as  of  this  date. 
The  species  of  fossils  are  not  mentioned,  but  the  occurrence  of  Toluta 
tends  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  strata  are  more  recent  than  the 
Jurassic  epoch,  and  the  beds  are  said  to  pass  upwards  into  a  hard 
yellow  compact  and  crystalline  limestone,  which  Mr.  Loftus  is  inclined 
to  refer  to  the  Nummulitic  group  *,  so  their  lower  secondary  age  is  by 
no  means  clearly  proved. 

Marine  Jurassic  rocks  are  said  by  Grewingk  to  be  found  in  the 
Araxes  valley  and  in  GhiUn,  but  he  has  included  Hippuritic  lime- 
stones, and  it  is  for  from  clear  that  all  the  rocks  described  are  not 
cretaceous.     Abich  describes  the  occurrence  of  Jurassic  formations  in 

'  Thsdcaoription  sgrcea  better  with  the  Hippuritic  limestone,  bo  ^u  m;  obaeTTktiani 
of  the  two  rocks  extended,  and  1  think  Mr.  Loftai  bu  in  WTenJ  cum  indadod  cre- 
(Mosone  limMtoDM  irhicb  are  freqaentl;  very  unfbadliferoiu  in  the  Nummulitia  group. 
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the  Caucaens  and  in  Kamb&gh,  and  iodicates  a  probable  locality 
south  of  the  Araxes,  but  does  not  prove  their  esietence  in  Northern 
Persia. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  Elburz  mountains  a  widely-spread  forma- 
tion contaioing  fossil  plants  of  unqneetionahle  lower  secondary  age, 
and  beds  of  coal.  The  principal  fossils  are  species  of  PlerophyUum, 
Palaozamia,  NilUonia,  Odonlopieris,  etc.  The  same  rocks  with  similar 
fossils  have  been  traced  far  into  the  Caucasus  by  Abich.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  all  the  coal  beds  of  the  Elburz  are  of  this  age,  nor 
whether  the  greenish  and  grey  shales  and  sandstones  so  largely 
developed  just  north  of  Tehr&n  should  be  referred  to  the  Jurassic 
formatioQ  ;  but  this  is  far  horn  improbable. 

5.  CBBTACEors  Sbkies. 

Rocks  of  cretaceous  age  occupy  an  extensive  area  in  Sonth-westem 
Persia,  and  it  appears  probable  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  plateau 
is  covered  with  formations  belonging  to  this  epoch.  The  most  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  series  is  massive  limestone,  usually  compact, 
but  sometimes  crystalline,  whitish,  pale  yellow,  pink,  grey,  or  slaty 
in  colour,  the  pale  tints  predominating.  The  peculiar  compact  texture, 
fine  grain,  and  conchoidal  fracture  of  the  most  common  variety  of 
limestone  are  characteristic,  and  the  form  of  the  hills  composed  of  it 
is  equally  so :  it  weathers  into  rounded  bosses,  with  a  very  pale< 
coloured  surface.     In  places  this  limestone  abounds  in  Hippurilet. 

With  the  limestone,  sandstones  and  shales  are*  associated,  usoally 
in  rather  thin  beds,  but  often  attaining  a  considerable  thickness.  The 
whole  series  near  Eiirm£n,  where  it  is  well  developed  and  consists 
chieBy  of  limestone,  appears  to  exceed  8000  feet  in  thickness,  and 
neither  the  top  nor  base  is  seen. 

Cretaceous  rocks  are  shown  by  Loftus  to  extend  throughout,  or 
almost  throughout,  the  Z^ros  range  from  a  little  south-west  of  Lake 
Urumiah  to  Persepolis;  and  I  have  traced  them  to  the  south-west, 
apparently  without  interruption  from  thb  point  north  of  Shir^  to 
about  half-way  between  Karm£n  and  Bam,  so  that  they  occupy  an 
unbroken,  or  almost  unbroken,  tract  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
at  least  800  miles  in  length.  This,  however,  only  gives  a  partial  idea 
of  their  range.  Loitns  frequently  mentions  bis  impression  that  some 
of  the  limestones  classed  by  him  as  Nummulitic  are  really  cretaceous ; 
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and  amongst  the  formations  of  doubtfiil  age  marked  in  his  map  as 
'  Blue  Limestone  and  Slate  Bocks,'  I  found  what  appeared  to  me 
unmistakeable  Hippnritic  limestone  in  eeveral  places  on  the  road 
between  Shir&z  and  Isfahan.  The  limestones  near  Isfahin,  south-west 
of  the  city  and  the  Mils  north  of  the  Bandftmir  valley,  near  Persepolis, 
are  both  marked  as  Nnmmulitio  by  Loftus,  hnt  appeared  to  me  pro- 
bably cretaceous,  and  in  the  last-named  locality  I  found  Hijtpuriles 
in  places.  Moreover,  many  of  the  isolated  masses  of  limestone  seen 
on  the  road  from  Isfahin  to  Tehran  had  precisely  the  same  character 
as  the  Hippnritic  beda  of  Earm&n,  and  in  some  blocks  of  limestone 
brought  from  a  hill  a  few  miles  east  of  Tehran  for  building  purposes 
I  found  HippHrilea  in  abundance.  According  to  Grewingk,  cretaceous 
beds  occur  in  the  Elburz,  and  in  Adarbaijin  they  were  detected  by 
Hommaire  de  Hell  near  Astrabfid,  and  they  are  well  known  to  be 
largely  developed  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Thus  the 
Persian  rocks  of  this  epoch  are  in  connection  with  those  of  southern 
and  south-eastern  Europe. 

The  south-eastern  limit  of  the  cretaceous  area  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained. Fossiliferous  limestones  were  found  as  far  as  Ehusrin,  about 
half-way  between  Karm^  and  Bam,  but  some  sandstones  and  shales 
very  probably  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  the  limestones  extended 
along  the  sonth-wcEtern  side  of  the  Bam  valley  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town,  and  limestones  of  unknown  age,  but  possibly  cretaceous, 
were  observed  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Bampur  plain. 

Besides  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  undoubted  cretaceoas  age,  there  are 
in  several  parts  of  Persia  volcanic  rocks,  chiefly  dolentes  and  ash  beds, 
often  associated  with  gravels,  conglomerates,  and  sandstones  of  un- 
mistakeably  aqueous  origin,  which  appear  in  places  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  cretaceous  series  that  their  contemporaneity  seems 
highly  probable.  Here  and  there,  as  near  Karmftn,  volcanic  rocks  are 
found  apparently  intercalated  amongst  cretaceous  strata,  and  as  Abich 
has  pointed  out  that  great  outbursts  of  volcanic  rocks  took  place  in  the 
Caucasus  towards  the  close  of  the  cretaceous  epoch,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  widely-extended  volcanic 
formations  of  Southern  and  South-western  Persia  should  be  referred 
to  the  same  geological  period.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  igneous 
rocks  are  probably  newer,  for  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  Elburz  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  as  are  also  those  of  the  country  between 
Bampur  and  Narmashir,  on  the  frontier  of  Balnchistdn,  whilst  the 
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basaltic  outbursts  seen  in  Baluchistiiii  ite^  are  in1rad«d  amongst  the 
nnmmnlitic  rocks. 

Another  circumstaDoe  which  tends  to  render  probable  a  late  cre- 
taceous or  poflt-cretaceons  date  for  some  of  the  volcanic  outbursts  is 
the  circnmstance  that  some  of  the  altered  rocks,  as  for  instance  those 
of  Sarj^  and  those  of  Asupfis,  appear  to  be  of  cretaceoas  age.  These 
have  already  been  described  under  the  heading  of  metamorphic 
rocks. 

If  we  indnde  the  Tolcanic  rocks,  whether  associated  with  sedi- 
mentary  beds  or  not,  in  the  formations  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cretaceous 
period,  it  is  evident  that  strata  belonging  to  this  series  occupy  all  the 
area  of  Western  and  Sonth-western  Persia,  where  rocks  have  been 
detected  from  the  outcrop  of  the  nummulitics  along  a  line  drawn 
south-west  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  Z&gros  range  to  the  borders  of 
the  interior  deserts,  and  from  the  base  of  the  Elburz  to  Baluchistfin. 
It  becomes  highly  probable  that  similar  rocks  extend  far  into  the 
central  deserts,  and  probably  cover  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
plateau. 


4.  NuuuuLinc  Sekies. 

Like  the  cretaceons  rocks,  the  nummulitic  beds  aro  found  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  Persia,  and  extend  thence  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Z&gros  range  to  Shir^.  Their  presence  in  Adarbaijjn 
and  the  Elburz  has  been  shown  by  various  observers.  I  met  with  them 
around  Shir&z,  and  in  the  country  intervening  between  the  lakes  of 
Shiriz  and  Nfriz,  but  the  whole  journey  from  Bam  to  Niriz  was  over 
older  rocks.  Throughout  the  area  traversed  between  6w£dar  and 
J£Ik,  and  from'  J&lk  to  Bamptir,  in  short,  during  the  whole  of  the 
journey  in  Baluchist&n,  the  only  fossiliferous  beds  observed,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  were  nummulitic  limestones,  and 
from  the  mode  of  association  of  the  sandstones  and  shales  which  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  country  with  the  limestones,  there  appears 
no  reason  for  separating  the  two.  Still  no  proof  of  their  identity  has 
been  found  beyond  conformity  in  a  much  disturbed  area,  where  nearly 
all  the  beds  are  vertical. 

Whether  the  BalticbisUn  nummulitics  are  connected  with  those  of 
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Shii^  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  far  &om  improbable  that  a 
continuoDS  belt  of  formations  of  tbis  age  extends  parallel  to  the  coast 
and  joins  the  two  tracta.  It  appears  bigfaly  probable  tbat  the  Dtun- 
mulities  of  Dizik  and  Rshin  are  a  portion  of  the  EaUt  and  Sind  area, 
which  again  is  joined  to  that  of  the  ^DJ&b  and  Af^h&nistin,  so  tbab 
the  platean  of  Persia  is  sorrounded  on  three  eides,  west,  south,  and 
east,  by  older  tertiary  forroations.  At  the  same  time  there  appears  to 
be  a  want  of  tertiary  beds  on  ench  portions  of  the  Persian  platean  as 
have  hitherto  been  examined'. 

The  nummulitics  near  Shir^  consist  chiefly  of  limestone,  with  a 
few  bands  of  sandstones  and  sandy  shales  intercalated.  The  limestone 
is  sometimes  compact,  bat  oflen  in  thin  beds,  decomposing  into  loose 
irregular  blocks.  So  for  as  it  was  observed,  it  never  occurred  in  such 
compact  masses  as  are  characteristic  of  the  Hippnritic  limestone,  the 
strata  were  thinner,  and  there  was  a  far  greater  tendency  to  decompose 
into  loose  blocks  on  the  surface.  More  compact  limestones,  however, 
are  described  by  Loftus  as  occurring  in  the  Z^os,  and  near  Shir&z 
and  Niriz  fragments  of  a  very  homogeneous  grey  limestone,  abounding 
in  Alveolma,  were  seen,  resembling  the  fine-textured  limestone,  con- 
taining the  same  fossil,  in  Sind  and  Baluchistan.  In  one  place 
east  of  Sarvistiin,  a  great  thickness  of  red  shales  and  variously 
coloured  sandstones  is  exposed,  which  apparently  belong  to  the  num- 
mnlitic  series,  although  their  relations  are  obscure.  Somewhat  similar 
beds  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Hippuritic  limestone  cliffs  near  the 
town  of  Niriz. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  firom  Loftus's  descriptions  and  detailed 
sections,  the  nummulitic  rocks  of  the  Z^ros  closely  resemble  those  of 
Shir^,  and  consist  chiefly  of  limestone  of  various  colours,  often  com- 
pact and  crystalline. 

The  rocks  of  BaluchisttiD  are  very  different.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
shales  and  thinly-bedded  sandstones,  grey,  greenish  grey,  brown,  ot 
slaty  in  colour,  with  occasional  beds  of  harder  sandstone.  In  soma 
places  they  are  much  hardened,  and  become  slaty,  well-marked 
cleavage  being  developed  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  even  incipient 
foliation.     At  a  few  localities,  as  about  Hung,  north  of  the  Ptshin 

'  Ah  alreBdj  Doticed.  Grewinglc  atatei  that  Nummulitic  limeitoiie  ocoura  near  Yeid. 
Thii  howevir,  like  the  unerted  occurrence  M  Kohnid,  needi  eonfinnktion,  {t  being  po*- 
■ible,  unleu  the  fonila  were  carefully  oompored,  that  Bome  ot  the  Hippuritic  limestouei 
were  taken  (or  NummuUtic. 
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Valley,  near  Dizak,  and  near  Magas,  compact  grey  and  whitiali  lime> 
etones  containing  NummuliUt  and  diveolina  occur,  usually  in  small 
isolated  masses,  bat  near  Mogas  forming  a  high  range  of  hills,  Tliese 
limefitones,  although  not  in  continuous  hands,  recur  along  the  same 
strike,  the  Magas  rocks  being  on  the  general  strike  of  those  seen  - 
between  Hshin  and  Hung. 

The  most  curious  point  connected  nith  all  these  Baluchistfin  beds 
is  that,  throughout  the  whole  area  traversed,  they  dip  at  ezceaetvely 
high  angles,  being  very  often  vertical,  or  nearly  vertical,  for  miles 
together.  A  great  thickness  of  beds  must  be  exposed,  and  the  question 
arises  whether  all  are  nummulitic,  or  only  those  associated  with  the 
limestones.  But  there  is  no  difference  in  mineral  character  between 
any  of  them,  indeed  the  similarity  throughout  is  most  marked,  and, 
although  it  ie  quite  possible  that  different  formations  may  occur,  no 
way  of  distinguishing  them  was  detected. 

3.  Gypsifbhous  Series. 

No  opportunity  was  afforded  of  studying  these  rocks  during  my 
journey  through  Persia.  The  name  was  applied  by  Loftus  to  all 
stratified  deposits  above  the  nummulitic  limestone.  The  beds  thus 
named  are  of  great  thickness,  and  their  exact  geological  horizon, 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  fossil  evidence,  is  not  determined.  They  are 
doubtless  newer  tertiary,  but  whether  Miocene  or  Fliocene  is  un- 
certain. 

These  beds,  according  to  Loftus,  occupy  the  whole  outer  slope  of 
the  Z&gros  range,  and  are  found  locally  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 
They  nowhere  are  known  to  exist  on  the  inner  or  north-eastern  slope 
of  the  Zfigros ;  they  have  been  traced  from  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris,  to 
Kizrun,  west  of  Shiriiz,  hut  are  not  known  with  certainty  farther  to 
the  south-east,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  whether  they  are  repre- 
sented partly  or  wholly  by  the  Makrfin  group. 

The  general  section  of  the  Gypsiferous  series  ia  said  by  Loftus 
to  be — 

1 .  Fine  gravel,  passing  into 

3.  Friable,  red,  calcareous  sandstone. 

3,  Variegated  marie,  frequently  saliferonsj  with  vast  deposits  of 
gypsum,  and  thin  beds  of  impure  limestone. 

There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  the  salt  rocks  of  Hormiuz,  Larab, 
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Kiahm,  and  other  islaods  of  tbe  Fersiut  Golf  may  represent  the  Gyp- 
siferous  §erie§.  Certaioly  the  beds  in  qaeetion  have  a  very  ancient 
appearance,  but  this  may  be  doe  to  the  association  of  volcanic  rocks. 
Salt  occurs  in  the  Gypsiferoue  series,  though  not  in  the  same 
abondance  as  in  tlie  Hormuz  beds,  bat  the  latter  resemble  the  former 
in  several  peculiarities  of  mineral  character,  aach  as  the  presence  of 
gypsum. 

Am  regards  the  age  of  the  salt-bearing  beds,  all  that  has  been 
ascertained  is  that  the  newer  tertiary  Makr&n  beds  rest  unconformably 
upon  them,  and  that  they  are  greatly  disturbed.  Still  the  nnmrnalitics 
in  Baluchistiin  are  just  as  old-looking  and  are  found  vertical  over  an 
enormous  area. 

The  salt  formation  consists  of  beds  of  rock-salt  more  or  less  pnre, 
frequently  mixed  with  reddish  cUy  interetratified  with  shales  and  sandy 
beds,  often  of  bright  red  and  reddish  brown  colours,  and  vrith  volcanic 
rocks,  dolerites  and  trachytes.  Micaceous  and  specular  iron  ore  and 
iron  pyrites  are  associated,  and  gypsum  and  sulpbnr  are  said  to  occur. 
The  quantity  of  rock-salt  in  some  places  is  enormous ;  at  Hormuz  it 
appears  to  eqnal  or  exceed  in  amount  all  the  other  constituent  parts  of 
the  formation  together,  bat  it  is  not  extracted  in  any  large  quantity. 

The  appearance  of  these  rocks  from  a  distance  is  very  characteristic, 
owing  to  the  rich  red  and  brown  colours  assumed  by  them,  and  to  the 
singularly  craggy  appearance  prodnced  by  the  solubility  of  tbe  salt. 
The  formation  appears  to  occur  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  islands  of  tlie 
Persian  Gulf,  those  near  the  Persian  as  well  as  those  near  the  Arabian 
coast.  It  is  also  found  at  a  few  places  on  the  Persian  coast,  as  at  lUs 
Bost&nah  *,  south-west  of  linga,  and  some  other  spota  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  ^. 

2.  Mak&am  Gkoups. 
Throughout  the  Makr&a  or  Baluchistan  coast,  from  near  the  frontier 
of  Sind  to  tbe  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  hills  and  headlands  are 
composed  of  a  late  tertiary  formation,  differing  entirely  ia  mineral 
character  from  the  Gypsiferous  series  of  Loflus,  of  which,  or  part  of 
which,  it  may  however  be  a  marine  equivalent.  Tbe  distance  from  the 
coast  to  which  this  group  extends  is  quite   unknown,  except  near 

'  Thii  WM  not  eiunined,  but  the  roclu  prMent  tbe  otianicterutie  appMnoce  of  tha 
Mlt-beitrlng  bed^. 

*  Compare  Cuter,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1859,  iiriii,  p.  44. 
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Gw&lar,  where  it  is  found  for  aboat  20  miles  inland  before  the  Num- 
mulitio  formation  crops  out  from  beneath  it. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  it  probable  that  the  rocks  forming  the  hills 
along  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  belong  to  the  same 
formation,  aod  that  it  also  fonos  the  surface  of  many  of  the  islands  in 
the  Gulf,  resting  unconformably  upon  the  salt  rocks  just  described. 

For  this  formation  I  have  proposed  the  name  of  the  Makr&n  group*, 
which  may  be  retained  until  the  position  of  the  beds  in  the  general 
series  is  determined.  The  prevailing  rock  along  the  coast  is  a  pale 
grey  clay  or  marl,  more  or  less  indurated,  occasionally  intersected  by 
veins  of  gypsum,  usually  eandy,  and  often  highly  calcareous,  occurring 
in  beds  of  great  thickness.  With  this,  clay  bands  of  shelly  limestone, 
calcareous  grit  and  sandstone  are  interstratified,  but  these  usually 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  mass,  although  their  greater  hardness 
makes  them  conspicuous  at  the  surface.  Inland,  near  Gw^ar,  the  clays 
are  less  developed,  and  thinly-bedded  sandstones  are  the  prevailing 
beds. 

Nothing  accurate  has  been  determined  hitherto  as  to  the  thickness 
of  the  Makritn  group,  and  very  little  cau  be  stated  as  to  any  definite 
distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  the  different  beds  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. From  the  sections  exposed  on  the  sides  of  the  hill-ranges  in 
Baluchist&n,  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  an  aggregate  thickness 
of  2000  or  3000  feet  can  be  assigned  to  the  group ;  probably  this  is 
much  below  the  truth.  From  what  Httle  was  seen  of  the  basal  portion 
near  B&hu  Kalfit,  where  the  Makr&n  beds  rest  upon  the  Nummu- 
litics,  it  seems  probable  that  the  grey  clays,  with  rather  thick  bands  of 
calcareous  sandstone,  as  at  Gw^dar,  are  the  upper  members  of  the 
group,  that  the  sandstone  beds  become  thin  and  much  more  numerous 
below,  and  at  the  same  time  less  calcareous,  whilst,  still  further  down, 
sandstone  predominates,  and  clay,  if  it  occurs,  is  altogether  sub- 
ordinate. But  it  is  not  quit«  certain  that  the  sandstones  without 
clay  are  not  nummulitic. 

The  rocks  of  the  Makr&n  group  are  highly  foisiliferous,  but  na- 
fortunately  the  fossils  have  not  hitherto  been  fully  examined,  and 
therefore  all  that  can  at  present  be  said  of  their  age  is  that  they 
represent  a  portion  of  the  later  tertiary  epoch  *.      From   a  cursory 

'  Recorda,  Geologic*!  Sorrey  of  lodift,  1871,  t,  p.  43. 

*  My  own  fouil  coUectioni  rrom  the  BaliiduBUn  oout  and  the  P«rauui  Gulf,  containing 
man;  fine  Echinodcrmata  beaiiles  MoUosca,  wwe  Mut  to  Calcutta  in  the  hope  that  taj  lata 
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examination  of  some  shells  collected  by  Captain  Stiffe,  Mr.  Etheridge 
thought  that  Miocene  forms  could  be  detected  amongat  them,  but  the 
same  gentleman  has  very  kindly  examined  a  larger  collection  made 
at  Gw^dar  by  Dr.  Day,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  an  opportunity  of 
examining  them,  and  he  considers  that  the  shells  collected  have  a 
very  late  facies,  and  may  even  be  Pleistocene.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  forms  included  in  Dr.  Day's  collection ; — 

D(^um,  sp. 

Nalick  LunuckiuiK,  or  >  doael;  allied  fbnn. 

N.,  sp.  sniAll. 

Cwithium  torulunm  L.  >pud  Hvere. 

TuiriMlln,  sp. 

IHanirellk,  sp.  near  F.  italica  and  F.  imhrieala. 

jDiiiui«ttiH  (or  TkIodb),  DMT  /■  Cutiiiiigiajia. 

9«lliiia  edentula,  SpeDgler. 

Veniu,  ip.  near  V.  plieata,  L.,  and  V.  nvota,  Cheni. 

CytherBfL  (meretrix),  near  C.  lyrodi,  Dmh. 

Astnrte  t  sp.  cloeelr  tXHod  la  Ciree  eorrugata,  Cham.  I  dredgod  thii  fp«c!e* 
liiing.  Mr.  Ethertdge  pointa  out  that  it  i*  iM«rar  to  Atlarlt  tlMn  to 
Virte. 

Diplodunbt,  ip. 

Cardium,  two  sp.,  ODa  near  C,  pap}/raetum. 

Cluunn,  ep.  near  C.  iotloina,  «tc. 

CbuDA  (or  Cleidotlwreu?),  ip. 

Aica,  foDT  or  fire  ipooioi— one  of  which  ta  A.  iParaSdepipedum)  tortuott,  th« 
othon  allied  to  Tkrioaa  recent  fimna. 

PectunonluB,  two  spedea,  one  allied  to  P.  patinifonnU,  Laoiarck,  tho  oth^ 
allied  to  P.  lividiu. 

Feoten,  sp.  aomewhat  lesambling  P.  pgxidatui. 

Oatrea,  ap, 

Temaopleimi,  two  ip. 

Eupaammia,  ap.  (coral). 

Heandrina,  sp.  (coral). 

Operculinai,  ap. 
The  most  characteristic  and  abundant  fossils  are  the  Jrtarte,  allied  to 
A.  {Circe)  eorrugata,  Ostica,  Pecteu,  and  Balanua.  These  appear  to  bo 
almost  always  found  where  fossils  are  present.  From  the  very  small 
number  which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  identify  with  living 
species,  although  I  have  compared  all  carefully  with  the  Sritisb 
Moseam  eollections,  I  think  an  earlier  age  than  Pleistocene  must  be 
assigned  to  the  Makrin  gronp,  but  before  this  and  other  tertiary  for> 

Mend,  Dr.  Stolicika,  would  be  able  to  examine  them.  Hia  ei^agement  with  the  Ttukand 
expedition,  and  hia  untimely  death  on  bia  Mtum  )oume;,  have  pMvented  thia^  and  I  h»re 
not  had  time  to  obt^u  the  foaails  froia  India  and  examine  them  mjaelt 
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tnatioQs  in  Southern  Aeia  can  be  correctly  referred  to  their  geological 
podtion,  the  whole  series  of  tertiary  beds  and  the  recent  f&uoa  most 
receive  more  study  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  tbem. 

1.  Qdateknabt  OB  Recent. 

Under  this  general  t«nn  I  include  all  the  surface  accomidations  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  clay  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Persia  and  on  the 
bill  slopes^,  the  raised  beaches  or  calcareous  conglomerate  oceumng 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plains. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  general  geological 
features,  deposits  of  large  and  small  pebbles,  boulders,  olay  and  sand, 
of  geologically  recent  origin,  and  often  of  such  thickness  as  to  cover 
all  other  formations  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  together,  cover  an 
enormous  area  in  Persia;  probably  more  than  one-half  the  surface  of 
the  conntty  is  occupied  by  them.  In  this  prevalence  of  superficial 
deposits,  and  also  in  the  forms  they  assume,  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  similarity  between  Persia  and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia,  and 
throughoat  Turldstjui,  Afgbfinist&i,  and  Tibet  there  is  the  same 
aridity,  small  rainiall,  absence  or  scarcity  of  rivers,  and  paucity  of 
cultivated  land,  combined  with  the  same  recurrence  of  broad  desert 
or  semi-desert  plains,  often  without  an  outlet,  surrounded  by  barren 
moim  tains. 

The  deposits  in  the  central  portdons  of  the  desert  plains  are  usually 
a  fine  pale-coloured  loam,  often  covered  over  by  shifting  sands.  These 
fine  deposits  may  be  of  lacustrine  origin,  for  it  is  probable  tiiat  lakes 
have  once  existed  in  the  enclosed  plains  without  outlets,  which  are 
now  deserts.  The  surface  appears  flat,  but  there  is  probably  in  all 
cases  an  imperceptible  slope  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain.  The 
margins  of  the  plains  usually  consist  of  a  long  slope  composed  of 
gravel  and  boulders,  and  with  a  surface  inclination  of  !<>  to  y.  Such 
slopes  often  extend  to  a  distance  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  from  the 
base  of  the  hills  bounding  the  plain,  the  difierence  in  level  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  ^e  incline  being  frequently  aooo  feet  or 
even  more.  What  proportion  of  this  depth  consists  of  detritus  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  depth  of  the  deposit  must  be  great,  because 
bills  of  solid  rock  but  rarely  emerge  from  it.  The  pebbles  and 
>  Compw«  Qottt.  Jour.  QtnA.  Boo.  nix,  p.  49I. 
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boulden  are  often  angular  or  sabsngnlar,  and  mixed  with  large 
blocks  Bometimea  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter  j  all  are  derived 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Nothing  resembliog  a  beach  deposit 
has  been  noticed  in  any  case. 

From  many  of  the  desert  plains  valleys  of  great  breadth  extend 
into  the  more  hilly  r^ons.  Along  the  sides  of  these  valleys  there 
are  precisely  the  same  slopes  of  gravel  as  on  the  margins  of  the 
plains.  Several  instances  of  these  slopes  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
Euhsequent  pages ;  some  of  the  most  remarkable  occur  near  Bam, 
KarmiUj  Kishfin,  and  Tehr&n.  They  are,  however,  ill  marked  or 
wanting  near  Shir&z,  and  appear  not  to  occur  ia  the  valleys  which 
contain  running  streams  such  as  that  of  the  Bandamir, 

In  many  places,  even  at  higher  elevations  tbut  those  of  the  desert 
plains,  immense  accumulations  of  coarse  gravel  are  met  with,  covering 
the  country,  so  that  only  the  higher  peaks  rise  above  them.  This 
was  noticed  between  Rdyin  and  Karmin,  and  on  the  ranges  between 
Karmin  and  Sarj&n.  These  high  deposits  may  be,  in  part  at  least, 
glacial,  but  all  the  pebbles  and  boulders  appeared  to  be  rounded. 
In  general  these  deposits  are  destitute  of  stratificatiouj  but  sometimes 
they  are  distinctly  bedded.  In  a  few  instances,  as  north  of  Ghistigfia 
in  Balfichistfin,  near  Ob£rik '  N.  W.  of  Bam,  and  near  Kanaka  S.  E. 
of  Karm&n,  the  beds  of  gravel  have  been  greatly  disturbed.  At  Ghisti- 
g£n  the  disturbed  beds  may  have  been  older  than  those  of  the  plain,  and 
perhaps  represented  the  Makrin  group,  but  elsewhere  they  appeared 
to  pass  into  the  horizontal  undisturbed  strata  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Terraces  of  gravel  are  a  strongly-marked  feature  of  the  valleys  and 
plains  of  BaltichiHtin.  The  valleys  themselves  are  mostly  flat,  and 
frequently  very  broad,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the .  enclosing  hills  terrace 
above  terrace  is  seen,  frequently  to  a  height  of  loo  feet  above  the 
present  valley.  These  terraces  are  extremely  irregular  to  height  and 
nze,  they  not  unfrequently  cap  isolated  hills  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley  (as  in  one  instance  close  to  fi&hu  KaUt,  or  along  its  edge),  or 
they  extend  up  the  lateral  valleys  iax  into  the  hills,  which  are  often 
not  much  higher.  Frequently  they  are  hundreds  of  yards  broad,  cut 
up  by  ravines  and  side  valleys,  and  they  consist  of  stones,  sand,  and 
clay,  OBually  but  little  cemented  together. 

The  formation  of  theee  terraces  is  well  seen  north  and  west  of 

*  Called<Awicik'a(pi^i95,  vol.  i.— J'./.O. 
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Kshin,  A  great  part  of  the  broad  flat  valley  in  which  Hsiun  lies, 
five  to  seven  miles  across,  consists  of  gravel  washed  down  from  the 
hills,  the  Bur&ce  being  nearly  flat.  This  plain  slopes  away  from  the 
hills,  the  slope  being  rather  sharper  near  the  base  of  the  latter,  and 
there  is  a  broad  fan-shaped  slope  of  detritus  at  the  exit  of  each  little 
ranne.  The  streams  coming  from  the  ravines  spread  themselves  over 
the  snrtace,  distributing  the  gravel  and  sand  washed  down. 

West  of  Pishin  this  plain  is  in  places  washed  away  near  the  B&hu 
stream,  and  its  remains  appear  as  a  series  of  terraces,  marking  probably 
successive  levels  of  the  stream,  which  has  gradually  cut  its  way  to  a 
lower  level. 

Calcareous  conffhmeraie  of  coast. 

This  is  an  impure  loose-textured  limestone,  often  closely  resembling 
in  appearance  the  well-known  calcaire  grossifere,  of  which  Paris  is 
built,  aboimding  in  shells  (often  as  casts  only)  and  corals,  the  majority 
belonging  to  forme  now  common  on  the  coast.  It  is  said  to  be  found 
at  many  places  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  at  Bushahr  it 
forms  a  low  cliff  and  supplies  the  stone  from  which  the  town  is  built. 
The  same  is  the  case  at  Cape  Jishk,  just  outside  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf.  The  same  formation  is  seen  on  many  of  the  islands  in  the  Gulf, 
and  is  in  some  cases  evidently  a  raised  coral  reef.  It  of  course  proves 
elevation  of  the  coast  in  recent  geological  times, 

A  similar  formation  is  common  locally  in  Western  India,  as  at 
Bombay,  where  Dr.  Carter  described  it  as  '  littoral  concrete.' 

Alluvium  <^  Metopotamia. 

The  alluvium  deposits  of  the  Mesopotamian  plains  have  been 
described  by  Loftus  (Q.  J.  C.  S.  x\,  p.  349),  who  divides  them  into 
flnviatile  and  marine,  and  shows  that  whilst  the  former  are  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  the  latter  cover  an  extensive  area 
and  extend  at  least  250  miles  from  the  present  northern  termination 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  marine  nature  of  these  deposits  is  proved 
by  their  abounding  in  marine  shells  of  species  identical  with  those 
now  living  in  the  Gulf.  The  fluviatile  alluvium  '  consists  of  a  stiff  blue 
or  fine  arenaceous  grey  clay,  and  fine  sand  or  gravel.'  The  marine 
beds  are  composed  of  '  dark  grey  or  reddish-yellow  loose  sands  and 
sandy  marls.' 

H  b  2 
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Subreeent  VoUanie  Socks. 


It  is  only  necessary  to  meDtioo  tliese  in  order  to  point  out  tbeir 
distribation.  Volcanoes  haTe  existed  in  recent  geolc^cal  times  in 
North-western  Fenia,  and  on  the  Sonth-eastem  frontier,  close  to 
Ballicbist&n. 

The  principal  volcanoes  of  North-western  Persia  are  Mount  Ararat 
on  the  frontier,  Sahend,  soath  of  Tabriz,  SavaUn,  east  of  Tabriz,  and 
Damivand,  north-east  of  Tehr&n.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit 
any  of  these  mountains  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  descriptions  of  them 
given  by  other  travellers. 

In  Soath-westem  Persia  are  the  K^-i-Basm&n  and  Kuh-i-NansbiUa 
north  of  Bampur,  and  several  small  craters  a  little  farther  west  on  the 
edge  of  the  Narmashir  desert ', 

In  conclnsion  a  brief  attempt  may  be  made  to  show  what  has  been 
the  probable  geological  history  of  Persia  during  the  later  mesozoic 
and  tertiary  periods.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  we  have  only 
fragmentary  records  of  the  earlier  formations,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
country  has  been  examined,  they  are  only  known  to  be  represented  in 
the  region  south  of  Adarbaijfin  and  the  Elborz  range  by  a  few  local 
representations  in  the  Zfigros  mountains. 

It  is  evident  that  during  cretaceous  times  the  greater  portion  and 
probably  the  whole  of  Southern  and  South-western  Persia  was  beneath 
the  sea.  We  know  that  at  this  period  there  was  a  great  development 
of  land  in  what  is  at  present  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  south  of  Persia 
and  Arabia,  and  that  very  probably  land  communication  existed 
between  India  and  Africa.  Towards  the  close  of  the  cretaceous  epoch 
a  great  change  took  place  accompanied  by  volcanic  outbursts  in  the 
Caucasus,  over  a  great  area  in  Western  India',  and  probably  in  several 
parts  of  Persia,  and  the  result  was  the  elevation  of  the  Z^gros  range, 
and  perhaps  of  the  country  now  fomiing  the  Persian  plateau.     Unless 

I  Mud  TolouiMf,  »a  die]' are  G«Ued,  abound  on  partiof  theBiiMohiiUnooiat  aaitof  Uw 
P«nUii  frontier,  but  I  do  not  know  of  ui;  occairing  in  Fanimn  UrrHorj,  StiU  it  ia  bjr 
no  moana  uDprobkble  that  (ome  anj  ooour.  1  do  not  oonnder  thoae  I  have  exanuoad  aa 
baring  anj  connezloD  with  true  Tolcanic  action,  thejr  are  caai«d  by  BTolutioD  of  gai,  ap- 
parentl;  light  carburett«d  h;dtogeD  throitgh  beds  of  clay ;  the  water  brought  np  with  the 
gaa  fbnni  mud,  wbioh  ii  ejected. 

*  I  hare  pointed  out  that  the  age  of  the  Deocan  and  Bombay  tnp*  of  India  ia  approil- 
inataly  latv  eretaoMOt  memoin,  Qeological  Surrey  of  India,  vol.  n,  p.  i  jg. 
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the  asserted  existence  of  nammalitic  rocks  near  Yezd  and  Kohrud 
be  confirmed,  there  is  no  evidence  at  present  that  the  Persian  high- 
lands have  been  submerged  since  the  close  of  the  mesozoic  epoch. 

The  south-weet  slopes  of  the  Z&gros  and  the  countiy  on  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea  were  however  etill  beneath  the 
ocean  in  early  tertiary  times,  and  the  nnmmulitic  sea  extended  far  to 
the  eastward  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  very 
possibly  occupied  the  plains  of  Northern  India  and  the  Panjib.  It 
certainly  covered  nearly  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  of  BaMchistAn 
and  Sind.  To  what  ext«nt  elevation  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
eocene  epoch  and  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  gypsiferoua  and 
Makr&B  beds  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  later  tertiary  times 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  further  north  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  also  under  water.  Up  to  a  veiy  late  period  also  the  Gulf 
extended  far  into  Mesopotamia.  It  is  probable  that  this  extension 
of  the  Persian  Gnlf  was  contemporaneous  with  the  existence  of  a  great 
inland  lake  covering  the  Aralo-Caspian  plain  north  of  Persia,  and 
extending  west  to  the  Danube,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Persia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  enjoyed  a  much  damper 
climate  than  at  present '. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  the  plains  of  Persia,  now  flat  deserts, 
were  covered  by  lakes,  some  and  perhaps  all  of  which  were  salt  or 
brackish.  It  is  the  deposits  in  these  lakes  which  have  formed  the 
deep  accumulations  of  sand  and  cUy,  the  surfaces  of  which  now  form 
the  deseri;  plains  occupying  so  lai^  a  portion  of  the  country.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  the  formation  of  these  lakes,  the  plateau  of 
Persia  must  have  been  cut  into  river  valleys,  for  the  rocks  which  once 
filled  the  depressions  of  the  present  desert  basins  must  have  been  cut 
out  by  the  action  of  rain  and  running  water,  and  the  detritus  carried 
to  the  sea.     It  may  perhaps  hare  been  the  same  elevatory  movements 

'  I  b>Te  intsred  lomewlikt  into  thii  quation  in  a  ihort  pkpar,  klratdy  qaoW,  Qtuirt. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soo.  1B73,  vol.  xiiz,  p.  50a.  Foe  infiirmatian  on  the  Aialo-CiHpUn  am,  tha 
following  irorlu  mky  bo  oonBnlted  : — ' 

Murchiion,  do  Vemenil  and  tod  Kejnerling,  'Ruh^  and  tbe  Ural  Mountnins,' 
i.  pp.  i97-3»S- 

Humboldt,  '  Aiie  Centntle,'  ii,  pp.  111-364. 

Von  Bser,  'Caipucha  Stndian,'  Bull.  Soo.  Imp.  Sci.  St.  Pot.  ziii,  1855,  pp.  193,  3^5  i 
»iT.  i8s6,  p.  I ;  IT,  1857,  pp.  33.65-  81,  113,  117. 

Do  I^lippi,  ■  Vii^o  in  Penia,'  pp.  303-315. 
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which  conrerted  the  Beas  of  the  Makr&n  period  into  dry  land  and 
dfttamed  ap  the  outlets  of  the  riTer  valleyB,  and  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  already  a  diminution  of  the  rainfall,  to  which  the  valleys 
owed  their  origin,  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  water  flowing  down 
the  river  channels  no  longer  sufficed  to  cut  down  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  the  elevation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  stream  beds.  The 
outburst  of  volcanoes  in  Northern  Baluchist&n  was  perhape  syn- 
chronous with  the  elevation  just  mentioned. 

As  the  rain&ll  farther  diminished,  the  lakes  gradually  dried  up, 
and  the  streams  which  had  formerly  carried  down  the  detritus  of  the 
hilb  now  only  transported  such  debris  as  run  and  ftoet  detached  from 
the  surface  to  the  base  of  the  incline,  where  it  formed  a  long  slope  of 
gravel  and  sand  such  as  we  now  see  on  the  edges  of  the  deserts. 
That  a  paucity  of  rainfall  is  the  cause  of  these  enormous  slopes  of 
gravel  appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  similar  accumulations 
appear  throoghont  the  world  to  be  characteristic  of  comparatively  dry 
climates.  But  the  regions  in  which  such  accumulations  are  found 
must  once  have  engaged  a  larger  rainfall,  or  the  valleys  and  basins 
now  being  filled  up  could  never  have  been  formed '. 

Of  glacial  action  in  Persia  there  is,  perhaps,  a  trace  in  the  thick 
gravel  found  locally,  as  near  Karm&n,  on  ranges  of  considerable  height. 
At  the  same  time  no  clear  evidence  of  inaction  could  be  detected. 
In  the  £)hurz  mountains,  which  are  in  about  36°  latitude,  neither 
Pe  Filippi  nor  I  coold  find  any  evidence  of  former  glacial  action.  It 
is  true  that  neither  of  ns  had  much  opportunity  for  exploring,  bat 
■it  IS  remarkable  that  Abioh  should  have  called  attention  to  the  same 
absence  of  glaciation  in  the  Caucasas. 

>  Mj  brother.  Mr.  H.  F.  BUtifbrd,  tuu  Boggoted  to'tne  that  the  groitAr  humidity  of 
PersM  and  the  neighboaring  coatitriea  in  former  timei  may  hare  p*rtlj  kceoiiiitfld  for  the 
former  great  eitsnmoD  of^uien  in  the  north- wvt  Himnliiju.  If  the  west  wind  Ml  pre- 
ndent  in  North-westem  India  were  moLit,  '"«'-»»'l  of  being  hot  and  dry  ai  tt  now  ia,  ther* 
would  be  cart«Jnl;  •  great  Increaae  in  the  depontion  of  now  on  the  Wedwn  Himalayan 
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PART   II. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BOCKS  SEEN  ON  JOURNEY. 

1.     Gwddar  to  Jdlk. 

The  whole  coast  of  Baluchist&ti,  from  near  Cape  Monze  west  of 
Kar&cbi  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  appears,  bo  far  as  could  he 
judged  from  its  aspect  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  and  its  cursory 
examination  at  Rfis  MaUn,  Fasn!,  Gwidar,  Cb^hb&r,  and  J&bk,  to 
consist  of  one  group  of  rocks,  which  I  have  called  the  Makrin  group, 
from  the  name  commoaly  applied  to  the  coast  and  the  country  adjoin- 
ifig  it.  This  group  of  beds  is  elsewhere  described  generally ;  near 
Gwadar  it  is,  as  usual,  represents  by  thick  beds  of  pale  grey  clay, 
more  or  less  indurated  with  layers  of  calcareous  conglomerate,  grit,  and 
sandstone. 

Gwfidar  is  situated  on  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  not  half-a-mile  broad 
at  the  town,  with  a  deep  bay  on  both  sides.  No  rocks  are  seen  in 
this  isthmnsj  which  unites  with  the  mainland  a  peculiarly-shaped  flat- 
topped  headland,  9  miles  long  from  east  to  west  by  2}  miles  broad, 
its  greatest  length  being  thus  parallel  with  the  general  direction  of 
the  coast  line.  It  is  composed  of  the  usual  clays,  with  bands  of 
calcareous  0ODglomerat«,  hard  layers  of  which  form  the  upper  surface, 
A  few  large  oysters  occur  in  the  conglomerate,  and  in  some  of  the  clay 
beds,  Cerithium,  Turritella,  Foraminifera,  and  Balani  are  found. 

The  road  taken,  after  leaving  Gwidar,  runs  west  not  &r  from  the 
coast,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gwatar  Bay.  The  country  near  the 
sea  consists  principally  of  a  flat  sandy  plain,  covered  in  parts  by 
hillocks  of  blown  sand.  At  Ankora,  12  miles  from  Gwfidar,  a  small 
stream,  containing  brackish  water,  is  crossed.  The  tide  rises  as  far  as 
the  crossing  place.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream,  a  few  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  are  beds  of  marine  shells,  Doatnia,  Area,  Contit, 
Natica,  etc.,  in  loose  argillaceous  sands,  sereiat  of  the  species,  and 
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perhspa  all,  bein^  thoae  now  common  on  the  court.  Hiis  bed  ia 
evideotlf  a  nib>recent  formation,  and  probably  a  form  of  the  coast 
depont,  wbicb,  at  J4s1ik  and  elsewhere,  takes  the  shape  of  a  ahd] 
)imeatoDe.  Fragmente  of  a  bed  containing  recent  shells,  and  apparentlj 
belon^ng  to  the  same  formation,  are  common  on  the  shore  at  Gvidar, 
but  their  origin  was  not  aacertained.  Sncfa  beds,  wherever  thej  oocor, 
aflbrd  evidence  of  a  rise  of  land  along  the  coast  at  no  distant  geol<^;ical 
period,  and  similar  evidenoe  has  been  noticed  at  several  spots  along 
the  coast  of  Persia,  Baltichist^  Sind,  and  Katiiiaw&r,  and  also  at 
Bombay. 

From  Anbora  to  Falari,  and  thence  to  the  D&ifat  river,  the  road, 
which  is  along  the  line  of  the  telegraph,  traverses  a  flat  plain  of  sandy 
clay.  Rocks  of  the  Makrtln  series  crop  out  to  the  north  of  the  rood 
as  far  as  Falari,  and  here  and  there  farther  west.  There  are  also  hills 
on  the  sea-coast  in  places.  The  dip,  near  FaUri,  is  a  little  east  of 
south.     Some  TurriUlta  occur  in  these  beds. 

In  the  stream  at  Falari  there  are  large  pebbles  of  nummiilitic 
limestone,  but  these,  as  well  as  rounded  fragments  of  a  basaltic  rock 
found  scattered  about  the  plain,  are  probably  derived  from  the  con- 
glomerates of  the  Makrin  series.  Beds  of  marine  shells  are  scattered 
here  and  there  about  the  plain  near  Falari,  affording  additional 
evidence  of  recent  elevation  above  the  sea. 

The  D&sht  river  rune  through  a  very  large  plain,  so  perfectly  flat  as 
to  become  almost  covered  with  water  in  heavy  rain.  The  Darabal 
hilli  near  Owatur  Bay  rise  from  the  middle  of  this  plain.  They  con- 
ust  of  sandy  clay  and  sandstone  dipping  in  various  directions  at  rather 
high  angles. 

Afler  crossing  the  DtUbt  river,  the  road  &om  G^widar  to  B6h& 
Kal&t  enters  the  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  plain  at  a  place  called 
Samfln,  The  rocks  of  the  hills  between  this  place  and  Bahli  EaUt 
arc  very  similar  to  those  of  Darabal  hill,  pale-coloured  clay,  with 
numerous  thin  bands  of  rather  fla^y  soft  sandstone,  often  more  or 
less  calcareous.  All  the  ranges  have  a  peculiar  dns^  appearance,  or, 
in  strong  sunlight,  reddish  brown,  owing  to  tiieir  surfaces  being 
covered  by  fragments  of  the  sandstone,  lefl  behind  when  the  soft  clays 
are  washed  away  by  rain.  The  dips  of  the  rocks  are  very  variaUe, 
but  usually  higl^.  West  of  Sam&n,  however,  the  beds  are  nearly 
horizontal  over  a  considerable  area. 

Approaching  Bihu  Eal&t,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  character  of 
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the  rocks,  imd  thick  bands  of  sandBtoae,  greenish  or  pale  brown  in 
colour,  are  met  with,  whilst  the  cUjs  become  less  abundant.  Owing 
to  the  great  distorhance  to  which  all  the  beds  have  been  subjected, 
their  seqaence  is  far  from  clear ;  but  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  probable 
that  these  sandstones  are  lower  in  the  series  than  the  beds  in  which 
the  clays  predominate,  as  near  Gwidar. 

The  low  hills,  five  miles  north-west  of  B&hu  Kalftt,  consist  of  thin 
layers  of  sandstone,  some  of  which  is  argillaceous,  but  there  is  no 
absolute  clay;  these  beds  appear  to  dip  under  massive  sandstones,  like 
those  seen  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east ;  but  the  lai^  hills  farther 
to  the  north-west,  the  Fetch  Kuh,  consist  of  thick  clays,  with  hard 
dark-coloured  bands,  appareDtly  of  sandstone,  like  the  rocks  of 
Gw&dar.  The  beds  of  the  Feteh  Elih  have  the  appearance  of  resting 
unconformably  on  the  sandstones  near  B4hll  KaUt,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  really  is  the  case,  and  that  the  B&hu  Kal&t  rocks  are  nnm- 
mulitic ;  bnt  there  is  so  much  disturbance  that  a  closer  examination 
than  time  permitted  wonld  be  necessaiy  in  order  to  determine  this 
question. 

From  Gw&]ar  to  B&b'u  Eal&t  the  road  followed  had  a  general 
direction  to  west-north-west,  bat  at  B&hu  Kal&t  we  turned  to  the 
northward,  and  thence  to  J&llc ;  our  line  of  march  was  on  the  whole 
nearly  north,  though  with  many  local  windings. 

About  six  miles  north  of  Bihu  Kal&t,  on  the  road  to  Pfshln,  the 
low  bills  consist  of  greenish  grey  sandstones  and  sandy  shales,  much 
disturbed  and  forming  sharp  antiolinal  curves.  Here  again  the  clays, 
also  much  disturbed,  appear  to  rest  on  the  sandy  beds,  but  there  is  no 
marked  unconformity,  at  least  none  could  be  seen  on  the  road.  At 
the  same  time  some  hills  to  the  north  and  north-west,  called  Do-br^dar 
(two  brothers),  consist  evidently  of  Mahr&n  beds,  the  thick  clays  being 
conspicuous,  and  these  beds  appear  to  be  lying  at  very  low  angles, 
and  quite  unconformably  to  the  much  contorted  and  almost  vertical 
beds  traversed  on  the  banks  of  the  Bfihil  river.  On  the  whole  I  think 
it  probable  that  the  rocks  seen  between  the  B&u  river  and  Eastag 
are  nummulitic,  but  the  age  of  those  met  with  about  B&h6  must 
remain  undecided.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  classing  the  rocks 
traversed  between  Kastag  and  Hshin  with  the  nummnlitic  series. 
So  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  Makt&n  beds  extend  farther  north 
to  the  east  of  the  B&fad  river  than  they  do  to  the  west. 

About  four  miles  south-west  of  Kastag  there  is  an  isolated  crag 
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called  Kfih-i-Siy&b  or  Siyili  Kdh  (the  black  hill).  It  conaiBts  of  brown 
and  gfreenish  amygdaloidal  dolerite,  sometimes  passing  into  trae 
basalt,  and  is  part  of  a  djke-like  intrinsic  mass  nmning  in  a  general 
direction  from  north-east  to  eoath-west,  and  greatly  altering  the 
sandstones  and  shales  in  contact  with  it.  The  small  vesicles  in  the 
amygdaloid  are  filled  with  zeolites,  and  tbey  are  lined  with  a  crystal- 
line silicate  of  iron. 

From  a  little  north  of  Kastag  to  Pishin  the  rocks  traversed  con- 
sist of  very  fine  gr^  shales  and  sandstones  looking  much  older  tlian 
the  beds  seen  immediately  to  the  south,  bat  ibis  appearance  of  age  is 
probably  due  to  pressure  and  disturbance ;  in  composition  the  rocks 
appear  very  similar  to  the  sandy  shales  and  sandstones  of  B&hfi, 
escept  that  they  are  more  argillaceous.  Occasionally  thicker  sand- 
stones are  met  with,  exhibiting  a  strongly-marked  nodular  or  coa- 
centrio  structure ;  and  the  same  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  shales.  All 
these  beds  are  vertical,  with  a  very  regular  east  and  west  strike 
changing  to  a  little  south  of  west  near  Hshin.  No  fossils  were 
noticed  in  these  or  in  similar  beds  throughout  Balficbistan. 

Hshfn  lies  in  a  broad  valley  plain,  about  eight  to  ten  miles  across 
from  north  to  soutbj  and  extending  considerably  more  than  loo  miles 
from  east  to  west.  So  far  as  it  was  examined,  it  appears  to  be 
entirely  covered  with  gravel  and  sand.  Terraces  of  older  date  are 
strongly  marked  along  the  edge  of  the  plain,  both  here  and  further 
south  along  the  edges  of  the  E&hu  valley;  indeed  tbey  form  a  con- 
spicuous  feature  throughout  the  portion  of  Baluchist&n  traversed. 

The  long  Hshin  and  Mand  plain  is  bounded  both  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  by  ranges  of  hills,  the  former  being  much  the  higher,  but 
it  does  not  form  the  v^ey  of  a  stream.  The  streams  which  run  into 
it  from  the  north  follow  its  general  direction  for  a  distance,  and  then 
break  through  the  low  range  to  the  south.  Its  present  form  is 
evidently  due  to  some  other  agency  than  that  of  the  existing  rivers, 
nor  does  it  look  much  like  a  valley  of  sub-aerial  denudation.  It  forms, 
in  fact,  one  of  a  series  of  step-like  terraces  by  which  ascent  is  made  to 
the  highlands  of  BaMchistin,  and  these  plains  may  mark  different  sea- 
levels  during  the  elevation  of  the  country  above  the  sea.  Tbe  gravels, 
however,  which  cover  the  plain  appear,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
examined,  to  be  snb-aeria),  and  no  marine  beds  were  noticed. 

A  section  of  these  gravels,  about  150  feet  thick,  is  exposed  about 
ten  miles  west  of  Hshin,  where  the  Bihfi  river  cuts  ite  way  through 
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steep  cliffs,  entirely  composed  of  pebbles  and  sand.  On  eacli  side 
terraces  rise  till  thej  attain  a  height  of  400  or  500  Feet  above  tJie 
river.  All  this  thickness  consists  of  similar  deposta.  Throughout 
the  plain,  so  &r  as  it  was  traversed,  no  rocks  occar;  the  surface  is 
covered  with  eandy  clay  towards  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  with 
pebbles  near  the  hills. 

The  hills  at  the  eastern  eztremify  of  the  Bagarband  range,  sixteen 
miles  west  of  I^sMn,  consist  of  shales  and  sandstones  similar  to  those 
Been  at  ^shin.  The  higher  portion  of  the  range  appears  to  be  formed 
of  horizontal  beds  of  massive  sandstone,  with  softer  bands  intercalated. 
Time  did  not  allow  of  an  examination  of  these,  but  the  blocks  which 
had  fallen  &om  above  consisted  of  sandstone  veiy  similar  to  that  occur- 
ring below.  Still  the  massive  beds  appear,  when  viewed  from  variotu 
directions,  horizontal,  and  quite  unconformable  to  the  nummulitics  at 
the  baaoj  which  are,  as  oeual,  turned  on  end  and  contorted.  The  upper 
beds  do  not  resemble  the  rocks  of  the  Makrtfn  group,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  must  belong  to  the  lower  portion  of  it,  unless  the 
appearance  of  unconformity  is  one  of  those  fallacious  appearances 
which  the  rocks  of  hills  occasionaUy  present  when  viewed  from  a 
distance. 

The  hills  south  of  Fishin  and  Mand  valley  plain,  for  some  distance 
east  of  Fiahin,  consist  of  rocks,  similar,  in  character  and  strike,  to 
those  seen  near  the  village. 

The  hills  north  of  the  plain  are  less  compresBed  and  hardened,  but 
they  likewise  consiBt  <^  shales  and  thin  bands  of  sandstone,  apparently 
identical  with  those  forming  the  lower  hills  to  the  south.  They  are 
mnch  contorted,  and  dip  at  high  angles,  or  are  vertical.  In  one  place, 
north  of  Saadi,  in  Mand,  the  beds  were  found  more  crushed  and 
hardened  than  usual,  the  shale  becoming  slaty  and  almost  schistose, 
with  numerous  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  one  place  the  shale  was 
found  broken  up  by  a  peculiar  system  of  jointing  into  long  acicular 
fragments,  with  rhomboidal  sections  resembling  slate  pencils.  Some 
of  the  sandstones  are  massive,  whilst  a  few  beds  are  conglomeritic,  the 
matrix  being  argillaceous,  the  pebbles  principally  sandstone.  Some 
hard  grits  also  are  foond.  The  sandstones  occasionaUy  have  a  fer- 
ruginous coating  on  the  joint  surfaces,  causing  them  to  assume  a 
peculiarly  dark  appearance.  One  small  hill,  three  or  four  miles  east 
of  Shsjr&i  Kuh,  is  so  dark  that  it  may,  tike  the  Siyih  K^,  south  of 
ViAan,  oonsist  of  volcanic  rock. 
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North  of  the  PfeMn  and  Mand  valley  there  are  in  places  massee  of 
nammulitic  limestone,  irregularly  asBooiated  with  the  shalea  and  aand- 
stone.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  these  maasee  is  singular ;  they  do 
not  form  regular  strata,  co-extenBive  with  the  adjoining  beds,  hut  are 
eeen  in  immenBe  blocks,  many  of  them  large  hills,  having  their  longer 
axee  in  the  direction  of  the  etratification,  but  isolated  from  each  other. 
One  such  masa  forms  apparently  the  peak  of  ShairiiB  Ktih,  the  highest 
hill  in  the  range  north  of  the  I^shin  plain.  That  the  limestone  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  sandstone  and  shales  is  evident,  hat  it 
appears  in  isolated  fragments,  looking  like  the  remains  of  strata  which 
have  not  yielded  to  compression  like  the  softer  sandstones  and  shales. 
Still  there  is  very  little  to  snpport  this  view.  The  masses  of  limestone, 
althongh  numerous  in  particular  localities,  as  in  the  valley  about 
Hung,  norUi-east  of  Sbairfts  Kuh,  where  they  form  haycock-shaped 
peaks,  compressed  laterally,  do  not  appear  in  regular  bands,  as  they 
would  if  they  were  disconnected  portions  of  one  bed ;  whilst  l^rther  to 
the  north-west,  near  Magas,  in  continuation,  apparently,  of  the  same 
strike,  they  form  continuous  ranges. 

The  limestone  abounds  in  nummulitea  of  several  kinds.  One  form 
resembles  N.  Lyeili,  another  is  a  small  species  close  to  N.  Seaumonti 
or  N.  Biarifiemis,  and  may  be  identical  with  N.  Ficaryi;  a  third  is 
perhaps  N.  Exjionent,  and  an  orbitolite  {0.  ManUlli)  also  occurs. 
Several  smaller  Foraminifera  are  also  found  in  the  rock,  but  no  other 
fossils  were  observed. 

There  is  do  change  in  the  general  character  of  the  rocks  to  th4 
northward,  except  that  the  san^tones  become  more  massive,  and  the 
shales  form  thicker  beds  north  of  Hfing.  The  same  shales  and  sand- 
stones were  met  with  throughout  the  course  of  the  Nihing  as  far  as 
Gisbtig&n,  in  Bampusht.  The  limestones  disappeared  north  and 
north-east  of  Hung,  and  only  one  or  two  isolated  masses  are  seen 
beyond ;  one  of  these,  near  Began,  contains  Alveolina  etliptUa.  The 
general  strike  continues  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  beds  are 
vertical,  or  nearly  so.  This  continued  high  dip  over  so  large  an  area 
is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  rocks  of  comparatively  slight  geo- 
logical antiquity. 

The  Hdng  plain  is  less  well  marked  than  that  of  Mand  and  Fishin, 
but  it  is  similar  in  character,  being  parallel  in  direction,  and  consisting 
in  the  same  manner  of  a  broad  and  level  depression  between  two 
ranges  of  hills,  running,  nearly  east  and  west.     It  is,  however,  much 
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more  broken  up  by  tow  ridg^  of  rock,  many  of  them,  as  already 
mentioned,  consiBtm^  of  limeetone.  A  much  better  marked  plain, 
having  the  same  east  and  west  extension,  and  Bimilarly  bounded  by  a 
higher  range  (K'uh  Bampusht)  to  the  nortfa,  and  low  scattered  ridges 
to  the  south,  is  traversed  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  Nihing  stream 
near  GiBhtig&Q.  This  pUin  extends  to  Diz  on  the  east,  and  for  a  long 
distance  beyond  Irafsh^n  on  the  west.  Its  general  elevation  near 
Gishtigin  is  2800  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  whilst  the  Hung  plain 
ifl  about  2500,  and  that  of  Hshin  and  Mand  500  to  700.  Newr 
Gishtigin  the  espanse  consists  chiefly  of  thick  beds  of  gravel,  but 
ridgee  of  sandstone  crop  ont  here  and  there. 

Along  the  southern  maigin  of  the  Bampusht  range,  north  of  Gish- 
tig&n,  is  a  low  ridge,  consisting  of  calcareoos  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate, the  latter  containing  pebbles  of  sandstone,  apparently 
derived  from  the  nummulitic  series.  These  rocks  closely  resemble 
the  Makr&i  group,  and  may  be  contemporaneous,  but  the  resemblance 
is  very  possibly  due  to  both  being  derived  &om  the  waste  of  the 
DummnUtic  formations.  The  beds  near  Gishtigin  merely  occur  as  a 
fringe  separating  the  rocks  of  the  hiUs  from  the  gravels  of  the  Gish- 
tigin plain.  From  Gishtigin  they  appear  horizontal,  but  where 
traversed  south  of  the  Hinduwin  pass,  they  dip  south,  usu^y  at  about 
50°  to  40°,  bat  occasionally  at  higher  angles,  and  in  places  they  are 
vertical,  their  horizontality,  as  seen  &om  Gishtigin,  being  apparently 
an  exception.  The  plain  gravels  rest  anconfonnably  upon  these  beds, 
both  on  their  northern  and  southern  sides. 

That  this  is  a  post-nummnhtic  deposit  is  clear.  It  may,  however, 
he  simply  a  sub-aerial  accumulation  of  old  date,  like  the  great  valley 
gravels  resting  upon  it,  but  disturbed  and  upheaved. 

The  rocks  of  the  Bamplisht  range  are  shales  and  sandstones,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  other  nummulitics  previously  traversed.  Near 
the  axis  of  the  range  the  strata  are  a  little  altered,  the  shales  being 
much  hardened  and  jointed,  and  breaking  into  spicular  fragments  in 
places.  The  beds  are  ae  usual  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  and  have  the 
same  east  and  west  strike  as  elsewhere. 

The  Mashkid  valley  extends  east  and  west  to  the  north  of  the 
Bampusht  range,  forming  yet  another  valley  plain  parallel  to  those  of 
Gishtigin  and  FisMn.  The  stream  which  drains  it  iBsues  from  its 
eastern  end  to  the  northward,  and,  after  a  considerable  course,  is  said 
to  lose  itself  in  the  Sistin  desert,  but  may  perhaps  tun  into  the 
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floathern  end  of  the  Sist&D  lake.  The  elevatioa  of  the  Mashkid  stream 
near  Isfaodak  is  3250  feet,  or  450  feet  higher  than  Gishtig^.  Sooth 
of  the  Btream  the  coimtrj  conBista  of  a  coufneed  mass  of  low  ranges, 
mnch  as  in  the  npper  Nihing  valley,  whilst,  as  in  that  valley,  &  long, 
gently-sloping  plain  oF  gravel  ext«nds  north  of  the  river  as  br  as  the 
mountains  of  the  Si&neh  Klib,  a  range  risbg  to  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  all  these  parallel  plains,  there  is  a  great 
slope  of  gravel  from  the  northern  margin,-  none,  or  a  veiy  triOing  one, 
from  the  south.  The  cause  ia  probably  that  each  range  of  bills  rises 
to  a  greater  height  and  more  abruptly  above  the  plain  to  the  south 
than  to  the  north,  hence  a  greater  accomulation  of  detritus  along 
the  southern  slope  of  the  range. 

The  rocks  of  the  Si£neh  Kuh,  between  Isfandak  and  Ealagfin,  are 
much  more  altered  than  those  of  any  of  the  ranges  farther  south,  the 
shale  being  converted  into  hard  slftte,  some  of  it  good  roofing  slate, 
with  well-marked  cleavage  running  about  east  and  west,  with  a 
variation  of  about  to  degrees  north  or  south  of  the  general  direction. 
Tlio  general  strike  of  the  rocks  is  the  same,  and  the  bedding  frequently 
coincides  with  the  cleavage,  though  the  Utter  is  often  seen  crossing 
the  former.  Some  disturbance  is  evidently  of  posterior  date  to  the 
oleavftgo,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  contempo- 
raneous with  the  npheaval  of  the  rocks  and  their  arrangement  in  their 
present,  almost  vertical,  position.  No  change  in  the  character  of  the 
fbrmatiouB  takes  place  as  far  as  J&lk,  and  precisely  similar  beds,  alike 
in  character,  strike,  and  cleavage,  are  seen  on  the  road  between 
Kolag&n  and  Kalpurekin,  near  Dizak. 

North-east  of  the  fort  at  Aibi-Kalag(in  is  a  small  hill  of  porphyritio 
trachy-dolerite,  containing  crystals  of  felspar.  It  abuts  abruptly 
against  the  slates. 

In  one  spot,  between  Kalag^  and  J&lk,  rather  east  of  the  main 
road,  owing  probably  to  jointing  crossing  the  cleavage,  the  slate  is 
split  up  so  that  it  weathers  into  most  extraordinary  aciculor  fragments, 
a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Similar  phenomena  were  noted  elsewhere,  but  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  carried  at  this  spot  is  remarkable. 

Kalagin  and  J£lk  are  both  close  to  the  edge  of  the  great  desert 
plain  which  extends  northwards  from  this  portion  of  Balfichist^. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  villages  of  Kalagin,  near  the  edge  of  tbe 
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desert,  a  aodden  ebange  takes  place  in  the  surface  of  the  rocks.  The 
steep  abmpt  and  cra^y  ridges  are  replaced  by  gently  rounded  rises 
of  low  eleration,  sloping  away  to  the  borders  of  the  great  desert 
plain.  The  same  change  is  seen  towards  J&lk,  but  it  is  far  less 
strongly  marked.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  lower  hills  near  the 
edge  of  the  desert  had  been  rounded  by  marine  (or  lacustrine)  denu- 
dation, and  adds  to  the  probability  of  the  immense  plain  to  the  north 
and  east  having  been  the  basin  of  a  great  inland  sea. 

The  surface  of  the  desert  oeat  its  margin  consists  of  a  gravel  of 
flat  and  subangular  fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone,  not  rolled,  and 
evidently  washed  from  the  hills.  This,  which  is  of  recent  origin, 
would  conceal  any  lacostrine  deposits  which  may  occnr.  Farther  out 
the  surface  of  the  desert  ts  said  to  be  sandy,  and  in  places  to  be 
covered  with  blown  sand. 


3.    Jdlk  to  Bampur. 

From  Ealag&i  and  J£lk  a  complete  change  was  made  in  the  line  of 
march.  Hitherto  the  general  direction  from  B&hu  Kalflt  had  been 
ia  the  north.  Hence  it  was  due  west  as  far  as  Bampur,  leading  back 
into  the  Mashkid  valley  at  Ealpurek&n,  about  twenty  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Isfandak. 

The  plain  of  the  Afasbldd,  near  Kalpurek&n,  consists,  as  near 
Isfandak,  of  a  long  gentle  slope  of  gravel  from  the  hills  on  the  north 
to  the  river,  whilst  to  the  south  rocks  form  low  ridges.  From  the 
plain,  near  Ealpnrekftn  village,  rise  several  small  limestone  hills,  some 
of  them  abounding  in  nnmmulites,  others  in  Alveolina  (the  spheroidal 
variety).  In  one  case  fragments  of  corals  and  shells  were  found 
associated  with  the  Foraminifera,  The  bands  of  limestones  begin  here 
to  be  much  better  defined  than  to  the  southward ;  they  can  be 
traced  a  considerable  distance  (soath  of  IMzak  for  some  miles)  and 
reappear  on  the  same  strike  in  other  hills.  One  band  is  a  con- 
glomerate of  hard  sandstone  and  qoartzite  pebbles,  in  a  calcareous 
matrix  abounding  in  nnmmulites. 

Three  large  hills  arise  &om  the  pktin  south  of  Dizak ;  which  appear 
as  peaks  when  seen  from  the  east,  but  are  really  ridges.  The  north- 
eastern consbts  of  shale  and  sandstone,  disposed  synclinally,  the 
others  are  of  nnmmnlitic  limestone,  and  vertical  The  strike  of  all 
is  about  E.  io°  S.    The  range  farthest  to  the  westward  is  continued 
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for  many  miles  towards  Sib.  It  turns  Blightly  to  the  northward,  and 
tiie  band  of  limestooe  can  be  tmced  by  the  peculiar  steep  pealcs  which 
it  forms  &r  to  the  north-west  in  the  direction  of  Paskuh. 

Sib  lies  in  one  of  the  usual  gravel  and  sand  pluns.  To  the  soath- 
weet  of  this,  the  road  crosses  low  ridges  oF  shales  and  sandstones, 
much  crushed  aa  usnal,  but  neither  altered  nor  cleaved,  and  having'  a 
strike  about  north-west — south-east.  These  beds  are  apparently  the 
continuation  of  those  seen  in  Bampusht,  but  the  strike  has  curved  to 
the  north-west.  Magas  stands  in  a  large  gravel  pUin,  through  which 
rocks  appear  here  and  there.  To  the  north-west  there  is  a  fine  chain 
of  hills  called  the  Kuh-i-Birg  rising  to  an  elevation  of  8000  feet 
above  the  sea  (Magaa  being  ifxoo),  and  consisting  of  nummolitic 
limestone  associated  with  red  shale.  To  the  south-east  a  large  hill 
called  Molet&Uj  evidently  of  limestone,  is  on  the  strike  of  the  Kub-i- 
Birg,  and  the  same  strike  prolonged  is  very  close  to  the  ShairlU  K£ih 
uid  the  limestone  masses  near  Hiing. 

The  rocks  west  of  Magas,  and  those  seen  on  the  Ispid&n  torrent 
on  the  road  to  Aptar,  are  for  the  most  part  the  ordinary  shales  and 
sandstones  of  the  nummulitic  series.  The  dip  and  strike  vary  con- 
stantly. About  thirty  miles  from  Magas  granite  boulders  occur  in 
large  numbers  in  the  Ispidan  stream.  They  are  apparently  derived 
from  a  conglomerate  which  is  seen  in  the  bank  of  the  torrent's  bed. 
A  little  iurther  west,  a  large  bill  composed  of  bands  of  limestone  con- 
taining nummulites  is  passed  to  the  north  of  the  torrent. 

For  about  eight  miles  east  of  Aptar  the  principal  rock  is  volcanic, 
a  kind  of  basalt,  in  places  fine  grained,  in  others  coarsely  ciystalline. 
Sometimes  masses  of  sandstone,  much  altered  and  hardened,  appear 
enclosed  in  the  igneous  rock.  This  basalt  is  probably  connected  with 
the  volcanic  formations  so  largely  developed  northwards  of  Bampur. 

At  Aptar  the  great  plain  is  entered  which  extends  far  to  the  west 
beyond  Bamplir.  The  drainage  of  the  Magas  plain  appears  to  be 
to  the  Mashkid,  and  thence  to  the  Sist&n  desert,  bat  a  great  descent 
is  made  to  the  Bampur  plain,  the  drainage  of  which  is  to  the  west- 
ward, and  if  it  have  an  exit,  it  most  be  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  From 
Aptar  to  Fahr^  or  PUira  the  road  leads  over  a  gravel  slope,  the  hills, 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  north  of  Aptar,  appearing  flat-topped,  as  if  com- 
posed of  horizontal  beds.  North  of  Fahraj  only  low  gravel  rises  are 
to  be  seen,  and  the  road  from  Fahraj  to  Bampur  is  over  a  sandy  plain 
and  along  the  banks  of  a  considerable  stream.     The  great  plain  west 
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of  Bsmpur  is  of  the  same  nature,  well  wooded  with  tamarisk  and 
acacia  trees  in  many  parts,  hut  covered  in  others  with  bills  of  blown 
sand.  This  plain,  like  so  many  others,  may  be  the  bed  of  an  old 
inland  sea,  but  the  deposits  have  been  covered  np  and  concealed  by 
eand  and  gravel  brooght  down  by  streams  and  hy  surface  wash.  The 
hill  on  which  the  fort  is  built  at  Bamp4iT  is  said  by  Pottinger  to  be 
artificial,  and  it  may  be  so  in  part,  but  it  has  much  the  appearance  of 
a  hig;h  bank  of  alluviam  lefb  undenuded,  like  similar  rises  to  the  north, 
which  however  are  several  miles  distant.  This  rise  is  on  a  line  of 
sand-hills  which  stretch  east  and  west  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
possibly  conceal  other  allavial  moonds. 


8.   Sampir  to  Bam. 

From  Bamptir  the  direction  of  onr  route  was  a^in  changed,  and 
thence  to  Karm&n,  vui  Bam,  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles,  it  led  to 
the  north-west.  For  ninety  miles  from  Bampur  it  traversed  the 
great  Bampur  plain,  consisting  entirely  of  alluvial  formations.  The 
lowest  portion,  at  a  distance  from  the  hills,  oonsiBta  of  sandy  clay, 
a  few  small  pebbles  being  fonnd  abont  the  watercourses,  bnt  for 
many  miles  from  the  baae  of  the  hills  the  sur&ce  is  formed  entirely 
of  gravel,  composed  of  snbangolar  and  rounded  fragmente,  chiefly 
of  basalt  and  limestone,  the  size  iucreasing  as  the  hills  are  approached. 
These  pebbles  are  evidently  washed  down  by  sur&ce  (rain)  action, 
yet  the  slope  is  very  gentle,  and  except  near  the  hills  considerably 
nnder  1°. 

To  the  north  of  the  plain  are  ranges  of  hills  consisting,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  by  their  appearance  and  the  fragments  of  rock  in  the 
watercourses  ronning  from  them,  of  volcanic  rocks  to  the  eastward 
near  Basm&n,  and  of  (nommnlitic  ?)  sandstone  and  shale  farther 
west.  High  above  these  ranges,  at  a  distenoe  of  fifty  miles,  towers 
a  great  cone,  Efih-i-Basmfin  or  Meh-Kfih ;  and  another  peak,  about 
forty  miles  further,  the  K6h-i-Daft&n  or  Kfih-i-Naash£da  *  is  still 
higher.  Both  of  these  peaks  are  doubtless  dormant  or  extinct  vol- 
canoes. Smoke  is  said  to  issue  from  the  Kuh-i-Naush&da,  and  sulphur 
is  obtained  from  it'j  but  there  appears  to  be  no  tradition  in  the 

*  NkDiUdk  Ii  the  Peniaii  for  Skl-aimnoiuBC.  Attlui  period  of  our  jonmejthaatnmpbw* 
WM  verr  Dui^,  and  <ra  had  only  Inipacfeot  uid  ooa*rioDil  gUmpMi  of  tlun  monntaini; 

*  Pottlnger,  in  hii  iDteraattng  Hid  •dTanturoiu  joaniej  ftcnM  BaldohiBlia  Mtd  P«nl{i 
VOL.  II.  T  i 
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coontiy  of  these  roltianoes  hirag  be«a  Active,  and  tbe  pmod  of  their 
MtJvity  vaaj  have  eotimded  with  the  time  when  the  j^aia  of  Bampor 
and  the  Naima^t  desert  were  eoTcred  b;  inland  seae. 

Vtom  Khfiarin,  about  ninety  miles  from  Bampfir,  the  route  pasBBS 
fin*  abont  aennt^  miles  (sixtj  in  a  diiect  line)  throti|^  hilla  entireljr 
eomposed  of  Tolcanic  rocks.  At  Khfinin  traehytea  and  trachjtic  aah 
oecor  in  thick  beds,  cathH*  boriaontal  or  rolling  abeat  at  low  angles 
with  a  general  dip  to  the  sooth.  Basalts  are  intercalated,  and,  at  tne 
place,  a  coi^Iomerate  of  watomnn  pebUes  was  fonnd  iotentratified. 
Above  tbe  tracfajtes  and  basalts  tJisre  is  a  great  thickneas  of  bori- 
zontat  ashy-looking  beds,  forming'  flat-topp«d  IuIIb,  and  apparoktly 
slightly  unconformable  to  the  massive  trachytes  and  basalts  below. 
To  the  northwards,  the  character  of  the  rocks  changes  and  basalts 
prevail,  tbe  beds  becoming  more  and  more  asby. 

No  sedim«itary  beds,  ^cept  the  conglomerate  mentioned  above,  are 
seen  on  the  road,  althon^  they  must  compose  a  considerable  pro* 
portion  of  the  hills  a  little  to  the  eastward,  because  the  etrearas 
coming  from  that  direction  abound  in  limesUme  pebbles.  Tbe  lioie- 
stone  is  nnfoseilifwous  and  may  be  creUceous,  like  that  nt^h  of  Bam, 
to  be  presently  mentioned. 

The  formations  just  described,  all  of  nhieh  are  well  consolidatad, 
wnsacpy  the  country  travereed  for  abont  fifty  miles  (or  forty  in  a 
direct  line) ;  then,  for  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  mncb  looser  beds  are 
met  with,  chiefly  asheB  and  veeicular  blocks  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  with  a  few  outburst*  of  baa^t,  which  are  doubtless  lava 
flowB,  These  rocks,  which  are  horizontal,  most  be  of  later  origin 
than  the  trachytes  to  the  south.  One  distinct  nnall  cone  with  a 
very  gentle  slope  &om  its  crater  occura  close  to  the  west  of  the  road ; 
it  is  somewhat  worn,  but  its  shape  is  very  fuiriy  preserved.  A  much 
higher  hill  to  tbe  east  also  looks  like  a  volcano,  but  it  is  oonaidenibly 
broken  down  by  denudation,  and  about  four  or  five  miles  away  to  tbe 
west  there  is  a  well-marked  crateriform  hill,  whieh  has  tbe  q^>ear- 
BDce,  from  a  distance,  of  a  recent  vent. 

There  can  be  bat  little  doubt  that  the  mass  of  volcanic  formations, 
which,  judging  fnnn  the  height  of  some  of  the  hills,  cannot  be  leas 
than  3000  to  4000  feet  thick,  represents  the  accumnlationa  of  a 
lengthened  period,  and  that  some  of  them  are  comparatively  recent. 

in  i8eg,  pMnd  throngli  Baanin  and  naar  the  Kdlw-IiraiuUda,  wfaick  b  btMBy  doMribad 
In  (h«  pnblidiad  Memiut  of  Ui  *TtaT«l>  in  Betwdriatui  aod  Sfaids,'  p,  180. 
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There  ia  much  probability  that  the  variotia  volcauic  rockB  which 
break  throug^b  the  nnmmiiliticB  south  of  Fishin,  near  Ealag&n,  and 
at  Aptar,  farther  with  the  Tolcattoes  of  BaBmAn  and  the  Kuh-i- 
NanshAda  in  the  Sartiad,  are  portiona  of  the  same  series  of  oatbursts. 

About  twenty-fire  miles  before  reaching  the  uortbem  boundary 
of  the  Tolcanic  locka,  between  two  haltin^phces  caUed  Girinrig  and 
CbAb-i-Kambar,  the  road  traTerBea  a  valley,  sbont  five  miles  across 
without  any  outlet.  In  the  lowest  portion  is  a  nearly  circular 
plain,  about  three  miles  in  diameter,  of  bard  clay,  destitute  of  v^^ 
tation,  and  evidently  a  lake  bed^.  It  is  eaidj  however,  only  to 
ccmtain  water  immediately  after  rain.  In  the  next  valley  to  the 
northward,  the  first  part  traversed  also  appears  to  be  depressed, 
but  farther  north  there  is  drainage  by  a  stream  bed.  These  de- 
pressions must  be  dne  to  local  sinking  of  the  sur&oe,  for  the  valleys 
themselves  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  denudations,  in  part  at 
least.  The  hollows  are  not  craters,  and  the  rocks  around  are  well 
•olidified  ashes  and  lava  fiowsj  not  the  loose  beds  met  with  brther 
north. 

The  volcanic  range*  form  the  watershed  between  the  Bampur  and 
Narmaebir  plains,  the  latter  bein^  the  higher  (2500-3000  feet  above 
the  sea  along  its  edge).  The  igneous  rocks  end  at  the  Konar  Nai, 
a  river  descending  ftom  a  high  range  of  mountains  to  the  sonth-west, 
capped  with  snow  in  the  middle  of  April.  These  moontaans  difi^ 
entirely  in  ibrm  from  the  volctmic  rocks,  and  are  doubtless  meto- 
morphic,  for  the  river-bed  is  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  gnuite, 
epidote  rock,  qnartzite,  and  other  crygtalline  formations. 

The  plain  tiS  Namiasbir,  from  RigAn  to  Bom,  is  the  edge  of  a  great 
desert  extending,  it  is  believed,  to  Khorasa^.  The  great  range  just 
mentioned  runs  along  the  south-west  margin  of  the  plain,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  north-west  far  beyond  Bam.  It  was  everywhere  too 
distant  &om  the  road  to  be  visited,  bnt  its  composition  is  clearly 
shown  \ty  the  metamorphie  pebbles  derived  from  it ;  they  cover  the 
^ain  in  places,  and  occur  in  all  the  streams  debouching  into  the  Bam 
valley.  The  plain  itself,  or  rather  its  south-western  marg^,  which 
alone  was  examined,  consists  of  sandy  clay  like  most  of  the  Persian 
plains,  and  is  highly  fertile  when  irrigated,  but  harrea  elsewhere. 

'  For  aocount  of  %  Ikkc  *t  Dag-i-Faritid,  bBtwoon  Chih-i-KMnbar  and  Gilin  'Bag,  (M 
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4.  Bam  to  Karmdn. 


The  town  of  Bam  Btande  at  the  entranoe  of  a  hrood  valley,  whidi 
leadfl  from  the  low  Nannashfr  phiina  to  the  hi^iknda  of  Kathi^ 
and  along  which  the  road  aflcends  to  the  platean.  Bam  ia  itsdf 
abont  3500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  aeoent  from  the  plain  bein^  over  a 
Tery  low  slope  of  gravel.  The  valley  ia  aboat  twenty-five  miles  broad 
at  Bam,  and  gradoally  coattacts  for  thirty  miles,  till  at  Ob&rik,  where 
it  ia  abont  ten  miles  in  breadth  and  5500  feet  above  the  sea  at  ita 
lowest  portion,  it  is  abruptly  terminated  by  a  low  range  of  hilla. 

This  broad  valley  or  valley  plain  coneiiitB  of  a  portion  in  the  eratra 
eloping  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  itself  (nor^-west — B(Hitih-«a8t), 
and  of  a  low  uniform  slope  on  each  side,  the  inclination  of  which  is, 
in  each  case,  from  the  hills  towards  the  centre  of  the  valley,  l^iese 
lateral  slopes  are,  in  places,  aa  mnch  aa  ten  miles  in  breadth,  and 
their  angle  of  inclination,  which  is  singularly  uniform,  is  of  eotme 
Tery  small,  never  exceeding  about  2°  to  3°,  Iha  whole  of  these  slopes 
consist  of  gravel.  There  is  in  many  places  no  stream  down  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  the  atteame  which  enter  from  the  sldee  ran  along'  the 
slopes  for  long  distances  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  valley,  until 
their  water  is  absorbed  by  the  ground  or  carried  off  for  irrigation 
channels.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  the  sfareams 
to  run  along  the  slope  instead  of  seeking  the  lower  portions  of  tJie 
valley,  may  be  due  to  their  waters  having  been  diverted  for  ages  for 
porposes  of  agriculture. 

The  hills  north  of  the  Bam  valley  from  Bam  to  Obdjilc  conaicrt  of 
volcanic  rocks ;  trachyte,  basalt  and  ash.  A  small  ridge  of  these  for- 
mations rises  through  the  gravels  jost  north-east  of  the  fort  at  Bam, 
and  oonsisiB  of  tiaohytic  ash,  in  phices  finely  bedded.  The  strike  and 
dip  vary,  and  the  beds  are  in  one  place  vertical.  The  volcanic  ranges 
end  in  some  small  basaltic  rises  east  of  Ob£rik ;  a  small  fort  near  that 
village  is  built  on  a  ridge  of  basaltic  Uvfr-flowa  striking  north  and 
eouth  and  dipping  east.  Jost  north  of  this  the  Tahrud  hills  oom- 
mence ;  they  are  of  limestone. 

The  hills  soath  of  the  Bam  valley  were  too  distant  from  the  road 
for  e^amiDation.  These  lying  due  west  of  Bam  and  touth-weat  of 
Dahfuzin  are  evidently  composed  of  sandstone  and  shale ',  aa  frag- 
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mentB  of  theee  rocks  cover  the  slope  deececding  into  the  vall^  from 
tile  base  of  the  ranges.  Some  of  the  hills,  too,  look  from  a  distance 
as  if  they  consifited  of  limestone.  The  nearest  range  south-weet  of 
Bam  may  aUo  consist  of  unaltered  sedimentary  beds,  the  great  chun 
behind  being  of  metamorphic  rocks  as  already  mentioned. 

Close  to  Ob&rik,  a  range  of  lim^tone  hills  commenoes,  which 
attains  a  considerable  height,  and  extends  nearly  continaonsly  to 
Eann&n,  not  however  in  a  straight  line  bat  curved.  These  hills 
near  Ob&rik  is  known  as  the  Tahrud  hills.  The  limestone  of  which 
tiiey  are  composed  is  of  cretaceous  age ;  it  is  compact  and  varies  in 
colour  from  light  yellowish  brown  to  grey,  nsnally  weathering  with  a 
pale  brown  soi&ce ;  a  few  greenish  sh&ley  beds  are  interstniitafied. 
Near  Ohfirik  the  limestone  does  not  appear  to  be  very  foseiliferoas,  a 
few  Foraminiftra,  an  Ottrea  and  some  obscure  C<miiuta-\i^a  bivalves, 
alone  being  observed-  At  Ehinah-Kh&tun,  nine  miles  from  Obfirik, 
some  specimens  of  Hippnrites  were  found. 

Opposite  Ob&ril^  and  b^ond  a  stream  which  here  issued  from  the 
hilly  country  to  the  westward,  there  are  some  high  difis  of  shales  and 
conglomerates,  very  slightly  consolidated,  and  to  all  appearance  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  The  shales  are  rather  brightly  coloured, 
greenish  white,  red,  etc. ;  the  conglomerates  are  mainly  composed  of 
limestone  pebbles,  evidently  derived  from  the  Tahrfid  hills.  The  beds 
near  the  river  are  contorted  and  sometimes  vertical,  farther  away  they 
become  more  horizontal,  and  appear  to  pass  up  into  the  alluvid  beds 
of  the  great  plain  to  the  northward,  which  extends  to  R&ybi.  Despite 
this  apparent  passage  it  is  probable  that  the  distorbed  deposits  belong 
to  an  older  formation,  and  they  may  represent  the  Makria  group  of 
Baluchist&n. 

From  EhfUiah-Kh&tun  the  road  rises  gradually  to  the  surbce  of 
the  plain  already  mentioned,  the  whole  ascent  of  about  looo  feet 
being  over  beds  of  clays  and  gravels,  the  latter  often  cemented  by 
carbonate  of  lime  into  a  conglomerate.  On  the  sorface  of  the  plain, 
which  rises  gradually  towards  B&yin  and  the  base  of  the  K6h  Haz&r, 
fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  abound  derived  from  that  mountwn ;  some 
of  these  are  as  much  as  two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  height  of  the  Kilh  Haz&r  above  the  sea  is  14,600  feet,  or  about 
7,00c  feet  above  tiie  town  of  Rfiyin.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
mountain  up  to  an  elevation  of  1 2,000  feet  oonrists  entirely  of  volcanic 
rocks,  ash  beds  and  basalt,  the  former  predominating,  and  it  is  pro> 
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b«b1e  that  the  whole  man  oonnsto  of  the  «UDe  fonnatioDS.  It  has, 
bowerer,  no  appearsDce  of  bnug  a  volcanic  cone,  nor,  so  &u'  as  could 
be  awertftined,  do  the  rocks  compoeiDg  it  dip  away  from  any  definite 
orater.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  main  range  to  the  south- 
ward. 

In  the  ash  beds  some  mala^ite  occors,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  near  lUyfo,  then  is  mnch  calcareoos  tafii  in  horizont^ 
beds,  apparently  d^Kwited  by  springs,  some  of  which  are  seen  «  afawt 
distance  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  forming  calcareous  deposits. 
Large  blocks  of  massive  carbonate  of  lime  of  a  slightly  greenisb  tint, 
and  apparently  formed  in  stalagmitic  masses,  are  foond  in  the  neigh- 
.bourhood,  and  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  A  similar  stone  is 
said  to  be  brought  from  Yezd  and  other  places,  and  it  is  generally 
known  in  Persia  as  Yezd  marble.  It  closely  resembles  the  Egyptian 
atone  known  as  oriental  alabaster,  except  that  the  colour  is  greeaish^ 
white  instead  of  yellow. 

■  Hills  emerge  &om  the  lUyin  pbiin  a  few  miles  north  of  the  village, 
and  rise  into  peaks  of  conraderable  height  a  little  further  west.  They 
are  chiefly  composed  of  limestone,  identical  apparently  with  that  of 
the  Tahrud  hills.  The  rock  composing  the  hill  immediately  north  of 
Rfiyin  is  white  and  sub-crystalline,  and  the  dip  about  45°  to  the 
north-east,  bat  the  next  hill  to  the  northward,  a  mnch  larger  mass, 
consists  of  grey  and  brown  limestone,  eomewhat  contorted  and  nearly 
vertical,  with  a  general  strike  of  west-north-west  to  north-west.  The 
northern  portion  is>of  brown  limestone  dipping  to  the  sonth-westj 
it  contains  small  foraminifera.  Below  the  limestone  are  nndstones 
and  shales.  This  succession,  limestones  of  great  thickness  resting 
upon  sandstones  and  shales,  can  be  traced  to  Karmfin,  north  of  which 
place  the  same  beds  apparently  occitr  dipping  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  road  from  lUyin  to  M&hun  and  Karm^  vid  Uanaka  crosses  a 
pass  at  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  of  the  country 
traversed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pass,  including  the  summit  level 
itself,  consists  of  coarse  gravel  filling  up  the  hollows  between  the 
limestone  and  sandstone  nu^ea.  The  surlace  is  irregular,  broken, 
and  cut  into  by  ravines,  in  which,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the 
solid  rocks  crop  out  in  places.  As  a  rule  the  gravels  are  mutratified, 
but  the  great  m^rityofthe  pebbles  and  boulders  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  thoroughly  rolled.  Occasionally  the  stratification  is 
-w^  marked,  and  in  two  places  a  little  nordi  of  Uui^a  the  beds  are 
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disturbed  and  inclined,  being  in  one  spot  even  vertical  fer  a  ehoit 
distance.  A  little  b^ood  Hanaka  the  road  desoendB.  to  the  sandj'' 
plain  which  eKtendB  to  Earmin.  Like  other  Persian  plains,  the 
central  portion  consists  of  gandy  clay,  a  little  blown  sand  covering^  it 
in  places,  whilst  a  long  gentle  slope  of  gravel  extends  for.  raaoy  milea 
from  the  base  of  the  surroanding  hills. 

5.     Neighbourhood  of  Kantdn. 

The  plain  extends  for  many  miles  eouth,  west,  and  ttouth-eaBt  of 
Karm&n,  but  to  the  north  hill-ranges  approach  dote  to  the  city.  The 
nearest  hill,  on  which  stands  a  fort  called  Kala'h-i-Dnkhtar,  and  which 
lies  nearly  due  east  of  the  present  city,  consists  of  very  oompat^ 
homc^neoua  limestone,  pale  pinkish*  or  greyish-white  in  colonr, 
usually  containing  bat  few  fossils,  but  occasionally  exhibiting  on  its 
weathered  sur&oe  Bectic»is  of  Hippuriteg  and  Sadiolitet.  The  «trat« 
are  compact  and  of  oonsidenible  thiekuess,  weathering  into  rounded 
forms  with  a  pa]e-brown  colonr  on  tiie  aor&ce.  The  limesttme  appears 
pure ;  it  is  not  at  all  crystalline,  but  compact,  with  a  waxy  lastre 
and  ctOLchoidal  fractote.  It  dips  north  at  angles  varying  from 
5°  to  20°. 

In  many  places  this  rock  has  the  appearance  of  dipping  under  the 
dark-grey  limestone  beds  forming  the  hills  brther  east.  Very  possibly 
there  is  a  fault  at  the  junction,  for,  more  to  the  westward,  east-north- 
east of  Karmfci,  the  paleKsoloured  limestone  appears  to  rest  ap(H)  the 
massive  dark-coloured  grey  limestones.  The  latter  here  dip  south- 
east; they  are  oompaet  and  massive,  and  contain  in  places  Hippurites 
of  various  sizes  in  abundance ;  the  bed  is  about  600  feet  thick,  and 
rests  upon  an  equal  tbicknesB  of  very  fla^y  limestones  of  the  same 
dark  colour,  bnt  containing  no  Hippurites.  The  only  fossils  detected 
in  these  flaggy  beds  were  a  species  of  Oitrea,  a  Gardium-hkB  bivalve,  and 
an  echinoderm  res^nbling  Mieretler,  all  very  ill  preserved. 

These  ace  ttie  lowest  beds  seen.  Nortb-east  of  Kaim&o,  and  four  or 
five  nulee  from  the  city,  th^  ate  &ultcd  against  pale  compact  lim»- 
stene,  ^parently  tdeotieal  with  that  of  Kala'h-i-Dokhti^.  Of  this  a 
considnable  thickness,  probably  not  lees  than  1000  feet,  is  seen.  It 
d^is  nnder  a  very  calcareous  conglomerate,  ibrming  isolated  bills  about 

■  This  IB  probably  the  nune  m  (he  '  cream-oolonred  UmMtotw'  mantionMl  bjLofttM, 
Q.  J.  G.  a  185s.  pp.  185,  etc. 
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five  to  seven  miles  doe  noith  of  Karmfin.  This  conglomerate  aboonds 
in  pebbles  of  Hipporite  limestone,  yet  it  appeara  to  rest  conformabljr 
on  the  pale-coloored  beds.  The  jonctioD,  however,  ii  concealed.  The 
dip  is  north-west. 

Farther  to  the  west  a  bed  of  whitish  limestone  appears  to  overlie 
the  conglomerate,  and  it  again  is  sooceeded,  in  ascending  order,  hj  a 
considerable  thickness  of  dark  and  pale  grey  limestones,  containing 
corab  and  Hipporites,  dipping  north  and  north-east.  All  the  beds 
above  the  massive  pale  limestone  are  seen  in  isolated  hills  dotted  over 
the  plain,  and  to  the  north  of  them  an  alluvial  gravel  flat  five  or  six 
mUes  broad  intervenes  before  the  base  of  the  higher  ranges  to  the 
northward  is  reached.  Of  coarse  this  isolatioo  of  the  hills  renders 
the  relations  of  the  beds  composing  them  somewhat  obscure. 

So  tax,  however,  as  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  &om  the  dips  of 
the  rocks  in  the  different  hills,  all  the  beds  hitherto  described  must 
dip  under  tliose  forming  the  higher  ranges  to  the  northwards,  the 
latter  having  generally  a  well-marked  dip  to  the  north.  Along  the 
Bonthem  base  of  these  mountains  are  lower  ranges  much  broken,  tiiree 
to  four  miles  across,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  consistiiig  of  shale,  sand- 
stone, and  occasional  bands  of  dark  gr^  limestone.  North  of  these 
are  two  high-scarped  ranges.  The  more  northern  of  these,  which 
most  be  twenty-five  miles  &om  Karmtn,  was  not  visited,  but  the 
southern  range  consists  mainly  of  pale-coloured  limestone,  in  places 
abounding  in  Hippuritee,  and  at  least  3000  feet  thick.  This  bed  is 
generally  rather  less  homogeneous  and  waxy  in  appearance  than  the 
limestone  exposed  close  to  Karmin. 

The  sandstone  of  the  lower  ranges  is  usually  massive  and  hard;  red, 
brown,  grey,  or  white  in  colour.  The  shales  are  very  variable,  many 
of  them  being  dark  olive,  others  red  or  yellow.  Hey  are  impor^ 
Bandy,  and  at  times  calcareous.  Limestones  are  of  irregolar  occur- 
rence, and  fossils  appear  rare. 

In  a  ravine  about  two  miles  east  of  a  small  village  called  Baz&rgyan, 
at  the  southern  base  of  the  hills,  is  some  carbonaceous  shale,  which  has 
been  taken  for  coal.  It  occurs  in  two  beds  (possibly  three,  the  mode 
of  occurrence  being  obscure  and  puzzling),  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the 
ravine,  md  again  on  the  hill  side.  I^e  upper  bed  appeara  to  be 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  lower,  both  are  greatly  decomposed, 
and  very  ill  exposed,  the  rocks  being  much  crushed  and  contorted, 
and  dipping  at  high  angles.    The  upper  bed  appears  to  be  four  or  five 
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feet  thick  ;  it  ts  s  yery  carbonaceoua  shale,  containing  mncli  pyritee. 
The  lower  bed  is  aboat  eighteen  inches  thick,  more  carbonaceoos 
than  the  other,  and  it  also  contains  pyrites  in  considerable  quantities. 
At  one  place  on  the  hill  side  there  appear  to  be  a  few  laminsB  of  coal, 
but  no  portion  of  tiie  beds  appears  snfficiently  pure  to  fnmish  naefal 
fdel. 

The  oarbonaceoQB  shales  are  exposed  on  the  top  of  a  small  anticlinal 
striking  nearly  east  and  west,  the  beds  mlliog  over  again  to  the 
westward.  Above  them  are  hard  compact  sandstones,  white  in  colour; 
and  then  a  few  shaley  beds,  capped  by  limestone.  I^e  name  of  the 
place  is  Gaorf . 

To  the  east  (^  Earmfin,  following  the  coarse  of  a  large  open  con- 
duit, which,  running  east  of  Kala'b-i-Dokhtar,  supplies  the  city  with 
water,  the  bills  fall  back  to  the  north,  and  a  plun  extends  for  some 
distance,  running  up  to  the  northwards  into  a  broad  valley  between 
the  ranges.  To  the  east  of  this  valley  are  some  limestone  spurs,  north 
of  which  again  are  low  hills,  stretching  across  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  and  consisting  of  conglomerate,  alternating  with  vol- 
canic ashes  and  basaltic  lava.  All  dip  to  the  south-west  at  high 
angles,  in  places  being  vertical.  These  beds  only  appear  about 
ten  miles  from  EarmAn,  and  their  relations  to  the  limestones  are 
obscore,  but  they  appear  to  form  part  of  the  same  series.  The  con- 
glomerates, however,  contain  limestone  and  sandstone  pebbles,  and 
these  beds  may  be  a  Iat«r  formation. 

Neglecting  these,  the  probable  relations  of  the  beds  near  Karmin 
ore  (he  following.  It  appears  joobable  that  the  massive  Hippurite 
limestone  resting  on  sandstones,  shales,  Sto.,  north  of  Karmin,  is 
identical  with  the  limestone  similarly  superposed  upon  sandstones  and 
shales  between  B£yin  and  M&hfin,  Id  the  former  locality  the  series 
dips  to  the  north,  in  the  latter  to  the  sonth,  and  in  both  cases  it 
appears  to  overlie  the  beds  seen  close  to  Karm&D.  This  may  not  be 
the  case,  the  limestones  at  Karmfin  may  be  identical  with  those 
resting  upon  the  sandstones  and  shales,  but  the  other  is  the  more 
probable  view  so  &r  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  dips.  If  it  be 
accepted,  the  following  is  a  rough  section  of  the  rocks  in  this  neigh- 
bonrhood,  in  descending  order,  with  their  approximate  thickness  : — 

Faat. 
I .  Hjpporite  limaitoiiB,  moatl j  pale-oolmtrod  aooo 

s.  Sanditonii,  ihaUi,  Mid  dark  UmeclotiM  . .  3000 

3.  Darii  and  pal*  gnj  liiMstona  with  Hqtpniitai  ..  50a 
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Feet. 
4.  Pale  limealone  )  aoo 

£.  Conglomerate  Terjr  OAloareous         ..         ..  ..         ..  600 

tf.  P&le  limartone  with  BfppnritM loeo 

7.  DlLrk  compact  UmeBtone  vitli  ilHa  tioo 

8.  Dark  flagg;  limMtium.  bo  HippDiilen  600 

The  above  is  certainly  not  the  whole  section.  That  an  immense 
thidmess  of  the  Hipparitc  limestone  series  oceans  ia  proved  by  its 
forming  hills  rising  5000  and  6ocx>  feet  above  the  plain,  as  it  does 
sonth  of  M&hnn. 

6.  Karmdn  to  SAirdz. 

West  of  Karm&D,  the  plain,  at  a  distance  of  about  tw^ve  miles  from 
the  city,  is  divided  into  two  broad  valleys  by  a  range  of  hills  known 
as  the  Badam&i  K6h,  oonst6ting>  apparently  of  the  same  rocks  as  tboee 
which  form  the  hills  north  of  Karrrriu.  The  sonth-eastem  extremity 
of  the  spnr  consists  of  pale  limestone,  beneath  which,  on  each  side, 
sandstones  and  shales  dip.  The  principal  rock  of  iAie  lower  beds  is  a 
hard  sandstone,  frequently  saecharoid,  grey  or  white  in  colour,  smae- 
times  with  brown  spots,  associated  with  dusky  limestones,  weathering 
brown  on  the  exposed  suriace,  and  hard  shales  of  a  whitish  colour. 
Other  varieties  of  rock  occur.  If,  as  is  probable,  these  are  identictd 
with  the  rocks  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Karm&n,  those  beds  must 
roll  over  to  the  southwards,  west  of  the  city,  just  aa  tb^  i^rparently 
4o  to  the  flooth-east,  near  Hanaka  and  M6b^. 

The  plain  in  which  B&gfafn  atands,  soatb  of  the  Badatnin  Klih,  is 
a  good  example  of  the  valley  pluna  whi^  oceupy  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  Persian  highlands.  It  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  is,  near 
Bigbin,  about  thirteen  miles  across,  and  coosi^  of  a  lateral  slope  of 
gravel  on  each  side,  and  comparatively  flat  sandy  grotrnds  in  tb« 
middle.  The  northern  lateral  slope  is  three  miles  broad,  and  its 
surface  lies  at  am  angle  of  x°,  or  rather  leas.  The  central  flat  is  six 
miles  from  side  to  side  opposite  BigMn ;  and  along  it«  eoathera 
margin  is  the  bed  of  a  stream,  the  water  «f  which  is  nsoally  divMted 
for  irrigation.  The  sonthera  lateral  slope  is  between  foar  and  fire 
miles  broad,  in  which  distance  there  is  a  rise  of  450  feet,  so  thst  th« 
inclination  is  a  little  more  than  1°.  The  lower  edges  of  these  gravel 
slopes  are  sharply  defined. 

The  hills  south  of  the  S&ghin  plain,  traversed  on  the  road  from 
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B^hin  to  Moshisli,  cocBiBt  of  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  type  aa  those 
of  the  Kuh  Hazfo.  Tovarda  the  MasMeh  plain  conglomeratea  and 
shales  occur,  like  those  seen  north-north-east  of  Kann&B,  the  con- 
glomerates containing  limestone  and  sandstone  peUilee.  Farther 
south  still,  and  close  to  the  plain  of  Mashish,  are  some  p^  brown 
shaley  sandstones,  tctj  irregular  in  dip  and  strike.  All  f^tpear  sub- 
ordinate members  of  the  volcanic  serieB,  bat  still  the  relations  are  not 
very  clear,  and  it  is  quite  possible  tiiat  these  sandstones  and  shales  are 
cretaoeons. 

The  valley  of  Mashish  is  another  broad  expanse  of  aUnrium,  but  it 
is  at  a  higher  level  than  the  plain  of  Earm&n  (6700  feet),  and,  as 
appears  to  be  commonly  the  case  in  the  higher  valley  plains,  the 
gmvel-slopes  at  the  side  are  less  marked  and  of  smaller  extent.  In  the 
centre  of  the  valley  a  stream  rune  in  a  well-maiked  bed,  depressed 
below  the  general  level.    This  also  is  the  case  at  B&g^n. 

The  ruige  intervening  between  tlie  Mashisb  valley  and  tlie  plain 
of  Saijfin  consists  also  of  volcanic  rocks,  largely  covered  with  a  great 
thickness  of  gravel,  conrasting  of  pebbles  of  volcanic  rock  in  reddish- 
brown  eartJi.  The  hills  are  high,  the  summit  level  near  a  caravansenii 
called  KhiiD-i-Burkh,  being  about  8800  feet  above  the  sea.  Bocks 
only  project  here  and  there,  and  all  the  hills  are  rounded  except  one 
cr^  of  trachyte,  oJIed  Kuh-i-panj,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
about  10,000  to  1 1,000  feet  two  or  three  miles  west  of  the  pass.  The 
pass  itself  is  on  decomposed  basalt. 

After  croesiag  the  pass,  the  road  desoends  very  gradually  to  6&'a- 
.dat&b^  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Saijiin  pUin.  'Hie  descent  is  chiefly 
over  beds  of  whiti^  conglcunemte,  diieiisg  entirely  from  the  gravels 
north  of  the  nnge,  and  composed  of  pebbles  and  bcailders  of  various 
volcanic  rocks,  all  rounded  in  a  matrix  chiefly  consisting  of  tiachyte 
BUid.  Some  of  the  bonlders  are  of  large  size,  six  feet  or  even  more  in 
diameter,  the  larger  blooka  being  disposed  in  layera.  The  beds  are  of 
great  thickness,  and  a  fine  section  of  them  is  exposed  isk  the  banks  of 
a  stream  down  which  the  road  passes.  These  oonglomerates  may  be 
snb-aerial  in  origin :  they  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  3°  to  the  west  or 
south-west,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  portion  of  an 
ancient  lateial  slope  &om  the  hills  to  the  Saij&n  plain.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  slope,  which  extends  beyond  i^e  town  of  SA'adat&b4d, 
is  more  gentle,  and  is  apparently  more  recent,  lite  streams  running 
.over  it,  and  not  cutting  ehumels  into  it. 
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The  hillB  which  border  the  plain  to  the  south-east  of  the  villages  of 
8&'adat&b<td  and  Said&b£d  oonaiBt  of  cryBtslline  limestone,  whitaA  «r 
dark  grey  in  colour,  associated  with  mica  schist,  talcose  schist, 
qaartzit«,  and  gneiss.  Many  of  the  limestones  are  finely  foliated, 
their  foliation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  schists  and  gneissose  rocks,  being 
dearly  in  the  plains  of  bedding.  The  whole  have,  at  a  distance, 
precisely  the  appearance  of  sedimentary  beds,  and  they  so  exacUy 
resemble  the  Hipporite  formations  of  Karmin  in  coloar  and  minenl 
composition,  that  it  appears  highly  probable  that  they  are  only  the 
same  beds  altered.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  change  may  very  probably 
have  been  oontemporaneons  with  the  outbarste  of  volcanic  rocks. 

Tie  plain  of  Sarj&n  is  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  broad,  and 
entirely  composed,  like  other  plains  already  mentioned,  of  allnvial  de- 
posits. It  most  extend  for  a  far  greater  distance  to  the  nortli-west,  and 
it  probably  rises  in  that  direction.  The  surface  of  the  plain  sonth- 
west  of  Said&b&d  descends  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  slope,  anJ 
coneista  of  a  very  fine  light  brown  loam,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  eight  miles,  which  are  salt  swamp.  All  the  eastern  part  of  this 
swamp  is  very  marshy;  the  western  part  is  covered  with  a  hard  sheet 
of  salt,  three  or  four  inches  thick  at  least.  This  ends  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  bills,  the  slope  to  which  is  veiy  moderate,  and,  as  oenal, 
composed  of  gravel. 

The  hills  traversed  to  the  sonth-west  of  the  Saqfut  i^ain  consiBt 
chiefly  of  limestonesj  somewhat  altered  bat  not  eryetslline.  IV 
greater  part  are  grey,  some  are  brown,  others  pale-coloored,  and 
although  no  fossils,  except  some  obscure  encrinite  stems,  were  ob- 
served, the  general  character  is  that  of  the  Karm&n  Hipporite  beds. 
Some  chloritic  and  talcose  slates  are  associated  with  the  limestones, 
which,  towards  Farpfi,  and  sometimes  in  other  places,  exhibit  traca 
of  lamination.  In  one  place,  near  Parp&,  there  is  a  bed  of  iron  ore, 
apparently  magnetic  ore  and  hematite  mixed,  very  pnre,  and  four  or 
five  feet  thick.  It  has  evidentiy  been  dug  into,  but  only  to  a  small 
extent.     Lead  ore  is  eaid  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  strike  of  the  hills  is  about  north  3j°  west,  the  dip  veiy 
irregular,  but  generally  to  the  eastward;  near  the  salt  plain-  it  n 
nearly  vertical. 

From  these  hills  there  is  a  long  slope  to  the  south>west,  composed 
of  gravel,  and  terminating  at  a  small  salt  plun  close  to  the  village 
of  Katru.     In  this  plain,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  that  of 
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Sa^in,  the  broadest  slope  \>y  far  is  on  the  nortb-eaBt  side,  the 
atnaller  one  to  the  soath-west  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Katrli. 
This  is  not  due  U>  the  greater  height  of  the  hills  to  the  north-east, 
nnce  those  to  the  aoutli-west  are  at  least  of  equal  height. 

Hie  range  south-west  of  Eatru  last  referred  to  differs  much  in 
appearance  and  ve^tataon  from  all  previously  travereed.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  pale-ooloored  limestone,  completely  unaltered  though  fre- 
quently crushed  and  contorted.  One  lai^  bed  is  formed  of  limestone 
pebbles  oemented  together.  Dark-coloured  beds  are  exceptioosl,  but 
a  small  hill  of  dark  grey  limestone,  much  crashed  and  traversed  by 
seams  of  ealcite,  ocours  a  mils  west  by  north  of  Eatrd,  and  similar 
rock  is  seen  in  places  on  the  hills. 

The  genial  outline  of  the  nuige  is  rounded,  and  the  beds  appear 
to  dip  at  low  angles.  They  are  chiefly  Hippuritic,  but  fragments  of 
Nnmmnlitic  aaA  Alveolina  limestones  were  seen  near  Katru,  and 
again  south-west  of  the  range  near  Niiiz,  showing  that  Tertiary  beds 
rest  upon  the  cretaceous  limestones  in  places,  though  none  were 
noticed  in  litu. 

In  some  of  the  ravines  which  traverse  the  hills  doleiitic  rocks 
are  seen  in  the  beds  of  the  streams.  They  have  an  altered  appear- 
ance, and  in  some  places  resemble  altered  sedimentary  rocks.  la 
one  instance  a  conglomerate  of  volcanic  materials  was  observed. 
The  relation  of  these  beds  to  the  limestones  is  obsome;  they  may  be 
of  the  same  series,  but  they  probably  belong  to  an  older  formation. 

This  same  range  stretches  for  about  twenty-five  miles  past  Ninz 
along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Nfrfz  salt  lake.  Towards  the  lake  it 
terminates  in  a  flat-topped  scarp,  aboat  2000  feet  high,  entirely  com- 
posed of  pale  cream-coloored  limestone  abounding  in  Hippnrites.  No 
Nommolitio  rocks  ooold  be  detected  in  the  cUfis. 

At  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  however,  are  some  ferruginous  shales  and 
sandy  beds  of  peculiar  character,  sometimes  banded  red  and  white, 
and  often  much  decomposed.  In  some  places  they  pass  into  a  red 
and  brown  chert.  They  are  usually  turned  on  end,  whilst  the  Hippu- 
ritic limestone  is  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  These  red  beds  are  con- 
tinuous along  the  base  of  the  Hippuritio  limestone  cliff  as  &r  as  Kh!r 
(where  the  road  followed  turns  away  from  the  lake),  the  only  change 
being  that  near  Khfr  Nummulitio  and  Alveolina  limestone  is  seen 
dipping  north,  testing  upon  the  red  shales  in  places,  and  forming 
spun  stretching  out  towards  the  lake.    At  6rst  there  appeared  every 
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probability  of  the  red  AtXet  being  lower  in  position  tiian  the  cret*> 
ceoiiB  limeetoiies,  wbiob  bad  tiie  appearance  of  resting  nnconibrmably 
on  (henij  but  tbe  more  probable  view,  stroigthened  by  a  very  amilai 
phenomenon  at  the  lake  of  Shix^  is  that  the  line  of  difb  is  a  line  of 
fknlt,  and  that  the  red  shalea  belong  to  either  the  Nmnmalitie  or  the 
OypseouB  series.  If  they  belong  to  the  latter  there  must  be  a  reversed 
dip,  but  some  eiroilar  red  shales  seen  near  SarrisUua  ^>peared  sab- 
6idinat«  to  part  at  least  of  tbe  Nommnlitic  fbrination.  In  tbe  zed 
shales  some  reptilian  teeth,  perhaps  czoeodilian,  were  obtained. 

Some  isolated  btlls  in  the  phiin  west  of  Niiiz  consist  of  limestone 
resting  on  dolerite,  as  in  the  hills  to  the  east.  The  limeattxie  is 
traversed  by  vertical  bands  of  chert. 

The  lake  of  Nir{z  (incorrectly  called  Bakhtig&n  on  maps)  is  saturated 
with  salt.  It  is  of  considerable  size  (about  aeventy  milee  long  with  an 
average  breadth  of  not  more  than  five  or  rax  miles),  bat  very  ahallow. 
T^e  plain  on  its  border,  where  traversed,  consists  of  soft  light-coloared 
earth,  similar  to  that  forming  the  plains  of  Earm&n,  Sarj£n,  &c.  lite 
hills  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  lake  are  apparently  of  limestone,  and 
seem  to  dip  north,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  near  Khir. 

The  road  followed  left;  the  Nlriz  lake  at  Khir,  and  turning  soath- 
ward  passed  thnmgh  a  gap  in  the  hills,  exposing  sections  of  the  roeks 
in  ascending  order.  First,  with  some  traces  of  the  red  shales  at  tbear 
base  (or  very  probably  faulted  against  them),  are  massive  limeetonea. 
pale  in  colour  and  probably  Hippnritic,  they  being  in  &ct  the  beds 
which  form  the  clifib  between  Nirfz  and  Khir.  Upon  them  rest  thin- 
bedded  impure  limestones,  for  tbe  most  part  dusky  grey  in  colonr  and 
having  a  strong  bituminous  smell  when  freshly  broken  or  struck. 
These  beds  form  a  range  running  north  of  the  valley  of  Bohnis, 
Soutii  of  this  valley  is  a  high  range  of  pale-ooloured  limestone^ 
weaiJiering  with  a  peculiar  whitish  appearance.  The  relations  of 
the  bituminous  linKstonee  are  not  clear,  bat  the  pale  limestones  sooth 
of  Bohnis  are  Tertiary  and  abound  in  Nummttlile*  and  AheoltMa  in 
places.  Fvom  Bohnis  the  road  enters  a  lat^al  vall^  between  two 
ranges  of  NammolitiQ  beds,  each  dipping  towards  the  valley,  and 
these  rocks  assame  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  Nummulitie 
limestones,  being  less  compact  and  hard  than  tite  Hippnritic  lime- 
stone, less  homogeneous  in  texture,  and  miu^  more  rubbly,  weathering 
into  loose  tabular  blocks.  They  are  much  more  fertile  aiai  better 
wooded  than  the  oretaceoue  formations. 
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Further  Boatii<weBt  anotliei  niige  of  the  siune  rocks  rises  to  the 
Bouth  of  Miinjasgal,  and  a  ridge  Boutb  of  Tangkiran^  looks  as  if 
oompoted  of  graveL  The  road  from  Mi&njangal  to  the  westward 
aecHids  over  a  low  pass  composed  of  beds  of  red  shale,  gief  and 
reddish  safidstoitea  and  some  linustoneS)  dipping  north,  and  apparently 
resting  on  the  Nummnlitie  limestone  to  the  southward.  Ob  a  hit) 
to  the  north  these  shales  and  sandstones  are  seen  to  be  capped  by 
massive  lime«tone,  which  looks  onconformable,  but  little  depeudenee 
can  be  placed  npon  observatioas  made  from  a  distooee.  The  red 
shales  may  be  the  same  a»  those  seen  near  Niriz,  but  tb^  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  gypseous  eeries  of  Loftus. 

From  the  pass  jost  nontioned  the  road  descends  to  Sarvist&n. 
The  hills  north  of  this  village  con«at  of  nummulitic  limestone,  dipping 
to  the  south.  Sonth  and  west  of  SarristaD  is  a  plain  extending  to 
the  lake  of  Shir^  and  the  bills  jnst  mentioned  are  oontinned  along 
the  BCHthem  shore  of  the  lake,  till  they  join  the  range  north  of  Shirilz 
itself.  In  the  plain,  north  of  the  village  of  KhairibAd^  is  an  isolated 
hiU  of  some  height,  consisting  of  a  conglomerate  of  limestone  pebbles, 
chiefly  of  Hippuritic  limeetone.  This  conglomerate  is  probably  of 
Bummolitic  age,  but  it  may  be  more  recent.  The  pebbles  an  thoroughly 
rounded  as  if  on  a  sea-beach. 

The  bills  akaig  the  south-west  rade  of  Shir&z  lake  are  all  apparently 
of  nummnlitie  limeetone,  and  a  diff  rises  near  the  lake,  composed  i£ 
beds  which  dip  to  the  south-west,  away  from  the  cliff.  Bat  close  to 
the  edge  cS  the  lake,  a  little  west  of  M&haU,  rocks  are  seen  contorted 
and  dipping  sharply  over  towards  the  lake.  This  looks  much  as  if 
the  cliff,  like  that  of  N!t{z,  were  along  a  line  of  fonlt  or  iractute,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  probable  that  the  hollow  containing  ^e  lake  is,  in 
both  cases,  a  recent  depression. 

?,  SAiriz  to  IsfaUn, 

lie  rooks  of  the  hills  north  iA  Shirib '  consiBt  of  pale  Hmestone, 

'  An  Btta<A  of  fsTflr  during  tbe  few  dxya  I  ranuined  at  Shii&i  pntviotod  mj  riiiting 
(he  bills  ta  the  went  uul  natb.     I  espedally  i«gret  having  beau  nnabla  to  eismloe  the   ' 
Oypacioni  Mfiw  of  Lafta*,  *rb(<^  are  aipond  at  ■  few  milM  diitaac*  from  BhMa  to  the 


At  tlw  nme  tima  the  GjpMoiui  leriaa  ia  repr wanted  on  Loffau'i  mqi  as  oooup jing  » 
oonaldcntble  area  east  and  BouQi-SMt  of  Shinb,  which  roUlj  ooneuti  of  older  Goniationi, 
Ttim  aaoBfay  waBiiot,IbelMTei*i*it«d  bjLoftnshimael^  aad  tbe  boniidariM  oo  bk  map 
are,  of  ooune,  not  intended  (o  ba  more  than  appmimata. 
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contMoing  Nammnlitee  and  other  FommmifenL  The  bedding  u  more 
distinct  than  is  UBoally  the  case  amongtrt  the  Hipparitic  limeetoQes, 
bat  the  difference  is  scarcely  sufficiently  marked  to  enable  Uie  two 
formatioos  to  be  distinguished  by  it  at  a  distance.  He  beds  usoally 
roll  aboat  at  low  angles,  the  ranges  having  a  general  direction  varying 
&om  aboat  east  and  west  to  east  35°  south — west  1^  north,  and  the 
dip  of  one  range  is  often  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  next. 

The  nmnmalitic  limestone  caids  abruptly  oa  the  south  side  of  the 
wide  plains  forming  the  western  portion  of  the  Mardasht,  watered  by 
the  Bandamir  (or  the  river  so  called  on  maps}  and  its  branches.  The 
detached  hills  and  ranges  which  rise  &om  the  plain  where  the  road 
crosses  it  between  Shek^bid  uid  Miyin,  on  the  summer  route  from 
Shir&E  to  lefoh&D,  are  all  of  Hippuntdc  limestone,  some  of  them 
abounding  in  Hipporites.  He  rocks  dip  at  low  anglee,  or  are 
horizontal,  and  ^eir  mioeral  character  is  nnmistaVeably  the  same  as 
that  of  the  EarmJbi  rocks,  and  far  more  masave  than  the  nummalitic 
limestone  near  Shiriz '. 

The  valleys  in  this  neighbourhood  contain  nmning  streams,  and 
differ  completely  in  character  and  shape  from  the  ndley  plains  of 
Karmfa  ;  there  are  no  slopes  of  gravel  at  the  side,  and  the  flat  groand 
of  the  valley,  consisting  al  Gne  alluvial  soil,  extends  to  the  base  of 
the  hills.  Laige  springe  gush  out  along  the  base  of  the  abrapt  cliflb 
in  which  the  hills  rise  from  the  valley,  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  these  springs  result  &om  the  drainage  of  the  table-laud 
above  the  hills,  the  water  finding  it«  way  through  fissures  in  the 
limestone. 

Leaving  the  Bandamir  valley  at  Mfiylo,  the  road  ascends  through 
a  narrow  gorge  called  Mi&n  Eothal,  lying  along  the  trough  of  a 
synclinal  axis.  Water  abounds  near  the  bottom,  but  the  torrent  bed 
is  dry  above.  Passing  Im&mz&dab  Ismail,  the  road  surmounts  a 
ridge  and  descends  to  the  plain  of  Rez&bfid  at  7000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  whole  ascent  is  over  limestones,  apparently  similar  to  the 
cretaceous  rocks  of  Mfiyfn,  but  becoming  much  altered  and  uufossili- 
ferous. 

B«z&b^  and  AsnpAs,  the  next  stage,  are  about  twenty-four  miles 
from  each  other,  and  both  lie  in  a  valley  about  eight  to  ten  milea 
broad,  the  central  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  laige  marsh.    On 

'  lfr.Loft<ii,<}.J.0.8.xl,p.  i8t,  rafbn,  tluniBb  with  aoma  doabt,  th«  radu  at  P«n*- 
polii,  k  (sw  miln  tMt  of  the  route  followod,  to  tha  Nummalitka. 
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each  side  are  limeetone  ranges,  that  to  the  eouth-weet  being  the  range 
crossed  between  Im&mzfidab  Ismfifl  and  Resfibfid,  and  apparently 
consisting  of  limestone  of  cretaceous  age :  whilst  the  bills  to  the 
north-east  are  composed  of  dark  grey  limestoDc,  apparently  unfossili- 
ferous.  Tbe  latter  rolls  aboat  at  high  angles  without  any  definite 
general  dip,  and  it  may  be  cretaceous  or  older,  but  its  age  is  un- 
known '. 

The  road  crosses  this  range,  and  then  for  nearly  thirty  miles  traverses 
another  broad  grassy  plain  of  sandy  soil,  at  an  elevation  of  ahont 
looo  feet  above  the  sea.  Neither  this  plain  nor  that  of  Asupfis  has 
any  broad  gravel  slope  at  the  side.  Beyond  Ujiin,  ten  ot  twelve 
miles  beyond  Kmhkizard,  the  line  of  road  crosses  rounded  bills  of  the 
drift-like  gravel  so  prevalent  at  high  elevations  in  Persia,  and  here 
consisting  of  limestone  pebbles,  whilst  the  hills  north  and  north-east 
of  Uj^n  itself  are  of  limestone,  brecciated  in  places,  and  probably 
identical  with  that  west  of  the  valley,  traversed  on  the  road  from 
Asup&s.  Near  Ujun  the  limeetone  becomes  harder  and  more  altered, 
and  after  a  ruined  caravanserai  on  tbe  road-side  is  passed  it  is 
succeeded  by  dark-coloured  foliated  limestone,  which  continues  to 
Dehgirdu. 

Along  the  road  from  Debgirdu  to  Yazdikbfist,  where  the  summer 
and  winter  roads  from  Shir&z  to  Isfah&n  unite,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  all  the  rocks  are  much  altered  and  consist  of  slaty,  almost 
schistose  beds,alternatingwitblimestone;  these  formations  being  greatly 
marked  by  a  calcareous  conglomerate  in  horizontal  beds  and  gravel, 
the  latter  chieBy  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  conglomerate. 
Where  the  hard  altered  formations  are  first  seen,  five  or  six  miles 
south  of  Debgirdu,  they  are  vertical,  striking  west  30°  north.  But 
little  change  escept  slight  variation  in  tbe  dip  takes  place  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles.  Eight  miles  from  Yazdikhfist  two  small  ranges  of 
limestone  are  crossed  with  the  same  strike,  but  varying  in  dip.  The 
road  then  enters  the  plain  of  Yazdikb&st,  another  expanse  of  gravel, 
often  cemented  into  a  conglomerate,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet 
above  the  sea.  A  section  of  the  beds  forming  the  plain  are  exposed 
to  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  by  the  stream  which  runs  past  Yazdikhist, 
the  town  itself  standing  on  an  isolated  block  of  the  conglomerate, 

'  LoftUBi  who  found  nmilar  beds  eitendlog  from  neu  PenepoU*  diniwt  to  I^e  UrD' 
miali,  Ku  bI»  uiuble  in  most  plscei  to  Miign  any  dafinito  ags  to  it.  Q.  J.  G.  8.  lU 
pp.  389-191. 
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with  a  deep  channel  cot  \ij  >  branch  of  the  stream  on  each  ride,  bo  as 
to  appear  &oni  a  distance  as  if  standing  in  the  plain. 

Two  little  hills  in  the  plain  north  of  YazdikhAst  consist  of  unaltered 
shalee  and  sandstone,  capped  by  very  dark  limestone,  abounding  in 
hippurites.  They  dip  west.  It  is  of  coarse  nncertain  whether  the 
altered  limetrtone  of  Dehgirda,  etc,  be  wholly  or  partly  of  cretaceoos 
age,  bat  the  occurrence  of  the  hipporitic  limestone  on  both  rides  of 
the  table-land  tends  to  snggest  the  posribility  of  ite  bein^  repreeented 
amongst  the  more  crystalline  beds  of  the  intervening  tract. 

No  other  hills  occur  near  the  road  as  far  as  Haksudb^.  The  hills 
to  the  east  of  this  village  conrist  chiefly  of  dusky  grey  limestone,  well 
stratified  and  unaltered.  It  abounds  in  fosrils,  but  the  only  forma 
which  could  be  distinctly  recognised  were  some  specimens  of  7fc«- 
bratula  b'lpticata,  a  characteristic  cretaceous  fosril.  One  hill  in  the 
plain,  four  or  five  miles  north-west  of  MiAslidb^,  is  probably  volcanic : 
both  ite  form  and  colour,  the  latter  a  mixture  of  black  and  reddish 
brown,  being  peculiar,  and  contrasting  strongly  with  the  limestone 
bills  around.  Time  did  not  allow  of  a  visit  to  it.  The  limestone  hills 
are  rather  pale-brown  on  the  weathered  surfaces. 

Near  Makriidbegf  the  broad  pUin  of  gravel,  which  extends  from 
fiir  beyond  YazdikbAst,  contracte,  and  at  Eumishah,  a  conriderable 
town  about  fourteen  miles  farther,  the  hilb  on  each  ride  approach  very 
closely.  They  here  consist  entirely  of  limestone  in  maarive  beds  of 
light  and  dark  colours  alternating ;  the  light-coloured  limestone  is  in 
thicker  and  more  homogeneous  beds,  and  it  weathers  on  the  tops  of 
hills  into  peculiar  rounded  knobs,  looking  more  like  trachyte  or  some 
forms  of  granitoid  gneiiis  than  limestone.  Several  of  these  rounded 
hillocks  are  scattered  over  the  plain  near  Kumishah,  The  darker 
beds  are  more  distinctly  stratified.  These  limestones  closely  resemble 
the  Hippuritic  stratA  of  Karm&n  in  character. 

As  is  so  frequently  the  case,  these  masrive  limestones  are  not  very 
fossiliferous,  and  the  organic  remains  which  exist  in  them  are  as 
a  rule  ill-marked  and  difficult  of  recognition;  sections  of  fossils 
are  often  seen,  but  the  shells,  etc.  do  not  weather  out  on  the  exposed 
snrface. 

Similar  limestones  form  all  the  ranges  from  Kfimishab  to  Isfah&n. 
The  road  traverses  plains  of  fine  toam,  or  slopes  of  gravel  near  the 
base  of  the  hills,  and  crosses  one  narrow  limestone  range,  the  Urchin 
bills,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Isfahfin.     The  rocks  are  dark- 
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coloured  limestones,  nearly  horizontal,  and  exhibiting  sections  of  large 
bivalve  sheila  (Ostrea  and  ChamaP)  with  corals. 

A  bold  mass  of  hills  which  rises  jnst  soath  of  Julfa,  the  south- 
western suborb  of  Isfahfin,  consists  of  the  same  limestone  as  that 
forming  the  Kumishab  and  Urchin  hills,  resting  upon  olive-grey 
shales  and  shaly  sandstones  closely  resembling  those  which  underlie 
similar  limestone  east  of  Earm^.  The  shales  are  much  disturbed, 
rolling  about  at  high  angles,  much  higher  apparently  than  the  lime- 
stones above,  yet  no  clear  unconformity  can  be  traced,  and  it  appears 
as  if  the  softer  shale  beds  had  been  more  sqoeezed  and  contorted  than 
the  massive  overlying  limestone.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the 
two  belong  to  distinct  series. 

Fragments  of  Alveolina  limestone  occur  in  the  bed  of  the  Zaindarud, 
showing  that  nnmmulitio  beds  exist  at  no  great  distance  west  of 
Is&h&u,  but  the  limestones  near  the  city  appeared  all  to  belong  to  the 
cretaceous  series '. 

The  plains  near  Isfah^  resemble  those  near  Earm&n  much  more 
than  they  do  the  valleys  of  F&rs,  but  the  gravel  slopes  at  the  sides  are 
smaller  near  Earmin.  These  slopes  attain  a  greater  development 
again  to  the  northward  between  Is&h&n  and  Tebr&a. 


8.     iB/aUn  to  TeArdn. 

But  few  geological  observations  were  made  on  this  part  of  the 
journey,  except  near  Kohrfid.  The  season  was  the  latter  end  of  July, 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  was 
rapidly  traversed  by  post,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  at  night. 

As  &r  as  near  Murchikar,  thirty-five  miles  from  Is&h&n,  the  road 
is  mostly  over  a  level  plain  of  fine  light-coloured  alluvial  soil,  with 
scattered  hills,  one  small  range  of  which  is  traversed.  From  Mur- 
chikar to  Bideshlc,  nearly  twenty  miles,  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  over 
a  very  long  well-marked  gravel  slope,  leading  &om  the  Isfahiin  plain 
almost  to  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills  on  which  Soh  and  Kohrfid 
stand,  uid  which  bounds  the  salt  desert  to  the  south-west.  The 
ascent  from  Murchikar  to  Bideshk  must  be  nearly  3000  feet. 

The  hills  between  Murchikar  and  Soh  are  of  dark  impure  limestone, 

'  Loftoi  repTMenta  tha  roolu  loutli-waat  of  Ii&hiii  ■■  KommaliUo  on  hii  m^,  but  I 
onn  find  no  Teteranee  to  tli«ia  In  the  Mumoir. 
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mncb  crnelied  and  veined,  resembling  that  near  Debgirdu.     Near  Sob 
it  is  mixed  witb  olive  sbales. 

Aboat  Sob  some  of  the  gravel  beds  are  cemented  mto  a  conglo- 
merate, uid  a  niper6cial  calcareoos  deposit  forms  a  firm  limestone  on 
the  bill  east  of  the  caravanserai.  Tbe  road  from  Sob  to  Kobrud 
passes  for  some  distance  over  gravels  and  conglomerates,  uid  tben 
traverses  volcanic  formations  mixed  witb  sedimentary  beds;  grey 
shale,  decomposing  into  wbitiab  clay,  limestones,  conglomerates,  saod- 
stones,  etc.  In  many  places  the  greater  part  of  the  formation  is 
sedimentary,  the  volcanic  portion  (lava-flows  and  ash-beds)  being  of 
inferior  tbickn^.  Some  of  the  limestones  are  massive  and  of  de- 
cidedly cretaceons  character ;  tbey  are  interstratified  with  the  basalta 
and  ash-beds  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  all  must  be  of  the  sune 
age. 

At  the  pass  before  reaching  Kohrlid,  the  limestones  and  associated 
volcanic  formations  rest  upon  granite.  To  ^1  appearance  the  two 
series  are  quite  unconformable.  The  granite  passes  into  gneiseose  and 
schistose  rocks  between  Kobrud  and  Gabrabfid,  and  is  apparently 
metamorpbio,  and  not  intrusive. 

He  Eohrfid  range  ends  its  north-east  side  in  a  bold  scarp  facing  the 
great  plain  marked  in  maps  as  the  salt  desert.  South-east  of  Kohrud, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  the  &ce  of  this  scarp  appears  to  consist  of 
metamorpbic  rocks,  but  to  the  north-west  the  only  rocks  seen  for 
many  miles  are  limestones  and  shales.  At  the  caravanserai  of  Ga- 
brabUd,  close  to  the  base  of  the  bills,  these  beds  are  unaltered,  and 
tbey  precisely  resemble  those  of  Julfa.  Tbey  are  vertical,  and  strike 
east  and  west.  West  of  Kash&n  there  are  some  rocks  which,  at  a 
distance,  look  like  metamorphics. 

One  of  the  finest  and  best-marked  gravel  slopes  seen  in  Persia 
extends  along  the  base  of  the  Kohrlid  range,  near  Kash&n ;  it  must  be 
ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  and  the  difference  in  elevation  above  the 
sea  between  the  bottom  of  the  slope  and  its  upper  limit  at  the  foot  of 
the  bills  is  about  2250  feet  by  a  rough  aneroid  measurement.  The 
town  of  Kash&n  is  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  slope,  close  to  a  plain  of 
the  usual  fine  light-coloured  loam,  which  stretches  away  to  the  horizon, 
being  part  of  the  great  salt  desert  of  Northern  Persia.  Very  large 
blocks  of  granite,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  are  found  on  the  slope 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  having  apparently 
been  carried  down  this  slight  incline  by  streams. 
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Vrom  Kaah&a  to  Tehr&n,  nearly  150  miles,  the  road  liea  either 
along  the  edge  of  the  great  desert  plain,  or  over  spure  mnning  oat 
into  it.  All  of  the  rocks,  bo  &r  as  they  conld  be  observed  during  a 
rapid  journey  on  post-horsee,  were  so  similar  that  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable they  all  belong  to  one  series,  and  that  identical  with  the  rocks 
occurring  between  Soh  and  Kohrud.  They  are  a  remarkable  mixture 
of  sedimentary  and  volcanic  formations ;  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
shales  alternating  with  basaltic  lava-flows  and  beds  of  ash.  None  of 
the  volcanic  formations  have  the  appearance  of  being  recent,  all  seeming 
to  be  associated  with  the  sedimentary  beds  as  if  they  were  coo- 
temporaneons. 

Between  Sinsin  and  Shorib,  thirty  miles  north  of  KaehAn,  are  some 
hills  of  shales,  coloured  in  a  rich  and  peculiar  manner,  and  limestone 
volcanic  beds  (basalts  and  ashes)  are  associated.  Similar  rocks  con- 
tinue nearly  to  Kom.  Thence  to  Pul-i-dalAk  the  road  traverses  undu- 
lating grounds  and  gravel  hills.  The  low  ranges  between  Ful-i-daUk 
and  the  salt  marsh  south  of  Hanz-i-sultin  were  passed  in  the  night, 
but  they  appeared  chiefly  volcanic.  The  hilly  country  north  of 
Hanz-i-sult^,  extending  as  Gar  as  Kin&ragird,  is  composed  of  lime- 
.  stones,  shales,  and  sandstones,  with  volcanic  rocks  intermixed ;  whilst 
the  range  north  of  Kin&ragird,  \yiag  abont  twenty  miles  south  of 
Tehr&Q,  is  entirely  volcanic.  North  of  this  range  is  an  alluvial  pUin 
extending  to  Tehr&i. 

Some  bills  in  the  plain  east  of  TehrAn  are  said  to  consist  of  lime- 
stone. Blocks  of  limestone  brooght  from  them  for  use  in  building  the 
English  Mission  contained  bippurites  in  abundance.  This  strengthens 
the  probability  of  all  the  limestones  and  associated  rocks  from  lefabiln 
to  Tehran  being  cretaceous,  since  the  character  of  the  limestones  in 
general  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  bipparitic  beds  of  Southern 
Persia. 

9.   Elburz  movataiiu,  north  of  Te&rdn. 

Whilst  detained  at  Tehiin,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  part 
of  the  Elbnrz  mountains,  immediately  north  of  the  Persian  capital, 
examining  some  localities  at  which  coal  had  been  diecovered,  and 
eoUecting  specimens  of  the  fauna.  The  rocks  of  the  Elburz  appear 
quite  difi^rent  from  those  of  the  other  parts  of  Persia  examined.  The 
geolf^y  is  far  too  intricate  to  be  made  out  by  a  mere  traverse,  and  I 
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have  not  attempted  to  indicate  it  on  tlie  map ;  all  that  t  can  do  is  to 
describe  what  was  seen  on  the  roat«  followed.  Leaving  Oolhak,  Uie 
summer  residence  of  the  British  Mission,  six  miles  north  of  Tehr&o, 
I  went  east  for  a  few  miles  and  then  entered  the  mountains  by  1^ 
Talley  of  the  J&j  BM.  After  examining'  the  coal  seam  near  Butah, 
I  crossed  from  the  J^  BM  to  the  Lura  or  Earij,  the  next  liver- 
Talky  to  the  westward,  and  spent  two  or  three  days  in  the  Lutb 
valley.  I  then  marched  north  across  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Slbarz 
to  the  village  of  An&n  in  Mazandar&n,  whence,  after  one  day's  halt, 
I  returned  to  Tehtto. 

Tehrto  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  base  of  the  Elburz,  the  inter- 
vening distance  being  occupied  by  one  of  the  immense  gravel  slopes 
so  often  noticed  in  Persia.  Some  of  the  king's  palaces,  the  summer 
reradences  of  the  different  Enropean  Missions,  and  of  many  of  the 
Fersiaus  themselves  are  at  varions  elevations  upon  this  slope,  the  base 
of  which  at  Tehritn  is  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  whilst  its  upper  limit 
north  of  Galhakj  where  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  crop  out,  must 
be  nearly  6500  feet. 

The  rocks  near  the  base  of  the  range  are  chiefly  volctmic,  diorite, 
or  a  closely  allied  formation,  being  c<Hnmon.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  igneous  rocks  are  intrusive  or  interstratified,  bat  as  they  appear 
chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  scarp  of  the  hills  it  is  higUy  pnriiable 
that  they  are  of  intmsive  origin.  He  rocks  too  in  their  neighboor- 
bood  appear  harder  than  elsewhere. 

All  the  upper  portion  of  the  high  ridge  north  of  Tebrin,  forming 
the  southern  scarp  of  the  range,  and  rising  due  north  of  the  city  to 
an  elevation  of  upwards  of  j  1,000  feet,  is  comptned  of  shales  and  Sne 
sandstones,  for  the  most  part  quite  unaltered  except  near  the  volcanio 
mASses.  The  shales  ai«  mostly  grey  or  greenish  grey,  not  black.  A 
few  bands  of  hard  sandstone  of  various  colours  are  met  with,  and  a 
little  limestone.  No  fossils  were  observed.  The  rocks  are  much 
disturbed  near  the  J^  Rud,  but  much  less  to  the  west. 

As  the  valley  of  the  J&j  Rud  is  cut  through  the  ridge  just  described, 
it  is  evident  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  ravine  in  which  the  river 
flows  must  expose  a  section  of  the  beds  forming  the  ridge.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  deep  glen  of  the  Earij  river  doubtless  exposes  a  similar 
section  about  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  &rther  west,  but  this  was 
not  visited.  He  coal  locality  near  Biitah  lies  at  some  distance  to 
the  east  of  tiie  J&j  Rlid,  in  the  hills  drained  by  a  small  tributary  of 
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that  river.  To  proceed  to  Rutah,  the  36^  Rud  valley  is  quitted  at  a 
Tilla^  called  UBh&n,  about  ten  miles  from  the  point  where  the  river 
leaves  the  hills,  and  the  road  rune  for  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north- 
east along  the  valley  of  a  tributary,  it  then  tarns  north  up  the  valley 
of  a  still  smaller  stream,  on  which  the  village  of  Rutah  is  situated. 
The  glen  becomes  very  narrow  beyond  the  village,  and  ascends 
rapidly.  The  coal  seam  is  exposed  on  the  &oe  of  a  hill,  four  or 
five  miles  north  of  Rfitafa,  at  an  elevation  of  about  9000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Up  the  small  stream  near  Rntah  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  red 
sandstone,  fine  in  texture,  hard  and  compact,  sncceeded  by  argillaceous 
sandstone  or  hard  massive  shale  of  the  same  colour.  Just  beyond  the 
village  of  Rutah,  limestones,  (?  carboniferous,)  dart-coloured  at  first, 
but  afterwards  lighter,  come  in,  whether  reeting  on  the  sandstones  or 
faulted  against  them  is  not  clear;  the  limestones  are  turned  on  end 
where  they  first  appear  and  are  much  broken  and  contorted  through- 
out. The  coal  seam  is  associated  with  shales  and  sandstones,  but  the 
relation  of  these  beds  to  the  limestones  is  doubtful,  because  a  fault 
appears  to  intervene  rtmning  east  and  west  along  the  base  of  the  spur 
on  which  the  coal  crops  out.  No  fossils  were  found  in  the  shales,  and 
the  age  of  the  coal  is  consequently  uncertun. 

The  only  seam  of  coal  which  has  been  at  all  worked  was  so  ill- 
exposed  through  the  outcrop  being  concealed,  and  the  small  opening 
made  having  fallen  in,  that  its  thickness  could  not  be  accurately 
determined :  however  it  is  at  least  three  feet  thick,  probably  more. 
It  dips  at  a  high  angle,  about  60",  to  the  north,  and  is  much  crushed. 
The  outcrop  can  be  traced  for  150  to  200  yards  at  least,  and  probably 
much  &rther.  About  200  feet  lower  there  is  the  outcrop  of  another 
seam,  and  there  are  other  seams  either  of  carbonaceous  shale  or  coal 
exposed  on  the  opposite  hill. 

The  rocks  exposed  throughout  the  upper  part  of  the  J^  Rud  valley 
are  shales  and  sandstones,  apparently  similar  to  those  of  the  range 
immediately  north  of  Tehran.  The  most  conspicuous  and  abundant 
formation  is  a  very  hard  green  shale.  The  same  beds  occur  in  the 
Lfira  valley,  mixed  with  some  reddish  shales  and  sandstone  of  various 
kinds.  The  beds  are  much  disturbed  and  the  strike  and  dip 
irregular. 

Ascending  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  streams  running  south 
and  those  flowing  north  to  the  Caspian  beyond  the  village  of  Sar-i- 
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gach,  the  road  passes  for  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  diorite ',  pro- 
bably an  intrnBtTe  mass  injected  into  a  line  of  fault ;  beyond  this 
vertical  black  ebalee  come  in,  striking  nearly  east  and  west.  These 
shales  form  the  crest  of  the  watershed.  Tbey  are  quite  unaltered,  bat 
no  fossils  were  observed  in  them.  Descending  on  the  nortb  side  of 
the  range,  one  or  two  small  seams  of  coal  are  exposed  in  this  shale  hj 
the  road-side,  but  none  were  seen  more  than  a  Foot  thick.  A  few  thin 
bands  of  limestone  are  interstratified  witli  the  shales. 

Some  large  masses  of  gypsum  occur  both  north  and  south  of  the 
pass,  apparently  interstratified,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

Some  distance  before  reaching  the  village  of  An&n,  massive  lime- 
stones come  in  and  occupy  the  whole  valley  below  An&n  for  several 
miles ;  indeed  as  far  as  it  was  examined.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  age  of  the  lower  portion,  as  Productus  giganUut,  one  of  the 
moBt  characteristic  carboniferous  limestone  FoesHb,  was  foand  abun- 
dantly in  it  in  one  place,  and  probably  all  the  limestone  may  be  of  the 
same  age.  Alti^ther  the  thickness  exposed  on  the  hill-sides  aboat 
An&n  cannot  be  much  less  than  5000  feet,  but  some  portion  of  the 
mass  consists  of  carbonaceous  shales,  and  occasional  beds  of  red  sand- 
stone and  shales  are  met  with. 

Where  the  limestones  abut  against  the  shales  south  of  An&n  the 
boandary  is  a  &ult.     Apparently  the  limestones  are  lower   in   the 
section  than  the  shales,  but  as  some  shales  are  interstratified  with  the 
limestones,  and  some  thin  bands  of  limestone  with  the  shales,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  all  belong  to  one  series.     The  few  fossils  obtained 
from  a  bed  in  the  shales  near  Anfin  are,  as  I  am  assured  by  Mr. 
Etheridge,  who  has  examined   them^  decidedly  Devonian  in  aspect. 
Tbey  comprise  the  following : — 
Streptorhynchns  crenistria. 
Spirifer  allied  to  S,  ditf'unela. 
Spiriferina  allied  to  S.  criitaia. 

Retepora,  two   species,  one  allied  to  R.  laasa,  the  other  to  R. 
fliutr^ormit. 

It  thus  appears  highly  probable  that  there  is  in  the  Elbnrz  a 
mixture  of  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  forms,  as  has  been  indicated 

'  This  rock,  and  tb»t  obMned  on  the  BODtharn  iraup  of  the  Blbnn,  IiM  the  q>p«*naoa 
of  diorite,  bat  u  nnfbrtDiuitely  no  ■pedmens  w8m  bronght  kwaj  for  eiuniaktjcm,  I 
majF  bemutskenin  believing  it  to  be  hornblendio,  mnd  it  maj  be  a  tana  of  dolsrite. 
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eleewkere.  The  coal  of  R^tah  and  the  small  eeams  near  An&n  may 
be  of  carboniferous  age,  but  as  no  fossils  were  found  associated,  this  is 
doubtful'.  As  will  be  presently  shown,  the  coal  of  Hir,  west  of 
Tehran,  is  Oolitic.  The  a^  of  the  hard  green  shales  and  associated 
beds  which  occupy  so  large  an  area  in  the  Jij  Rud  and  Lura  valleys 
is  undetermined,  no  fossils  having  been  observed  in  them, 

10.  Teirdii  to  HesU. 

The  notes  <m  this  section  are  also  very  fr^mentary,  the  roads  as  far  as 
Kazvin  b^og  entirely  over  alluvial  formations,  and  the  hills  which  lie 
to  the  north  of  the  rout«  having  only  been  visited  in  one  spot,  near 
Hir ;  whilst  from  Kazvin  to  R^sbt  the  relations  of  the  rocks  appear  too 
complicated  to  be  determined  without  further  examination,  and  the 
beds  being  nnfamiliar  required  longer  stndy  for  determination  than 
conld  be  given  during  a  rapid  journey. 

There  is  veiy  little  ascent  from  Tehr&n  to  Kazvfn,  the  road  tra- 
versing a  great  plain  lying  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Elborz. 
The  gravel  slope  continues,  bnt  it  is  less  well  marked,  and  of  smaller 
extent  than  at  Tehrin,  a  change  donbtless  connected  with  the  di- 
minished height  of  the  mountain  range  from  the  waste  of  which  it  is 
derived.  The  hills  to  the  south  of  the  plain  are  too  distant  for  any 
idea  of  their  composition  to  be  formed. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Elbnrz  was  visited  at  the  village  of  Hir, 
abont  forty  miles  north-west  of  Tehrin.  The  rocks  here  are  pale- 
brown  and  greenish-grey  shales  and  sandstones,  the  latter  not  massive. 
The  coal  locality  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  Hir,  and  the  mineral 
is  exposed  on  the  slopes  of  low  hills.  There  are  two  seams,  both  of 
which  have  been  worked  in  a  very  irregular  manner  by  extremely 
small  galleries  driven  in  from  the  outcrop.  The  dip  is  high,  50°  to  60°, 
and  the  direction  varies,  the  beds  rolling  abont.  The  lower  seam  is 
about  a  foot  thick,  the  upper  seam  is  rather  thicker,  bnt  it  appears 
more  mixed  with  shale,  and  has  been  less  worked.  The  coal  is  of 
excellent  quality,  bright  and  clean. 

With  the  seams  pale-coloured  shales  and  sandstones  in  thin  beds  are 

■  I  Mn  indebted  to  Mr.  Nawton  of  ths  Geological  Surve;  of  Qre»t  BriUIn  for  seotfoiu 
of  theae  omIi,  whioh  he  nuwle  for  me  in  hopea  that  the;  might  ihaw  loma  tncea  oT  struc- 
ture. Unfortunately  this  provea  not  to  be  the  cufl ;  the  spedniens  of  coal  from  ltdt«h 
a|ip«*r  vei7  impure,  but  they  wen  hnniedly  taken  and  may  not  be  ftdr  lainplee. 
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SMOciated,  and  a  little  lower  down  in  the  beds  there  is  a  massive  band 
of  limestone,  also  of  a  light  colour.  In  the  shales  immediately  asso- 
ciated with  the  coal  Pterophjlinm  and  Pabeozamia  abound,  with  traces 
of  conifers,  proving  that  the  rocks  are  Oolitic.  They  do  not  at  all 
resemble  the  beds  associated  with  coal  near  Rutah,  or  the  carbonaceous 
shales  seen  south  of  Anin. 

This  locality  is  very  easy  of  access,  and  an  excellent  road  might 
be  made  to  the  plain  withont  the  slightest  difficulty.  This  gives 
it  great  advantages  over  the  more  eastern  locality,  but  the  coal 
near  Butah  appears  (so  lar  as  can  be  judged  from  mere  inspection)  of 
better  qoality,  and  the  seam  is  much  thicker.  The  locality,  however, 
is  very  difficult  of  access,  and  at  so  great  an  elevation  that  it  most  be 
covered  with  snow  for  half  the  year. 

The  rocks  forming  the  southern  edge  of  the  hills  appear  similar  to 
those  seen  at  Hir  till  near  Kazvin,  where  they  are  replaced  by  volcanic 
beds,  which  are  well  seen  on  the  roads  between  Kazvin  and  KfihzJui. 
They  are  quite  unlike  the  rocks  in  the  Elburz  near  Tehr&n,  and  more 
reeemble  some  of  tlioee  occurring  in  Southern  Persia,  being  a  great 
series  of  basalts  and  ash-beds.  They  roll  about  at  low  angles.  A 
fine  section  is  seen  on  the  descent  of  nearly  4000  feet  to  Pacbapar,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Safid  Rud,  which  is  entirely  over  bedded  traps,  all, 
or  almost  all,  basaltic. 

Near  Manjil  these  volcanic  beds  are  replaced  by  saudstones,  lime- 
stones, and  coDglomeratoB,  with  black  and  dark  greenish  shale  dipping 
to  the  south.  These  beds  are  said  to  be  of  lower  secondary  age,  and 
some  coal  is  found  in  them.  The  prevalent  beds  are  black  shale  and 
conglomerate,  containing  white  quartz  pebbles.  The  dips  become 
lower  near  Rudb&r,  six  miles  beyond  which  village  the  bedded  traps 
recur,  with  a  high  north-east  dip,  apparently  resting  upon  the  car- 
bonaceous shale.  The  trape  occur  along  the  road,  here  mnniug  due 
north  for  about  ten  miles.  Five  miles  beyond  Ruetam&blU  calcareous 
shales,  vertical  and  striking  a  little  north  of  west,  occur,  and  then  soft;, 
dull  olive  shale.  Beyond  this  very  little  rock  is  seen,  the  whole 
country  being  covered  by  forest;  and  a  few  miles  further,  near 
Im&mz&dah  Hashim,  the  road  runs  on  to  the  flat  alluvial  plain  which 
extends  to  the  Caspian. 
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■  Lui  of  haUing-flacM,  and  dittancea  travelled  by  Major  St.  John  and 
Mr.  Slan/ord,  between  Gw&dar  and  Shirdz. 
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CoItUI.  W.  H.,  Note  on  tbi 

geology   of   tbe    omitiy 

beCweea  Bvahire  and  SU- 

ri*447- 
CoLTHBlDX.  family.  304- 
Constable,  Capt.  C.  O.,  LN.. 

446. 
Cook,  Dr.,  45  J. 
CoBAOiADX.  &niil7, 115-1)?. 
Coraciaa  garmla,  135. 

—  Indica,  116. 
Coronetla  Auafariac*.,  410- 
CoBViDJt,  funily,  361. 
Comu  cotai,  a6i. 

—  oomii,  163. 

—  fnigilegua,  363. 

—  monednla.  163. 

—  umbiiaua,  361. 
Coaaypha  gattunlia,  lit. 
Cotarnix  commuDia,  37B- 
Cotyle  {Ptyonoprotpu)  obao- 

leta.  117. 

—  (Plyimopro^M)  npotri*, 
116. 

Country,  physieal  diaiacte 

of.  7.  8. 
CBATISOFOOID&  fiunily,  103. 
Crattropa*  diplylxjmt,  J04. 

—  Huttoni,  103;   meaaow 
menta  of,  305. 

Cu»ciouB    Skbixn  4S7- 

*59-  .      »= 

Crei  prateniu,  iBS. 
Crioetns  iBbellinm  59- 
-  nigriraiu,  59. 


3°S- 
Cbotaudx,  &inily.  430- 
Cdcolids.  family,  iij-n'' 
CuculuB  ranona,  119- 
Cunoriua  (Jallicoa,  i8i- 
Cyaoecula  Sneoics,  i6g. 

—  Wolfi.  169. 
CyoIophU  coUaiiB,  405. 

—  larciatut,  406. 

—  frenatuB,  4)38. 

—  modsHtna,  403. 

—  Pereicns,  408. 
CygnOB  faruB,  304. 
Cynonycterii      ampleoW' 


■  UTia.  368. 
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IMi^ma,  4S4. 
Dknbal  Hilla.  473. 
Dftaht  BiTBT,  471. 
DMhtuuian,  30,  31. 
Dkuluu  H&Bzi,  169. 
Dftj,  Dt^  lut  of  foim*  in 
collection   of  fossils  made 


_  at  Gn^dar  by,  464. 

'lippi,    Frofeoor,    0 
'  Note  oi  nn  Viaggia  i 


De    Filippi, 


Peraia,'  447. 
Dehgirda,  497. 
Demavend,  a   volcano,  tlie 

bigheat  mountain  in  Fet- 

■ia.  453,  468 
Desert  lanna,  13,  note  i. 
Diorite.  50],  504. 
DiPODiD«,  &inily.  74-80. 
DiFSU>JD«,  Atmtly,  414. 
Dipsas  rhinopoma,  414. 
IHpiu  Lofhui,  75. 

—  maoTolanos  (t),  74. 
DiTisionB  nf  Persia,  449. 
Dizak,  478.  479. 
Do-bnblar  (bills).  473. 
Drymaca   ereaula    and    D. 

ttriaticept,  measuremento 
of,  110. 
' —  gracilis,  106. 

Ediis,  10. 

—  carinata,  430. 
Edentata,    not   represented, 

18. 
Eicbwald.    E.,     4 ;     Fauna 

Caspio^^cada,  5, 
Elapbis  dione,  410, 
Elapida.  ^mily,  416. 
EUtarz  Mountain*,  north  of 

Tthrdn.  50i-,i;o5. 
Elburz  range,  geological  o 

position  of,453  ;  no  for 

glacial    action    traced 

470. 
Emberiia  cia,  357. 

—  oitrinella,  357. 

—  hortulana,  l£g. 

—  Huttoni,  ijg ;   nest  1 
e^ga  of,  ijg ;  identical  with 
Emberiza  ctrrvtii,  159. 

—  intermedia,  95  S. 

—  miliaria,  157. 

—  rtriolata.  358. 
Ekbebizida  famil;,  157. 
EhTCIDX,  family,  308. 
Emyi  orbiDularia,  308. 
Enhydrina  Valalcadyen.  437. 
EqnlDX,  £unily.  84. 
EqauB  hemionus,  84-S6. 
Eremlaa,  10. 

—  Pemica,  370. 

—  veloi,  374. 


INDEX. 

Ebwaoeidx,  family,  17-19. 
Grinaceus        macracauthus, 

17-19. 
Ebtcid^  family,  401. 
Brythaeos  Hyraaoaa,  160. 


'S9- 
Grythrospua  obaoleta,  153. 

—  saoguinea,  9,  353. 
Erytbrostarna  parra,  144. 
Enri,  10. 

—  tlegani.  40  >. 

—  jnculus.  401. 
Budrunias  Aaiaticua,  179. 

—  morineltas,  17B. 
Gumeces  pavlmentatus,  387. 
Enprepee      septemtmiatus, 

388. 
Etupiia    gnuudWora,    idt  ; 
migratea  from  Dorth-west 
to  louth-east,  161 ;  a  great 
peat,  361. 

—  melanocephala,  160. 

Fdhrij,  480;  road  from,  to 

Banip6r,  ^,  481. 
FaUrl.  471. 
Falco  ffiealon,  105. 

—  Babylnnicos,  104. 

—  barbams,  102. 

—  lanarius,  104. 

—  peregrinator.  loj. 


ilopacinoe,  iSl. 
Galllnala  ohloropns,  388. 
Gaori,  489. 

Garrulug  atrioapiUus,  165. 
"  IB,  365. 

.   189- 
Gazella,  10. 

—  Bennett!,  91. 

—  dorcas  (T),  91. 

—  fuBcifroDS,  93. 

—  Babgutturosa,  91. 
Geber^btld,  50a. 
Gedniu  canos.  136. 

—  viridiB,  135. 
Geckotidx,  &mily,  341. 
Geolngii'al    Features,      and 

their  ReUtioTU  to  Phyncal 

Geugraphy  of  Ferria,  448. 
Geological  TronHactiona,  re- 

ferwd  to,  440 
GEOLOGY   OF   FEKSTA, 

439 ;  Introduction  to,  439 ; 


—  sacer,  104. 

—  subbuteo,  105. 
Falcomda,    fiunily,    ) 


-  catuB,  35. 

—  chauB,  36. 

-  jubata,  35. 

—  lea,  19-341  gei^Taphicat 
distribution  of,  30 ;  ad- 
venture vith  a  lioness,  31- 
33- 


—  onda,  35. 
Formations,  litt  of,  453. 
Fiancollnua  vulgaris,  17}, 
Fringilla  chtoris,  347. 

—  csilebs,  147. 

—  spinua,  347. 
Fbisoillid«,  family,  147. 
Fulica  atra.  1S9. 
Fuligula  crtatata.  301. 

—  ferina,  303. 

—  marila,  303. 

—  nyioca,  301. 

—  rufina,  301. 

Oalerlta  criatata,  140. 


of  observations  on. 


430 ;  list  of  works  on,  440. 
GerbUlus,  10. 

—  erythniruB.  70. 

—  Hurrianee,  68. 

—  IndieuB,  63. 

—  PersicuB,  6ti. 

—  tamaricinus,  71 . 

—  taniurus,  65. 
Giriniig   and    QuOi-i-Kam- 

bar.  elay   plun   between, 

483- 
GiBhtiR^.  477. 
Glacial  action,  470. 
Glareola  pracincola,  383, 
Oabel,    Dr..    fbaul     pUnta 

found  by.  447. 
Goppert,    Professor   H.   B., 

on  Liassio  plants  in  the 

Elbun  range,  446. 
GRALL^,  178. 
Grewingk.  Dr.  C,  paper  on 

geological  and   orag;raphi- 

cal  relations  of  Northern 

Peraia,  441. 
GlDlDJt.  Duoily,  a86. 


Grui 


186. 


Onlbek,     the    summer    re- 

■ideoGe  of  the  Britiab  His- 

non,  501. 
QwMar,   situation  of,  471  ; 

ftisails  found  near,  Q>. 
Ovddar  to  Jalk.  471-479. 
Gwatar  Bay,  471,  47I' 
Gymnodac^las        Uievijies, 

3+4- 
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GjlDiKidactjlui  Ckquiu,347. 

—  geckoide*.  J4S. 

—  hetemCETCiu,  j^J. 
Gjmnorii  flkvicoUu.  J56. 
Oyputiu  bubatiu,  1 01. 
Gyp*  ^Ttu,  10,  99 ;  breed- 

big-placea  ot,   loO  1   4iiec- 

GipaimooB  Smia,  443, 
461  ;  muna  how  kp|ji^ 
by  Loftiu,  461 ;  distiibn- 
tiou  of,  ib,;  gnenl  nc- 
Uonota. 

HemAtopna  ostrmldgns,  iSl. 
Hulcjon  Smynietuu,  111. 
HAlu«ttukUildIU,ll}. 

—  leacorypbaa,  1 1 1. 
HJjB,  13. 

—  Palluii,  430. 
Huuka,  4S6,  4B7. 
Hani-i^iUUo,  501. 

UeU,  Honi.  HomDuir«  de. 
441 ;  hi<  (owili  enunined 
b;  H.  de  Vemeuil,  44: 

HemidActyliu 
34»- 

—  Pa.-riciu,  34  a. 

—  sp.,  from  DUik.  Bda- 
cbisUD,  343. 

Hemipodiam  Pemenm,  394. 
HERODIONES,  19J. 
Herp«atM  PwsicllB,  41. 
Highlandi,  or  Peniu  PU- 

teao,  10 :  taDlu  of,  chiefly 

PkbBarctic,  ib. 
Himuitopui  oodidus,  986. 
Hinduwin  Pua,  477. 
HippvHla,  ii-j,  4SS. 
Hir,  toti   aC   tf   eioelknt 

quftli^,  !i05  ;  auy  of  kc- 

HiBUHDiNiD^  bmily,  315- 

Hirando  rufalk,  115. 

—  Tnrtick,  llj. 
Hoploptenis  apinoaiu,  l8t. 
Hormiu^  rack -Hit  xt,  440. 
HouBe-nt  unknowQ   id  the 

platoMi  of  Peraik,  54. 
Hume.  Allui,  6. 
Hllng.  476- 

Hyieo*  atriato,  41. 
HiAilDX,  &mily,  41. 
Htdbopbid^  CuDily,  437. 
Hydrophis  gracUiB,  417. 

—  riperintu,  427. 
Hyla  arborea,  433. 
Htlidx,  bmily,  433. 
Hypolui  luigtiida,  183. 

~  pallida,    1B7 ;    nut    of, 


Eurapeui,  SyiuD,  and 
African  apedmcnBof,  lyi 
of  PeniiiD  ■p«cinioiis  of] 
191;  of  Indian  BpMameiii 
of,  191. 
Hypolaii  olivticrum,  193. 

-  opao,  185,  186. 

—  VpAeti,  185. 
Hyracoidea,      not       rapi«' 

■   18. 


Ibli  faldneUoa,  198. 

Imimziidah  Hiahim,  506. 

Imunzidah  InDail,  496. 

INSECTIVORA,  14-29. 

INSES80BES,  119. 

iMfahdn  to  Tthrdn,  499-5011 
few  geological  obMrvatiooi 
mode  OD  thia  part  of  jour- 
ney, 499. 

Lttiuidak,  478, 479. 

lapidin  torrent.  480. 

Inel,  Profe«Hor,  6. 

Jij  Rrid,  501. 

Jilk,  478.  479. 

Jdlt  to  Bampir,  479-481. 

J  alia  hills,  499. 


■udden  cbanj^  io  aurface 


r.  479- 


Knli-i-Dokhtar,  4S7. 

Kalparaktn.  479. 

'Kanadn,  utigMourhood  of, 
487,  490  ;  rocka  in  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Kaimtn,  aeo- 
tion  at,  489,  490. 

£armifn  to  Shirdi,  490-495. 

Kuhin,    joo ;    gnvel  akipe 

KubtD  to  Tehrin,  501. 

Kastag,  473. 

Katrd,   4711    nuige    touth- 

weat  of,    diffeca  from  all 

previoUBly  ttaTeraed,  493. 
KeyserlinB.  Coanl,  6. 
Kbin-i-Eh4rtiim,  485. 
Khini-Sdrkh.  491. 
Khlr,  493  ;  red  ahale  at.  494 ; 

road  turns  louthward  at, 

494- 
Ehudrln,  48 1. 
Kinaraginl,  toi. 
Kiahm,  islaud  of.  19. 


'  Kohnld,  500. 
Konar  Nw,  483. 
Eot4M^y,   Dr.  Theodor,    an 

aaoent  of  the  DemiTcnd, 

446. 
Krlh  i-Baamin,  or  Heh-Klib, 

46S.  481. 
Eflb-i-Bii^,  4S0. 
Kdh-i-DaUD.      or     K6h-i- 

Nau-<h&da,  481. 
Kilh-i-huir(i4,6ooft.high), 

48s- 
KiUi-i-NaaahUa,  46B. 
Kah-i-panj  (t  0,000  fact),  a 

crag  of  tiachyla,  491 . 
Edh-i-Shih-SowaitD  Bange, 

455- 
Kiih-i-Siya,  474. 
Kum,  501. 
Kdniiibah,  498. 

lAcerta  Brandti,  361. 

—  princepa,  364- 

—  atiigata,  364.      , 

—  viridis.  364. 
LiCKBTiDA,  family,  361. 
LACEETTLIA.  313. 
iMomya  raf^aeena,  9,  83. 
Lakea,  brackiah,  450. 
L&lfllDX,  bmily,  136-143. 
Iioniui  artnariiii,  141. 

—  aDTionlatua,  138. 

—  colluiio,  137. 

—  rrittatai,  I4I. 

—  exeuiUor,  137. 

—  iaabelliaoH,  1 39. 

—  labtora,  136. 

—  littatoB,  138,  139. 
Labidx,  fiuoily,  189. 
Larua  a^bandua.  199. 

—  argantatUH,  390. 

—  canua,  igl. 

—  fuscua,  290, 

—  gelasten,  igl . 

—  Bempriehi,  191. 

—  ichthyaetua,  191. 

—  marinua,  193. 

—  minutuB,  393. 
Lbfobids,  family,  80-84. 
Lepna  Caapiua,  82. 

—  cnapedotia.  So. 
LlABSIC     Aim    JuKASaiO 

(rocka),  456,  457. 
limeatone,  Hippuritic,  44  a  ; 
taken  fornummuUldc,45i. 

—  nummulitic,  441. 
Ldmoaa  a^jocephala,  183. 

—  Lapponica.  183. 
Linaria  breTiroatria,  150. 

—  oaonabina,  149. 
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LiiaidB,  of  all  reptiles  moat 
sbmidaiit  in  Persia,  305. 

LobiraDellus  IndicuB,  >8t. 

Lottat,  Mr.  W.  E.,  5,  440; 
attached  as  Gealogist  to 
English  Commission  UDder 
Lieut. -Col.  WiUiBDU  In 
1849-53,443. 

Ldra,  or  Kuij  river,  501. 

Luteinta  Qolzii,  171. 

LdUg,  or  mountebMikt  of 
Per™,  33,  34- 

Lutra  vulgaris,  43. 

MagH,  ^vel  plain  oC  4S0 : 
elevation  of,  480 ;  drain- 
■^  of,  480. 

Kiiaii.,  495. 

Mihiiii,  4Re. 

Malcrin  Gmnp,  451  ;  poe- 
dbljr  a  marine  equiv^eot 
of  Loftus'e  GypeiferauB  se- 


iinknow 


porari'j  by  the  author, 
4G3 1  thtcknem  not  de- 
iennined,  463  j  fosgilife- 
rons,  but  fbaeils  not  fully 
examined,  463;  author 
would  fix  earliar 
Pleiltocene,  464 ; 
from  Cape  Monze  to  en- 
trance   of    Pendan   Gulf, 

471.  in- 

Makbi^h  Groups,  461-465. 
M^uiJdb^gi.  4gS. 
Malachite.  4S6. 
Malaeocerem  taadatiu,  >o^. 
MAMMALIA.  18-97. 
Mand,  and  Pisbln.  plain  of. 
471'    475 :    elevation    or, 

Manjd,  J06. 
ManlsBht.  496.  . 
Mareca  Penelope,  301 . 
Mashlsh    plain    (6,700  ft.). 

Sijl  ;  hills  south  of  (8,800 
..),  volcanic,  41)1 . 
Miyin,  496. 

Mazandarin,         Geolo^cal 
Notes  on  part  of,  by  Dr. 
C.  M.  Bell,  440. 
Meagurement  of  birds,  sja- 


'44- 

—  calandra,  143. 

—  ip.  (ealandra  var.),  144 
Mela  canescens,  44-46. 
Mdnitries.  E.,  4. 
Margus  albellus,  303. 
MnopiD^  family,  lis. 
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Merops  ..Cgyptins,  113. 

—  viridis.  U4. 
Mesopotamia,  birds  brought 

from,  Hing  better  t^ 
those  from  WsBtem  India, 
irS. 

—  Persian,  15  ;  iauna  re- 
eembles  that  of  Syria,  I  ,^ 

MetHooic  period,  probable 
geological  hiitoiy  of  Penda 
during,  463-470. 

Messalino,  10. 

—  breviroBtris,  379. 

—  pardalis.  377. 

—  pardaloidea,  381. 

Metahorfhio  Bocks,  443, 

«3.  454-  484,  485. 
Mctoponia  pusilla,  9,  JSO. 
MiiDJiingal.  495. 
Mi^  Kothal,  gorge,  496. 
Mil vus  migrans,  114. 
Molet&n  Hill,  480. 
Monlicola  cyana,  155. 

—  BaiBlilie,  Jjfi. 
Montifringilla    alpicoln,    9, 

54fl. 
Motacilln  alba,  331. 


-  *33. 


—  pcmonata,  33, 

—  Bulphurea.  J33. 
MoTAi-[LLlD:S,  family,  131. 
Murchikar,  499, 
Miird^b,  grand  sport  on  the, 

among  ' 


MUHl 


s.  304. 


family,  53- 
Mnrrny,  Hon.  C.  A.,  NoteE 
on  Miaeml  Springs  neai 
Demivend,  446. 

BactrianuB,  j6,  57. 


—  orythronotna,  54,  55. 


-  syvat 


».  S3- 


B,  58. 


Mv9cic<tpa  ardoa,  171. 

—  atricapilla,  14J. 

—  coUarie,  143. 

—  grisols,  1 43. 
MunclciflDX,  EarnQy,  143- 

Muabkid  Valley  plain,  477, 
4791  elevation  of.  478. 

MuHtela  SannaticB  (1).  43. 
Mi'BTKLiDB,  &mily,  43-46. 
Mroxu>£.  family,  51. 
Myoxus  pictua,  51,  51. 

Naja,  sp.,  4»6. 
Narmiablr  DeMrt,  468,  483; 
fertile  when  irrigated,  483. 

Neetarirua  Alia'' 
1,1 


Nrctabihiids,  &mil7,  lao. 

Nellsonia,  457. 

Neophron  percaoptemt.  loi. 

Nesokia  Huttoni,  50. 

Nihing  Biver,  476;  plain 
traversed  by,  477 ;  eleva- 
tion of,  477. 

NirJz,  4p3;  Bait  lake  of,  493. 

Numemus  arqnatus,  286. 

—  phffiOpUS,  186. 

'lummulitio  Sea,  exl«nt  of, 

469. 
-  SiBiBa,  459-461 ;  diatri- 

butlon  of,  459;   ntiatakea 

oonceming,     456,     note; 

460,  note. 
Nycticoiax  grisens,  196. 

Obbik,  484. 

Odoatopleris,  457. 
(Edemia  fusca,  303. 

—  nigra,  30a. 
(Edicneaua  crepitans,  i88. 
Olivier,  Mens.  G.  A.,  4. 


Ophiops  elegans,  167. 

—  loeirolepiii,  369, 
Orden,  summary  of  nnmben 

belonging  to,  7. 
OreocincU  varia,  159. 
OaiOLiDS,  family,  119. 
Oriolna  galbula,  119. 
Orihu,    in    the   Bakhtiyiri 

mountains.  455. 
Orty  gomis  Ponticeriana  ,173. 
OTm.«,  family,  187. 
OtJa  (ffoubam)  MoQneenii, 

»87. 

—  tarda,  187. 

—  tetrax,  187. 
Olocpmpta  ItiicoHi,  119. 
OUxoryi  alpeitrii,  141. 

—  peniciUata,  140. 
Otui  bracbyotuB,  1 1 6. 

—  vnlgaris,  116. 
Ovis  cycloceroB.  87. 

—  Gmelini,  9,  87. 

Paohapar,  506. 
Faitozamia,  457,  J06. 
PALxozotc  (rodiB),  455. 
Pallas,    Zoc^raphia    Bomo- 

PandioD  ballaetns,  114. 
Pahdiohidx,  fiunlly,  114. 
PiRiDS,  fitmil^,  317. 
Paipl,  491  ;  HOD  and  lead 
ore  found  ni 


'.  49"- 
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130. 


J3"- 


—  iDgubrU(T),  jjg. 

—  lujor,  »i7. 

—  plueoDotiu,  laS. 

—  paluMtrU,  tig, 
PukOb,  480. 

Puaer  doiDe*tica>,  tS4- 

—  Indiciu,  154. 

—  moDtaoiu.  9,  J5S. 

—  ulieuiiu.  IJ5. 
PASHEEEa  136. 
Pastor  TOMiu,  167. 
PdaiDU  platnnu.  417. 
PELtCAMtDM,  funil;,  199. 
Pel«caaiiu  criapn),  199. 

—  ooocroUliu,  199. 
Perdii  dnem,  173. 
Penu,  Nortli-weateni.widei . 

eiplored  bj  BoMua  uiil 

GemuQ  tfaTellerm,  45  a. 

Peniiui  Eumk,  1 1 ;  formi  pe- 

—  Gulf,  ill  Uta-  tmHirj 
times.  469. 

—  piBteau.  geotogiol  foniu- 
tioD  of  weatern  fliak  of, 
443- 

Peteh  KlUi,  473. 

Petronia  bnehjdao^lk,  155. 

—  Btult*.  iss- 
PhMthoD  stherena,  199. 
PHARHOimDA.  bmiljT,  199. 
FaxncuoooMACiDM,  family, 

898. 
Phalacrocom  caibo,  198. 

—  gfncnliu,  198. 

—  pjgmtiu,  198. 
Phaleropui  rulicarius.  184. 
^  hyf>erbomuB,  1B4. 
PaiMiiStDM,  Gunily,  171. 
PharianuB  Colcbicua,  171, 
Fhilonula  nutjor,  171. 
Phocm  Titulina.  48. 
FfiooiDX,  fiunily,  48. 
PBOXlOOtrMKIDX,       ^mily, 

300, 
PhtEiiicopteniB   anti  quorum, 

3». 
PhiynocBpbalus.  10. 

—  macnlktui,  331. 

—  Olivieri.  317. 

—  Peraicua,  319. 
PhyUasoopuii  Brehiiii,  iSt. 

—  bremnutrii,  tSl. 

—  oollvbitk,  iSl. 

—  Dwteotiu,  181. 

—  (ibllatrii,  183. 


PICT,  130-136. 
Picmx,  fiunil;,  130-136. 
Pktu  Sucti  JcAannia,  133. 
'3+ 

—  SiDdiuiu,  13s. 

—  Sttucoi,  130,  131. 
Fienoa,  Captwn,  30. 


I''*''^-  47$>  474 !  '""8  plain 
ot  474.  475- 

Platalea  lencOTodia,  19S. 

Pi>*TiLni>«,  family,  398. 

Plateaa.  boundafiea  of;  449: 
include*  Afghiuiatin  and 
Naitbern  KaUt,  449. 

Fleootni  wnitaa.  13. 

Podtoepa  auritiu,  304. 

—  crigtatoa,  304. 

—  minor,  304. 

—  nigTicoUia,  3O4. 
Porphjrio  Deglectaa,  389. 

I  —  vetemm,  189. 
Ponana  mametto.  )SS. 
Potamodiu         loacinioidei, 
199. 


Piatinmla  npnta,  9.  144. 

—  Uemprichi,  144. 

—  rnbetra,  146. 


18. 

Pbocellabid.s.  family,  195. 
Pradvdiii  giganltut,  in  the 

Elbnn  near  An&n,  455. 
PHAHHOPHinx,  faTiiiiy,4ii. 
Pe«iumo|ibia,  10. 

—  Leithi,4ii. 

PBammoBBunia  Caapiua,  359. 
PKudopiu  apoda,  387. 
Pterocles,  to. 

—  alchata,  171. 
171. 

>.  17'- 

—  Sen^sUui.  371. 

Ptbboclid*,  bmily,  171. 

PlrrophyUvMt,  457,  506. 
E^iBOPtSA  &imly,  iB. 
Puffinui  obecurua,  195. 
Pltl-1-dalak,  $01. 
pTCHOHomix.   &mily,   i:S, 

119- 
Pycnonotui  lencotu,  ilS. 
PYGOPODES.  304. 
Pyrrhocona  alpinoB,  363. 

—  graculuB,  164. 
Pyirhulanda    molanBDcben, 


146. 


1, 146. 


Qoadrmnaiia,  not  rcprt- 
■enl«d,  tS. 

QCATKlXimT  OB  RlCXHT 
(fonoatiau),  465 ;  their 
extent  and  nature,  H: 

Qnerecu  x^i>pi(o(ia,  30. 

Qnerqaedula  creeca.  301 . 

Bacene  epoiJi,  elevatinn   at 

Btoae  of,  469,  470. 
BainUI,  paucity  ot  Caoair  nf 

eoonnoiu  ilopaa  of  giard, 

470. 
Sallida.  baa\j.  188. 
BaHtu  aquatinu,  188. 
Rana  cyanophlyctia,  433. 

—  eacuenta.  431. 

—  temporaria,  431. 
lUimx.  fiunily.  431. 
JUyIn,  ^S,  4S6. 

Recent     fonuationi,    prera- 

IcQce  of,  4JO,  465. 
Becnrvinxtn  avocetta,  186. 
B^oD   refeired  to  in  thia 

woA,  3. 
HEPTILIA,  305-431. 
Retepora,  504. 

-'i,4S6- 


Riaaa  triiuc^la,  193. 
Rivoa,  DO,  Bawiog  to   tiie 

ocean  from  interior,  449. 
Bocka,    caHxinifeniua,    441. 

455- 
—  cretaceoDB,  441 ;  affected 

by  volcanic  outbarsla.  445, 

468 ;    Dccopy   an    exteo- 


Araiea.  455,  456. 

—  LusBio    and    JcBassic, 
456.  457- 

—  Mrahobpbic,  443,  453, 
4S4- 

—  Paixozoio,  4SS. 

—  Skondabt,  4S6.4g9. 

—  SEEN  ON  JOUHNEy, 
471-506. 

—  slaty  and  aehiitoae.  454. 

—  Tkbtiart.  4i:9~47o. 

—  volcanic,  443. 
RODENTIA,  49. 


oogic 
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Totontu  ochrapuH,  185. 

—  Btagnfttilu,  185. 
Tnchytea,     tad    Trachytic 

ub,  48].  4S4. 
Tntpelas.  10. 

—  rndBratiM,  315 
Truenopa  Peraicui 
TringB  ciQclua,  iS 


—  pl»tjTliyncli«,  )84, 

—  pagtutx,  184. 

—  gubarqiuta.  184. 
Tringoiilw  hypoleucna,  a8 
Tbiomtoida,  family,  311. 
Trionji  Euphraticus,  311. 
Trittm  cristatuB,  436. 

—  Karelini,  435. 

—  longipei,  436. 

—  ophrjticuB,  436. 

—  tenlatiiB,  436, 
lYot^lodytsa  parvulug,  Jii 
TBOOLODTTniS.  fiiDiil;,   1 

Tropidonutus  nitrix.  418. 

—  H;<lnu,  410. 
TUBOIDVR,  fiuojy, 
TurduB  atrigulmris,  158. 

—  ilwcuR,  157. 

—  memU,  157. 


103. 


IS6. 

—  torquatuB,  l^S. 

—  »i«dvonia,  157, 
Turtnr  nuritus,  170. 

—  CumfaajeoBis,  170. 

—  riioriiu,  9  70. 

—  Seaegdeneia,  170. 
TrPHLOPmx,  binily,  399. 
TypUop*  Pemona,  399. 


Typhlopa  Termicnlarii,  401. 

Ujin.  407. 

UNGULATA,  84-97. 
UrariDX,  family,  130. 
Urchin  Hilli,  498. 
URODELA,435. 
Uromaitix  microlepia,  334. 
—  (CentiDtnichelua),  10. 
TThbids,  fnmily,  46. 
Ureus  »rcto«  ()),  46. 

—  sp.,  Mttartu*  labialiu,  47. 

-  Syriaeu.,  47. 
Ushui  Tillage,  503. 


VanaUui 

Vabaitids,  Euoily,  359. 

Vannni  dnoeiu,  360. 

Veapertilio  dMertorum,  la 

VesfxbtiliohidjS,      family, 

10-13. 
Vesporogo  (Pipiatrelliu) 

Coromandelicui,  11. 

—  (Piputrelliu)  leuootii,  J3. 

mareinatui,  11. 

Veapenis  Mina,  1  i. 

—  SMraziensiB.  11  ■ 
Vipera  obtuaa,  498. 

—  luithina.  419. 
VipEBlDJ!.  family,  41S. 
VlVKKBlD.8,  family.  4 


Volcaaic     fol 


Z^    . 


—  Tulgari.  (!).  38. 
Vultur  monachns,  99. 
Vdltdbid*,  bmily,  99-101. 


Yaxdikhist,  gravel  plain  of 
(7000  fL),  497  ;  little  hOla 
north  of.  4^. 

Fuiu  tor;i»l/(>,  136. 

Zagne,  with  oak  fiwert  noatr 
^lirii,  14  ;  buna  of,  tfr. ; 
geological  formation  of^ 
45'.4Si-  ,^         .  .       J 

—  range,  468  j  onpn  of, 
ii. ;  Rubmargence  ot,  469. 

ZameniH,  10. 

—  CMpiuB.  417. 

—  Clijgiirdi,  4". 

—  D«lilii.4i7. 


—  BaTergini,  417. 

—  ventrimaculata*,  414. 

—  Tar.  A.  of  GQnther,  415. 

—  var.  B.  of  GQalher,  416. 

—  Tar.  C.  of  UUnther,  416. 

—  TBT,  D.  of  G&nther,  416. 
ZoHDMDS,  btdilf,  3S7. 
Zoolotcical    nibdiTisiona.   8  t 

demaication  of  difficult,  9. 
Zygnopei*  braTipei,  397. 
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Tn  8ro.,  iri/i  in'merotix  lUi'xirafiniiK  nntl  Majv,  price  ii*. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TRAVEL: 

A  Nni'rative  of  the  Formation  nnd  Development  of  Telegrapliic  Com- 
miiiiication  lietween  Engltind  nnd  Indiit,  with  Notices  of  the 
Countries  traversed  by  the  Lines.  Hy  Colonel  Sir  Frederic 
G0LD8MID,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  Biitish  Commissioner  for  Settlement 
of  the  Perso-Baluch  Frontier  {1870-71),  and  Arliitrtitor  in  the 
Ferso-Afghan  Boundary  Question  (1872—73).  ' 

'Let  (u  thukk  Sir  Frederic  Goldonid  [or  a  vevy  interesting  vnlume.  in  wliich 
Uie  Mhievemant  of  great  results  i«  raost  modeatly  deacribed.  It  ia  to  Indiui 
officers  such  aa  pBtrick  St«wiirt  and  Colonel  Gnldamid— to  mentido  tva  among 
many  well-known  names— that  England  is  indebted  for  tlie  mnintananCB  of  her 
supreraacj  over  her  great  Indian  Empire.' — Tiair*. 

■We  question  whether  the  well-told  namtive  of  Sir  Frederic  Ooldsmid,  and 
the  aasorance  that  the  jonmey  may  be  performed  without  personal  risk,  will 
induce  many  ordinary  travellers  to  undertake  it  i  a  wrawderalion  which  enhances 
the  value  of  his  >chievenieut.'--i'aff  MaU  Gaielle. 

'  Colonal  Gol'lsmid,  assisted  by  Major  Bateman  Chapman,  R.B.,  took  up 
•Stewart'e  tniik  ;  and  the  history  of  bow  they  performed  it.  ham  that  Uine  until 
its  compleUon  in  1S70,  is  of  serious  and  varied  interest,  and  related  with  a 
simplicity  of  style  which  renders  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  general  reader, 
while  we  conceive  that  it  is  a  valoable  record  of  experience  to  profesmooal  tele- 
graphists. .  .  .  The  second  part  of  this  interesting  volume  recounts  ssTeral 
of  the  journey*  made  by  Sir  Frederic  on  telegraphic  buainess,  and  forms  an 
itinerary  of  a  most  entertaining  and  novel  description.' — Spettator. 

'  Hie  first  section  of  the  book  ia,  as  it  were,  an  official  and  documentary  reoord. 
The  second,  less  historical,  but  more  likely  to  attract  the  general  reader,  is  com* 
poMd  of  bright  sketches  from  Persia,  Russia,  the  Crimea.  Tartai;,  and  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  both  skrtctien  being  illuuiinalrd  by  ■  profuvion  of  delicate  woodcuts, 
admirably  drawn,  and  as  admirably  engraved,  .  .  .  The  merit  of  the  work  is 
a  total  absence  of  oaggeration,  which  doei  not,  however,  preclude  a  vividness  and 
vigonr  of  style  not  always  characteristic  of  similar  narratives.* — Standard. 

'  The  whole  work,  though  bearing  a  nort  of  official  lameness  of  style,  is  almost 
as  interesting  as  it  is  important.  Asa  record  of  travel  and  telegraphic  projeela  it 
possesses  peculiar  value.' — Morning  Pntl. 

'The  serond  part  of  the  book  abounds  with  interesting  sketches  of  the  places 
visited  in  the  CDurw  of  journeys  Irom  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Baghdad  and  Constanti- 
nople, and  from  London  to  Ksmchi,  throngh  Russia  and  Peraia.  Some  of  bis  ei- 
perieuces  will  have  the  charm  of  novelty  liir  most  reader^  and  the  last  two 
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chapters,  which  relate  his  tmvela  from  Tahron  to  Kanchi,  throogh  Kunutn  sod 
BaluchiHtan,  corr;  us  plesBaatly  over  ground  toT  the  most  part  unlioddeii  by 
Buropeans.' — AUcm'm  Indian  MaU. 

'  In  his  recentlj  publiabed  volume,  full  of  interest.  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  has 
toll!  the  Htirring  history  of  this  arduous  nndertskiDg,  and  has  viiidly  dejncted  the 
impedimenle,  partly  political,  partly  physical,  nhich  had  to  be  overcome  before 
this  vast  line  was  finished.' — 'Edio. 

'  The  general  effect  of  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid's  narrative  is  eiceedingly  Agree- 
able, and  we  recominend  every  one  to  write  at  once  to  Mudie  foe  his  volume.  It 
is  fuU,  as  we  eald  before,  of  the  moat  unmiet^kabla  evidence  of  good  feeling  and 
good  ikatm^  and  few  have  had  more  varied  and  more  extended  expeiience  to 
embody  in  a  book  of  travels.' — Boar. 

'  The  book  has  man;  excellent  illustrations,  a  very,  good  map  showing  the  routes 
taken  by  Sir  Frederic,  and  some  skeleton  maps  of  the  telegraph  lines. 
To  engineers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  question  of  railway  projects  to  India, 
there  is  much  that  may  ba  useful  in  Sir  Frederic's  clear,  well-written  book,  and  a 
great  deal  more  to  intereat  those  who  are  fond  of  amusing  incidents  oocnected 
with  "  Telegraph  and  Travel." ' — Enffinetrinff. 

'  It  is  by  no  means  a  dry,  matter-of-fact  blue-book ;  but,  while  giving  all  the 
details  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  subject  proper,  it  at  the 
same  time  an  entertwning  narrative  of  personal  adventure  and  travel  in  regions 
seldom  traversed  by  Europeans,  and  full  of  historioiil  interest.' — Scodmon. 

'  Although  a  little  encumbered  with  official  details,  the  story  of  the  working  of 
our  tel^^phic  pioneers  and  of  the  diplomatic  iiegouiationB  with  Sbab  Sultan  is 
highly  interesting  to  follow,  while  Irom  ttiat  half  of  the  work  which  is  more 
especially  Colonel  Goldsmid's  own,  we  gain  some  vivid  impressions  of  Oriental 
scenes  and  manners,  not  in  Bagdad  and  Tehran  alone,  but  in  remans  more 
distant  still,  and  where  few,  if  any,  Europeans  had  ever  come  before." — Oraphit. 

MACMILLAN  ft   CO..  LONDON. 
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